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ERRATA SLIP. 

REPORT OF THE INDIAN DELIMITATION COMMITTEE, VOLUME I. 

Page9,paragraph22,line2, for word" thirteen "read" twenty-six 

Page 25, paragraph 69. footnote, for “ tahsil or thethana ” read “ subdivision ’’ 

Page 46, paragraph 115, Proposed General urban and rural seats, for “ 13 ” 
and “ 127 ”, substitute “ 17 ” and “ 123 ”, respectively. 

Page 47, paragraph 117, line 11, insert word “ eight ” before “ urban ” and for 
word “ eight ” before “ towns ” substitute “ ten ”. 

Page 56, paragraph 137, delete second sentence beginning “ There had pre. 
viously been a debate 

Page 62, line 1, for “ 15 ” substitute “ 12 ”. 

Page 68, paragraph 173, line 3, for “ constituencies ” read “ seats 

Page 81, paragraph 215, Area figure, for “ 27,572 ” substitute “ 36,585 

Page84,Table, Surma Valley General population, for “ 132,000 "substitute 
“ 1,132,000 ”. 

Page 90, paragraph 241, line 12, for “ constituencies ” read “ seats 

Page 94, Orissa statistics, delete footnote and asterisk in line 4. 

Pago 95, paragraph 251, line 7, for “ 14,017 ” substitute “ 140,193 ” and delete 
last sentence. 

Paragraph 253, line 3, for “ 17,700 ” substitute “ 140,585 ”. 

Page 96, line 13, for “ state ” read “ estate ”. 

Page 114, paragraph 308, line 2, for “ twelve and a half ” read ‘‘ nine 

Page 174, paragraph 472, line 12, for “ eleven ” before word “ European ” 
read “ eight 

Page 265, paragraph 740, penultimate line, delete words “ and Bengal ”, 
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NOTE. 

The figures of area and population contained in the following statement are 
taken, so far as available, from the reports received from the local Governments. In 
certain cases the figures have been taken from the Census tables of 1931. 

The figures of area shown against individual provinces do not take into account 
those areas expected to be classed as excluded and partially excluded areas. 


Name of Provinoe. 

Area. 

Total 

population. 

General 

including 

Scheduled 

Castes. 

' 

Scheduled 

Castes. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Auglo- 

Indians. 

Euro¬ 

peans. 

Indian 

Christians. 

India (excluding 
Burma and Aden) 
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6,670,240 
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cluding Burma 
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CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTION. 


The Most HON’BLE the MARQUESS of ZETLAND, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
SECRETARY of STATE for INDIA. 

My Lord Marquess, 

We have the honour to submit for the information of His Majesty’s 
Government the Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. The 
terms of reference to the Committee are contained in your letter of the 
31st July 1935 to our Chairman, which is printed as Appendix I to this 
Report. The composition of the Committee is as follows :—• 

Chairman. 

Sir Laurie Hammond, K.C.S.I., C.B.E. 

Members. 

The Hon’ble Sir M. Venkatasubba Rao, a Judge of the Madras High 
Court. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Din Muhammad, a Judge of the Lahore High Court. 

Tour and procedure. 

2. The Chairman left England on the 13th September 1935, and 
arrived in Bombay on the 26th September. The Committee Held their 
first meeting at Simla on the 30th September. After a preliminary 
review of the main problems arising out of their terms of reference and of 
the material which had been received from the various local Governments, 
they investigated the problems of delimitation in the Punjab, and thereafter 
proceeded on a tour of the provinces. In the course of their tour, which 
did not conclude until the 24th December, the Committee visited every 
province in India. In addition, they visited the headquarters of the new 
province of Sind at Karachi, while advantage was taken of their visit to 
Ranchi to examine and take evidence on the problems arising out of the 
delimitation of constituencies in Orissa. In framing their recommenda¬ 
tions, the Committee have also had the advantage of first hand discussion 
with the local Governments and the Provincial Delimitation Committees 
concerned, and in addition, in every case in which they found it desirable 
in this way to supplement the information at their disposal, they have 
taken oral evidence. The total distance covered by the Committee 
during their tours in India is about 9,500 miles. The public interest taken 
in their enquiries may be gauged from the fact that they have received in 
all 1,383 representations, of which 339 were addressed to them direct, and 
that they heard the oral evidence of no fewer than 331 witnesses. 

3. In their terms of reference to us Ilis Majesty’s Government laid 

Bpecial emphasis on the importance which they attached to the sub¬ 
mission of the report at the earliest date consistent'with the satisfac¬ 
tory completion of our enquiries, and we wish to place on record our 
deep appreciation of the ready assistance given us in every province 
by officials and non-officials alike, and by the Government of India, in 
the endeavours which we made to reduce the time occupied by our 
investigations to the minimum compatible with an adequate examination 
MC154IDC(WOP) p 
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of the material placed before us and of the representations which we 
received in every province on matters of detail affecting the delimitation 
of individual constituencies. 

The Committee's task, 

4. The task which our Committee was required to discharge is briefly 
the preparation of a complete scheme of delimitation of the constituencies, 
whether territorial constituencies or constituencies allotted to represen¬ 
tatives of special interests, in the legislatures to be established under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. Our terms of reference 
further contemplated that we should investigate a variety of minor, but 
important and difficult, questions which are connected with the main 
problem of delimitation, and make recommendations regarding them. 
We may instance the method of voting to be adopted in plural member 
constituencies, the qualifications of electors and of candidates in the con¬ 
stituencies to be established for the representation of special interests ; 
and the controversial and delicate questions which arise out of the electoral 
arrangements under the Poona Pact. In one respect, our labours have 
been lightened. His Majesty’s Government had originally contemplated 
that we should advise them on the qualifications to be prescribed for electors 
in the Chief Commissioners’ provinces. They subsequently decided that 
it would be preferable that they should themselves reach a decision on this 
question, and our recommendations regarding Chief Commissioners' 
provinces are confined accordingly to the delimitation of the constituen¬ 
cies in those provinces. 

Steps taken to elicit public opinion. 

5. His Majesty’s Government drew our special attention to the im¬ 
portance of ensuring that, in framing our recommendations, our Committee 
should do so with a full appreciation of the various currents of public 
opinion, and in particular of those factors which afEect the position of 
minorities and special interests. It will not be amiss to indicate briefly 
tbe procedure which we decided to adopt, with a view to ensuring that in 
reaching our conclusions we were fully seized of all aspects of the questions 
before us. We may, in the first place, explain that in conducting our 
enquiries, we had the advantage of a long and intensive period of pre¬ 
paration on the part of local Governments. While it was of course impos¬ 
sible for them to formulate final recommendations as regards the delimi¬ 
tation of constituencies, until parliamentary approval had been given to 
the Government of India Bill, the various local Governments concerned 
had made certain preliminary investigations, with the assistance in most 
cases of representative committees largely composed of members of the 
provincial legislatures and of representatives of special interests, who were 
competent to speak with authority on the more technical matters calling 
for examination. 

6. When we started our tour, we thus found available to us a mass of 
material representing the results of investigations which had been conduct¬ 
ed over a period of two years or more ou a provisional basis by the local 
Governments concerned and by the Provincial Delimitation or Advisory 
Committees, which had in all provinces been established to assist them 
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in their task. We had, in addition, the advantage in most provinces of 
reports of debates in the provincial legislature on the proposals to be sub¬ 
mitted to us for consideration. In each province, except the United Pro¬ 
vinces (where we had the assistance of a very full and lucid state¬ 
ment of the views of the Provincial Advisory Conference), we discussed 
the situation in detail with the Provincial Committee before we started 
to hear public evidence. From the list of the personnel of the various 
Provincial Committees which is given in Appendix II to our Report, it 
will be seen that those bodies were well qualified to give advice and 
information of great value in an investigation such as ours, and we 
gratefully recognise their assistance. Had it not been for the invalu¬ 
able preparatory work performed by local Governments and by the 
Provincial Committees, it would not have been possible for us to have 
compressed our enquiries into the relatively brief period which they 
have taken. The recommendations which we now have the honour to 
submit have been framed in the light of a full expression of public opinion. 
One political party, the Congress, did not appear before us, but the 
views which it held concerning the matters referred to us for enquiry 
were made known to us, either through some of the witnesses who 
appeared before us, or in the press. Moreover we tried to acquaint 
ourselves with its opinions from the debates in the local legislatures and 
in the Legislative Assembly. 

Absence of re irictions in terms of reference. ' 

7. The Boundary Commission which was appointed in connection with 
the Representation of the People Bill in 1917 to advise as to the boundaries 
of the constituencies in England and Wales, was given precise instruc¬ 
tions as to the principles to govern its investigations. Those instruc¬ 
tions laid down, for example, the minimum population which should be 
held to justify the grant of separate representation, the scale on which 
representation should be accorded to units containing more than that 
minimum population, the extent to which and the conditions in which 
multi-member constituencies wmuld be permissible, the manner in 
which industrial and rural areas should be separated from one another 
for the purpose of representation, and the circumstances in which 
boroughs, which were to lose the right of separate representation in 
Parliament, might be combined with other boroughs instead of being 
merged in the county or county division. In their instructions to us, His 
Majesty’s Government, having regard to the differences in provincial 
conditions, and the size of the field to be covered, deliberately refrained 
from any such precise indication of the principles which were to govern 
our investigations. 

8. The debates in Parliament on the Government of India Act 
and, in particular, the discussions which took place on the question of 
the franchise, brought into prominence the very marked differences in the 
outlook of the various Indian provinces, and the extreme difficulty of 
laying down principles which would admit of uniform application to all 
provinces. That such differences should exist is not surprising, when 
it is remembered that we are dealing with a sub-continent, three of 
whose nine provinces contain a larger population than France, which 
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presents varieties of climatic conditions such as may be expected in an 
area stretching from the Himalayas almost to the equator, and which con¬ 
tains people of different races speaking different languages, with different 
historical backgrounds. The difficulties, and indeed the dangers, of aiming 
at an artificial uniformity in dealing with a country, in different parts of 
which conditions are so markedly divergent, were emphasised by His 
Majesty’s Government in their terms of reference to us. 

Impracticability of uniformity . 

9. It would have been pleasant, if as a result of our rapid tour 
through the sub-continent of Hindustan, we could have reported certain 
uniform principles which might govern generally the delimitation of con¬ 
stituencies. Unfortunately this is not the case. Our investigations in the 
various provinces have brought home very forcibly to us the radical 
differences in provincial conditions and the importance of giving the fullest 
weight to provincial feeling in the details of both delimitation and the 
election of members to the Legislatures. These differences are based on 
experience of electoral arrangements extending over a period of fifteen 
years and on a full appreciation of the vital importance of the deci¬ 
sions now to be taken in their effect on future political arrangements. 
We have been compelled to recognise the impracticability of apply¬ 
ing any uniform principle even in matters so important and so 
general in their bearing as the question of multi-member or single¬ 
member constituencies, the method of voting to be adopted, or 
the basis on which representation is to be accorded to urban and 
rural areas. Wo deal with these two questions of principle in some 
detail in succeeding chapters. As other instances of divergent opinions, 
we found in Bombay a desire that all labour constituencies should be 
formed from trade unions, while in Madras the local Government consi¬ 
dered no trade union should be used for this purpose. Madras and the 
Central Provinces desired that the University constituency should be 
restricted to the Senate, while elsewhere it was proposed that graduates 
should have the vote in this constituency. In Bihar and Orissa and in 
Madras there was a strong desire for the single non-transferable vote, the 
Punjab preferred the distributive, and Bombay the cumulative vote. 
Anxious as we have been to apply so far as possible the same governing 
principles in each of the provinces we have visited, it has proved impos¬ 
sible to do so without a complete disregard of the actual situation with 
which we found ourselves confronted. Provincial differences go very 
deep, and, while we have endeavoured to apply a common principle 
wherever possible, more particularly in the case of the seats reserved 
for special interests, we wish to emphasise that in so far as we have 
departed from that ideal, and have been compelled to adopt apparently 
conflicting principles in the case of individual provinces, we have done 
so only because we are satisfied, after full discussion wdth the local Gov¬ 
ernments, with the provincial Committees, and with representatives of 
public opinion in the provinces, that the recommendation we have 
framed is that which best corresponds to provincial needs and desires 
and represents, to the best of our belief, the nearest approach to a general 
consensus of public opinion. 
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CHAPTER II.—URBAN VERSUS RURAL. 

10. Parliament has always taken a very close interest in the question 
of the relative representation of the urban and rural population, both on 
the electoral roll and in the legislatures, and our terms of reference 
directed our special attention to this difficult problem. It is one which 
is so intimately bound up with the general basis of the territorial consti¬ 
tuencies in the various provinces that we think it better to postpone 
any detailed examination of the proposals of individual Governments, 
until we come to deal with the general basis of territorial seats in each 
province. But the general importance of the question is such that we 
think it both desirable and convenient at the outset of our report to review 
briefly its more recent history ; to indicate the main problems which call 
for consideration in connection with it; to state in very general terms 
the categories into which the recommendations of local Governments 
regarding it fall; and in conclusion, to indicate the principles which have 
guided us in dealing with it and the points which we have regarded as 
calling for special watchfulness on our part. 

The origin of the distinction. 

11. The Southborough Committee recommended (paragraph 12), and 
Parliament accepted their recommendation, that as a rule the smaller 
towns should be merged in the rural constituencies, and that these 
towns should be combined to form urban constituencies only where 
local circumstances rendered such a course desirable, i.e., where the towns 
might otherwise dominate rural interests. The amount of representation 
given to urban constituencies should be on a liberal basis as compared 
with their population. This latter recommendation the Southborough 
Committee justified on the ground of the “ superior standard of wealth 

and intelligence and.the larger interest evinced in political 

questions ” in the towns. They added, “ The towns have moreover a 
more extended experience of the use of the franchise, since it has been more 
widely exercised in municipal than in rural local self-government ”. 

12. The arrangements which resulted from the report of the South¬ 
borough Committee remain in force at the present day. The question is, 
however, one which attracted the special attention of the Indian Franchise 
Committee, to whose observations regarding it our attention has been 
directed in our terms of reference by His Majesty’s Government. That 
Committee, for the purpose of assessing the relative ratio of urban and of 
rural enfranchisement, took as their criterion the classification of urban 
employed in the Census Report, i.e., all municipalities, cantonments and 
other towns, with 5,000 inhabitants or over, which though they may not 
have obtained self-government, still possess urban characteristics differen¬ 
tiating them from the larger classes of purely agricultural villages. 

13. On the general question of the relative representation of town and 

country in the new legislatures, the Committee remarked (paragraph 95): 
“ The actual influence which the urban vote may have on rural areas 
depends largely on the extent to which urban areas are included in rural 
constituencies . At the delimitation stage one of the most 
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important matters to be taken into consideration will be the desirability 
of making the representation of town and country in the legislatures pro¬ 
portionate to the population in each. The matter will also come up for 
consideration in mixed constituencies consisting partly of urban and partly 
of rural areas. In Bombay, for example, it would be advisable, other 
things being equal, to arrange constituencies so that urban areas will 
not have a preponderating influence in mixed constituencies, while in 
Madras, on the other hand, where rural voting strength is the greater, it 
may be found desirable to give some weightage to urban areas in the 
distribution of seats ”. 

The views of local Governments. 

14. The recommendations that we have received from local Govern¬ 
ments show that the provinces fall, broadly speaking, into two schools. 
The first school proceeds on the basis of population ; the second, on the 
inclusion in urban constituencies of all areas under municipal self-govern¬ 
ment. 

At the outset of our enquiry, we were disposed to think that there 
would be advantage in achieving, if possible, a measure of uniformity 
as between the different provinces on this question of urban and rural 
representation. Our aim was to ensure (a) that no area should be 
included in urban constituencies which did not possess fairly definite 
urban characteristics ; ( h ) that in any case in which a large unit 
with a substantial population fell to be considered for inclusion in rural 
constituencies, on the ground that its claim to inclusion in the urban 
category was doubtful, we should see that, if it was necessary to include 
it in a rural constituency, the urban element should not dominate 
the rural in that constituency. 

The criterion to be applied. 

15. The first question for consideration is the criterion to be applied in 
distinguishing urban from rural. As stated above, the Indian Franchise 
Committee, for the purpose of estimating the relative proportions of 
urban and rural in the electorate, took the only standard readily 
available without an exhaustive enquiry into this subject, viz., the 
standard of 5,000 adopted by the census authorities. Difficult as it may 
be to find a satisfactory general dividing line between urban and rural, 
we are entirely satisfied in the light of the close and detailed study which 
we have given to this matter with the various provinces concerned that 
such a criterion cannot be regarded as suitable. Its uniform application 
would result in the inclusion in the urban constituencies in many pro¬ 
vinces of a rriass of units which are little more than large villages, which 
possess no urban characteristics of any sort, which cannot on any reason¬ 
able construction of the word be regarded as urban, and the addition 
of which would overload the urban constituencies with alien elements, 
and mi; lit in certain provinces add very substantially to the difficulties 
of candidates and members in urban constituencies. 

10. On the one hand, it may be urged that a population minimum 
of say, 10,000 is sufficiently high to ensure that no urban elements of 
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any importance will be included in the rural constituencies. But it has 
to be home in mind that there are many towns with a population 
substantially in excess of that figure, which are, for practical 
purposes, little more than large market towns, which it is impossible 
effectively to differentiate from the surrounding country-side. On 
the other hand, in certain provinces such as Bengal, towns with a very 
small population such as 4,000 or 3,000 are industrialized to a high degree, 
and unquestionably possess those urban characteristics which render 
them unsuitable for inclusion in a rural constituency and which give 
them a very strong claim to be added to the urban category. So far 
as the second basis is concerned, it is obvious that to take as the 
criterion the form of government of a unit, while in certain provinces 
it may operate justly, is likely in other provinces to involve the inclusion in 
the urban constituencies of a substantial proportion of the population which 
could more suitably be included in a rural constituency; the overloading 
of those constituencies, and the impairing of their essentially urban charac¬ 
ter. Nevertheless, ii must appear anomalous that in one province a 
town of 2,000 ini mbit, ants should be included in urban constituencies, 
while in another province towns with a population as high as 60,000 are 
merged in rural areas. 

No uniform basis. 

17. The difficulties of finding a criterion of universal applicability 
will be manifest from the preceding paragraphs. And our investigations 
had not proceeded very far before it became apparent that this matter, 
important as it was, was one on which it would be quite impracticable 
to secure uniformity. Conditions in the different provinces are so dis¬ 
similar, political development is so varied and opinions are so divergent 
that we found it necessary to deal with each province separately, and in 
some cases to recommend for adoption in one province, a scheme based 
on principles which have been condemned in another. Nor perhaps is 
this surprising if it is remembered that we are dealing not with a country 
but with a sub-continent, not with one race, but with several different 
races. 

Views of different provinces. 

18. Without trenching on the more detailed examination of parti¬ 
cular aspects of this problem in the case of individual provinces, which 
we propose to undertake in the course of Chapter IV of this Report, we 
think it may be well to illustrate our difficulty by quotations from the 
arguments advanced by different local Governments in dealing with the 
particular question of the allocation of seats as between urban and rural 
areas. 

Madras. 

19. The Government of Madras informed us that in that Presidency 

the question of urban as opposed to rural interests was not a live issue. 
“ Madras is an agricultural and not an industrial province. There are 
no towns corresponding to the manufacturing towns of England. With 
few exceptions.the towns in Madras would in England be known 
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as country or market towns, the inhabitants of which are almost all 
directly or indirectly interested in agriculture. It is only in the city 
of Madras that such characteristically urban problems as overcrowding 
and slums become apparent.” 

The local Government added that “ but for the fact that certain 
towns already enjoyed urban representation, and that it was apparently 
the general assumption that under the new constitution separate pro¬ 
vision must be made for urban areas, they would not have considered it 
necessary on the ground of a conflict of interests between urban and 
rural areas to recommend separate urban representation for any town 
except those which contained an appreciable industrial element in their 
population ”. The recommendations they have made to us are based 
on the inclusion in the urban areas of a small number of towns, in some 
cases grouped together, none of which has an aggregate population of 
less than 50,000. 

Bengal. 

20. In Bengal, on the other hand, the Government agree with their 
Advisory Committee that “ the urban areas of Bengal should be the 

municipal and cantonment areas.‘ Urbanization ’, or the urban 

outlook, no longer implies large areas or large populations. It is much 
more intimately connected with the system of local government ”. 
Hence, in Bengal, it is considered desirable to include in the urban consti¬ 
tuencies small municipalities with a population of only 2,000 or 3,000, and 
the local Government produced the following reasons in the circum¬ 
stances of their province against a dividing line based on any given 
population figure. 

*' The position in Bengal thus is that if 5,000 population were adopt¬ 
ed as the criterion for the standard urban area, the Government of Bengal 
would have to omit 12 out of 119 municipalities and replace them by 
10 non-municipal towns. The exclusion of the municipalities is opposed 
by Government not only on the general ground of principle, but also 
for the reason that differentiation against the smaller areas would not 
only be strongly resented by them, but would in cases lead to the dis¬ 
enfranchisement of areas which at present enjoy the franchise, some 
of which are, in spite of their population, definitely urban in character. 

“ It is significant that not one of these small municipalities has de¬ 
manded a change in its status, which under the law, such municipalities 
are empowered to do, 

“ Secondly, as regards the towns which are not municipalities, Govern¬ 
ment are of the opinion that owing to their different system of govern¬ 
ment they should not be included in urban constituencies. The number is 
not large, and, as already stated, there are special circumstances which 
account for the population in some of the cases. Were they linked up 
with municipalities, they would be joined with organisations the interests 
of which in taxation and general administration would be quite different 
from theirs. It has to he added that the inclusion of non-municipal 
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areas with municipal would also occasion a certain amount of admi¬ 
nistrative inconvenience," 

“ Thirdly, the Provincial Committee unanimously came to the conclu¬ 
sion that, whatever weigbtage might ultimately be adopted, the number 
of urban seats in the existing Council should not be reduced in the 

Legislative Assembly. The weightage in favour of urban areas that 

accrues from this recommendation is inconsiderable and there can be no 
question that a reduction in the number of urban seats would have led 
to widespread dissatisfaction and resentment.” 

Bombay. 

21. The Government of Bombay, on the other hand, wish to concen¬ 
trate their urban representation in large towns. They informed us 
that they examined the feasibility of classifying all towns with a 
population of 25,000 and over as urban areas, but that they came to the 
conclusion that “ It would be fundamentally wrong to class them as 
urban, as very few of them differ in their interests, outlook and 
characteristics in any appreciable degree from the rural areas within 
which they lie. There is far greater community of interest between 
the towns and the surrounding rural areas in each district than between 
towns situated in different districts. There is no conflict of interests 
between the towns and rural areas in a district. They are identical in res¬ 
pect of their problems, outlook and characteristics. It would be arbitrary 
to classify such towns as urban and inexpedient to separate them from 
the surrounding rural areas with which they are in constant contact, 

merely for the purpose of forming urban constituencies ....Any 

distinction based on theoretical considerations such as population, 
or the enjoyment of some form of local self-government, would only be 
arbitrary and will not square with facts. The interests of the Presi¬ 
dency arc predominantly rural, its rural population being 76 per cent, 
of the total population, and most of the urban areas which have a popula¬ 
tion of say 10,000 or over, or are municipalities, have none of the charac¬ 
teristics which would differentiate them from the surrounding country¬ 
side ”, The Government of Bombay are, therefore, of opinion that “ the 

only correct method of classification is.to treat as urban, and form 

into urban constituencies, only the bigger cities which have genuinely 
urban characteristics, and whose problems and interests are different from 
or likely to conflict with those of the areas classed as rural, and to treat 
as rural all other urban areas, including them in the rural constituencies, 
but taking care... .to ensure that voters from urban areas will not have 
a preponderating influence in the election of the candidates ”. The 
Bombay Government therefore confine urban constituencies to tbe three 
towns of Bombay, Poona and Ahmedabad, including all others, even 
those with a population of over 50,000, in rural constituencies. 

The United Provinces. 

22. The United Provinces would base their urban constituencies on 
55 towns of 25,000 inhabitants or over, grouped in thirteen constituencies. 
The question has been the subject of considerable discussion locally, and 
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a majority of the Provincial Advisory Conference recommended “ that 
all the towns which are the headquarters towns of districts and are 
municipalities, even if their population is below 25,000, should also be in¬ 
cluded in the urban constituencies The Government, with the support 
of a minority in the same conference, regarded this recommendation 
as unsound, but for a reason which is not without its own interest 
and importance in the present connection. “ Persons ”, they remark, 
“ living in the headquarter towns with a population of below 
25,000 would have practically no chance of securing election, as they 
would be in a hopeless minority in comparison with the larger 
towns with which they would be linked up. The inhabitants of such 
towns have a better chance of representation by remaining in the 
rural electorate. The proposal to include the eighteen headquarter 
towns is, in the opinion of the United Provinces Government, illogical 
and based on no clearly defined principles. Other towns might put 
forward equally good claims for inclusion, and the result would probably 
be a demand for a larger number of urban seats. This Government 
have taken great pains to secure an even balance between urban and 
rural representation, and would be unwilling to see any further increase 
in the number of urban seats”. 

The Punjab. 

23. In the Punjab, on the other hand, the local Government, with 
whom we have discussed this matter in great detail and on whom we 
strongly urged the importance of securing that only genuinely urban 
elements were included in the electorate, remain firmly of opinion that 
all towns, however scattered, with a population of 7,500 or over should 
be included in urban areas. They state that the “ division of consti¬ 
tuencies between urban and rural ” on this basis “ is not merely proposed 
for the purpose of electoral convenience. It represents a very definite 

and marked cleavage of political opinion in the province. 

The distinction between urban and rural is not confined to any com¬ 
munity ”. The question is regarded as one of vital importance, and we 
deal with it in detail in paragraphs 139 to 153 of our Report. 

Other provinces, 

24. The problem is of no great practical importance in the remaining 
provinces. In Bihar, the urban elements are inconsiderable, amounting 
as they do, on the classification of 5,000, to only one-twelfth of the total 
population, and, on the classification of 7,500 actually adopted by the 
local Government, to still less than this. In the Central Provinces, 
the same is broadly speaking true. The urban population, adopting 
the criterion of 10,000 which the local Government recommend, amounts 
to less than 10 per cent, of the total. Assam has only three towns with a 
population in excess of 20,000 and none of these contains a population 
of more than 27,000. In the North-West Frontier Province, the problem, 
though acute, is not on a major scale. In Orissa, the urban element is so 
negligible that the local Government recommend that no urban consti¬ 
tuencies should be formed, while in Sind, where the problem is confined 
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to Kar achi and a small nucleus of scattered towns, it has teen thought 
necessary to include Karachi and Hyderabad City only in urban consti¬ 
tuencies. 

Our conclusions. 

25. Faced with the difficulties which will be apparent from a com¬ 
parison of the views of the different provinces—views, we may add 
which we found in every case to be held with the utmost insistence, 
and which had in some cases the unanimous support, and, in every case, 
the support of the majority of representative provincial opinion—we 
decided that the only course was to deal with each province individually, 
to abandon any effort at an artificial uniformity, and to confine ourselves 
to securing that the proposals put forward on the subject— 

(a) had the support of the decided bulk of opinion in the pro¬ 

vince concerned, whether expressed by the Government, 
in the Provincial Legislative Council, in the representations 
received from witnesses, or in the press ; 

(b ) were so framed as to ensure that rural areas would not be 

dominated by urban elements ; 

(c) ensured that urban areas received the full representation to 

which they were entitled, and, in any case in which weightage 
was given to urban areas, that that weightage was not 
greater than was appropriate; 

(d) were so modified as to eliminate from the proposals to 

be submitted to Parliament specific anomalies, such for 
instance as a proposal by the Government of Bengal that 
the town of Kharagpur, with a population of 58,134, and 
unquestionably to a large extent industrial in character, 
should be excluded from the urban constituencies on the 
ground that it did not enjoy municipal government. 

It may be unfortunate that, in a matter of such importance and 
general interest, no greater degree of unanimity should have been possible. 
But we are satisfied, after the most exhaustive discussion and investi¬ 
gation, that it is imperative to deal with this problem under present 
day conditions in India on the fines which we have adopted. We 
are of opinion that it would be at any rate unwise for us by an arbi¬ 
trary award based on theoretical considerations, which might have no 
relation to conditions in the provinces under consideration, to alter 
schemes which were generally accepted both by those on whom will 
fall the responsibility for their actual working, and by those who will 
be most closely affected in the future by their provisions. The answer 
then to the question “ When is a town not a town ? ” must be “ When 
it is so declared by the local Government with the support of popular 
opinion ” 
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CHAPTER III.—SINGLE OR MULTI-MEMBER 
CONSTITUENCIES. 

Our instructions. 

26. Our terms of reference point out that this question is one which will 
call for consideration in connection with the delimitation of certain of the 
territorial constituencies. His Majesty’s Government at the same time 
express the view that they “ are disposed to think that, save where the 
establishment of multi-member constituencies is necessitated by the 
reservation of seats (as in the case of the scheduled castes and of the 
Mahrattas in Bombay) or for other special reasons, there would be ad¬ 
vantage in each constituency returning a single member ”. They add, 
however, that the matter is one which our Committee will no doubt 
consider in the light of local conditions and of the views expressed by the 
various provinces concerned. 

Previous history. 

27. The question is one which has not been found to admit of uniform 
treatment in all provinces under the present constitution. The South- 
borough Committee, whose proposals on this point were accepted by 
Parliament, remarked in paragraph 13 of their Report that “ in view of 
the fact that the franchise will be extended to a large proportion 
of electors inexperienced in the exercise of the vote, we consider that 
it is necessary at present to adopt the most simple method of election. 
Thus, we contemplate as a general rule single member constituencies, 
but our detailed proposals leave a latitude to the local Governments in 
cases where a rigid insistence on this rule is unsuited to the local conditions, 
especially in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, where special cir¬ 
cumstances may make it desirable to form plural member constituencies 

28. Exercising the discretion given them by the recommendations of 
the Southborough Committee the Governments of Bombay, to a very 
large extent, and Madras, in the case of general seats almost exclusively, 
based their existing Legislative Councils on plural member consti¬ 
tuencies, the number of seats in those constituencies varying from two to 
three. The remaining provinces, without exception, adopted single mem¬ 
ber constituencies, and, at the time of the enquiries of the Indian Fran¬ 
chise Committee, they strongly re-affirmed their preference for this method 
of representation, irrespective of any advantages which may be held to 
accrue from the adoption of the multi-member system. 

29. The Indian Franchise Committee did not examine the matter in 
any detail; they confined themselves to remarking that “ if separate 
electorates are adopted for any community, the constituencies so created 
must be single member constituencies, as otherwise they would be quite 
unmanageable in size. It is also clear that if any system of reservation 
of seats in joint electorates is adopted it necessarily implies multi-member 
constituencies, as it is impossible to reserve seats for members in single¬ 
member constituencies ” (paragraph 367). And by a majority they 
recommended that, as at present, Mahrattas in Bombay should continue 
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to have seats reserved for them in general non-Muhammadan constituen¬ 
cies (paragraph 368). 

Arguments for and against. 

30. The advantages and disadvantages of these two methods of form¬ 
ing constituencies are familiar. But in view of the interest which has been 
taken in the subject and of its importance in relation to the general scheme 
of delimitation for the territorial communal constituencies which we now 
have the honour to put forward, we may be forgiven if we briefly refer to 
the main arguments which can be urged for and against multi-member 
and single-member constituencies respectively. 

31. The main argument advanced in favour of a system of multi¬ 
member constituencies is that under it minorities stand a better chance 
of winning a fair proportion of seats. In provinces such as Bombay, 
which contains several important minorities, the case for their establish¬ 
ment is accordingly strong. In view of the fact that several important 
minorities form a feature of the population of this Presidency, and that 
their only chance of representation lies in concentrating all their available 
voting power on a candidate of their own choice, it is considered most 
undesirable to sub-divide districts into several small constituencies, as it 
would divide their voting power and deprive them of all chance of 
representation. “It is true”, the Bombay Government report, “that 
theoretically there is much to be said in favour of single-member 
constituencies, but, having regard to actual conditions, the local Govern¬ 
ment are unable to recommend the creation of such constituencies. The 
two-party system is not yet established in this country and voting takes 
place largely on personal or communal considerations. Small sections of 
the population can, therefore, have practically no chance of returning a 
representative of their choice unless more than one seat is allotted to 
a constituency. Even large and important sections of the population for 
whom special representation has not been provided, might go unrepresented 
if a district is sub-divided into several small electoral areas and their 
strength is distributed. Also, with single-member constituencies, candi¬ 
dates with a merely parochial outlook and of relatively inferior type are 
likely to be returned and though it is possible to some extent to provide 
against this danger by dispensing with the requirement that a candidate 
should actually reside within his constituency, it is 1 very doubtful 
whether, in actual practice, electors would generally favour outsiders as 
their representatives.” 

32. The advocates of single-member constituencies urge on the other 
hand, following the argument of the Southborough Committee, that in 
view of the great extension of the franchise under the proposals of the 
Government of India Act, and the relatively large proportion of the 
electors who will for the first time cast a vote, it is desirable to devise 
the simplest system of election possible. Multi-member constituencies, 
even when they contain two seats only, are likely to confuse the backward 
or illiterate voter. In an area served by, say a four-member constituency, 
an individual member is unlikely to feel any special responsibility for 
any particular portion of the constituency, with the result that it is more 
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difficult for electors to secure redress for their grievances, or to voice 
their opinions effectively in the legislatures. The limited area of the 
single member constituency (which ex hypothesi will as a general rule 
be approximately half the size of a dual member and one quarter the 
flize of a four-member multiple constituency) is convenient administra¬ 
tively, and has the great advantage of reducing the difficulties of can¬ 
vassing in the case of a candidate, and of maintaining contact with the 
electorate in the case of a member. Single member constituencies help 
the healthy development of the party system, a consummation much 
to be desired in the interests of future political development in India. 
They are less expensive and save delay, and they are better calculat¬ 
ed to produce stable majorities. The risk that minorities may secure a 
less adequate representation than would be possible under a system of 
multi-member constituencies is admitted. But it is claimed that the 
other advantages of single-member constituencies are so overwhelming 
as to constitute a strong argument for their universal adoption except in 
those cases in which a multi-member constituency is necessitated by such 
factors as the existence of scheduled caste seats, or the reservation of 
seats for Mahrattas, or backward tribes. 

33. The upholders of both systems unite in claiming for the system 
they uphold, that it reduces the chances of corruption. The advocates 
of single-member constituencies base themselves on the ground that 
corruption will more easily come to light when it is a question of a limited 
area and when there is one seat only to be filled. The advocates of multi¬ 
member constituencies, on the other hand, represent that, given the very 
much larger area, population, and voting strength, to be expected in a 
multi-member constituency, the chances of corruption are reduced to a 
minimum, because of the impracticability, save at prohibitive cost, of 
corrupting sufficient electors to make any material difference to the 
result of an election. Both claim that it will remove caste distinctions, 
and accelerate the development of a party system. 

34. While we had before us the example of the Southborough Com¬ 
mittee, and while we were assured that a system of plural member consti¬ 
tuencies had, since the date of the introduction of the reforms, worked 
with conspicuous success in Bombay, and had been in operation without 
leading to any breakdown in Madras since the same date, we were never¬ 
theless not without hope that it might be possible to achieve uniformity 
throughout the various Indian provinces in this matter. We regret to 
say that this ideal has not proved capable of achievement. 

35. No difficulty, of course, arises in the case of constituencies in 
which seats are reserved for scheduled castes, Mahrattas, backward 
tribes or women. These must inevitably be plural member constituen¬ 
cies. As regards the general territorial constituencies in which no 
seat is reserved, we have to report that while in one or two cases a local 
Government has proposed an isolated multi-member constituency, with 
the exception of Bombay, every local Government and every Provincial 
Committee, (though : n the case of Madras by a majority only), were gene¬ 
rally in favour of the establishment, as a general rule, of single-member 
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constituencies. Such constituencies, they point out, have been in operation 
successfully since 1920, they have given satisfaction to the Provinces 
concerned, and the demand that they should be retained under the new con¬ 
stitution has the overwhelming support of political and public opinion in 
those Provinces. We are satisfied that this is the case and we reco mm end 
that in all Provinces save Bombay and Madras—with which we deal 
below—single-member constituencies should be accepted as a rule, save 
where a multi-member constituency is necessitated by considerations such 
as those referred to above ; or where for any special reason a local Gov¬ 
ernment, by way of exception, proposes a multi-member constituency for 
a particular area. 

Bombay. 

36. We now turn to the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. We 
discussed this question exhaustively with the Government of Bombay, 
who, in complete agreement with their Provincial Committee, had pro¬ 
duced a scheme of delimitation which involved the creation of multi¬ 
member constituencies wherever possible, and which advocated not merely 
dual member constituencies but a substantial number of constituencies 
containing as many as three or four seats. 

37. The Government of Bombay support their recommendation in 
the first place on the broad general arguments to which reference is 
made in paragraph 31 above. They represent, secondly, that the system 
of multi-member constituencies is one which has worked with very great 
success in the Presidency of Bombay, and the retention of which is desired 
by so uniform a public and a political opinion that it is hardly possible to 
find an advocate of single-member constituencies of any standing. They 
lay particular stress on the importance in the life of the Presidency of 
minorities such as the Jews, the Parsees, and the Jain community, no 
representative of any of which can in their view have any hope, however 
great his individual importance or that of his community, of securing a 
seat in the future Provincial Legislative Assembly, unless multi-member 
constituencies are adopted. While admitting that multi-member con¬ 
stituencies must be larger in area than single-member constituencies, 
and while accepting that the size of certain of the constituencies which 
they recommend is very great, (thus the four-member constituency of 
Ahmednagar North covers 3,716 square miles and the three-member con¬ 
stituency of Nasik East 3,127 square miles), they expressed the considered 
opinion that in the conditions of the Presidency, the administrative diffi¬ 
culties of dealing with such constituencies can be overcome, and they 
inform us that the task of canvassing and of maintaining contact in such 
constituencies is regarded without any apprehension by gentlemen with 
many years of active experience under the present constitution—a state¬ 
ment which we may add was fully borne out by the evidence available 
to us. 


Our recommendations, 

38. We are satisfied in the light of our discussions and of our investiga¬ 
tions that the Government of Bombay do not overstate the position ; that 
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the public demand in Bombay for multi-member constituencies is really 
strong, and that it could be ignored only at the cost of disregarding 
the desires and expressed opinions of all important parties in the 
Presidency. We hesitate to submit a recommendation markedly 
in opposition to the general desires and opinions of an ancient 
and historic Province, more particularly when, in supporting that 
recommendation, the local Government are in a position to advance 
cogent arguments based on the peculiar position of the Presidency 
and on the experience of fifteen years. We have no hesitation in 
these circumstances in recommending that the proposals of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay be accepted, and that the principle of multi-member 
constituencies be adopted, in the case of that Presidency. Such minor 
alterations of detail in the composition of individual constituencies as 
we think it necessary to recommend, in the light of our investigations, will 
be dealt with in the section devoted to Bombay in Chapter IV of our 
Report. 

Madras . 

39. We now turn to the case of Madras, where the problem of the 
type of constituency to be recommended is one of considerable difficulty, 
and by no means free from controversy. The decision is one which is 
intimately connected with the system of voting to be adopted in multi¬ 
member constituencies, a matter with which we deal in the latter part of 
this chapter. Subject to that reservation, we think it is possible to examine 
the general question without entering at this stage into the relative 
methods of voting systems. 

Madras, under the existing constitution, has had a large proportion 
of reserved scats and so of multi-member constituencies. Those reserved 
seats were established in the interests of safeguarding the non-Brahmin 
community. In addition to the seats so reserved (which may be regarded 
as corresponding in kind to the seats which will in future be reserved 
for the members of the scheduled castes) they created in 1920, with 
the approval of Parliament, a small number of additional multi¬ 
member constituencies. In the light of experience of those con¬ 
stituencies during the last fifteen years, the local Government, with the 
support of the majority of their Provincial Committee, have recommended 
to us that multi-member constituencies should be abolished and 
replaced by single-member constituencies, except where they are neces¬ 
sitated by the reservation of seats for scheduled castes. With their 
recommendation they have, however, communicated to us the closely 
reasoned argument of an important minority in the Provincial Committee, 
which contains amongst others one former Chief Minister, in support of 
the establishment of multi-member general constituencies, accompanied, 
however by a distributive system of voting. 

40. The arguments of the minority are based essentially on the de¬ 
sirability of securing adequate and reasonable treatment for minorities 
in the Presidency. The minorities which they have in view are not, it 
appears, minorities such as those envisaged by the Government of Bom¬ 
bay—Jews, Parsees, Jains—but minorities within the Hindu fold. Caste 
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feeling, as is well known, has at all times been a marked feature in Madras, 
and the advooates of multi-member constituencies urge that “ organised 
political parties on the British model do not as yet exist in this country, 
and we cannot now visualise the course of events in regard to their evolu¬ 
tion. But atthe present time communal strife and communal feeling are 
so great, not only among the main castes but also among the sub-castes 
that they cannot be ignored. This undesirable state of things would be 
further emphasised by the oreation of single-member constituencies. 
However regrettable, they have to be recognised for the present as a 
working factor in the elections. A Kamma for a Kamma ; a Kapu for a 
Kapu; a Vellala for a Vellala; a Brahmin for a Brahmin; a Nadar 
for a Nadar ; a Mudaliar for a Mudaliar; a Kavandar for a Kavandar— 
these and other slogans have come into vogue during the past ten years 
and it is difficult to see when they will disappear. We are eagerly looking 
forward to the day when these religious and class antagonisms will be elimi¬ 
nated from the political life of the country. In these circumstances, the 
creation of single-member constituencies in a country consisting of differ¬ 
ent races, castes, sub-castes, and different shades of political opinion, and 
different political parties with different political and social programmes, 
is an unsuitable method of securing a proper representation of minority 
opinion, and of the various shades of political opinion in the legislature. 
Single-member constituencies would perpetuate the domination of the 
main caste or sub-caste in each electoral area, and the minority opinion 
will never have a chance of being represented in the legislature. As pointed 
out in the Government memorandum ‘ the minorities stand a poor 
chance of representation. In areas where one caste predominates, all 
the seats in that area are likely to be captured by the caste This is a 
very vital consideration in deciding whether the single-member system 
should in the present circumstances, be adopted in this .Presidency.” 

41. Facedin ordinary circumstances with the'unanimous recommenda¬ 
tion of a local Government and with the recommendation of the majority 
of a representative and weighty Provincial Delimitation Committee, we 
should have felt the greatest hesitation in putting forward a solution 
different from that advocated by them, save in the presence of quite 
exceptional circumstances. In the case of Madras, however, we are satis¬ 
fied that these special circumstances exist. While it is true that multi¬ 
member constituencies were advocated only by a minority, (though 
admittedly an important minority) in the Provincial Committee, the 
debates in the Provincial Legislative Council which is formed on a broader 
basis and which is the representative political mouthpiece of the Presi¬ 
dency at the present stage, revealed a very strong current of opinion in 
favour of multi-member constituencies. Their adoption was further 
insistently advocated by some of the most important and representative 
organs of the Press in Madras, and the enquiries we made convinced us 
that, on this question, the general sense of public opinion was not 
represented by the view advocated by the majority of the Provincial 
Committee, 

42. Before reaching our conclusion, we again discussed the matter 
in great detail with the local Government. They remained of their 
MC 164IBC(WOP) 
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previous opinion; and we found that a consideration of dominating 
importance with them was the production of a strong party 
government, and that they regarded it as of more importance to 
produce a majority of such a character as to guarantee a stable 
government, and to avoid changes of government which could not 
but enure to the disadvantage of the harmonious working of the new 
constitution in its earlier years, than to produce a scheme which would 
ensure beyond dispute that every minority, however small, should have 
some hope of securing representation. The local Government were not 
satisfied, apart from this, that there was any case for affording special 
protection to minorities within Hinduism. In their view, all that was 
necessary in the way of protection for minorities was that afforded by 
those provisions of the Government of India Act which reserved seats 
for women, for the scheduled castes, for the representatives of the back- 
ward areas and tribes, and for labour. 

Our recommendations. 

43. We fully admit the force of the arguments advanced by the local 
Government. But we are of opinion that given the intensity, the bitterness, 
and the importance of inter-caste strife in Madras, there is, at any rate 
under present conditions, a strong case for taking steps to remove it. We 
are satisfied, apart from this, that, despite the opposition of the Govern¬ 
ment and of the majority of the Delimitation Committee, the current of 
public opinion in the Presidency which demands multi-member consti¬ 
tuencies is too strong lightly to be ignored. On a consideration of the 
problem as a whole, and with the fullest appreciation of the objections to 
rejecting the considered opinion of a local Government on a matter such 
as this, we have therefore decided to recommend the creation of a 
certain number of multi-member general constituencies in Madras in 
addition to those proposed to us by the local Government and to 
those necessitated by the reservation of seats for the scheduled 
castes. But we are of opinion that, save where a seat is reserved for the 
scheduled castes, in no case should the constituencies in question contain 
more than two seats, and on this basis we are satisfied that no adminis¬ 
trative difficulty of any consequence will occur in holding the elections. 
We have been furnished with an alternative scheme on the lines to which 
wo have referred above by the local Government, whose willing 
co-operation, even in opposition to their considered opinion, we gratefully 
appreciate. Our recommendations in the case of Madras are accord¬ 
ingly based on the alternative scheme of multi-member constituencies 
prepared by the local Government in response to our request. 

Methods of voting. 

44. Although we have not hitherto referred to this question save 
cursorily, it is one of decisive importance as affecting, in the case both of 
Madras and Bombay, the question whether constituencies shall be multi¬ 
member or single-member, and, familiar as the subject is, we feel 
justified in examining the various systems, in some little detail, before we 
record our recommendation as to the method of voting which should be 
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adopted in the multi-member territorial constituencies which we recom¬ 
mend. 

The three main alternative methods of voting (excluding the 
system of the single transferable vote which we cannot regard as suitable 
for adoption in present day conditions in India) are— 

(а) the single non-transferable vote, 

(б) the distributive vote, free or compulsory, 

(c) the cumulative vote. 

The single non-transferable vote, 

45. Under this system, a voter has one vote only which he can cast 
for any of the candidates who seek his suffrage, but he can of course cast 
it in favour of one candidate only. The case for the general adoption 
of the single non-transferable vote, on the ground that it was only in this 
way that minorities could feel any confidence that they would receive an 
adequate degree of representation, was vory strongly urged on us in a 
memorandum communicated to us by the Proportional Representation 
Society. We communicated copies of that memorandum to all local 
Governments, and drew their attention to the arguments contained in it. 
The matter has Bince been thoroughly canvassed in the press, and in 
every province, in which multi-member constituencies are proposed, we 
have discussed the matter with the Provincial Committee and the local 
Government and have ascertained their views. 

46. We think it well to deal with the question of the single non- 
transferable vote first as affecting the constituencies in which seats are 
reserved for the scheduled castes, and secondly as affecting the ordinary 
multi-member constituencies whether seats are reserved in those consti¬ 
tuencies or not. 

The Poona Pact lays down that the voting at primary elections 
for the scheduled castes shall be by means of the single non-transferable 
vote, and the question for decision is whether the same system should, 
as recommended by the Proportional Representation Society, be adopted 
in the case of final elections in these constituencies. We have given 
most careful consideration to this question, which is of great importance 
as affecting the working of the Poona Pact. As a result, however, we 
have reached the unhesitating conclusion that, whatever the merits of the 
single non-transferable vote as an electoral device, and however con¬ 
venient it may be for administrative purposes, its adoption at final 
elections, in constituencies in which seats are reserved for the scheduled 
castes, would be contrary to the spirit of the Poona Pact. We give our 
detailed reasons in Chapter V. We may add, that the objections of 
principle which we see to the adoption of this method of voting in 
the case of the scheduled caste constituencies, are shared by represen¬ 
tative members alike of the caste Hindus and of the scheduled castes. 

47. In the case of the ordinary multi-member constituencies, we 
have, on the other hand, found a certain degree of support for the single 
non-transferable vote, and Madras and Bihar in particular are in favour 
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of its adoption. It is of course the simplest form of voting and one well 
suited to an illiterate electorate. It also saves an immense amount of 
time in counting. It is possible, moreover, to use it without inconve¬ 
nience in the case of certain of the constituencies set aside for represen¬ 
tatives of special interests. We have, in these '.ircumstances, recom¬ 
mended its adoption in a certain number of cases, the details of which 
will be found under the sections allotted to the various provinces in 
Chapter IV of our Report. But beyond this we found ourselves, in the 
light of our discussions with Provincial Committees and provincial 
Governments, unable to go. 

The distributive vote. 

48. Under the distributive system of voting, the elector has as many 
votes as there are seats, but can give one vote only to any one candidate. 
We found that considerable interest was taken in certain provinces in the 
question of the distributive vote, and that there was a not unimportant 
degree of support for its employment in cases in which seats were 
reserved in a multi-member constituency. 

It was advocated in its compulsory form in connection with 
constituencies containing reserved seats, where, so it was suggested, 
the voter might be given different, coloured ballot papers to ensure 
a division of his two votes between the scheduled caste and the caste 
Hindu candidate. So far, however, as the scheduled caste constituencies 
are concerned, we are of opinion that the distributive vote is open to 
much the same criticism as the single non-transferable vote, and to the 
risk in practice that the compulsory assignment of the votes would in 
effect emphasise the separate character of the representation accorded. 
We admit that it is not perhaps of decisive importance, and that it may 
well be argued that when there is a multiplicity of scheduled caste candi¬ 
dates, a member of the scheduled castes would distribute his votes between 
those scheduled caste candidates according to his preference. Alterna¬ 
tively, it is possiblo that he might distribute his votes between the caste 
Hindu candidates, if more than one in number. These are possibilities. 
But we do not regard it as probable that there will be a multiplicity of 
scheduled caste candidates, save possibly in Bengal. We feel that votes 
will as a rule, given Indian conditions and the past history of this ques¬ 
tion, be divided according to the caste of the elector between the caste 
Hindu and the scheduled caste candidate, and we regret that, in these 
circumstances, we are unable to recommend the adoption of the system 
for scheduled caste constituencies. 

49. As regards the other multi-member constituencies, we are not 
in favour of the adoption of the distributive vote, and we are of opinion 
that any advantages it may have are more than outweighed by the very 
definite advantages which we see in the adoption of the cumulative 
system of voting in multi-member constituencies. 

The cumulative vote. 

50. Under this system, the elector has as many votes as there are 
seats, but may plump them all for one candidate, or distribute them over 
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two or more candidates as he may desire. This is the existing system 
in Bombay, and it is certainly much simpler administratively than the 
distributive system which is in force in Madras. In addition, it gives 
the elector the utmost liberty. His freedom is unfettered. This is 
entirely denied him in the single non-transferable vote, and only 
partially allowed by the distributive vote. 

51. We may add that the cumulative system of voting cannot be 
regarded as contrary to the Poona Pact, and that its use in elections in 
constituencies in which one seat is reserved for the scheduled castes has 
the support of representative leaders of those castes. 

52. We found, in the course of our investigations, that the question 
of the method of voting was of fundamental importance as affecting the 
decision whether there should or should not be multi-member consti¬ 
tuencies alike in Bombay and in Madras. In Bombay, which has had 
fifteen years’ experience of this system, and where it has worked, as far 
as can be judged, exceedingly satisfactorily, public and political opinion 
was strongly in favour of the retention of the cumulative system of voting. 
The Government of Bombay in the course of their discussions with us 
went indeed so far as to say that, unless the cumulative system of voting 
was adopted, they saw no real advantage in multi-member constituencies. 

That the matter is of equal importance as affecting those multi¬ 
member constituencies, the establishment of which we recommend in 
the future Madras Provincial Legislative Assembly, may be gauged 
from the fact that an important witness appeared beforo us as a strong 
advocate of the retention in the case of Madras of single-member consti¬ 
tuencies, except where multi-member constituencies were required for the 
scheduled castes. This gentleman had been a member of the Provincial 
Committee and had formed part of the majority of that Committee which 
submitted a recommendation in favour of single-member constituencies. 
His objection was not directed so much against multi-member constituen¬ 
cies as such, in the conditions of Madras, as to multi-member constituencies 
with the distributive system of voting, such as had been recommended by 
the minority of the Madras Provincial Delimitation Committee. He inti¬ 
mated that if the cumulative system of voting was substituted for the 
distributive system of voting, his objection to multi-member constituen¬ 
cies fell to the ground. Another influential member of the Committee, 
who had pressed for multi-member constituencies with the distributive 
system of voting, finally expressed before us his acceptance of the 
cumulative system in such constituencies. 

Our recommendation. 

53. We recommend, in these circumstances, after the most careful 
consideration, that, save in the circumstances referred to later in 
this paragraph, the cumulative system of voting should be adopted in 
all multi-member territorial constituencies, whether they contain a seat 
reserved for members of the scheduled castes or not. It is arguable 
that it is more complicated than the system of the single non-transferable 
vote, and that in the interests of simplicity there is much to be urged in 
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favour of that system. But the objections which we see to the 
single non-transferable vote, where there is any question of seats 
reserved for the scheduled castes, and which are, in our opinion, 
decisive, have been set out above. We do not in the light of 
the very strong support given to the cumulative, system of voting by 
the Government of Bombay, with their long experience of it, consider 
that the risk of confusion is a real one, or that the administrative diffi¬ 
culties involved in its adoption are really serious. It is in these circum¬ 
stances that we submit our recommendation, that, save where a local Gov¬ 
ernment strongly urges that the single non-transferable vote should be 
employed in the case of an individual multi-member constituency in which 
no seat is reserved, the cumulative method of voting should be generally 
adopted in multi-member territorial constituencies. In Orissa we have, 
for example, made an exception in the Berhampur constituency, where 
there is no seat reserved for the scheduled castes, and where the intention 
is to protect the Telegu minority. Similarly in the Singhbhum, and 
backward tribal constituencies in Bihar, we agree that the single non- 
transferable vote might be used with advantage. 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE TERRITORIAL CONSTITUENCIES. 

54. A question of fundamental importance in connection with delimita¬ 
tion is, of course, the delimitation of the territorial communal constituen¬ 
cies allotted to the general, the Muhammadan, and the Sikh population. 
On the satisfactory delimitation of these constituencies, and the proper 
balancing of interests, whether general or local, in framing proposals for 
them, must inevitably depend the smooth and satisfactory working of the 
new constitution. We have, in these circumstances, examined with 
particular care the proposals for the delimitation of these constituencies 
submitted to us by the different provinces. 


Scope of present chapter. 

55. In the earlier chapters of our Report, we have discussed the 
general principles which have guided us in dealing with the question of 
the relative representation of urban and rural interests, and the question 
whether the territorial communal constituencies in the future Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies should be multi-member or single-member. We 
propose in the present chapter to confine ourselves to an examination 
in some detail, in the case of each_ province, of the general basis on which 
the proposals of that province are framed, to a detailed examination of 
those proposals as affecting the question of urban and rural representation, 
and to a brief statement of the more important representations made to 
us in respect of individual constituencies, and of our recommendations 
with regard to them. 

Large measure of agreement in provinces as to general delimitation. 

56. We wish in the first place to say that our task has been greatly 
facilitated by the fact that in almost every province we found a very large 
measure of agreement between all parties as to the delimitation of the great 
bulk of the territorial constituencies. In every province, however, we 
have been faced with the necessity of examining numerous representa¬ 
tions in regard to the delimitation of individual constituencies, and in 
■every province except Assam or Orissa, (in which this question does not 
arise), we have found it necessary to scrutinise in detail the proposals 
submitted to us for the relative representation of urban and rural areas, 
fiave in the case of Madras, there has rarely, if ever, been any important 
point of detail (as distinct from the general principle, which is discussed 
in Chapter III of our Report) in connection with the question whether 
constituencies should be single-member or multi-member ; and the degree 
of unanimity as to the relative advantages of one or the other method of 
framing constituencies has invariably been so marked that we have 
found no difficulty in reaching a decision regarding it. The method of 
voting in such constituencies as are reserved for the scheduled castes— 
or, in two provinces, for the backward tribes—has been dealt with in 
Chapter III of our Report. 
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Constituencies reserved for special interests and women to be dealt with 

separately. 

57. With the general principles governing the allocation of the seats 
assigned to representatives of special interests and of women in the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies, and, in so far as this may be necessary, 
with the qualifications to be prescribed for electors and candidates 
in those constituencies, we propose to deal in detail in separate 
chapters of our Report, in which we shall set out not merely the 
principles in question, but the detailed proposals of the various 
local Governments in respect of each of the special interests concerned 
and our recommendations regarding them. Such references as appear in 
the present chapter to the constituencies allotted to representatives of 
special interests (including women and the scheduled castes) are therefore 
of a cursory nature. 

The general basis of our proposals. 

58. Before turning to a detailed examination of the proposals of indi¬ 
vidual Governments, we may remark that we have endeavoured so far 
as possible to base our proposals on recognised administrative units, 
whether the tahsil, the thorn, the taluq, the district, or the division; 
and that we have adopted the principle that it is undesirable in any 
case to reduce the number of seats assigned to urban areas, or to a 
special interest, below the number so assigned in the existing Legislative 
Councils. Broadly speaking, we have as a rule taken population 
as the general basis of our proposals. But we have not failed to 
take into account such special conditions as area, voting strength, and 
the difficulty of communications, where we regarded the case for giving 
weight to those considerations as justified by the special circumstances 
of any individual case. 

We now turn to a detailed analysis of the proposals of the various 
local Governments. 
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I.—MADRAS. 

59. Statistics. 


Ar«a [excluding the totally excluded areas and the portions to be 
transferred to Orissa (17,197 sq. miles)] .. .. .. 126,663 

sq. miles. 

Number of districts (including Madras City) .. .. 26 

Numbor of divisions! .. .. .. .. ... 94 

Population— 

Total population—[excluding totally excluded areas (16,040) 

and portions to be transferred to Orissa (2,540,377)] .. 44,183,690 

Hindus (including scheduled castes) .. .. .. 39,083,342 

Scheduled castes .. .. .. .. .. 6,944,747 

Muhammadans .. .. .. .. .. 3,290,294 

Indian Christians .. ., .. .. ,. 1,703,791 

Europeans .. .. .. .. .. 12,341 

Anglo-Indians .. .. .. .. .. 28,630 


t These units in Madras correspond to the taheil or the thana in other provinces. 

Preparatory work by the local Government. 

60. The proposals of the local Government are based on a long 
period of preparatory work A statement showing the points of detail 
affecting delimitation which had been left for farther consideration in the 
White Paper was published in the Press in May 19113. In May 1935 the 
local Government appointed a Delimitation Committee with a non-official 
chairman. Of the fourteen members of the Committee two only, (one 
being the secretary), were officials. The Committee, which was instructed 
to make recommendations for the delimitation of the territorial and spe¬ 
cial interest constituencies in the Presidency, established a series of sub¬ 
committees, consisting of women, Muhammadans, Indian Christians, 
members of the scheduled castes, representatives of labour, and represen¬ 
tatives of land holders, to examine in detail and report to the main Com¬ 
mittee on the special problems relating to their subject. The Committee, 
which took into consideration provisional proposals framed by the local 
Government, together with the representations which had till then 
been received from individuals or public bodies regarding the formation 
of constituencies, signed its report on the 11th August. That report, 
with the observations of the local Government, was then published 
in the Press, with a statement that the views expressed by the Govern¬ 
ment were tentative and liable to reconsideration in the light of any 
further criticisms which they might receive. Numerous representations 
were subsequently received from individuals or public bodies, and 
were considered by the Committee, which also heard supplementary 
oral evidence in respect of a number of subjects, a second report being 
published on the 5th October. Finally, the reports of the Committee and 
the views expressed on them by the local Government were debated in 
the Provincial Legislative Council on 31st October. 1st November .And 
2nd November 1935. 
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Proposals of the local Government. 

61. There will be 216 seats in the future Provincial Legislative Assemb- 
, ly in Madras. Of these, 146 are general seats (30 of this number being 
reserved for the scheduled castes), 28 are allotted to representatives of the 
Muhammadan community, two to Anglo-Indians, three to Europeans, eight 
to Indian Christians and one to representatives of backward areas and 
tribes. The remaining seats are allotted to representatives of special 
interests. They include eight seats (six general, one Muhammadan and 
one Indian Christian) assigned to representatives of women. 

62. The proposals submitted to us by the local Government are based, 
broadly speaking, on the inclusion in urban constituencies of those townfl 
only which in their view possess indisputable urban characteristics, a total 
of sixteen in all. The remaining towns, irrespective of their size, will 
be included in the rural constituencies. On the basis of population urban 
areas would be entitled, on the ratio of the population of all municipalities 
to the total population, to some fifteen seats out of the 182 allotted to the 
general, Muhammadan, and Indian Christian communities (excluding 
women). In the interests of securing a reasonable balance of urban and 
rural representation it is in fact proposed to allot fifteen general and two 
Muhammadan seats to urban constituencies, in addition to five of 
the eight seats assigned to representatives of women. The local 
Government further recommend that, save where multi-member 
constituencies are necessitated by the reservation of seats for the 
scheduled castes, or by the impracticability of conveniently dividing a 
large revenue division, the territorial constituencies in the Presidency 
should be single member. The scheduled caste constituencies have been 
allotted, under their proposals, to those areas in which their population 
is largest. The average area and population of the general and Muham¬ 
madan constituencies under the present constitution and the proposals of 
the local Government as finally amended in the light of discussion with us 
are as follows ;— 



General. 

Muhammadan. 


: Existing 

Proposed. 

Existing. 

Proposed. 

Area (Sq. miles.) 

2,031 

1,093 

2,154 ; 

i 

615 

Population 

586,930 

| 301,674 

| 814,820 

242,168 

: 


Note.—T he ratio of urban to rural seats ■will be approximately 1 to 10 - 7, 
while the ratio of urban population to rural population, on the basis of the census figure, 
will be 1 to 12 


Proposed representation of urban areas. 

63, The efleet of the proposals submitted to us by the local Govern¬ 
ment was to set aside (in addition to two of the general seats reserved 
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for women, the seat assigned to Muhammadan women, and the seat re¬ 
served for Indian Christian women) fifteen general and two Muhammadan 
seats out of a total of 182 for the representation of urban areas. Of the 
fifteen general seats, five under their proposals fell to Madras, one of this 
number being reserved for the representation of the scheduled castes. 
The remaining ten were set aside for the representation of urban, general 
interests in the remainder of the Presidency. One Muhammadan seat 
was assigned to Madras City, and the other to selected urban areas in 
Malabar. 

64. The question of the basis on which the ten general seats were to be 
allotted had formed the subject of very considerable preliminary discus¬ 
sion both in the Provincial Committee and in the local Government. 
There was general agreement, both in the Government and in the Com¬ 
mittee, that, in the special circumstances of Madras, there could be no 
justification for including in urban constituencies any units, except those 
which contained a substantial population and possessed marked urban 
characteristics. Proceeding on this assumption, the Provincial Com¬ 
mittee in the first place put forward alternative schemes. One of 
these schemes contemplated the formation of urban constituencies 
on the basis of the selection of ten single towns. The alternative scheme 
favoured the grouping, in the ten urban seats available, of all the munici¬ 
palities in the province in groups of districts, a procedure adopted in 
Bengal and in the Punj ab. The number of municipalities so to be grouped 
varied from five to twelve, the average being approximately eight. 

65. The local Government found themselves unable to support the 
alternative proposal which provided for the grouping of municipalities. 
In the first place, they hold that, as compared with some other provinces, 
there is little or no conflict of interest between the towns and the rural 
areas adjoining them. Madras is pre-eminently an agricultural province, 
and rural ideas prevail even in the towns, as in market towns iu England. 
Secondly, they believe that there is a real danger that the combination of 
large and small towns would result in an electorate composed of units 
which had little if anything in common, which were geographically and 
historically separate, and which would find the greatest diificulty in 
returning a member who could satisfactorily represent all portions 
of his constituency. Such an arrangement, they contend, would place the 
candidate in the invidious position of having to meet the possibly diver¬ 
gent claims of different towns. In these circumstances they adopted a 
modified version of the first scheme which had been put forward by the 
Provincial Committee, and recommended that an urban constituency 
should be based on not more than two towns of substantial size iu the 
same district. It was this recommendation, modified in certain respects, 
which was put forward to our Committee on its arrival in Madras. 

Discussion of the local Government's scheme. 

66. On a close examination of these proposals, we were unable 
at first sight to regard them as wholly satisfactory. While fully 
appreciating the reasons which led the local Government to favour the 
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selection of areas which were decisively urban in character as the basis of 
their urban constituencies, we felt considerable difficulty in accepting as 
satisfactory without further explanation a scheme under which a number 
of units with a population running into thousands (and in one case a 
population of no less than 61,000) would be cast into rural constitu¬ 
encies. The objections which we saw were two-fold. In the first place, 
we found it, on the face of it, extremely difficult to feel confident that 
units with so large a population did not possess urban characteristics 
such as would justify their inclusion in urban constituencies. Secondly, 
it seemed to us at least equally open to question whether the effect of 
throwing these large and relatively compact units of population into rural 
constituencies w r ould not result in the domination of those constituencies 
by the urban element. After further consideration, it seemed to us, 
however, that it should be not impossible to devise a modified scheme 
which would meet the wishes of the local Government and our criticisms of 
it. The general effect of that scheme would be to gather into ten groups 
all the municipalities in the province with a population of over 25,000. 
The groups would be formed so far as possible by a combination of certain 
districts, which the Provincial Delimitation Committee, with their local 
knowledge of the conditions of Madras, had originally recommended 
as being suitable to form the basis of such a combination. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, we explained to the local Government the difficulties we felt, 
and we invited them, failing a resolution of those difficulties, to consider 
either the alternative scheme which we had put forward, or some modi¬ 
fication of their original proposal, so as to bring it into closer harmony 
with the broad principles indicated in our terms of reference. 

67. The local Government, to whose readiness to assist us in this 
matter we desire to pay the fullest tribute, found themselves, however, 
unable, as a result of further discussion with our Committee, to recommend 
any material modification in their original proposals. Broadly speaking, 
their attitude was that there was no question of urban and rural in 
Madras ; and that had they had a free hand, they would have recommended 
the abolition of urban constituencies altogether, and (with the possible 
exception of Madras City) would have divided the whole of the area 
of the Presidency into territorial constituencies in which no distinction 
would be made between urban and rural. They urged very strongly 
that while, at first sight the proposals which they had put forward might 
appear unsatisfactory, when viewed from the standpoint of Parliament or 
of critics unfamiliar with Madras, still that criticism, based essentially 
on British parliamentary conditions, and so ultimately on electoral 
and economic conditions in Great Britain, could not reasonably be 
regarded as necessarily valid in the very different conditions of the 
Madras Presidency ; that their proposals (and we are bound to admit 
that the evidence at our disposal entirely supports their suggestion) 
had been universally accepted in that Presidency; and that, therefore, 
having regard to all the circumstances, to the very full explanations 
which had been furnished by the local Government as to the special 
conditions to meet which their proposals had been framed, and to 
the impossibility of devising any equally satisfactory alternative scheme 
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for the representation of urban and rural interests, or for the basis on 
which the urban and rural constituencies should be constituted, those 
proposals should be accepted. 

68. The alternative scheme which we had tentatively put forward 
was not, in their view, calculated to meet the case. That alternative 
involved either the grouping of districts, or the combination of towns 
within the same district. The local Government thought that either of 
these courses was open to objection. Inter-district jealousy was very 
keen. It was indeed much keener than any rivalry between urban and 
rural. Jealousy between towns in the same district was equally keen. 
When the towns to be grouped were approximately of the same size, 
that jealousy might be accentuated, and when the grouping proposed 
involved the combination of one large town with two or three smaller 
ones, the smaller towns would undoubtedly feel that they were likely to 
be dominated by the larger town, and would regard any proposal which 
would have this effect with much resentment. There would be less 
chance of friction if, as proposed by the local Government, the various 
towns were included in separate constituencies with the surrounding rural 
areas. The local Government informed us, finally, that in so far as our 
doubts arose from the risk that rural constituencies might be dominated 
by urban elements, they were entirely satisfied that none of the towns 
which have not been selected for inclusion in the urban constituencies 
is likely to dominate a rural constituency into which it may now be thrown, 
and they supported their view by a detailed analysis of voting strength 
in the constituencies in question. 

Our recommendations, 

69. We have carefully considered the proposals of the Government 
of Madras in the light of the very full supplementary information 
and explanations given by the local Government. As regards the 
general basis of their scheme, we will not deny that, despite the 
full and carefully argued case advanced by them, we are not wholly 
satisfied even now that our first objections to their proposals are 
entirely without foundation. We find it difficult for example, to 
believe that a town so large as Conjeevaram, with a population of 
61,000, is either lacking in the main characteristics of an urban area, 
or is unlikely to influence to a material degree the rural constituency 
into which it may be cast. We cannot, on the other hand, but be 
impressed by the undoubted acquiescence (indeed the support) 
accorded by public opinion, in the province, so far as it is in any way vocal, 
to the local Government’s proposals. We did not receive a single pro¬ 
test either against the exclusion of a town from the urban constituen¬ 
cies or against its inclusion in any rural area. The proposals of the 
Government are approved by the Provincial Legislative Council, and by 
the representative Provincial Delimitation Committee, and they are still 
maintained by the Government, after being subjected to close criticism on 
the part of our Committee, and after a very lengthy and thorough discus¬ 
sion. The weightage, moreover, given to urban areas under their scheme 
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is not in our view excessive, even if the three women’s constituencies to be 
located in urban areas are taken into account : it represents a ratio 
of 1 : 7£ as against a ratio between urban and rural population of 1 : 6. 

70. The local Government, finally, in addition to certain other alter¬ 
ations which we regard as improvements, have so rearranged their 
women’s seats (as explained in paragraph 346 of our Report) as to 
increase by one the number of those seats assigned to urban areas, and 
to secure that, if only by means of these seats, certain areas of a semi- 
urban character, which, under their proposals, have been excluded from the 
urban constituencies shall receive a degree of urban representation. 

71. Despite the doubts which we entertain as to the entire suit¬ 
ability in all respects of the arrangements proposed by the local Gov¬ 
ernment, wc feel that the matter is not perhaps one of sufficient import¬ 
ance to justify a radical alteration by us of a scheme which, in the 
opinion of those who will have to work it, and of those whose 
parliamentary representation it must vitally affect for a number 
of years to come, seems in fact likely to be well suited to the particu¬ 
lar conditions of the province. In these circumstances, we recommend 
for acceptance the local Government’s proposals with the modifi¬ 
cations to which we have referred above. The effect of these proposals 
will be to allot one urban seat to each of the following towns or groups 
of towns :— 




Population. 

No. of seats 

Vizagapatam 


51.299 

I 

Cocanatla 


60,948 

l 

Masulipatam-Bbzwada 


95,961 

1 

Guntur-Tenali 


73,661 

1 

Madras City 


523,077 

5 

Tanjore-Kumbakonara .. 

• . . 

.. 113,733 

1 

Madura 


.. 158,731 

1 

Tinnevelly-Palamcottah 


79,012 

1 

Coimbatore 


80,241 

1 

Salem 


91,271 

1 

Triohinopoly-Srirangam . . 


. . 127,621 

1 


72. In addition one Muhammadan seat will be assigned to Madras 
Citv, the Muhammadan population of which is 70,031, and one to the 
municipalities of Calicut, Cannanore, and Tellicherry, on the West 
coast of the province, with a Muhammadan population of 60,728; 
the three general women’s seats will, as explained in chapter VI of our 
Report, be, assigned respectively to the urban areas of Madras City, 
Ellore, and Tellicherry cum Calicut ; one Muhammadan woman’s seat 
will be assigned to Madras City : and the seat reserved for an Indian. 
Christian woman will be allotted to the municipalities of Tinncvelly, 
Palamcottah, and Tuticorin. 
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Representations in connection with individual constituencies. 

73. We have received and considered in consultation with the local 
Government, and in the light of the evidence tendered to us, a number of 
representations suggesting modifications of varying degrees of importance 
in the territorial constituencies recommended by the local Government. 
We are satisfied as a result of our examination of those representations 
that in no case have the claims advanced been substantiated, and we 
would refer in particular to the representations we received regarding 
the allocation of seats to the Muhammadans of the West Coast. 

We may mention that we invited the local Government to consider 
further whether it would not be desirable to revise the composition of two 
of the Muhammadan rural seats, so as to allot one seat to Chittoor cum 
Chingleput, and one seat to South Arcot, in substitution for their pre¬ 
sent proposal to allot one seat to Chittoor and one to Chingleput cum 
South Arcot. The local Government inform us, however, that Chittoor, 
with a larger Muhammadan population than South Arcot, has a better 
claim to be formed into an independent constituency ; that the popula¬ 
tion of Chittoor is predominantly Telugu, and that of Chingleput and South 
Arcot predominantly Tamil; and that they are in these circumstances 
of opinion that the distribution which they recommend results in a more 
homogeneous constituency than would result from the adoption of the 
alternative suggestion under discussion. We accept their view. 

We have in the circumstances no recommenda tion to make for a 
revision of the boundaries of the individual constituencies proposed by 
the local Government and the Provincial Committee. 
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74. Statistics. 

Area 

Number of Divisions .. 

Number of Districts .. 
population— 


Total population .. 

.. 18,192,475 

Hindus (including Mahrattas and scheduled castes) 

.. 16,602,932 

{Mahrattas and allied castes 

.. 6,664,530 

Scheduled castes .. 

.. 1,673,896 

Muhammadans .. 

.. 1,602,385 

Indian Cliristians .. 

267,460 

Europeans . . .. _ 

18,028 

Anglo-Indians .. .... 

14,176 

Distribution of the seals in the future 

Assembly. 


75. The future Bombay Provincial Legislative Assembly will contain 
175 seats. 114 of these are general, fifteen of that number being 
reserved for the scheduled castes, and seven for Mahrattas ; 29 are Muham¬ 
madan, two Anglo-Tndian, three European and three Indian Christian: 
while one is reserved for a representative of backward areas and tribes. 
In addition five general seats and one Muhammadan seat are reserved 
for women. The balance of seventeen is allotted to various special 
interests. 

Preparatory work by the heal Government. 

76. In April 1933, the local Government set up a committee, com¬ 
posed of the Commissioners of Divisions, to make such provisional preli¬ 
minary investigations as were possible with regard to the delimitation of 
constituencies for the future Provincial Legislative Assembly on the basis 
of the proposals in the White Paper. The result of the investigations of 
the Commissioners, with the preliminary observations thereon of the local 
Government, was referred in June 1935 to a special Provincial Delimi¬ 
tation Committee. The Committee, which was under the chairmanship 
of a High Court Judge, consisted, with one exception, of non-officials 
who were members of the Provincial Legislative Council. The Com¬ 
mittee co-opted representatives of women, labour and commerce. 
A summary of its recommendations for the future Provincial Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly was published in the Press at the beginning of August 
for public criticism, together with the provisional views of the local 
Government. The recommendations themselves were discussed in the 


% Exclusive of tho Mahrattas and allied castes of tne Abmodabad, Broach and 
Panch Mahals, Kaira and Surat Districts, and also of the Kurubs of the Belgaum, 
Bijapur, Dharwar and Kanara Districts. 
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Bombay Legislative Council on the 23rd and 24th September, thirty-eight 
members taking part in the debates. A supplementary report, embodying, 
the recommendations of the Committee on certain further representations 
received from the public, was submitted to the local Government on the 
1st October, and a second supplementary report on the 12th October. 
We are informed that the proposals submitted to us by the local Govern¬ 
ment are based on a full consideration of the recommendations of the 
Provincial Committee, of the views expressed in the debate in the Council, 
and of the very numerous representations which have been received from 
the general public and copies of which have been communicated to us. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

77. The proposals of the local Government are based on the adoption, 
wherever possible, of multi-member constituencies with a cumulative 
system of voting. For the purpose of the distribution of seats between 
urban and rural, they have considered as urban and formed into urban 
constituencies “ only the bigger cities which have genuinely urban 
characteristics and whose problems and interests are different from or 
likely to conflict with those of the areas classed as rural But they 
have taken care to ensure that, in those cases in which urban areas are 
included in rural constituencies, the constituencies shall be so arranged 
that voters from urban areas will not have a preponderating influence 
in the election of candidates. The towns which have been selected as the 
basis of their urban general constituencies contain in no case a popula¬ 
tion of less than 108,000. Of the Muhammadan urban soats, five are allot¬ 
ted to Bombay City, and one to Ahmedabad City with a population of 
75,606. Leaving out of account the seats allotted to women, the local Gov¬ 
ernment propose that there should be twelve general and five Muhammadan 
urban seats. If the women’s seats are taken into account and if the 
Anglo-Indian, European, and Indian Christian seats are also included, 
the total number of urban seats will be 26. All towns other than 
those included in the urban constituencies, have been merged into rural 
constituencies, to which 132 seats have been allotted. The ratio of 
urban to rural voters (on the basis of the admittedly incomplete provi¬ 
sional rolls which have been prepared) will under the proposals of the 
local Government, be 473,619: 1,590,983, as compared to the present 
ratio of 257,294 : 492,372. The average area, population and voting 
strength of the general and Muhammadan seats in the existing Bombay 
Legislative Council and the future Bombay Legislative Assembly are as 
follows:— 

Area. Population. Voting strength. 

----w-*-, r---*-7. 

Present. Proposed. Present. Proposed. Present. Proposed. 

General .. 2,340 764 444,300 145,107 13,331 14,414 

sq. miles, sq. miles. 

Muhammadan 8,580 3,218 144,085 54,032 5,488 5,115 

sq. miles, sq. miles. 

MC154IDC(WOP) d 
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We are informed that the constituencies, the area of some of which 
is considerable, will be manageable by a candidate without undue expense 
or physical strain, that one day will suffice for polling them, and that no 
difficulty should arise as regards the maintenance of contact by members. 

Basis fob Urban and Rural Representation recommended by the 

local Government. 

78. As stated in paragraph 77 above, the broad principle adopted by 
the local Government is to concentrate urban representation in a limited 
number of large towns which have indisputably urban characteristics, 
all other towns being included in the rural constituencies. Under their 
proposals, 132 out of 158 territorial seats (including those assigned 
to women) will be allotted to rural constituencies (104 general, 24 
Muhammadan, one European, one Anglo-Indian and two Indian Christian) 
and 26 will be urban (sixteen general, six Muhammadan, two European, one 
Anglo-Indian and one Indian Christian). The urban seats will thus be 17 
per cent, of the total, and the rural 83 per cent. Out of a total of 75 elected 
seats in general constituencies in the existing Legislative Council, 17, or 23 
per cent., are urban, and 58, or 77 per cent., are rural. The urban popula¬ 
tion of the Presidency at the present time is stated to be 24 per cent., 
13 per cent, of which is, however, made up of the population of small 
towns which, under the local Government’s proposals, will be included 
in the rural constituencies. If the population of the large urban areas 
which they propose to include in urban constituencies is alone taken into 
account, it is 11 per cent, of the total population of the Presidency and 
receives 17 per cent, of the seats. In other words, on the basis of the 
local Government’s proposals, urban interests receive a definite weightage 
in terms of seats. 

Questions for consideration. 

79. The questions for consideration are, in the first place, the general 
suitability of the basis adopted by the local Government, and secondly 
the appropriateness of the degree of weightage which they recommend 
for urban interests. 

Suitability of the basis proposed. 

80. As regards the first of these points, we would invite attention to 
the discussion of this question in Chapter II of our Report. We are 
ourselves disposed to see much advantage in a division of urban from rural 
representation on the lines proposed by the local Government. Such a 
division ensures that the urban constituencies are not over-loaded with 
small and scattered urban elements, insufficiently important in themselves 
to exercise any decisive influence, and yet sufficiently numerous to involve 
some risk that the representative of an urban constituency will not be 
in a position to speak with a decisive voice on such matters affecting urban 
interests as may arise in discussion in the legislatures. It is, however, 
clearly of particular importance, if a basis is to be adopted such as that 
now under consideration, to ensure that it does not result in the inclusion 
in the rural constituencies of urban elements so substantial that they 
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will dominate those constituencies, and equally to ensure that no unit 
of such a character as to give it a valid claim to inclusion in the urban 
constituencies has been omitted from those constituencies. 

Our recommendations. 

81. We have examined these questions very closely with the local 
Government, and have discussed individually with them the position of 
a series of towns, the population of which appeared at first sight to be 
such as to merit their inclusion in urban areas or to risk their exercising 
a dominating influence in rural constituencies if they are excluded from 
the urban category. The most important of these towns is Hubli, 
which has a population so large as 89,982. Among other important 
towns are Dharwar (41,671), Satara (26,378), Nasik (48,703) and Jalgaon 
(34,375). The local Government admit that Hubli is in the nature of 
a border line case, though they describe it as being a collection of some 
eleven hamlets ; but, in agreement with their Delimitation Committee, 
they do not consider, despite its size, that it is sufficiently large, or so 
markedly industrial as to justify its conclusion in an urban constituency. 
In every other case which we put to them, the local Government expressed 
the view that, large as might be the population of the towns to which 
reference was made, they were essentially large market towns, the out¬ 
look of which is wholly agricultural, which are closely connected with 
the surrounding countryside, which themselves prefer to be included 
in the rural category, and to the inclusion of which the rural areas raise 
no objection. The local Government were unanimously of opinion that 
there was no risk that any of the towns would dominate the rural 
constituencies, and they were equally definitely of opinion that the 
urban element will hardly exercise any influence in such constituen¬ 
cies. The views expressed by the local Government are fully supported 
by the Provincial Committee, and so far as we can judge, have 
almost unanimous support in the provincial Legislative Council and 
in the Presidency itself. In the circumstances, we recommend their 
proposals for acceptance. 

The weightage proposed for urban areas. 

82. The next question is that of the weightage proposed to be given 
to urban areas. From the figures quoted in paragraph 78 above, it will be 
seen that under the proposals of the local Government they receive a 
definite weightage. We have received strong representations in favour of 
the grant of some additional weightage to Bombay City. Those repre¬ 
sentations urged that Bombay, under the present constitution, receives six 
general seats (one of which is reserved) out of a total of 43 (seven of which 
are reserved), that the proposals of the local Government involved the 
allocation to it of nine general seats only (of which three will be reserved), 
and that the general effect is, in a very much larger House, to allot only 
one more unreserved seat to Bombay. It was urged that on considera¬ 
tions of population, of voting strength, and of the commercial, industrial, 
and educational importance of Bombay, there is a strong case for a further 
addition, and the claim has been made in one representation that no fewer 

d 2 
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than three more general seats, one of which it was suggested might be 
taken from Ahmedabad City, and two from the Central Division, should be 
allotted to Bombay. 

Additional weightage recommended for Bombay City. 

83. This is a question of much importance, and we have closely 
investigated it in consultation with the local Government and the Pro¬ 
vincial Committee. We arc of opinion, as a result, that there is a case 
for some additional weightage for Bombay City. We have explained 
in paragraph 349 and paragraphs 303 to 305 of our Report the circum¬ 
stances in which we recommend the redistribution of the seats allotted 
to women and the scheduled castes, which will result in the assignment 
to Bombay City of one additional women’s seat and one additional sche¬ 
duled caste seat. With these additions, we are of opinion that the legiti¬ 
mate claims of Bombay City will be adequately safeguarded. The rela¬ 
tively small additional weightage to urban interests which is involved 
in the acceptance of our recommendations is not in our view in any way 
excessive. 

Representations in respect of indimduul constituencies. 

84. We have received a large number of suggestions in regard to the 
modification of the boundaries of individual constituencies or the re¬ 
distribution of individual seats. We have examined these, and in certain 
cases, where we thought that a prima facie case had been established, 
we have asked for the assistance of the local Government to enable us 
to reach a conclusion. The only points which, in the light of our investi¬ 
gations, appeared to us to call for detailed discussion in our Report are : 

(a) the claims of the Northern Division to a larger number of seats ; 

(b) the claims of Surat and Rander to a Muhammadan urban 

seat; and 

(c) the possibility of combining certain districts into dual-member 

constituencies for the purpose of Muhammadan representation. 

We deal with these questions seriatim 

(a) The claims of the Northern Division. 

85. On a population basis, it appears that the Northern Division 
of the Bombay Presidency is entitled to 28 seats, and the Central Division 
to 49, as against 27 and 50 seats, respectively, allotted to them under the 
proposals of the local Government, Thus Poona City in the Central Divi¬ 
sion, which is entitled to 1 - 4 seats on a basis of population, has been allot¬ 
ted 2 ; while Kaira District in the Northern Division, which is entitled on 
population to 4-89 seats, has been allotted four seats. We_ suggested to 
the local Government that in these circumstances one seat should be 
transferred from Poona to Kaira. 

86. The local Government, while admitting that on a population 
basis the Northern Division would be entitled to one more seat, urged 
strongly, however, that their scheme was a carefully balanced scheme in 
which it would be impossible to make even minor alterations at this 
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stage without recasting its whole basis ; that Poona, as the second capital 
of the Presidency and an important cultural centre, can reasonably 
claim the slight weightage accorded to it under their proposals; that the 
advantage which the Central Division at present enjoys, will disappear, 
consequent on the transfer of one women’s seat from Satara South to 
Bombay City ; and that if considerations of population are to carry 
decisive weight, the Southern Division has a still stronger claim to further 
representation than the Northern Division. We are impressed by the 
arguments advanced by the local Government, and in the light of them, 
we are of opinion that the general distribution originally recommended by 
them should stand. 

(b) Claims of Surat and Rander to a Muhammadan urban seat. 

87. The original proposals of the Bombay Provincial Delimitation 
Committee recommended the allocation of one Muhammadan urban seat 
to Surat and Rander cities with a population of 36,306. The same pro¬ 
posals envisaged the allocation of one seat to Belgaum district rural, 
which has a population of 93,224. The final proposals of the local Gov¬ 
ernment as submitted to us allotted two seats to Belgaum, the second 
seat being that which the Provincial Committee had proposed to assign 
to Surat and Rander, those cities thus being deprived of representation. 

88. The local Government, whom we asked for a report on this 
question, inform us that the average population quota for a Muhammadan 
seat is 53,413 ; that in no circumstances could Surat and Rander with their 
population of 36,306 establish a claim to an entire seat; and that the 
allotment to them of a seat would provoke legitimate claims from other 
areas of a similar size. As regards the choice of Belgaum as the district 
to receive the seat removed from Surat and Rander, the local Govern¬ 
ment state that the Belgaum district was selected because the original 
proposals of the Provincial Delimitation Committee accorded insuffi¬ 
cient representation to the Muhammadans of the Southern Division. 
They add that in so far as their action may be regarded as open to criti¬ 
cism on the ground that an urban seat is transferred to a rural district, 
it is relevant that the district of Belgaum includes the important town of 
Belgaum, and that it is not unlikely that ordinarily a candidate from 
the urban area will be returned by the rural constituency. 

We have carefully considered the local Government’s views. But 
having regard to the high voting strength of Surat-Rander (8,711 as 
compared with 6,216 in the Belgaum district), to the very strong re¬ 
presentations we have received, to the industrial importance of these 
towns, and to the fact that under the present constitution Surat shares 
an urban scat with Ahmedabad, we recommend that the original pro¬ 
posal of the Provincial Committee should be accepted, and that one Mu¬ 
hammadan urban seat should be allotted to Surat-Rander, the Belgaum 
district receiving one Muhammadan rural seat only. 

(c) Possibility of combining certain districts. 

89. In the light of representations received by us, we suggested 
to the local Government that, on the ground that it was suggested that 
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such a combination would probably result in the return of a better 
type of candidate, the following districts should be combined and made 
into dual-member Muhammadan rural constituencies :— 

(а) Satara and Sholapur ; 

(б) Ahmednagar and Poona ; 

(c) West Khandesh and Nasik. 

90. The local Government have been good enough to investigate 
this proposal. But they inform us that there is not in their view any 
force in the suggestion that better candidates would be forthcoming, if it 
were adopted. Its adoption would, apart from this, produce constituen¬ 
cies of unmanageable size, and it would conflict with the principle adopted 
by the Provincial Committee and the local Government in framing 
their Muhammadan constituencies, that not more than one district should 
be combined in a single constituency. The local Government state 
that they are satisfied that their original proposals have received the ap¬ 
proval of the majority of the Muhammadan population. In the light of 
their examination of the suggestion now under consideration, we are of 
opinion that they have established a decisive case for the acceptance of 
their original proposals. 

91. In all other respects we accept the recommendations of the local 
Government for the delimitation of the territorial constituencies. We 
discuss in the appropriate Chapters of our Report certain other sugges¬ 
tions for a modification of their proposals for the allocation of seats to 
women, to the scheduled castes, to Indian Christians and to backward 
tribes. 

Seats- reserved for Mahrattas. 

92. We accept the distribution of these seats recommended by the 
local Government. We wish, however, to draw attention to a minor 
but important point. The Government of India Act, in its references 
to the seats set aside for the representation of Mahrattas, makes no 
reference to the so-called “ Allied Castes ”, and it is arguable on a 
strict construction of the statute as it stands, that a member of the 
Allied Castes would be ineligible to vote or to stand-as a candidate for 
one of the Mahratta seats in question. The Allied Castes have, how¬ 
ever for many years shared the representation reserved for Mahrattas 
in the Bombay Legislative Council, and the definition of “Mahratta” 
in the existing Bombay electoral rules is so worded as to cover them. It 
is generally accepted in the Presidency that they are entitled to continue 
to enjoy the benefit of this representation; the local Government 
regard it as of real importance to place their position in regard to it 
beyond doubt, and we recommend in these circumstances that, to prevent 
any possibility of misunderstanding, the Order in Council delimiting 
constituencies should, if this is appropriate, contain a definition of 
“ Mahratta ”, which will cover the Allied Castes on the lines of the 
definition of “ Mahratta ” in the present Bombav Electoral Rules. 
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Area (excluding totally excluded ureas) .. 

72,514 

M umber of divisions .. 

5 

Number of districts (including the City of Calcutta) 
Population— 

27 

Total population 

.. 50,114,002 

Hindus (including scheduled castes) 

.. 21,670,407 

Scheduled castes .. 

.. 0,124,925 

Muhammadans 

.. 27,497,624 

Tribal 

528,037 

Buddhists 

316,031 

Indian Christians 

129,134 

European and allied races (British subject?) .. 

20,895 

Anglo-Indians- .. ... 

27,573 


Distribution of .seats in the future Assembly. 

94. Of the 250 seats in the future Provincial Legislative Assembly in 
Bengal, 78, of which thirty are reserved for the scheduled castes, are gen¬ 
eral, 117 are Muhammadan, three Anglo-Indian, eleven European and two 
Indian Christian. In addition, five seats (two general, two Muham¬ 
madan and one Anglo-Indian) are reserved for representatives of women. 
The remaining 34 seats are assigned to representatives of various special 
interests. 


Preparatory steps taken by the local Government. 


95. A Provincial Advisory Committee to advise on the distribution 
of seats under the reformed constitution was appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal so long ago as October 1932, Its Chairman was at the 
time of his appointment Minister in charge of Education. Of its sixteen 
members all save three were non-officials ; and of these non-officials, all 
except one were members of the Legislative Council. The work of the 
first session of the Committee was completed at the end of March 1934. 
The Committee at that stage made provisional recommendations for the 
delimitation of constituencies for both the Federal and the provincial legis¬ 
latures on the basis of the allocation of seats embodied in the communal 
decision, as altered by the Poona Pact and as incorporated in the White 
Paper. The second session of the Committee did not begin until after 
the passing of the Government of India Act, 1935. In that session, further 
proposals for the delimitation of constituencies, which had been framed 
by the local Government, and which had been released in a tentative 
form for public criticism on 17 th July 1935, were examined by the Com¬ 
mittee in the light of the representations received from the public. The 
proposals in question formed the subject, in August 1935, of a debate 
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in the Bengal Legislative Council, which lasted for two days, and in 
which 36 members took part. As finally submitted to us, they embodied 
the results of the examination by the local Government of the represen¬ 
tations received from the public, of the recommendations of the Pro¬ 
vincial Committee, and of the discussions which took place in the Legis¬ 
lative Council. 


Proposals of the local Government. 


96. The local Government propose to create single-member consti¬ 
tuencies. For the purpose of their general constituencies, they propose 
to regard as urban areas all municipalities, irrespective of population, 
which are subject to the provisions of the Bengal Municipal Act and the 
Calcutta Municipal Act, and, in addition, the cantonment of Barrackpore. 
Their Muhammadan urban constituencies are based on selected municipali¬ 
ties, which contain 62 per cent, of the Muhammadan urban population, 
on the ground that with the small number of seats available for distribu¬ 
tion, it would be impossible to create suitable urban constituencies com¬ 
prising the municipalities of the whole presidency. Under their scheme, 
units with a population so small as 1,600 are included in urban areas, 
while certain large towns, such as Kharagpur, with a population of 58,134, 
fall into rural areas, on the ground that they do not enjoy the form of 
government which has been adopted as the distinguishing criterion 
between urban and rural. 

97. Under the proposals of the local Government, there will (in addition 
to two general and two Muhammadan women’s seats which will be assigned 
to special constituencies in urban areas) be twelve general urban and six 
Muhammadan urban constituencies, as against eleven general urban and 
six Muhammadan urban constituencies in the present Legislative Council. 
As in the present Council, six of the general urban seats will be allotted 
to Calcutta. The weightage in favour of the urban population under the 
existing constitution is 116 per cent, in the case of the general 
and 316 per cent, in the case of the Muhammadan constituencies. The 
effect of the proposals now put forward by the local Government is to 
reduce the weightage to 41 per cent, in the case of general constituencies 
and to 43 per cent, in the case of Muhammadan constituencies. 

The scheduled cast * constituencies are under the local Govern¬ 
ment’s proposals exclusively situated in rural areas. They are allotted, 
generally speaking, to those areas in which the population of the scheduled 
Castes is the largest. 

98. The average area and population of a general and a Muhammadan 
seat under the existing and under the future constitution are as follows:— 


General .. 


Population. Area. 



Present. 

Proposed. 

Present. 

Proposed- 

• 

582,597 

300,706 

2.031 

1.999 

• 

814.818 

242,168 

2.154 

951 


Muhammadan ,. 
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Questions for consideration, 

99. The most important questions of a general character which ap¬ 
peared to us to call for consideration in connection with the proposals of 
the local Government were— 

(a) the suitability of the basis proposed for urban and rural 
representation; 

(b) the justification for the weightage, reduced though it may be 

as compared with the present weightage, which they proposed 
to give to urban areas ; 

(c) the feasibility of affording some degree of urban representa¬ 

tion to the scheduled castes. 

(a) U.rban and rural. 

100. As regards the first of these points, we invited the local Govern¬ 
ment to consider whether there would not be advantage in the revision 
of their proposals, with a view to the inclusion, in the list of units to receive 
urban representation, of those municipalities only which were indisput¬ 
ably urban in character, the remainder being absorbed in the surrounding 
rural areas. We suggested the possibility of adopting a qualifying 
minimum population figure of 25,000 for the areas to be included in urban 
constituencies; and we asked for information as to the justification for 
excluding certain towns, of which Kharagpur was the most important, 
from the urban category, merely on the ground that they were not 
technically municipalities. 

View 9 of the local Government. 

101. The local Government, after examination of our proposals, 
informed us that those proposals would not in their opinion, afford 
a satisfactory basis for the delimitation of the constituencies. While 
agreeing that it might in certain provinces be possible to adopt a minimum 
population figure as the criterion of urban, they were definitely of 
opinion that it was not practicable to do so in the conditions of Bengal. 
The figure of 25,000 suggested by our Committee would, they remarked, 
having regard to the reduction which would be involved in the 
population to be classified as urban, be sufficiently substantial on 
the one hand to justify a reduction in the number of urban seats, the 
paucity of which was already the subject of complaint, while, on the 
other, it would necessitate the inclusion in the rural constituencies of a 
large number of municipalities which were indisputably and unques¬ 
tionably urban in character. This would, in their view, be resented not 
only by the municipalities themselves, but by the rural areas affected. 

102. Nor, in their view, would the difficulties be negligible even if 
the qualifying population minimum were reduced to so low a figure 
as 10,000. The acceptance of such a minimum would still involvo the 
inclusion in a rural constituency of municipalities such as Uttarpara, 
near Calcutta, with a population of 9,350, which was indisputably 
urban. The same would be true of municipalities such as Kalna (9,567) 
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or Kharda (6,118) both of which were definitely urban in character ; 
while even among the municipalities with a population of less than 
5,000, North Dum Dum (4,535), for example, was a suburb of Calcutta 
and unquestionably urban in character and outlook ; and the same 
to a less extent was true of Chakdah (3,906). The local Government 
saw no possibility in these circumstances of achieving reliable and 
satisfactory results on the basis of a minimum population figure. 

103. It was, they informed us, in these circumstances that after 
very considerable discussion and a very full consideration of alternative 
methods, they had reached the conclusion that the only practicable basis, 
and the only basis likely to correspond to the realities of the situation in 
Bengal, was to adopt, as the criterion, whether an area fell within the 
operation of the Bengal Municipal Act, or within the operation of the 
Bengal Local Self-Government Act, and to class areas falling under the 
former as urban and those falling under the latter as rural. The applica¬ 
tion of this test admittedly produced certain anomalies, such as the 
exclusion from the urban category of the large non-municipal town of 
Kharagpur. But the broad principle was in their view the right one, 
and it had met with general support both in the Provincial Committee 
and from the public. The local Government were satisfied that the line 
of division between municipal and non-municipal areas in the province 
was a real one ; that the interests of the municipalities were wholly diver¬ 
gent from those of the surrounding rural areas ; and that municipalities 
thrown into the same group for the purpose of urban representation 
would have a greater common interest with one another than any of 
them could have with the rural areas surrounding them. They added 
that the scheme put forward by them, involving as it did the creation of 
twelve urban general seats, six of which would be allotted to Calcutta, 
represented a general agreement between the various interests concerned ; 
that such expressions of dissatisfaction with it as had been received, should 
he regarded as directed rather to securing an increase in the total number 
of seats to be allotted to urban areas, than to a radical revision of the 
scheme ; and that any reversal or modification of the compromise which 
it represented would unquestionably give rise to considerable feeling 
in the province as well as to much administrative difficulty. 

Our recommendations. 

104. We discussed this matter in some detail both with the local 
Government and with the Provincial Delimitation Committee, and, in 
reaching our decision, we took into consideration the representations 
received by us regarding it from members of the public and in the press. 
The Provincial Delimitation Committee lent an almost unqualified 
support to the arguments advanced by the local Government, and the 
result of our enquiries satisfied us that, whatever may be the case in 
other provinces, the line of demarcation in Bengal between those areas 
which enjoy a municipal form of government and those which come 
within the operation of the Bengal Local Self-Government Act, 
affords a reasonable basis for the separation of units into urban and rural 
Iu the circumstances, we accept the general basis of the scheme proposed 
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by the local Government, We agree, in the light of the explanations 
given to us by them, that it is unnecessary to press for the inclusion in 
the urban category of non-municipal towns such as Saidpur, Feni and 
Kuiti. The first of these is a small railway settlement: the second is 
wholly agricultural, and refused recently to be declared a municipality ; 
and Kuiti is a self-contained industrial settlement. But we were unable 
to see any justification for excluding Kharagpur, which is the fifth largest 
town in Bengal, from the urban category, merely on the ground that it is 
not a municipality, and, on further consideration, the local Government 
now propose to include it in an urban constituency. 

(b) Weightage proposed for urban areas. 

105. On the assumption, then, that the general basis proposed by the 
local Government for the representation of urban and rural interests 
may be regarded as satisfactory, the next question for consideration 
is the degree of weightage which they propose to give to urban areas. 
As will be seen from the figures in paragraph 97 above, that weightage 
is under the present constitution exceedingly heavy, and the proposals 
of the local Government admittedly involve a very substantial reduc¬ 
tion in it. It appeared to us to be for consideration, however, whether 
even now a weightage which, without taking into account the women’s 
special constitiif ncies, is so heavy as 41 per cent, in the case of the general 
seats, and 43 per cent, in the case of the Muhammadan seats, was not too 
great; and whether the grant to Calcutta; which contains only one- 
third of the general urban population, of one-half of the general urban 
scats, was not excessive. 

Proposals of the loml Government. 

106. Under the existing constitution, there are eleven general urban 
seats and six Muhammadan urban seats. Six of the general urban seats 
are assigned to Calcutta. On a basis of strict equality between urban and 
rural representation, the quota of urban seats for the general population 
should be reduced from its present figure of eleven to nine, and that for the 
Muhammadan seats from its present figure of six to four. The local Gov¬ 
ernment, however, with the full support of their Provincial Delimitation 
Committee and, in their own words, of the “ responsible opinion of all 
communities in Bengal ”, see the strongest objection to any reduction 
of the number of urban seats in the future A' sembly below their number 
in the present Legislative Council; and the proposals first provisionally 
accepted by them, which were based on exhaustive examination by the 
Provincial Committee, accordingly proceeded on the basis of the retention 
of the existing figures of eleven and six respectively, without any increase in 
thos numbers proportionate to the increase in the size of the House. 
In the light of the very strong expressions of opinion received in favour 
of some increase in the number of general urban seats, they subsequent¬ 
ly reached the conclusion that the legitimate demands of the urban 
areas could be satisfied, without unduly prejudicing the position of the 
rural areas, if the number of general urban seats was increased by one, 
and if six out of the resultant total of twelve were allotted to Calcutta, 
this being the number at present enjoyed by that city. 
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Our recommendations. 

( i ) The Muhammadan urban seats. 

107. We are of opinion, on a review of the situation as a whole, that 
the weights ge proposed to be allotted to urban areas under the local 
Government’s scheme is not excessive. There is no special difficulty 
about the number of seats to be allotted to Muhammadan urban 
interests, though a small section of Muhammadan opinion seems dis¬ 
posed to favour a slight reduction in its number, and we accept the 
local Government’s view that the allocation they recommend has 
stood the test of public criticism, and that six seats is the minimum 
which will give adequate representation to the somewhat scattered 
municipalities which, in the circumstances referred to in paragraph 96 
above, have been selected as the basis of representation in the case of 
urban Muhammadans throughout the province. 

(ii) The general urban seats. 

108. As regards the general seats, we recognise that the proposal 
of the local Government involves the assignment to urban general 
interests of three seats more than they would be entitled to receive if the 
criterion were population. But, as we have indicated elsewhere, we 
accept the principle that it is undesirable to reduce the number of urban 
seats in any province below .that in the existing Legislative Council. On 
this assumption, the number of general urban seats in Bengal must be 
fixed at a minimum of eleven, and all that there is in dispute is whether 
there is a case for the addition of one more seat. Having regard to the 
great importance, political and commercial, of Calcutta, to the domi¬ 
nating position of the Hindu community in that city, to the fact that it 
is, to quote the local Government, “ the centre of Hindu learning, of 
Hindu institutions, of Hindu social life and political activity ”, and 
to the very strong expressions of public opinion in the province in favour 
of some further increase in the representation to be accorded to 
general urban interests, we are of opinion that the local Government 
are right in proposing that the number of general urban seats should 
be fixed at twelve, and that six of that number should, as at present, 
be assigned to Calcutta, and we recommend their proposal, for which, 
so far as we are able to judge, there is a very substantial degree of public 
support, for acceptance. 

(c) Representation of the scheduled castes in urban constituencies. 

109. We were not satisfied at first sight that there was adequate 
justification for confining the scheduled caste constituencies to rural 
areas, as recommended by the Provincial Delimitation Committee and 
by the local Government. We are, however, informed (and the oral 
evidence tendered to us bore this out) that the scheduled castes them¬ 
selves would prefer that all their seats should be assigned to rural 
areas, since they regard it as probable that they will be able to exercise 
a greater influence in elections in those areas than in urban areas. The 
inhabitants of the urban areas, on the other hand, would prefer that the 
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relatively small degree of representation afforded to urban general 
interests should not be further reduced by the necessity of reserving seats 
for the scheduled castes. In these circumstances, we accept the local 
Government’s recommendation that the scheduled caste constituencies 
should be exclusively assigned to rural areas. 

Questions in connection with individual constituencies. 

110. On a point of detail, we drew the attention of the local Govern¬ 
ment to the fact that their proposal for a general urban constituency to 
cover the Rajshahi and Chittagong divisions was open to the objection 
that those two divisions were separated by a large tract of country, and 
that, even allowing for facilities of communication, this was likely to 
present difficulties from the point of view alike of canvassing and main¬ 
taining contact. The local Government have revised their proposals 
to meet this criticism. 

111. In the case of Serampore, the local Government’s proposals 
involve the splitting of a sub-division ; and we suggested to them that 
it might be possible to combine the two general constituencies proposed 
for Ilooghly under their scheme, and so to unite the divided parts of the 
Serampore sub-division in a single three-member constituency, in which 
one seat would be reserved for the scheduled castes. The local Govern¬ 
ment inform us, however, that, apart from their reluctance to create 
multi-member constituencies where this can in any way be avoided, 
serious difficulties of communication, which would make the task alike- 
of canvassing and of maintaining contact with the constituency a heavy 
one, would be likely to arise in the event of our proposal being accepted, 
and, in the circumstances, we did not pursue it, 

112. On a further point, we refer in Chapter V of our Report 
to the representations which we received regarding the transfer 
from South to North Bakarganj of a scheduled caste seat, a proposal 
for which we have satisfied ourselves that there is not adequate 
justification. We have also carefully examined, in consultation with t^e 
local Government, a suggestion, for which there appeared to be strong 
local support, that Pabna and Bogra, which, under their proposals, 
form a single two-member constituency in which one seat was reserved 
for the scheduled castes, should be separated, one seat being allotted to 
Pabna and one to Bogra. But, we are satisfied as a result of our inves¬ 
tigations that, on considerations both of population and area, the original 
proposal of the local Government is preferable and we recommend that 
it should stand. We found that it would be most difficult in fact to 
deprive any other area of its seat in the interest of Pabna and Bogra. 

Our recommendations. 

113. In all other respects, we are satisfied that the detailed proposals 
of the local Government for the delimitation of the territorial communal 
constituencies are carefully thought out and well calculated to meet 
the case ; and, while in several cases the constituencies cover a large 
area, we understand that no serious difficulty is to be anticipated either 
in canvassing or in maintaining contact with them. 
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IV.—THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

114. Statistics. 

Area .. .. ... ... .. ■* 106,248 square miles. 

Number of divisions .. .. .. .. 10 

Number of districts .. .. .. .. 48 

Population— 

Total .. .. .. .. ■. 48,408,763 

Hindus (including scheduled castes) .. .. 40,905,586 

Scheduled oastes .. .. .. .. 12,591,525 

Muhammadans .. .. .. .. 7,181,927 

Europeans .. .. .. .. .. 22,043 

Anglo-Indians .. .. .. .. 11,263 

Indian Christians .. .. .. .. 170,210 


116. Distribution of seats. 


Total. 

General (includ¬ 
ing S. C.). 

Sche¬ 

duled 

castes. 

Muhammadan. 

- 
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Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. Rural. 

Urban. Kural. 

6 
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a 
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Present *100 

8 

52 


4 25 


1 

.. 10 

Proposed 228 

13 

127 ; 

1 

4 1 10 

13 51 ' 

i 

1 

2 

2 13 


Women. 

Women. 

1 

Women. Women. 





1 

3 


1 1 

i 

1 



. . 


* Directly elected. 


Preparatory work done by the local Government. 

116. The United Provinces Government began the preparation of a 
preliminary scheme of constituencies so far back as the beginning 
of 1933. The scheme in question was based on the allocation of seats 
in the Provincial Lower House set out in the Communal Award 
as modified by the Poona Pact. During 1934, the matter was further 
discussed with the Commissioners of divisions and District Officers, 
who were invited to express an opinion on the suitability of the 
tentative and provisional proposals of the local Government for the 
constituencies in the areas under their jurisdiction. Those provisional 
proposals were revised or modified in the light of the views expressed by 
the officials who had been consulted. In June 1936, the local Government 
established an Advisory Conference to examine and advise on their pro¬ 
posals. The conference was composed of leaders of parties in the Legis- 
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lative Council, representatives of the different parts of the provinces and 
persons qualified to speak on behalf of minorities, women and special in¬ 
terests. Of the thirty-three members of the Conference, two were Ministers, 
two were mombers of the Government, and the remaining twenty-nine were 
non-official representatives drawn principally from the provincial Council. 
The local Government’s proposals for the future Legislative Assembly were 
published for criticisms at the beginning of August 1935. Their proposals 
for the Provincial Upper House and the Federal Legislature were simi¬ 
larly published on 1st October 1935. A large number of criticisms or 
suggestions were received from the public. These were duly considered 
by the local Government and by the Advisory Conference, and a full 
statement, embodying the original proposals of the Government, the 
views expressed by the Conference upon them, and upon the representa¬ 
tions of the public, and the decisions of the Government as to the recom¬ 
mendations to be made to our Committee, was published in the press 
before our arrival. The proposals of the local Government were not 
discussed in the provincial legislature, but, as will be seen from the 
preceding statement, they received a wide measure of publicity. 
In reaching our conclusions we have had the advantage of considering, not 
merely the representations addressed to the local Government and the 
Provincial Conference, but a very large number of supplementary repre¬ 
sentations on various points which were addressed direct to us by 
individuals and bodies in the United Provinces, 

Proposals of the local Government. 

117. The scheme put forward by the local Government for the 
future provincial Legislative Assembly is based on single-member 
constituencies. The administrative units on which the constituencies 
are based are the district and the tahsil, though in one or two 
instances, for local reasons, it has been necessary to divide districts or 
tahsils between two constituencies. In framing constituencies, the 
local Government have taken into consideration not merely popu¬ 
lation and voting strength, but also such factors as area, communi¬ 
cations, the convenience of voters and candidates, and the adequate 
representation in each division of urban and rural interests. Under the 
present constitution the urban constituencies consist of eight towns with 
a population of 50,000 and over. The local Government’s proposals for 
urban representation in the future Assembly are based on the grouping 
in urban constituencies of the 35 towns in the province which have a 
population in excess of 25,000. Towns with a population below this 
figure will be included in the rural constituencies. The local Government 
propose (in addition to two of the seats reserved for women and four 
of the seats reserved for the scheduled castes) to allot thirteen general 
and thirteen Muhammadan seats to urban constituencies, out of a total res¬ 
pectively of 140 and 64. The ratio of urban to rural voters on this basis 
will be approximately 1 to 7 • 7 as compared with 1 to 10 • 2 in the existing 
Legislative Council, the voting strength of towns with a population of 
25,000 and over being 567,000, while that of the rural constituencies is 
4,345,555. The ratio of urban to rural population on the basis of the 
census criterion is about 1:9. 
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The average number of voters per seat will be 18,950 in urban consti* 
tuencies and 27,522 in rural constituencies. Of the six seats allotted to 
women, two (one general and one Muhammadan) will be assigned to 
urban, and four (three general and one Muhammadan) to rural, consti¬ 
tuencies. The seats allotted to the scheduled castes are assigned to those 
areas in which the scheduled caste population is the largest. Four of 
them are allotted to urban and sixteen to rural areas. We are assured 
that the constituencies proposed are such that they can be canvassed, 
without great difficulty and that a member can maintain contact with 
them without undue physical strain or expense. 

Urban and Rural Representation. 

118. The two main questions for consideration are :— 

(a) the basis adopted by the local Government for the represen¬ 
tation of urban and rural interests ; and 

( b ) the extent to which their proposals afford reasonable represen¬ 

tation to urban and rural interests respectively. 

(a) The basis of urban representation. 

119. The principles on which the local Government have based their 
proposals are firstly that urban representation should be given to those 
areas only which are truly urban in character. It would be misleading, 
in their view, to include in urban constituencies small towns or large 
villages, many of which are market or supply towns for the surround¬ 
ing districts and serve mainly rural interests, even though they may 
have “ been granted some form of municipal or local Government for the 
purpose of more efficient local administration. The prosperity of these 
towns or villages depends on the agriculture of the neighbourhood and 
many of the inhabitants derive their livelihood directly from the soil ”. 
In the second place they regard it as essential in framing constituencies 
to pay close attention to administrative manageability. They see 
strong objection on administrative grounds to urban constituencies 
consisting of a large number of small and scattered units, and they 
favour the composition of constituencies consisting at the outside of 
two or three towns, which can easily be canvassed, with which contact 
can be maintained w'ithout difficulty, and which will form workable 
constituencies the polling of wliich will be administratively practicable. 
Finally, they regard it as important to consider so far as is reasonably 
possible in the framing of the constituencies the convenience and the 
pockets of candidates for election, and to avoid causing insuperable 
difficulties to candidates and members. 

Views of heal Government. 

120. The local Government, basing themselves on the principles set 
out in the preceding paragraph, are of opinion that the criterion of urban 
adopted by the Indian Franchise Committee, viz., the census figure of 
5,000, is unsuitable. Its acceptance would, in the United Provinces, 
result in the inclusion in urban constituencies of a large number of 
villages or purely rural areas, and a scheme of urban representation 
based upon it would in their view expose the electoral machinery to a 
very great strain if not to a risk of entire collapse. After a careful 
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analysis of the various possibilities, they have reached the conclusion 
that “ bearing in mind the necessity of giving fair representation to 
genuine urban interests, the smooth conduct of elections and the con* 

venience of candidates.the most suitable method of framing 

urban constituencies and one which would best satisfy the administra¬ 
tive conditions of the province, and the principles endorsed by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, is to select for urban representation 
all towns in the province above a minimum population which they would 
fix at 25,000. There are 35 such towns and they can suitably be grouped 
into constituencies The effect of adopting this basis is to exclude the 
headquarter towns of certain districts and to deprive certain districts of 
any urban representation. The Provincial Advisory Conference, by a 
majority of votes, therefore recommended that all headquarter towns 
which are municipalities should be included in the urban constituencies, 
a proposal which the i«cal Government reject on the grounds that the 
inclusion of headquarter towns merely because they are headquarter 
towns would be contrary to the principle that urban representation is 
intended to represent strictly urban interests, that the inhabitants of 
such towns have a better chance of representation by remaining in the 
rural electorate, and that the proposal for inclusion is illogical and based 
on no clearly defined principle. 

Our recommendations. 

121. The local Government have examined this question with great 
care and thoroughness. Tho principles on which they propose to base 
their urban constituencies are, in our opinion, sound, and, subject to 
minor modifications of detail, we accept as generally suitable the arrange¬ 
ment which they propose. That arrangement has the merit of including 
in urban constituencies those units only which possess definitely urban 
characteristics ; the constituencies under it will be such as to present no 
marked administrative difficulties from the point of view of polling, 
and they will be compact and easily manageable by a candidate or by 
a member. The number of towns with a population of less than 25,000 
which, under the local Government’s proposals, will fall to be included 
in rural constituencies, is admittedly substantial; there are 74 towns 
with a population between 10,000 and 25,000, and there are 132 towns 
with a population between 5,000 and 10,000. But we are satisfied that 
their exclusion from the urban constituencies is justified on an appli¬ 
cation of the principles on which the local Government have based their 
proposals, and that they may be regarded as essentially rural in charac¬ 
ter ; and we are assured moreover by the local Government that there 
is no risk of any rural constituency being dominated by urban interests 
as the result of the acceptance of their proposals. After careful exami¬ 
nation, we regard those proposals as reasonable, and we recommend 
them for acceptance. 

(b) Distribution of seats between urban and rural interests. 

122. The final proposals of the local Government are that thirteen 
general and thirteen Muhammadan seats should be allotted to urban 
MC154IDC(WOP( 
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constituencies. In addition, four urban seats will be allotted to the 
scheduled castes and one general and one Muhammadan urban seat to 
representatives of women. 

The question of fundamental importance is of course the number 
of urban territorial seats to be allotted to general and Muhammadan 
interests, respectively. The local Government have considered the 
possibility of basing the number of urban seats on the proportion of urban 
voters to rural voters in the present Legislative Council; on the propor¬ 
tion of the urban to the rural population of the province; on the grant 
of a weightage to urban areas on the ground of their superior education 
and enlightenment; and finally on the allocation of a number of seats 
which, while giving suitable representation to the urban interests of the 
province will at the same time involve no undue disproportion 
between urban and rural representation. After *a very careful analysis 
and comparison of the result of accepting these different bases they 
recommend that the urban seats should be fixed at a number which 
would give suitable representation to genuine urban interests, without 
involving any undue disproportion between urban and rural represen¬ 
tation. That number they would fix at 26 seats, thirteen of which would 
be general and thirteen Muhammadan, as compared with a total of twelve 
seats (eight general and four Muhammadan) in the existing Legislative 
Council. This, in the view of the local Government, represents a reason¬ 
able compromise, having regard to the comparative size of the popula¬ 
tion and of the electorate which each seat will represent, and it gives an 
adequate weight to the greater relative strength of Muhammadan urban 
interests and the relatively larger size of the Muhammadan urban popu¬ 
lation in the province. In the discussions in the Provincial Advisory 
Conference, some divergence of view on this matter was at first appa¬ 
rent ; suggestions being made on the one hand that the number of seats 
to be allotted to urban areas was too high, and on the other hand that 
it was too low. The Conference, however, finally agreed almost 
unanimously that the local Government’s proposal should be accepted, 
and while we have received certain representations to the effect that 
greater weightage ought to be given to urban areas, we are of opinion 
that that proposal represents a reasonable compromise, that it has 
general support in the United Provinces, and that the weightage 
accorded under it to urban areas is not excessive. We accordingly 
recommend it for acceptance. 

Points in connection with individual constituencies. 

123. The main points which call for consideration in this connection 

are: 


(а) the claims of the Allahabad, Lucknow and Fyzabad divisions 

to additional general seats; 

(б) the adequacy of the representation proposed for Oudh ; 

(c) the number of general seats to be given to the Kumaon 
Division; 
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(d) the question of the re-arrangement of the general rural con¬ 
stituencies in the Etah district; and 

(e) the composition of certain Muhammadan urban constituen¬ 

cies. 

(a) The claims of the Allahabad, Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions. 

124. The local Government, in the light of the views expressed by 
the Provincial Advisory Conference and by the public, have modified 
their original proposals in various respects with the object of meet¬ 
ing specific complaints arising out of the distribution of seats between 
the different divisions and districts. The most important outstanding 
point is the relative claims to representation of the Meerut, Agra and 
Rohilkhand divisions on the one hand, and of the Allahabad, Lucknow 
and Fyzabad divisions on the other. It is unnecessary to enter in great 
detail into this question; suffice it to say that a closer analysis of the 
figures of population and estimated voting strength, has satisfied the 
local Government that the Meerut, Agra and Rohilkhand divisions would 
under their original proposals secure more representation than can be 
justified by their population and voting strength, and that the other three 
divisions would receive less than they could legitimately claim. We 
accept the conclusions of the local Government, and, in agreement with 
them, we recommend that one general seat each be taken from the 
Meemt, the Agra and the Rohilkhand divisions; and that the three 
seats which thus become available should be allotted respectively to the 
Allahabad, Lucknow, and Fyzabad divisions. 

(6) The relative claims to re-presentation <f the provinces of Oudh and Agra. 

125. Oudh contains twelve districts, with a population of 12,794,979 
and an estimated voting strength, urban and rural, of 1,426,684. Agra 
contains thirty-six districts, with a population of 35,613,784, and an 
estimated voting strength of 3,414,562. Including the seats set aside for 
women and the scheduled castes, the original proposals of the local Gov¬ 
ernment allotted 35 general and 16 Muhammadan seats to Oudh, and 110 
general and 49 Muhammadan seats to Agra. We have received strong 
representations that the number of seats allotted to Oudh under the local 
Government proposals is unduly low ; and we have examined the matter 
closely in consultation with the local Government. 

126. From the figures given in the preceding paragraph it will be seen 
that the distribution of seats proposed by the local Government is in exact 
proportion to the number of districts in the two provinces : but that the 
average population of an Oudh seat is 250,882 as compared with 224,011 
in the case of Agra, and the average voting strength of an Oudh feat 
27,974, as compared with 21,475 in the case of Agra. It seems clear from 
these figures that Oudh under the original proposals of the local Govern¬ 
ment is at a disadvantage, and we agree that steps should be taken to 
remedy this. But the reallocation of seats recommended in paragraph 124 
above will result in the assignment of two additional general rural seats to 
Oudh, and, after discussion with the local Government, we are of opinion 
that, with this readjustment, the legitimate claims of the province of Oudh 
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-will have been met. When the alteration in question has been made, the 
twelve districts of Oudh, which, under the existing constitution, receive 
21 3 per cent, of the total strength of the Council, 21 • 6 per cent, of the 
general, and 18-9 per cent, of the Muhammadan seats, will receive 25-2 per 
-cent, of the total strength of the Assembly, 25 per cent, of the general seats, 
23 • 4 per cent, of the Muhammadan seats, 30 per cent, of the scheduled 
caste seats, and 33 ■ 5 per cent, of the women’s scats ; and we are satisfied 
that Oudh, with the modification referred to above, has received the maxi¬ 
mum representation which is consistent with the grant to the remaining 
divisions in the United Provinces of the representation to which they 
are legitimately entitled. 

(c) Representation to be given to the Kumaon Division. 

127. The Kumaon division comprises the districts of Naini Tal, 
Almora and Garhwal. In the present Council, one general seat is 
assigned to each of these districts, while the division as a whole shares 
one Muhammadan seat with the district of Pilibhit. Under the local 
Government’s proposals each district will receive one general rural seat; 
the districts of Almora and Naini Tal, with the addition of a tahsil of 
the Bareilly district, will form one Muhammadan constituency; the 
Garhwal district with the addition of two tahsils from the Bijnor district 
will form a second Muhammadan constituency ; and one constituency 
will be allotted to the scheduled castes in the Almora district. 

128. No serious difficulty arises in respect either of the Muhammadan 
seats or of the representation proposed for the district of Naini Tal But 
we are not satisfied that the proposals of the local Government in regard to 
the general rural seats allotted to Almora and Garhwal are adequate. 
The two seats in question have respectively a population of 580,144 and of 
529,313. The numbers of non-Muhammadan voters are respectively 105,098 
and 115,399, while the scheduled caste vote is also substantial, The 
position is aggravated by the fact that the actual voting strength of the 
Kumaon division is, we understand, likely, as the result of the differential 
franchise prescribed for it under the Government of India Act, to be even 
greater than that shown on the provisional rolls. Under the local Govern¬ 
ment’s proposals no other general rural constituency in the province has 
a voting strength in excess of 65,000. There are two constituencies only 
the voting strength of which is between 60,000 and 65,000, and six only 
the voting strength of which is between 50,000 and 60,000. So far as 
area is concerned, the areas of the two constituencies now under considera¬ 
tion are respectively 5,389 and 5,612 square miles, or double the size of 
any general rural constituency in the province. 

129. We felt that it was difficult to remain satisfied with constituencies 
the area and the number of voters in which were so disproportionately 
great; we asked the local Government in these circumstances to consider 
the possibility of finding two additional general rural seats for the Kumaon 
division; and we made certain suggestions as to the method by which the 
additional seats could be found. The local Government now inform 
us that so far as area is concerned, while the total area of the Garhwal 
and Almora districts is undoubtedly very large, the northern half of both 
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districts consists mainly of uninhabited and largely unexplored mountain 
ranges, and that the resident population there (as distinct from migratory 
traders who pay annual visits to Tibet) is insignificant. As regards voting 
strength, they agree that the proportion of voters to population in Kumaon 
is far higher than in any other part of the province, though they urge that 
this is due to the operation of the differential franchise for the hill districts 
embodied in the Government of India Act. They accept the position 
as regards population, and, on a review of the situation as a whole, 
they express the opinion that there is a case for one additional seat. This 
they propose to find by reducing by one the number of seats to be 
assigned to the Jaunpur district. They would allot the seat thus made 
available to Garhwal. They are however of opinion that the case for 
allotting a second general seat to Almora is not decisive ; and, even were 
this not the case, they urge that it is impossible to find a second general 
seat, whether unreserved of reserved for the scheduled castes, without 
injustice to another district. 

130. We have carefully considered the matter in the light of the 
views expressed by the local Government. We accept the proposed 
additional seat for Garhwal, and we agree that it should be taken from 
the Jaunpur district. We are by no means satisfied that the district 
of Almora should not likewise receive an additional general seat, 
to which we feel that considerations of population and voting 
strength give it a strong claim. But in the light of discussion with the 
local Government, and in view particularly of the great difficulty of 
finding an additional seat which could he assigned to Almora, we 
are prepared, though with some hesitation, to accept their view. 

(d) Etah general constituencies. 

131. We received representations to the effect that the constituen¬ 
cies proposed by the local Government for the Etah district are un¬ 
satisfactory, on the ground that they involved the combination of certain 
tahsils which had little if anything in common, and that a rearrange¬ 
ment which would remove the difficulties otherwise anticipated in 
canvassing and maintaining contact, and would result in a closer re¬ 
lation between the population, voting strength and the area of the 
constituencies in question, would present no serious difficulty. The 
local Government have been good enough to consider this matter further, 
and have favoured us with revised proposals which appear to us 
satisfactory. Under the proposals in question, one seat will be 
allotted to Muttra district East eM.w-Et.ah district West, one seat to 
Etah district North and one seat to Etah district South. The area 
and the population of the three constituencies will be very approxi¬ 
mately the same, and, save in the case of Etah district South, the 
voting strength will also be approximately equal. We regard the re¬ 
arrangement proposed by the local Government suitable, and we 
recommend it for acceptance. 

(e) Re-arrangement of certain Muhammadan urban constituencies. 

132. The local Government originally recommended to us that 
two of the Muhammadan urban constituencies should be composed 
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respectively of the cities of Agra and Muttra, and of the cities of Aligarh, 
Hathras, Farukhabad and Etawah. We have received strong re¬ 
presentations to the effect that these seats should be re-constituted, 
and that a more suitable distribution would be Agra-Far ukhabafi-Etawah 
and Aligarh-Hathras-Muttra, the dominant consideration being the 
desirability of giving Aligarh, as a centre of Muhammadan culture, a deci¬ 
sive position in the constituencies in question. After consultation with the 
local Government, and with their concurrence, we recommend that the 
constituencies should be re-arranged as suggested. 

Miscellaneous Representations. 

133. We have received a number of supplementary representations 
on various points in connection with individual constituencies which 
we have examined with the assistance of the local Government. But 
we are of opinion that in no instance has a case been established for a 
modification of the local Government’s proposals, and we therefore 
recommond those proposals with the alterations referred to above for 
acceptance. 
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V —THE PUNJAB. 

134. Statistics. 

Area (excluding the excluded areas and the transirontier tracts of Bilooh with 
Spiti and Lahaul—7,281 square miles) .. .. 91,919 sq, miles. 

Number of divisions .. .. .. ., 5 

Number of districts .. .. .. .. 29 

Total Population (including 29,642 in excluded areas) 23,651,210 
Hindus (including scheduled castes) .. .. 6,328,415 

Scheduled castes .. .. .. .. 1,440,750 

(Hindu Castes .. .. .. .. 1,041,443 

Ad-Dharmis .. .. .. .. 399,307) 

Jains .. .. .. .. .. 35,284 

Buddhists .. .. .. .. .. 6,723 

Muhammadans .. .. .. ., 13,302,991 

Sikhs .. .. .. .. .. 3,064,144 

Anglo-Indians ., .. .. ,. 2,995 

Europeans AMnBjraXg ., .. 19,106 

Indian Christians .. .. .. .. 392,144 

Distribution of seats. 

135. Tho following table compares the distribution of territorial seats 
in the present Legislative Council with that proposed for the new Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. 



Legislative Council. j 

Legislative Assembly. 


Urban. 

i Rural. 

.. 

Total. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Total. 

Muhammadan 

! 6 

27 

32 

9 

75 

84 

General 

7 

13 

20 

8 

26 

34 

Sikh 

l 

11 

12 

2 

29 

31 


Total | 13 51 64 19 

; | 

Urban and rural representation. 

136. The existing ratio of urban to rural seats, based on the classifica¬ 
tion of a population of 10,000 as urban, is 1:4 • 2, urban voters being 143,166 
and rural 600,683. The proposed allotment, based on classifying a popu¬ 
lation of 7,500 as urban, is 1 : 6-5, urban voters being 344,847 and rural 


130 149 
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2,238,791. The table given in the preceding paragraph excludes the 
special women’s constituencies, but includes in the 26 rural general 
seats, eight reserved for scheduled castes. 

137. The Provincial Franchise Committee met on the 15th March 1933, 
when the scheme provisionally adopted by the local Government was 
placed before it. There had previously been a debate in the Legislative 
Council. The Committee, which held eleven meetings, in the main con¬ 
curred with the decisions arrived at by the Government, and unanimously 
accepted, as the line of division between urban and rural electoral areas, 
any place with a population of 7,500. The constituencies thus arranged 
were published in the press for public criticism, and the replies received were 
examined by the Government. Criticism was mainly directed against the 
inclusion of certain municipalities, notified areas and “ Small Towns ”, 
i.e., units governed by the Small Towns Act. There was, especially among 
the Hindus, a strong minority who advocated the restriction of urban con¬ 
stituencies to the large towns like Lahore and Amritsar, and delimitation 
on the lines followed in the Bombay Presidency. 

138. The same arguments were repeated in the various representa¬ 
tions and the oral evidence which we received. The difference between this 
province and others is that, whereas in most of the other provinces there 
was little or no protest against the division into urban and rural, in the 
Punjab the question is the subject of keen controversy. It therefore 
needed detailed examination, as the result of which we obtained the 
following appreciation of the case. 

139. The division of the constituencies into urban and rural is not 
merely proposed for the purpose of electoral convenience. It represents a 
very definite and marked cleavage of political opinion in the province. 
Since the Reforms of 1921 there have been two main parties in the Legis¬ 
lative Council, viz., the Punjab National Unionist Party and the National 
Reform Party. The first has represented rural interests : the second 
has represented urban interests, and where these interests have come 
into conflict, the parties have, generally speaking, taken opposite 
views. Where there is a conflict between agricultural and non- 
agrieultural interests, the parties represent different views, but the 
cleavage to some extent goes beyond this division. For instance, 
sharp divisions of opinion have been, and are still, manifest on the follow¬ 
ing questions :— 

(1) The distribution of taxation between urban and rural. 

(2) The allocation of Government revenues to urban and rural 
purposes respectively. 

(3) The system of education. 

(4) The distribution of Government posts between urban and rural 

candidates. 

15) The relief of indebtedness. 

(6) The composition of the Cabinet, in which are included Ministers 
and Members. 
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140. The distinction between rural and urban is not confined to any 
community. It is least marked in the case of Muhammadans, but during 
the last few years it has tended to become more marked among thorn. 
Among Hindus it finds its strongest form as between statutory and non- 
statutory agriculturists, and it is more clearly defined in the south-east 
of the province, where Hindu agriculturists are in a majority. Among 
Sikhs the outstanding cleavage is between the Jat Sikhs and non-Jat 
Sikhs, who are mainly Arora Sikhs. This division also exists in their 
domestic politics. 

141. On communal issues the distinction between urban and rural or 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists may be temporarily blurred, but 
since the Reforms it has never been effaced and it is the outstanding 
feature of political parties in the Punjab. 

142. The above account of the political position explains why it has 
boen necessary for the local Government to pay more regard to the division 
between urban and rural than perhaps in any other province. This divi¬ 
sion is embodied in the working of the present constitution. Urban, 
constituencies are assigned to each of the three main communities. 
The numbers are :—general seven, Muhammadans five, Sikh one. 

143. In the case of each community all towns with a population of 
not less than 10,000 are included in urban constituencies. In addition, 
cantonments, district headquarters, and first class municipalities are 
included, even though their population may be less than 10,000. The 
single Sikh constituency extends over the whole of the province. 

114. The only change that has been proposed to us by the local 
Government in the principles underlying the existing delimitation of 
constituencies is that the population qualification has been reduced from 
10,000 to 7,500. The latter figure was taken as a compromise between 
the existing position and the recommendation of the Indian Franchise 
Committee. The arguments in favour of lowering the population test 
from 10,000 to 7,500 may be stated briefly as follows :— 

(1) Speaking generally, a place with a population of 7,500 is 

regarded as more urban in its outlook than rural. 

(2) From the point of view of the rural party, it is undesirable 
that the voting in rural constituencies should be unduly 
affected by urban voters. 

(3) On the other hand, the urban party would naturally like the 

voting in rural constituencies to be tempered by urban voters, 
but, as against this, there is, from their point of view, the 
consideration that, assuming the distribution of constituencies 
between urban and rural roughly on the basis of population, 
the higher the unit of population, the lower would be the 
number of urban seats. 

The urban party, it is true, do not accept the basis of population 
as a fair test for this purpose, having regard to the fact that 
it does not determine the distribution of seats under the 
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present constitution: but, assuming that the population will 
now be the rough test, their interests are conflicting as between 
a low and a high population test for urban constituencies. 

145. It may be said with some confidence that the rural party, if given 
the choice between maintaining the population unit at 7,500 and keeping 
the number of rural seats as proposed by the local Government, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, raising the population unit to 10,000 and 
increasing the number of rural seats accordingly, would prefer the former 
alternative. The local Government cannot say with confidence which 
of these two alternatives the urban party would prefer. They would 
certainly be ready to sacrifice most of the urban seats if the population 
test were to be fixed so high as to allow the remaining towns mate¬ 
rially to influence the rural vote. For instance, they would gladly accept 
Lahore and Amritsar as the only urban seats. Opinion would probably 
bo divided as to whether they should have (say) six urban seats instead 
of eight as proposed by the local Government, if in return the rural vote 
was only slightly influenced by urban voters by a reduction of the popu¬ 
lation test from 10,000 to 7,500. 

146. So far as the local Government are concerned, the choice therefore 
lies between maintaining their present proposals, or raising the population 
limit and reducing the number of urban seats. In no circumstances 
could they support a proposal to raise the population limit beyond the 
existing figure of 10,000 while keeping this unit as a general 
guide. They believe a change of this nature would be opposed to the 
wishes of the great majority of the people. At no time during the dis¬ 
cussion of delimitation proposals, whether in the Provincial Franchise 
Committee or in the debate in the Legislative Council, has there been 
anything in the nature of a general demand, from any community, that 
the qualifying figure should be raised above 10,000. One or two speakers 
in the debate in the Legislative Council did indeed, raise the question : 
but opinion generally has not been in favour of raising the population unit, 
and, having regard to the fact that the Indian Franchise Committee had 
proposed to lower it, the question of raising it was hardly regarded as a 
live issue. 

147. The arguments advanced by the urban Hindus may be sum¬ 
marised as follows 

(а) As compared with the present Legislative Council the future 

Legislative Assembly will contain 175 elected members as 
against 73. 

(б) When such a very large increase in elected members will take 

place, it is equitable that they should share the increase to a 
real extent. An increase from seven to eight seats is in fact 
far less than the substantial increase in the size of the 
Legislative Council; proportionately it is, indeed, almost 
negligible. 

(c) That in future a probable, or at any rate a possible, line of politi¬ 
cal division is between urban and rural, and that for the pro- 
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tection of urban interests it is desirable that the urban re¬ 
presentation should not be unduly small. In any case, 
having regard to the probability that a large proportion of 
the Muhammadan and Sikh members are likely to be rural in 
sympathy, the effective urban representation is likely to be 
comparatively small. 

(d) That the people of the cities, and especially the urban Hindus, 
represent out of proportion to their numbers the wealth and 
enterprise of the population as a whole, and that it is therefore 
right that they should be given some weightage. 

(e) Under the present constitution the qualification for the inclu¬ 

sion of a town in an urban constituency is that the popula¬ 
tion should not be less than 10,000. This figure has now 
been reduced to 7,500, which means an addition to the 
population and to the number of voters included in urban 
constituencies. On this ground also there should be an 
increase in the number of urban seats. 

(/') It is also argued that because of this reduction the chances of 
urban candidates capturing rural seats have been diminished. 

148. To these arguments there may be added, what appears to us to 
be one of the main causes of dissension, the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act, which is described in a representation received by us as follows :— 

“ There is some conflict of interests between urban and rural classes 
everywhere, but in the Punjab the tension is very acute. 
There is mutual rivalry and jealousy on a scale and of an 
intensity to be found nowhere else. We have in the Punjab 
an Act called the Punjab Land Alienation Act, which is not a 
purely protective law. It is discriminative in its policy of 
protection. In each district there are certain tribes notified 
as agricultural tribes. A member of an agricultural tribe can 
sell his land to a member of another agricultural tribe in the 
district. But he cannot do so to a person who is not a member 
of the agricultural tribe without the sanction of the head of the 
district, viz., the Deputy Commissioner. The greatest scrutiny 
is now exercised over the sanction thus given. The peasant, 
therefore, enjoys no protection against wealthier members 
of his own class.” 

This was also recognised by the Indian Franchise Committee. 
(Report, paragraph 170.) 

“ The Punjab Land Alienation Act confers great advantages, 
social and economic, on the members of agricultural tribes, 
and it would not be right to give them in addition the political 
predominance which they would gain if they formed three- 
quarters of the electorate. We recognise that the non-agri- 
cultural tribes contain a considerable element of the depressed 
classes and landless labourers who would not obtain the vote 
under any franchise system based on property and literacy 
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qualifications, but even so it should be possible to do more 
than has hitherto been attempted to correct the disparity 
between the agricultural and non-agricultural tribes.” 

149. On the other side we are told that;— 

“ The real issue in the Punjab, put in a nutshell, is how to put a 
stop to the ruthless exploitation, social, economic and political, to which 
the money-lending, shop-keeping and trading classes of the Punjab have 
been subjecting the rest of the population for generations. It would 
pay these classes if the attention of the general population were, by some 
plausible device, prevented from being focussed on this issue. Hence 
the bogey of statutory agricultural tribes, which have hitherto been 
fighting single-handed in the interests of all the exploited and disinherit¬ 
ed classes of the Punjab.” 

150. Finally we have been asked to hold that the urban constituencies 
proposed by the Government, apart from the question as to how many 
there should be, are unwieldy, covering a huge area, and necessitating long 
journeys to distant places where in fact very few voters would reside. 
For example, in one of the Sikh urban constituencies, the candidate 
would find two, and only two, voters in the small town of Kalka. It 
was urged that the largest municipality in each urban constituency would 
in fact dictate who should be elected, and that towns far apart had very 
few common interests. 

Our recommendations. 

151. The problem therefore is fundamental. It appears to us 
that we have either to recognize or to disregard the fact that in 
this province definite political parties are in course of formation, 
and that the urban or rural “ outlook ” is in reality an important 
difference of opinion based on principles derived from agrarian 
economics. In this province of peasant proprietors, having regard 
to past history and the course of their evolution, we are of opinion 
that any material alteration of the proposals of the local Govern¬ 
ment would provoke grave discontent among the large majority 
of those who now receive the franchise. At the same time, in view 
of the reduction proposed in the standard of population, we are not 
prepared to deprive the towns of the weightage still given to the general 
seats. Actually on a strict population basis, the Hindu urban seats 
should not be more than six. They receive eight. We may add that 
this so-called “ arbitrary and artificial ” restriction of rural areas, by 
excluding all towns with a population of 7,500 or over, is not likely in our 
opinion, in the absence of any residential qualification, to prevent the 
election from rural areas of candidates who come from a city. In the 
past urban Hindus have in fact captured from six to eight of the rural 
seats, and one witness was confident that in the enlarged electorate 
urban Hindus would still be able to capture 22 out of the total 34 seats. 

152. So far as the Muhammadans are concerned, there is not the same 
divergence of interest between urban and rural areas as among the Hindus. 
This is shown by the fact that in all the Legislative Councils since 1921, 
a great majority of the urban Muhammadan members have been 
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members of the National Unionist Party. On broad political grounds 
the same reason does not exist for giving them weightage. 

153. Nor do we attach much importance to the composition of the 
proposed urban constituencies. It is true that they contain towns and 
small towns, many miles apart, but communications in the Punjab by 
rail and road are good, and canvassing, whether by the candidate himself 
or by an agent, in these places would be much easier than in the average 
rural constituency. We examined various proposed re-arrangements 
of these constituencies, but found the allocation proposed by the local 
Government to be the most satisfactory. One constituency could 
admittedly be improved, but only at the expense of deterioration of 
another. We therefore accept the proposals of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment. 

The rural constituencies. 

154. We now turn to the rural constituencies. Under the local 
Government’s proposals the average population per seat will be— 

Muhammadan .. .. .. • • • • 158,000 

Sikh .. .. •• •• 98 ’ 843 

Hindu .. .. .. •• •• 221.000 

In rural areas so far as possible, the constituency has been formed either 
of a district or of one or more tahsils in a district. Though, when the 
Punjab came under British administration, districts and tahsils were 
delimited primarily for administrative convenience, great care seems to 
have been taken by the earlier British officials to respect tribal, cultural, 
political and other considerations in their delimitation. They desired 
to maintain the homogeneity of the respective territorial divisions and 
sub-divisions. These have now become recognised, and have developed 
distinctive characteristics marking them all from other contiguous tracts. 
In a few cases, however, it has been found necessary, in order to avoid 
great disparity of population, to divide a tahsil by taking one or more 
police stations from its area for another constituency. Also, where a 
district has a population entitling it to three Muhammadan seats but has 
four tahsils like Dehra Ghazi Khan, it is necessary to take the areas in the 
jurisdiction of various police stations in order to form the three constitu¬ 
encies. Similarly, in the Muhammadan constituencies of Sialkot, Gujrat, 
and Jhang, the division of the tahsil has been found to be unavoidable. 
Variations in the voting strength are unavoidable and at first sight it 
would appear that Amritsar is not entitled to three Muhammadan consti¬ 
tuencies. We are satisfied, however, that it is better to allow these three 
to remain than to break up the tahsils and give the extra seat to another 
district where it would have the same result. 

155. In the general seats, Kangra appears to be over-represented 
having four seats against a population demand of two and three-fourths. 
Here again the removal of one seat from Kangra would merely 
result in an extremely awkward division in some other constituency. 

156. The percentage of voters registered to population in different 
constituencies varies from 4 to 14 per cent, in the case cf Muhammadans, 
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from 15 per cent, to 20 per cent, in the case of Sikhs, and from 7 to 19 per 
cent, in the case of General constituencies. Other lists show that taking 
population and voting strength together the mean approaches very close¬ 
ly the standards proposed by the local Government. 

Representations in respect of individual constituencies. 

157. We have received a large number of representations 
in respect of individual constituencies. These we have examined in 
consultation with the local Government before reaching our decision. 
We are satisfied that save in three cases, to which we refer below, there 
is no justification for any alteration in the local Government’s proposals, 
which are based on a long period of preliminary examination and local 
enquiry. Among the more important of the representations which we 
have received are requests— 

(i) that the Jullundur—Amritsar—Sialkot general constituencies 
should be rearranged; 

(ii) that the three Muhammadan seats allotted to the Attock 
district should be rearranged so as to give better effect to 
the tribal representation; 

(Hi) that a third general seat should be allotted to the Kamal 
district, the seat in question being found by a reduction 
from three to two of the seats allotted to the Hissar 
district under the local Government’s scheme ; 

(iv) that the general constituencies allotted to Kangra and 
Hoshiarpur should be rearranged so as to give a larger 
number of seats to the latter ; 

(v) that the Shakargarh tahsil of the Gurdaspur district should be 

formed into a separate Muhammadan constituency, the 
Gurdaspur and Pathankot tahsils of the same district 
being combined to form a second constituency; 

(vi) that the Lyallpur district should receive one more Muham¬ 

madan scat at the expense of Dera Ghazi Khan; 

(ini) that the Sikh constituencies assigned to the Amritsar district 
should be rearranged on one of two suggested alternative 
bases; 

(viii) that the Sikh constituencies proposed for certain groups of 
districts should be re-distributed ; 

(ix) that there should be a rearrangement of the Sikh constituencies 
proposed for the Ferozepore district; and 

(a;) that the towns of Jhang and Chiniot, in thejMultan Division, 
which under the local Government’s proposal are attached 
to the Rawalpindi general urban constituency, should be 
transferred to the Multan urban constituency. 

We deal with these proposals seriatim below. We think it unnecessary 
to discuss the remaining proposals advanced to us, Jsome of which 
transgressed the Communal Award, while others were obviously based 
on personal grounds. 
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(i) Rearrangement of the Julluniur — Amritsar—Siallcot general 

constituencies. 

168, The local Government have in the first place recommended, in 
deference to representations received by them, a rearrangement, which 
we accept, under which the Jullundur district will be formed into a sepa¬ 
rate rural general constituency; Amritsar being combined with Sialkot 
to form a second general rural constituency, and Gujrat being added 
to the rest of the Rawalpindi Division to form a third. 

(ii) The Attock seats. 

159. In this case, after taking evidence at Peshawar, we recommend 
a slight departure from the proposals of the local Government. In the 
Attock district, as in the adjoining North-West Frontier Province, it is 
desirable, so far as possible, to form constituencies according to tribes. 
On the population basis the district is entitled to three constituencies 
but it contains four tahsils. We have had the advantage of seeing a note 
on the subject prepared by Mr. Garbett, a former Deputy Commissioner 
of the district, who prepared two alternative schemes. The local 
Government originally accepted one of these schemes. This was discussed 
with the representatives of the various tribes, and as a result we would 
suggest, in agreement with the tribal representatives, the substitution 
for it of the second alternative scheme for the three constituencies in 
Attock district. This will involve the transference, for tribal reasons, 
of certain zails from one constituency to another. 

(m) Claims of the Karnal district. 

160. It would be impossible to transfer a third general seat from the 
Hissar to the Karnal district without a further sub-division of tahsils, 
which, in addition to offending against the principle which we have 
throughout adopted of basing constituencies, in the absence of decisive 
reasons to the contrary, on administrative units such as the district or 
the tahsil, would cause considerable administrative inconvenience, and 
we regret that we are unable to recommend it. 

(iv) Claims of the Hoshiarpur district. 

161. We have carefully investigated with the assistance of the local 
Government the suggestion that the general rural seats allotted to 
Hoshiarpur and Kangra districts should be revised. This was urged on us 
on the ground that Kangra has been unduly favourably treated, and 
that Hoshiarpur has not been given seats in proportion either to its 
population or to its voting strength. The specific proposal submitted 
to us was that the thana of Hajipur should be detached from the Hoshiar¬ 
pur constituencies, and attached to a constituency in the Kangra district, 
partly on the ground that the Hajipur thana, which belongs to the Dasuya 
tahsil of Hoshiarpur, adjoins the Kangra district. The acceptance 
of the suggestion would involve the breaking up not only of tahsils, 
but of districts, and while for special reasons it has been found necessary 
in certain other instances in the Punjab to sub-divide districts or tahsils, 
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we are averse from recommending any such sub-division save where this 
is quite unavoidable. Apart from this, we are advised that there is no 
real identity of interest between the Hajipur thana and the Kangra dis¬ 
trict}; that Kangra which is a hill district, has a distinct and marked in¬ 
dividuality while the Hoshiarpur district is essentially a plains district, 
and finally that geographical considerations, and in particular the course 
of the river Beas, militate against the composition of a manageable and 
compact constituency on the basis suggested. We are unable in these 
circumstances to recommend it for adoption. 

( v) The Gurdaspwr Muhammadan seats. 

162. We are, on the other hand, disposed to see definite advantage 
in constituting the Shakargarh tahsil of the Gurdaspur district into a single 
Muhammadan constituency, leaving the Gurdaspur and Pathankot 
tahsils of that district to form a second constituency, and, in the light of 
discussion with the local Government, and with their concurrence, we 
recommend that this modification be made. 

(vi) The Lyallpur Muhammadan seats. 

"" 163. We have given careful consideration to the suggestion that 
the* Lyallpur district should receive an addition, to be found from 
the Dera Ghazi Khan district, to the number of Muhammadan seats 
allotted to it. But we are not satisfied that any case for such 
a modification of the local Government’s proposals has been established. 
Other considerations apart, we would draw attention to the fact that 
while Lyallpur which has four tahsils, also receives four seats, Dera Ghazi 
Khan, which has four tahsils receives three scats only, with the result 
that a sub-division of the tahsils is already necessary in the case of that 
district. To grant an additional seat to Lyallpur, a request which is not, 
in our view, justified by considerations of population or voting strength, 
would, in addition, involve the breaking up of the tahsils in that district, 
while it would still further aggravate the position in regard to the sub¬ 
division of tahsils in the district of Dera Ghazi Khan. We are unable 
in these circumstances to recommend itB adoption. 

(mi) The Sikh seats in the Amritsar district. 

164. We now turn to the suggestions made to us in regard to the re¬ 
arrangement of the Sikh scats allotted to the Amritsar district. The 
first suggestion advanced aimed at the establishment of two constituen¬ 
cies based respectively on the Amritsar and on the Ajnala tahsils of the 
Amritsar district. Under the local Government’s proposals, the consti¬ 
tuency which contains the major portion of the Amritsar tahsil also 
contains portions of the Tarn Taran tahsil ; while portions of the Amritsar 
tahsil are combined with portions of the Tarn Taran tahsil to form a 
separate constituency. The suggestion now under consideration would 
involve the alteration of the constituency boundaries so as to comprise 
the whole of the Amritsar tahsil, with the exception of certain sails, 
in one constituency. The zails in question, which are those which 
border on the Ajnala tahsil, would be added to an Ajnala constituency. 
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The second suggestion was that the constituencies in question should be 
rearranged as follows :— 

(1) Amritsar tahsil with the exception of the Majitha police station 
area. 

(2) Tarn Taran tahsil with the exception of the Gharinda police 
station area. 

(3) Ajnala tahsil with the addition of the Gharinda police station 

area and the Majitha police station area. 

165. The adoption of the first of these suggestions would produce 
results which we cannot regard As satisfactory from the point of view 
either of the population or of the area of the constituencies which would 
result, and after, consultation with the local Government we are unable 
to recommend it for acceptance. The second suggestion is prima facie 
attractive and we were at first inclined to think that there would be 
advantage in its adoption. But on a close analysis of the voting strength, 
the population, and the area of the constituencies which would result 
from its acceptance, we are satisfied that the arrangement proposed by the 
local Government, which ensures a closer relation between population 
and voting strength in the three constituencies affected, is preferable, 
and we accordingly recommend that it should stand. 

(viii) The Sikh seats in the Multan and Rawalj/indi divisions. 

166. We now turn to the suggestion that the Sikh seats allotted to 
certain groups of districts under the local Government’s proposals should be 
rearranged. Under the proposals in question, one «eat is allotted to the 
district? of Gujrat and Shahpur ; one to the districts of Jhelum, Rawal¬ 
pindi,* Attack and Mianwali’, and one to the districts of Jhang, Multan, 
Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan, with the Montgomery tahsil of the 
Montgomery district. The counter-proposal advanced to us was that 
these constituencies should be rearranged so as to exclude the district 
of Jhang and to include the district of Lyallpur, and to form three consti¬ 
tuencies consisting respectively of the districts of Gujrat, Jhelum, Rawal¬ 
pindi and Attock ; the districts of Shahpur, Mianwali, Dera Ghazi Khan, 
Muzaffargarh and Multan, and the district of Lyallpur with the Mont¬ 
gomery tahsil of the Montgomery district. 'We have carefully investi¬ 
gated this proposal, with the assistance of the local Government. But 
we are advised that its acceptance would result in constituencies which 
would not only be very unsatisfactory in their geographical arrangement, 
but would be extremely inconvenient from the point of view of com¬ 
munications. Nor are we satisfied that they would represent any material 
improvement so far as population or voting strength of the constituencies 
is concerned. We are unable in these circumstances to recommend them 
for acceptance. 

(ix) The Sikh seats in the Ferozepore district. 

167. We have carefully examined the suggestion that it would be 
desirable to rearrange the Sikh constituencies in the Kerozepore 
district. The geographical position of the district in question i> such 

MC154IDC(W0P) 
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as to make any delimitation of it a task of extreme difficulty, and we 
recognise that no scheme is likely to give entire satisfaction to all parties. 
We have, however, carefully examined the proposals submitted to us 
for a revision of the scheme proposed by the local Government. But a 
delimitation on the basis of either of the alternative schemes advanced 
would, in our opinion, be even more inconvenient than that which the 
Government recommend, and we are satisfied that the Government’s 
proposals have a substantial measure of support from the inhabitants 
of the area affected. We have indeed received representations from 
that area strongly urging that the local Government’s proposals should 
be accepted, and emphasizing that those proposals divide the popu¬ 
lation and the voters proportionately, and that they concentrate each of 
the four clans in the district—Sidhu, Gill, Sandhu and Khosa—in a single 
constituency, and so afford individual representation to each clan. We 
feel no doubt, in the light of the information available to us, that the 
local Government’s proposal is best suited to the conditions of the area 
under consideration, and we recommend it for adoption. 

(a:) Chiniot and Jhang. 

168. We have investigated the suggested transfer of Chiniot and 
Jhang to the general urban constituency which includes the rest of the 
Multan Division. The local Government advise us, howeVcr, that while 
there is some force in the arguments advanced in.favour of such a transfer, 
they are on the whole definitely of opinion that the existing allocation is 
the best. Chiniot is very near to the boundary of the Shahpur district, 
which is in the Rawalpindi division, and the people of Jhang and Chiniot 
have at least as much connection with the Shahpur district as thgy have 
with the rest of the Multan Division, while even the Jhang dialect is 
nearer to the Shahpur dialect than to the Multan dialect. We accept the 
IomI Government’s view. 
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VI.—BIHAR. 

169. Statistics. 

Area .. 69,348 • quire mike. 

Number of divisions .. .. .. .. 4 

Number of distriots .. .. .. .. 16 

Number of sub-divisions .. .. .. .. 63 

Number of Revenue Thanas .. .. .. 198 

Population— 

Total Population .. .. .. .. 32,371,000 

Hindus (inoluding scheduled castes and backward tribes) 28,195,000 


Scheduled castes.. .. .. .. .. 4,491,000 

Backward tribes (inoluding 296,000 Indian Christians) 3,856,000 
Muhammadans .. .. .. .. 4,140,000 

Anglo-Indians .. .. .. .. .. 5,892 

Europeans .. .. .. .. .. 5,390 

Indian Christians .. .. .. .. 320,000 

Unit of oonstituenoy .. .. .. .. Sub-divisions. 

Distribution of seats. 


170. The distribution of seats in the present Legislative Council 
and in the future Provincial Legislative Assembly is as follows:— 

Legislative Counoil. Legislative Assembly. 

__A*_. ____A*__ 

t - J 1 1 

Urban. Rural. Total. Urban. Rural. Total, 
Muhammadan .. .. 3 16 18 5 34 39 

General .. ,. 6 42 48 6 81 86 

Scheduled castes .. . . :.. i Nil .. 16 16 

171. The Provincial Franchise Committee nominated by the local 
Government has for practical purposes remained in being since it waa 
appointed to assist the Indian Franchise Committee which visited India 
in 1932. It started work on the delimitation of constituencies under the 
new constitution in January 1933, since when the matter has been dis¬ 
cussed three times in the local Legislative Council. In April 1936 the 
proposals of the local Government were examined by two Committees, 
one for Bihar, and the other for Orissa, and the final revised proposals 
were published by Government in a series of co mmuni ques issued in 
August 1935 in which criticisms were invited. The proposals in question 
were also debated in the Legislative Council for three days in Septem¬ 
ber 1935 ; and the proceedings in these debates, with the representations 
received from the public, were considered by the Franchise Committees. 
We have had the advantage of two discussions with the Bihar Com¬ 
mittee in Ranchi, as well as with the Orissa Franchise Committee. 
We entertain no doubt that the proposals of these Committees and of 
the local Government received adequate publicity and full discussion. 

The proposals of the local Government. 

172. The local Government propose that all municipal, notified 
and cantonment areas should be included in urban, and the rest of the 
province in rural, constituencies. The Muhammadan urban constituen¬ 
cies are to be increased from three to five; giving the Mu h a mm adan 
urban population ten seats with a weightage of 50 per cent, above the 
strict population ratio. Four seats for women will also be assigned to 
urban areas, but it is thought that the main object of the women’s repre¬ 
sentatives will be to uphold the interests of their sex, rather than those 
of whan as against rural arsas. 

it 
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178. Including fifteen seats reserved for the scheduled castes and 
seven for the backward tribes, there will be 88 general, and 34 Muham- 
ijiadan rural constituencies. It is proposed that the backward tribal 
seats should not be separate constituencies but seats permanently reserved 
in certain territorial constituencies. The seats reserved for the scheduled 
castes will, with two exceptions, move round in rotation among groups 
varying from three to five constituencies. It is also proposed to rotate 
the women’s seats. In addition to the multi-member constituencies 
necessitated by the reservation of seats for scheduled castes or backward 
tribes, the local Government proposed that the districts of Palamau and 
Singhbhum should each have two general seats in a plural member 
constituency, in Palamau because of the imequal distribution of popu¬ 
lation, while in Singhbhum there are important minorities, whose best 
chance of securing representation will, it is thought, be through multi¬ 
member constituencies with the use of the single non-transferable vote. 
The principle generally adopted has been to allot the total number of 
general and Muhammadan seats to each district in proportion respec¬ 
tively to the population of the general community (including the sched¬ 
uled castes and the backward tribes), and to the Muhammadan 
population, and then to make minor adjustments necessitated by special 
circumstances. Account has also been taken of the facts that 
districts or divisions have particular local interests which are common 
to both communities, and that, the total representation of any particular 
division should be approximately proportionate to its total population. 
The total number of rural seats which each division will get under the 
present proposals is very nearly the number which it should get in pro¬ 
portion to its total population. 

174. In all multi-member constituencies it is proposed that every 
voter should have a single vote, on the grounds that this is adminis¬ 
tratively convenient and that it is simpler both for the voter and those 
who have to count the votes. The method of voting proposed js the 
use of coloured and numbered boxes. 

Special features of the province. 

175, In the Patna and Tirhut divisions, the population, which is 
purely agricultural, is very dense, reaching in the Saran district the 
astounding figure of 927 per square mile. The increase in the electorate 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act places therefore 
a considerable strain on the administrative machinery. For the first 
election, as provided in Part VII of the Sixth Schedule to the Act, the 
general franchise qualification will be twelve annas chaukidari tax, to 
be reduced to nine annas after three years. Even for the first election 
however, when the general franchise will be twelve annas, the size of 
the rural electorate in Bihar will be 2,000,000, which means that an 
a verage polling station will have to deal with nearly five thousand voters. 
Thus polling at most stations would, even at the first election, require 
four or five days on the average, and in some places even longer, especially 
as the polling of women, and of the newly enfranchised men, will be 
•low. 
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176. The second distinguishing feature of this province is the large 
tribal population in the district of the Santal Parganas and the Chota 
Nagpur division. In the latter a large number of the aboriginals 
are Christians, so that many electors will vote in two constituencies, 
that for Indian Christians and that containing a reserved seat for backward 
tribes. We would like to state that we were very favourably impressed 
by those aboriginal witnesses who represented the tribes and the Indian 
Christians. We hope that men of this class may be available for the 
plantation labour constituencies we propose for Assam and the Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguri districts of Bengal. 

Our criticisms of the local Government’s proposals. 

177. After discussion with the local Government and the Bihar 
Franchise Committee we commented on the marked disparity in both 
population and voting strength between certain constituencies, as for 
example the Gaya Sadr and the East Champaran general rural consti¬ 
tuencies. We suggested a re-arrangement of the two general rural 
constituencies in the Hazaribagh district, the inclusion of Minapur 
police station in WestMuzaffarpur Sadr, and a different division of the 
Samastipur sub-division. We also enquired, in view of representations 
we had received, whether seven seats should not be allotted to the Dar- 
bhanga district and four to Champaran as had originally been proposed 
by the Committee. We were doubtful as to the need for the two pro¬ 
posed multiple constituencies (Palamau and Singhbhum), and we 
wished to satisfy ourselves that seats reserved in multi-member consti¬ 
tuencies in which all electors could vote were best in the interests of 
the backward tribes. We deprecated the system of rotation either for the 
women’s or the scheduled caste seats, and we asked for alternative 

Replies to our criticisms. 

178. The Local Government explained that population had not been 
used as a rigid criterion, because obviously there were places where 
area must also be taken into consideration. Thus the sparsely populated 
tract of Chota Nagpur naturally was given, proportionately to its popula¬ 
tion, more seats, while Gaya with a dense population got fewer. (The latter 
district has a scheduled caste population of nearly one-third of its total 
population, and gets two extra seats on that account.) To disturb the 
proposed allotment of seats in any one district would upset the whole 
balance of the scheme. If one seat were taken from Champaran that 
district would relatively be worse represented than the Santal Parganas, 
and there would be claims that a seat should then be taken from the 
latter district. Finally, the local Government were anxious for adminis¬ 
trative reasons to adhere to sub-divisional boundaries as the basis of 
the constituencies. 

Our recommendations. 

Scheduled castes. 

179. In the first place, for reasons stated elsewhere, we dislike the 
principle of rotation, and we consider that the seats assigned both to women 
and to the scheduled castes should be fixed definitely. Wa entertain no 


proposals. 
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doubt that the persons elected from these constituencies will be able to 
represent the interest of those women or scheduled castes in whose cons¬ 
tituencies there is no reserved seat. These, it must be remembered, 
will in any event be able to vote in those general constituencies. In 
consultation with the local Government we have accordingly selected 
the following fifteen general communal territorial constituencies in 
which to reserve the scheduled caste seats, viz .,— 


East Bihar, 

South Gaya, 

Nawada, 

East Central Shahabad, 
West Gopalganj, 

North Bettiah, 

East Muzaffarpur Sadr, 


Darbh&nga Sadr, 

South East Samastipur, 
South Sadr Monghyr, 
Madhipura, 

South-West Pumea, 
Giridih cum Chatra, 

Palamau and 
Central Manbhum. 


Women. 

180 For the four women’s constituencies the local Government 
agree that it is practicable to form special women’s constituencies in 
restricted areas, and this view is accopted also by the Bihar Franchise 
Committee. The local Government agree to the formation of special 
constituencies consisting of Patna City, Bhagalpur municipality and 
Muzaffarpur municipality for the three general women’s seats, and of 
Patna City for the Muhammadan women’s seat. 

Backward tribes. 

181. The witnesses who gave evidence on behalf of the backward 
tribes made it clear that they preferred the reservation of seats in general 
constituencies to having special constituencies of their own. They are in 
fact so numerous in some of the constituencies to which these seats have 
been allotted that they stand a good chance of capturing both tho re¬ 
served and the non-reserved seats. 

Our conclusions. 

182. After careful consideration we have come to the conclusion 
that it is unnecessary to give another seat to Gaya by taking one from 
Champaran. In the case of Gaya district we think it necessary however 
to depart from the general principle of preserving the sub-divisional bound¬ 
aries, and to include the electors of some police stations from a neighbour¬ 
ing subdivision. The local Government have accepted revised proposals 
put forward by us for the districts of Saran, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 
We are of the opinion that their proposal for multi-member constituencies 
for the districts of Singbhum and Palamau is sound, and we recom¬ 
mend that it should be adopted, one seat being reserved in Palamau 
for the scheduled castes and one in Singbhum for the backward tribes. 
Finally we consider that no advantage would be gained by altering the 
boundaries of the proposed constituencies in the district of Hazaribagh, 
and we accept the scheme of the local Government. 
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183. Statistics. 


Area of Provinoe 

' . 

- • 

.. 99,920 square miles. 

Number of divisions 

. . 

. • 

4 

Number of districts 

•• 

•• 

19 

Population— 

Total population 

•• 

•• 

15,507,723 (of whioh 

o one A/m _ 


2,823,000 represent* 
the population of 
Berar). 


General population (excluding Europeans and Anglo- 


Indians, but including scheduled castes) .. 14,815,064 

Scheduled oaetes .. . • • • ■. 2,927,343 

Aboriginal tribes .. .. .. .. 1,300,000 

Muhammadans .. .. .. .. 682,854 

Anglo-Indians .. - • - - •. 4,740 

Europeans .. .. • • i?) - - - 5,076 

Indian Christiana .. .. .. .. 35,531 


Allocation of seats under the Government of India Act. 

184. Under the provisions of the Government of India Act, the future 
Legislative Assembly in the Central Provinces and Berar will contain 112 
seats. Of these, 84 are general seats (twenty of this number being 
reserved for members of the scheduled castes), fourteen are allotted to 
Muhammadans, one to Anglo-Indians, one to Europeans and one to a 
representative of backward tribes. Throe general seats are in addi¬ 
tion assigned to representatives of women ; the remaining eight seats 
being set aside for representatives of various special interests. 

Preparatory work by the local Government and the Provincial Advisory 

Committee. 

185. Detailed alternative schemes for the delimitation of the consti¬ 
tuencies in the Central Provinces and Berar had been worked out so long 
ago as 1933. Pending the results of the discussions in Parliament on the 
Government of India Bill, further progress was impossible. But at the 
beginning of July 1935 the local Government set up a Committee con¬ 
sisting of representative members of the Provincial Legislative Council 
(fourteen being non-officials, one a Minister, and five officials) under the 
chairmanship of the Revenue Member of Government, to advise them on 
the alternative schemes referred to above, as subsequently modified. The 
recommendations of the Committee regarding the territorial constituencies 
in the future Assembly were released for public criticism on 30th July, and 
they were debated in the Provincial Legislative Council on 17th August. 
Supplementary proposals for the constituencies assigned to representa¬ 
tives of special interests, for the method of voting in multi-member 
constituencies, and for the formation of constituencies for the Federal 
Legislature, were published on 3rd September. The proposals placed 
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before us when we visited Nagpur in September were framed after con¬ 
sideration of the representations received from the general public (copies 
of which were co mmuni cated to us), the opinions expressed in the debate 
in the Provincial Legislative Council, and the recommendations of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee. It will be seen that tho process of 
investigation has been a thorough one, and that the fullest regard has 
been paid to the expressions of representative opinion in the province. 

The proposals of the local Government. 

186. As will be seen from paragraphs 187 to 199 below, the local Gov¬ 
ernment, while they had exhaustively examined three alternative schemes 
of delimitation, regarding all of which they furnished us with the fullest 
and most valuable material, were unable, owing to the impracticability 
of reconciling the rival claims of the Central Provinces and Berar, to put 
forward any scheme for the general territorial constituencies with the 
support of all sections of opinion in the province. The compromise 
scheme whioh they recommended as a basis for consideration, is based 
primarily on population, with a special weightage for Berar ; on single¬ 
member constituencies, and on the grant of a degree of weightage to 
urban interests in the province (a population of 10,000 being taken as 
the criterion of urban) the appropriateness of which we discuss below. 
The seats allotted to the scheduled castes are assigned to those areas in 
which the scheduled castes are most numerous. The general effect of 
the local Government’s scheme is to reduce the averago size of a general 
and a Muhammadan constituency respectively from 3,123 and 16,655 
square miles to 1,850 and 8,326 square miles; the population of the average 
general constituency from 431,281 to 255,574; and that of the average 
Muhammadan constituency from 113,783 to 50,100. 

The distribution of the general territorial seats between the Central 

Provinces and Berar. 

187. The most important problem which faced us in connection with 
the delimitation of constituencies in the Central Provinces was that of 
the distribution of the general territorial seats between the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar. Under the existing constitution Berar receives a 
certain weightage in terms of seats in the Central Provinces Legislative 
Council, and the question for decision is whether that weightage should 
be maintained in the allocation of seats in the future Central Provinces 
Legislative Assembly, either in its entirety or in a modified form. 

188. No difficulty arises regarding the allocation of the seats set aside 
for representatives of women, or of special interests such as labour, com¬ 
merce, landholders, or the University. Nor is there any material diffe¬ 
rence of opinion regarding the distribution of the Muhammadan seats. 
The controversy which has arisen is essentially in connection with the 
distribution of the 84 general seats. 

189. If population is adopted as the basis of distribution, the Central 
Provinces will be entitled to 66, and Berar to 18, general seats. If the 
size of the electorate under the new constitution is adopted as the 
criterion, the distribution will substantially be the same. The extreme 
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claim advanced on behalf of the Central Provinces is that the allocation 
should be based on population only, that no weightage should be given 
to Berar, and that she should therefore receive not more than 18 general 
seats. The extreme demand put forward by Berar, on the other hand, is 
that she should retain the full weightage which she enjoys under the 
existing constitution, and that she should therefore receive no fewer than 
27 general seats. 

The claims of Berar. 

190. The claim advanced by Berar is that a substantial weightage on 
the scale embodied in the existing constitution is an essential safeguard 
for her particular interests, and one which she is justified in claiming for a 
variety of reasons. The more important arguments advanced in sup¬ 
port of her claim are— 

(1) that the relation between the Central Provinces and Berar is 

essentially the same as that between the Federation and an 
Indian State which contemplates acceding to the Federation ; 

(2) that as a term of entering into union with the Central Provin¬ 
ces Berar is entitled to make her own terms ; 

(3) that assuming that the analogy with the Federation is accept¬ 

ed, weightage on the same scale as that accorded to the Indian 
States in the future Federal Assembly should be given her, and 

(4) that she should therefore be allotted 33-1/3 per cent, of the 

total seats in the future Provincial Assembly; 

(5) the extent of her contribution to provincial revenues; 

(6) the existing weightage accorded to Berar in the provincial 

Legislative Council, which dates from the constitution in 1914 
of the first Central Provinces Legislative Council under the 
Morley Minto Reforms, and which has consistently secured 
for Berar rather over one-third of the total directly elected 
seats in the provincial legislature ; 

(7) the peculiar political position of this area, with its special rela¬ 
tion to H. E. H. the Nizam, a position now regulated by the 
provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935 ; 

(8) the advanced and progressive character of its population, and 
the high level of literacy and of general education existing in it, 
as compared with the districts of the Central Provinces. 

191. In so far as the distribution of seats is to be on the basis of popu¬ 
lation, it is urged that the 1,300,000 aboriginals in the Central Provinces 
should be excluded from the calculation, on the ground that one seat 
is already reserved for them, and that, it is alleged,, tli£IT representation 
on the electoral roll will be negligible, In so far as ffie decision is to be 
taken on a consideration of the relative voting strengths of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and of Berar, it is claimed that the operation of the franchise pre¬ 
scribed for the latter under the provisions of the Government of India Act 
places it at a disadvantage where mere numbers of electors are concerned. 
A final point, on which great stress is laid, is that under the new constitu¬ 
tion, Berar will lose the special rights which it enjoys under the present 
constitution, in regard to legislation, while it is suggested that “ the dia- 
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appearance of the Government bloc is going to make a considerable differ¬ 
ence to the position of Berar politically in the Legislative Assembly 

Counter arguments of the Central Provinces. 

192. To the arguments advanced on behalf of Berar, the representa¬ 
tives of the Central Provinces reply— 

(1) that the Government of India Act clearly contemplates a fusion 
for legislative purposes of the Central Provinces and Berar ; 

(2) that if Berar is in future to be a constituent part of the Central 

Provinces, subject to the provisions of the Government of 
India Act, she cannot claim the same treatment as a federating 
unit, and that the argument based on Federation is wholly 
fallacious; 

(3) that it follows that there is no justification for the claim ad¬ 
vanced to one-third of the total seats in the future provincial 
Assembly on the ground that this is the proportion of repre¬ 
sentation accorded to federating states in the Federal Lower 
House; 

(4) that the only reasonable basis for the allocation of seats is the 

population basis; 

(5) that if this basis is applied, Berar will be entitled to no more 
than 22 general and Muhammadan seats as against 76 which 
will fall to the Central Provinces ; 

(6) that if voting strength is adopted as the criterion, the results 

will be no more favourable to Berar ; 

(7) that the arguments advanced by Berar, in so far as they are 

based on her contributions to provincial revenues, on her 
special political position, or on considerations such as the level 
of education and general advancement or development of her 
population are irrelevant; and 

(8) that there is no case for a maintenance in the new provincial 
Legislative Assembly of the weightage at present accorded to 
Berar. 

The three alternative schemes of delimitation. 

193. The local Government, the Provincial Delimitation Committee 
and the representatives of Bexar and of the Central Provinces have for seve¬ 
ral months been engaged in a discussion of this problem, but have found 
it impossible to reach any agreement; and the efforts which we ourselves 
made during our visit to Nagpur to bring the parties together and reach an 
agreed settlement proved, we regret to say, abortive. The local Govern¬ 
ment originally placed three schemes before the provincial Delimita¬ 
tion Committee :—the first representing the extreme Central Provinces 
demand as described in paragraph 189 above; the second the extreme 
Berar demand as explained in the same paragraph; the third scheme 
(put forward by the local Government) representing an attempt at a com¬ 
promise. Under the third scheme Berar (which on population and on 
voting strength would be entitled to 22 general and Muhammadan seats) 
would receive a total of 27 (21 general and 6 Muhammadan) as against its 
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claim to 33 (27 general and 6 Muhammadan). We found on our arrival 
that a complete deadlock had been reached, and that the division of opinion 
as to the distribution which would be appropriate extended even to the 
local Government, who were divided on the subject. 

Our conclusions. 

194. We have in these circumstances given the most careful considera¬ 
tion to this most difficult and important question. In doing so, we have 
had the advantage of considering the debates which had taken place 
regarding it in the provincial Legislative Council, the various notes 
recorded in connection with the work of the Provincial Delimitation Com¬ 
mittee, and the considered opinion of the local Government, who, in the 
absence of any proposal which could be regarded as satisfactory to both 
parties, recommended their own compromise scheme to us for acceptance. 
We have further had the assistance of a full and exhaustive discussion 
with representative deputations from the Central Provinces and from 
Berar, whose evidence has been of the greatest assistance to us in 
formulating our final conclusions. 

195. We are satisfied as a result of the closest investigation of this 
matter in all its aspects that there is a case for according some weightage 
to Berar. We agree with the representatives of the Central Provinces in 
regarding the arguments based on the contribution made by Berar to 
provincial revenues as irrelevant. It is indeed obvious that if the finan¬ 
cial contribution of particular areas was to be the deciding factor, it 
would be necessary to consider the claims not merely of areas such as the 
Central Provinces and Berar, but the competing claims of different divi¬ 
sions and of different districts in the same province. We equally reject as 
wholly untenable the arguments based on the suggestion that the relation 
between the Central Provinces and Berar is analogous to that of an 
Indian State entering the Federation. 

196. Nor do we agree that the aboriginal tribes should be omitted 
from the calculation in any distribution of seats based on population. 
We are informed that those tribes will secure admission to the electoral 
roll in such numbers that, if they combine, they can probably secure 
five seats in the general constituencies in addition to the one seat 
which is reserved for them ; and it is unreasonable in these circum¬ 
stances to leave them out of account. 

197. Despite, however, our inability to accept the arguments discussed 
in the preceding paragraphs, we accept as sufficient justification for the 
continuance of some degree of weightage, the fact in the first place that 
Berar has consistently enjoyed a very substantial weightage since the intro¬ 
duction of legislative institutions in the Central Provinces. Secondly, 
though we regard this as a matter of minor importance, we recognise that 
the franchise qualifications embodied in the Government of India Act do 
to some extent tend to militate against the raising of the electorate in Berar 
to the same relative standard as that in the Central Provinces. We are 
disposed finally to see considerable force in the contention that, by losing 
her special rights in regard to legislation, Berar is deprived of a privilege 
which has a definite value of its own, and the disappearance of which can 
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reasonably be taken into consideration in connection with the allocation 
of representation in the new legislature, 

198. On the other hand, we cannot agree that any ease has been 
made out for a weightage on the scale now claimed by Berar. The un¬ 
substantial basis of her general claim, the weakness of which will appear 
from the preceding paragraphs, is a fundamental objection to granting 
that claim in full. On two minor, though important points, it is relevant 
that her population, which at the time when the original weightage 
was fixed was approximately one quarter of the population of the 
Central Provinces—a proportion reflected in the weightage then given— 
has now declined to approximately one-fifth. It is true that the population 
of the Central Provinces has been increased by the inclusion of certain 
zamindaries, which were previously excluded areas. But nevertheless the 
Berar electorate, which, under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, consti¬ 
tuted approximately one-third of the total electorate of the Central 
Provinces, is now only about one-fifth—a reduction greater than can 
reasonably be accounted for merely by the differential operation of the 
franchise under the different systems of land tenure in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Our recommendations. 

199. After careful consideration we recommend in these circumstances, 
with a slight modification, the adoption of the compromise scheme put 
forward by the local Government. That scheme is, as it stands, 
rather more generous to Berar than the circumstances justify. 
We recommend, accordingly, that the number of general seats allotted 
to Berar under the compromise scheme should be reduced by one. Our 
specific proposal is that the seat to be removed from Berar should be 
the general urban seat which, under the local Government’s proposal, 
is allotted to Amraoti-Akola, and that these two towns (to which, 
incidentally, a general woman’s special constituency will be assigned under 
our proposals), should fall respectively into the general urban constitu¬ 
encies proposed by the local Government for East Berar and West Berar. 
The general seat which will thus become available should, in our view, 
be allotted to the Drug-Bemetara constituency, which is insufficiently 
represented as matters stand. 

Urban and rural representation. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

200. As stated above, the general effect of the basis for urban repre¬ 
sentation suggested by the local Government is to include in urban consti¬ 
tuencies all municipalities and towns with a population of 10,000 and 
over. They recommend that 16 seats (including the three seats reserved 
for women) should be allotted to urban constituencies. The total urban 
population of the Central Provinces and Berar, applying the criterion 
of 10,000, suggested by the local Government, is about 1,270,000 (of 
whom 1,021,000 are non-Muhammadans) or rather under 10 per 
cent, of the total population of the province. On the basis of the 
criterion of 10,000, urban interests would be entitled to some 7 seats (for 
the moment the seats allotted to women may be left out of account). 
The local Government propose to allot 11 seats to thsm, and to provide 
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in addition that the three seats assigned to women shall be located 
in multi-member constituencies in urban areas. 

Questions for consideration. 

201. The main questions which appeared to us to call for considera¬ 
tion were— 

(a) whether the basis for urban representation suggested by the 

local Government is acceptable ; 

(b) whether the weightage allotted to urban interests is not 

unnecessarily heavy and if so, whether some adjustment of 
it could not be made. 

(a) The basis proposed for urban representation. 

202. As regards the first of these points, the local Government 
admitted that the application of the test recommended by them would 
result in the inclusion in urban constituencies of a large number of towns 
which were probably essentially rural in character. But, they thought 
that the general case for the criterion adopted by them was a strong one 
in the conditions of the Central Provinces; and they emphasized that, 
with the solitary exception of a demand for one additional urban seat 
for Nagpur, the allocation proposed by them on the basis of that criterion 
had produced practically no criticism from the public and none from the 
provincial Legislative Council. We felt that in those circumstances, 
having regard to the considerations discussed in Chapter II of our Report, 
the proposals of the local Government could be accepted as generally 
suitable. 

(6) The urban weightage. 

203. As regards the weightage to be given to urban areas, we could 
not but feel that this was disproportionately heavy. It might in a sense 
be argued that the problem of urban as against rural is not 
of vital importance in the Central Provinces. As will be seen from 
the figures in paragraph 200, the urban population, even on the basis of 

- i! - n f m nnn is small, and urban character- 
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Views of the local Government. 

204. We discussed this matter in detail with the local Government. 
They pressed very strongly for the retention of the eleven urban seats. 
They emphasized that the number in question represented a very 
definite reduction in the relative representation of urban areas in the 
provincial Assembly as compared with the present. Their considered 
opinion was that in present conditions in the Central Provinces, urban 
constituencies were entitled to a greater representation than they would 
receive in proportion to their population; and that the arrangement 
proposed was one which would give a fair representation to urban areas 
without allowing them undue weight at the expense of rural areas. 
They emphasized in particular that the responsibility for the existing 
weightage rested primarily on the Southborough Committee, who 
recommended a weightage for urban areas which has in practice proved 
excessive. That weightage however was given and could not now be elimi¬ 
nated without giving rise to a justifiable sense of grievance. The rolativo 
reduction in the representation of urban areas which was involved in 
the proposals submitted by the local Government, represented in their 
view the maximum readjustment which was practicable, and they urged 
that the fact that there had been no criticism of their proposals on this 
point in the discussions in the Provincial Committee or the provincial 
Legislative Council was a substantial argument in favour of them. 

205. The local Government agree, however, in ‘the circumstances 
discussed in Chapter VI of our Beport, that it would be desirable to 
create special women’s constituencies rather than, as originally proposed 
by them, to reserve the women’s se$ts in multi-member urban consti¬ 
tuencies. The special constituencies in question will still be located in 
towns. But they will not be reserved in multi-member general urban 
constituencies, and so will no longer form part of the general scheme 
of urban representation. We think therefore that they can fairly be 
left out of account in assessing the degree of specific representation 
allotted to urban areas under the local Government’s proposals. 

Our recommendations. 

206. In the light of the explanations furnished to us by the local 
Government, of the modifications which they have made in their scheme, 
and of our discussion with them, we agree that the weightage which they 
propose to allot to urban interests, while heavy, is not unjustifiable, and 
we recommend their modified proposals for acceptance. 

Questions arising in connection with individual constituencies. 

207. We have received a number of suggestions for modifications 
of detail in the composition or the allocation of the various consti¬ 
tuencies proposed by the local Government in the provincial Legislative 
Assembly. We have discussed these with the local Government and 
with the Provincial Committee. The most important of these questions 
are— 

(a) the distribution of seats between the divisions of the Central 
Provinces; 
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(6) the claims of the Nimar district that the constituencies allot¬ 
ted ten it should be revised so as to produce two constituencies 
of East and West Nimar respectively; 

(c) the suggestion that one scheduled caste seat should be removed 

from the Saugor district and replaced by an unreserved seat; 

(d) the adequacy of the representation allotted to the scheduled 

castes in the Chattisgarh division ; and 

(e) the desirability of the allotment of an additional general seat 

to the Drug district. 

(a) Distribution of seats between the divisions of the Central Provinces. 

208. Such difficulties as arise in connection with the distribution of 
seats between the divisions of the Central Provinces essentially affect 
the Nagpur, the Jubbulpore and the Chattisgarh divisions. In the 
event of 27 general and Muhammadan seats being allotted to Berar, as 
proposed in the Government’s compromise schema, the Nagpur division 
would bo entitled to 21 seats on population and voting strength ; the 
Jubbulpore division to 20 seats on population and to 21 seats on 
voting strength ; and the Chattisgarh division to 30 seats on population 
and 29 seats on voting strength. Under the proposals of the local Gov¬ 
ernment (leaving out of account the seats allotted to women) the Nagpur 
division receives 23 seats, in addition to one seat which it shares with the 
Jubbulpore division; the Jubbulpore division receives the same 
number; and the Chattisgarh division receives 24 seats. 

209. Prima facie the relatively small number of seats allocated to the 
Chattisgarh division calls for justification, We are, however, informed by 
the local Government that in their view the allotment of seats to this divi-. 
sion strictly on the basis either of population or of voting strength alone 
would not be justified. The division has a larger proportionate scheduled 
caste population than any other division ; it has no towns of any con¬ 
siderable importance; and it is generally less advanced than the other 
divisions. It is suggested further that the present relative representa¬ 
tion of the division in the Legislative Council must also be taken into 
account. The allotment to the Chattisgarh division of the 29 general 
and Muhammadan seats which would be justified on considerations of 
voting strength would give it almost four times the number of seats it 
has at present in the Legislative Council. And the considered view of 
the local Government is that the allotment to it of 24 seats, including 
two seats shared by other divisions, will afford a reasonable repre¬ 
sentation to the Chattisgarh division, and will enable a representation 
more commensurate with their importance to be given to the Nagpur 
and the Jubbulpore divisions. 

Our recommendations. 

210 . We still feel some slight uneasiness at the relatively small number 
of seats allotted to the Chattisgarh division. It will, however, be possible 
to some extent to improve the position consequent on the proposed 
reduction by one of the number of general seats to be allotted to Berar. 
That seat, as explained in paragraph 214 below, should, in our view, be 
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allotted to the Drug-Bemetara constituency in the Chattisgarh division, 
and with this addition we are satisfied that, having regard to the con¬ 
siderations urged by the local Government, the representation accorded 
to the three divisions now under discussion may be regarded as generally 
equitable. 


(6) The dawns of the Nimar district. 

211. The acceptance of the suggestion for the distribution of the 
constituencies in this district would involve the splitting of tahsils. We 
regard it as of great importance to maintain, save where there are quite 
exceptional circumstances, the principle that constituencies should so 
far as practicable be based on administrative units, and we are unable in 
these circumstances to accept the suggestion in question. We may, 
however, add that a re-arrangement of the constituencies originally pro¬ 
posed for the Nimar district, under which Khandwa tahsil will be formed 
into one constituency and the tahsils of Harsud and Burhanpur are 
combined to form the second constituency, has been recommended by 
the Provincial Delimitation Committee and accepted by the local Gov¬ 
ernment, and this re-arrangement, which we regard as a definite improve¬ 
ment, should in our view go far to remove any legitimate feeling of 
dissatisfaction in this district. 

(c) The suggestion that one scheduled caste seat should be removed from the 

Saugor district and ref laced by an unreserved seat. 

212. We have considered this suggestion, but we are satisfied that there 
is no justification for the substitution of an unreserved seat for a reserved 
seat in this district. 

(d) The adequacy of the representation allotted to the scheduled castes 

in the Chattisgarh division. 

213. This question is examined in greater detail in Chapter V of 
our Report, which deals with the representation of the scheduled castes. 
Broadly speaking, we are satisfied that no case has been established 
for a revision. 

(e) The desirability of the allotment of an additional general seat to the 

Drug district. 

214. The number of voters per seat in the Drug district is substan¬ 
tially higher than elsewhere. On the basis of population the district 
(with the district of Mandla) is recognised by the Provincial Committee 
as having the best claim to additional representation, and the local Gov¬ 
ernment informed us that they agree with our view that there is a case for 
the assignment to it of an additional seat, if this can be made available. 
Consequent on the reduction which we have recommended in the number 
of general seats allotted to Berar, one seat is now available, and we 
reoommend, in agreement with the local Government, that it should 
be allotted to the Drug-Bemetara constituency of the Drug district. 
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215. Statistics * 


Area 

27,572 sq. miles. 

Number of divisions 

2 

Number of districts 

10 

Population— 


Total population 

8,214,076 

Hindu (excluding Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists, but 
including the scheduled castes) 

4,858,779 

Scheduled castes 

572,490 

Muhammadan 

2,753,563 

Tribal 

470,093 

Anglo-Indians 

558 

Europeans 

2,961 

Indian Christians 

117,206 

* These statistics do not cover the areas recommended by the Government of 
Assam for total exclusion, viz., the Sadiya, Balipara, and Lakhimpur Frontier 
Tracts, and the Naga, Lushai, and North Cachet Hills, 

Distribution of seats. 


216. Under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 83 seats in 
the Assam Provincial Legislative Assembly will be filled from terri¬ 
torial communal constituencies. Of these seats, 47 are general (seven 


of this number being reserved for the scheduled castes), 34 are Muham¬ 
madan, one is reserved for Europeans, and one for lndian-Ohristians. In 
addition, nine seats are set aside for representatives of backward areas 
and tribes, four for representatives of labour, eleven for representatives 
of commerce, industry, mining and planting, and one seat, which under 
the terms of the Government of India Act will be lion-communal, for 
the representation of women. 

Preparatory work by the local Government and its Provincial Committee 

217. The problem of delimitation has been under active investiga¬ 
tion by the Government of Assam and its frovincial Franchise Committee 
since 1932. Tentative proposals for the Provincial Lower House 
framed by the Reforms Officer in December 1932 were sent to all district 
officers with instructions to consult public opinion in their districts. The 
opinions received were examined in detail in March 1933 by the Provincial 
Franchise Committee, who came to certain decisions regarding the dis¬ 
tribution of seats between the Assam and the Surma Valleys and their 
allocation to individual districts. In 1935, a scheme for the distribution 
of constituencies within the districts on the basis of the Franchise Com¬ 
mittee's proposals was drawn up by the Reforms Officer and sent to 
district officers for their views. In the light of those views, the matter 
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was again examined by the Franchise Committee in June 1935, and the 
scheme, as modified by them and by the local Government, was published 
in the press in August 1935, when representations and criticisms were 
invited. In its final form, the scheme as modified was debated in the 
provincial Legislative Council in September of last year. The repre¬ 
sentations we have received have satisfied us that full publicity has been 
given to the proposals of the local Government and that informed 
opinion in the province has had every opportunity to consider its 
*ecommendations. 


The local Government's proposals. 

218. The proposals submitted to us by the Government of Assam as 
the result of the investigations referred to in the preceding paragraph are 
based primarily on population, but consideration has also been given to 
other factors, such as voting strength, area, special difficulties of com¬ 
munication, and the desirability of avoiding the sub-division of adminis¬ 
trative units. Save where special circumstances, such as the reservation 
of seats for the scheduled castes, necessitate plural member constituen¬ 
cies, the local Government are in favour of single-member constituencies. 
Jto seats are set aside for urban areas, but the single seat to represent 
women, the voters for which will be women only, was under their original 
proposals allotted to municipal areas, and, on the occasion of the first elec¬ 
tion, to the town of Shillong. The average area in square miles of a general 
and of a Muhammadan seat under the present constitution is 1,569 and 
2,772 square miles, respectively. Under the local Government’s proposals, 
these figures will be reduced to 587 and 811 square miles. The average 
population per seat will fall from a present figure of 260,000 for general 
and 229,000 for Muhammadan seats to 103,000 and 81,000 respectively. 
The 81 seats allotted to Hindus (including the scheduled castes) and 
Muhammadans hava been divided between the Assam and the Surma 
Valleys in the proportions of 44:37. Of these 32 general (including three 
scheduled caste) and twelve Muhammadan seats are allotted to the 
Assam Valley, and fifteen general (including four scheduled caste) and 
twenty-two Muhammadan, are allotted to the Surma Valley. 

The question of urban and rural. 

219. The question of the relative representation of urban and rural is 
ef little importance in Assam. The province contains only three towns 
of any size, Shillong, Gaubati, and Sylhet. The largest of these, Shillong, 
haB a population (including the cantonment) of 26,536 only. The popu¬ 
lation of Gaubati is 21,797 and that of Sylhet 21,435. Under the present 
constitution, one urban seat is assigned to Shillong. This the local Gov¬ 
ernment propose to abolish, and, while the seat reserved for women will 
be assigned to Shillong, no seat will be set aside to represent urban 
interest* as such. Having regard to the relative unimportance of those 
interests, we are content to accept the recommendation of the loca 
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Government on this matter, and the lack of interest displayed in the 
question in the volu m inous evidence we have received confirms us in 
our view that that recommendation is well-founded. 


The main problems for settlement. 

220. The questions of real importance as affecting the territorial' 
communal constituencies are— 

(a) the arrangements proposed for the seats reserved for Scheduled 

Castes, 

(b) the claims of the Assam and the Surma Valleys to a re-adjust¬ 

ment of the territorial communal constituencies which 
would give one Valley a larger number of seats at the 
expense of the other. 

We deal with the first of these questions in greater detail in Chapter V 
of our Report. Suffice it to say that, in the light of a close examination 
of the position, and of the evidence, written and oral, tendered to us, we 
found ourselves unable to support the local Government’s proposals for 
the rotation of these seats, and that we felt obliged to recommend cer¬ 
tain alterations in the constituencies in which they were to be reserved. 

The rival claims of the Assam and the Surma Valleys. 

221. The second question impressed us as the question of vital import¬ 
ance in the delimitation of territorial constituencies in Assam. A rivalry 
of long-standing, into the historical reasons for which it is unnecessary to 
enter, divides the two Valleys, in one or other of which practically 
all of Assam is situated, which is not an excluded or a partially excluded 
area. So acute is this rivalry that it transcends communal and caste 
differences; and the line of division in Assam politics is primarily 
not between Hindu and Muhammadan, or on caste lines, but between the 
inhabitants of the Assam Valley and those of the Surma Valley. 

222. The distribution of seats between the two Valleys which the 
local Government had recommended is given in paragraph 218 above. 
We received strong representations in favour of the revision of that allo¬ 
cation so as to increase the number of Muhammadan seats allotted to the 
Assam Valley from. 12 to 13 or 14, and the number of general seats from 
32 to 34. Claims were on the other hand advanced by the Surma Valley 
for an increase in the number of general and of Muhammadan seats, and 
for an increase from 4 to 5 of the number of scheduled caste seats. 

223. This question is of great local importance, and we make no apology 
in the circumstances for explaining in greater detail than might otherwise 
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be necessary the steps by which we have reached our conclusion regarding 
it. The position may be illustrated by the following table:— 



Area In 

Population*. 

No. o! seats allotted 
under local 
Government’s 
proposals. 1 

j No. of voters. 


sq. miles, 

. 

General. 

Muham¬ 

madan. 


Muham¬ 

madan. 

General. 

Muham¬ 

madan, 

Assam Valley 

1 

20,804 

2,723,000 
(S. C. 183,000) 

938,000 

QO 1 

(S.C.3) 

12 

280,000 
(S. C. 13,000) 

72,000 

Surma Valley 

7,450 

132,000 
(S. C. 388,000) 

! 

1,800,000 

15 

<S. C. 4) 

i 

22 

143,000 
(S.C. 61,000) 
(including 
Naths). 

108,000 


•Including Scheduled Castes, but excluding Backward Tribal population in constituencies, tea garden 
population, and Indian Christians. 

224. Here as elsewhere we accept population as the essential basis of 
our delimitation, though here as elsewhere we are prepared to make 
minor adjustments where circumstances such as voting strength, area, 
communications, etc., in our opinion, make them desirable, For conveni¬ 
ence we deal first with the seats allotted to the scheduled castes—a matter 
to which we also refer in Chapter V of our “Report. Under the local 
Government’s proposals, three scats are allotted to the Assam Valley 
and four to the Surma Valley. On population the Assam Valley is entitled 
to 2 1 2 seats and the Surma Valley to 4-8. On the other hand, while the 
bulk of the scheduled caste population is settled in the Surma Valley, 
the numbers of those castes in the Assam Valley are by no means negli¬ 
gible, and the large area of that. Valley and the scattered nature of the 
scheduled caste populat'on which inhabits it may be held to justify a 
larger number of seats than mere population would justify. If the 
number of scheduled caste seats in the Assam Valley were reduced to two, 
these would have to be assigned to the districts of Kamrup and Nowgong, 
with the result that a number of districts, with a substantial scheduled 
caste population, would be left without any scheduled caste representation 
in the provincial assembly. Finally, while a claim for five seats for the 
Surma Valley has been urgi d befor us, that claim would appear to be of 
recent growth, and the allocation in the proportion of 4 : 3 recommended 
by the local Government had the full support of the Provincial Franchise 
Committee and of the bulk of public opinion. We have found some difficulty 
in these circumstances in reaching a conclusion. But on a review of the 
position as a whole, we recommend, though with a recognition of the 
fact that the balance of the conflicting considerations is somewhat deli¬ 
cately adjusted, that the number of scheduled caste seats allotted to the 
Assam Valley should remain fixed at the figure of three, as recommended 
by the local Government, and that no increase should be made in the 
number of scheduled caste seats allotted to the Surma Valley. 

225. We have carefully considered the claims of the Suima Valley 
to additional unreserved general seats, but we regard it as without founda ¬ 
tion. Indeed, applying the criterion of population alone, there is some 
case for holding that the fifteen seats allotted to the Surma Valiev under 
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the local Government’s proposals represent more than its due share. 
We are of opinion, however, on a broad view, that the allocation 
recommended by the local Government, which was supported by the Pro¬ 
vincial Committee and by a very substantial body of public opinion, is the 
right one, and we recommend it for adoption. 

226. On the strict basis of population, the Surma Valley is entitled to 
the 22 Muhammadan seats which the local Government have recommended 
for it. We observe, however, that the majority of the Franchise Committee 
were in favour of reducing this number to 21; and that in September 
1935, the provincial Legislative Council, by a majority of two in a house 
of 42 (nine officials, or members of the Government, voting with the 
minority) carried a resolution in the same sense against the Gov¬ 
ernment. We understand, moreover, in the first place that no more 
land is available for exploitation or development in the Surma Valley, 
while on the other hand it has been calculated that the Assam Valley 
has, at a conservative estimate, 2,000,000 acres of cultivable waste land at 
the present stage awaiting development. The statistics of Muhammadan 
immigration into the two Valleys are very striking and are of much im¬ 
portance in connection with the present question. Between 1911 and 
1921, the rate of increase was no less than 65 per cent, in the Assam 
Valley as compared with 5-5 per cent, in the Surma Valley. The figures 
over the period from 1921—31 are 61 percent, and 12‘2 per cent., 
respectively. 

227. The number of Muhammadan seats (4) held by the Assam Valley 
under the present constitution was based on the population figures of 
1911, with a weightage, and we have been strongly pressed to -maintain 
at any rate a proportion of this weightage in the light of subsequent 
developments, and in view of the desirability of providing an adequate 
representation for an area in which, so far as it is possible to judge on the 
material available, the percentage of increase of the Muhammadan 
population is unlikely for some years to come to fall markedly below 
50 per cent. After careful consideration, we are of opinion that 
despite the argument from present population, the force of which 
we fully admit, a case has been established for some further concession 
to the Assam Valley. We see no justification for an increase in the number 
of Muhammadan seats allotted to that Valley to fourteen as claimed. 
But we think the case for adding one seat is a good one, and we accord¬ 
ingly recommend that the Muhammadan seats in the Surma Valley 
should be reduced to 21 and that an additional Muhammadan constitu¬ 
ency should be created in the Assam Valley and located in the * 
Kamrup district, giving a total of thirteen seats. The -local Govern¬ 
ment, whom we have consulted, agree that the necessary seat can 
best be found by combining into a single member constituency in the 
Surma Valley, the Habiganj thana and the Nabiganj thana, to each of 
which a seat is allotted under their original proposals. 

Representations in regard to individual constituencies. 

228. In the light of the representations we received and of dis¬ 
cussion with the local Government and its Provincial Committee we 
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examined "the desirability with a view to securing more effective 
representation for the scheduled castes, of establishing plural-member 
constituencies containing three seats, one of which would be reserved 
for the scheduled castes, in 

(t) Gauhati Sadr; 

(ti) the Habiganj sub-division ; and 

(Hi) the Karimganj sub-division. 

The local Government are opposed to the creation of plural-member 
constituencies in the Habiganj and Karimganj sub-divisions, on the 
ground that the resultant constituencies would be unmanageable, and 
we accept their view. They agree as to the advantage of a plural-member 
constituency in Gauhati Sadr and we recommend this. We may add 
that the plural-member constituency now proposed for Gauhati Sadr 
is calculated to serve the interests not only of the scheduled castes, but 
of the domiciled Bengalis, who have strongly urged on us their claims 
to consideration. 

The Golapganj Thana. 

229. The suggestion has been advanced to us that the Muhammadan 
constituencies recommended by the local Government in the Sylhet 
Sadar sub-division should be re-arranged with a view to the creation of one 
constituency consisting of the throe Jaintia Pargana thanas of Kanair- 
ghat, Gowainghat and Jaintiapur, and one constituency consisting of 
Golapganj thana, or, if it is thought that the area and population of that 
thana by itself is too small to justify constituting it an independent 
constituency, a constituency consisting of Golapganj and the neigh¬ 
bouring thana of Fenchuganj. We have carefully considered these 
proposals. But in the light of the information we have received regard¬ 
ing them, we are satisfied that they are not practicable. The rearrange¬ 
ment proposed would involve on the one hand the framing of a single 
constituency to cover the Jaintia Parganas (Kanairghat, Gowainghat 
and Jaintiapur thanas). This constituency would have a Muham¬ 
madan population of 111,000 with 12,000 voters, and would cover 
an area of 480 square miles, or practically half of the whole area of the 
Sadar sub-division. If Golapganj thana alone were formed into a second 
constituency, the constituency would contain a population of 61,000 
with 6,000 voters, and an area of 107 square miles. It would thus be 
disproportionately small. The area of the thana of Fenchuganj, which 
under the local Government’s proposals forms a single constituency with 
the thana of Balaganj, is 42 square miles, and its Muhammadan popula¬ 
tion 15,000. Its addition to the Golapganj thana would, it is true, pro¬ 
duce a constituency with population and voting strength approximat¬ 
ing to the average. On the other hand, the inclusion of the Fenchuganj 
thana in the proposed constituency would leave the thana of Balaganj, 
which covers 148 square miles, and has a Muhammadan population of 
■63,000 only, to form a single constituency, and the size of this constituency 
would be so markedly smaller than the average as to be difficult to 
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justify. In the circumstances, we are of opinion that the utmost that 
can be done to meet the point which has been raised is to add a 
portion of the Kanairghat thana to the Golapganj thana. This the 
local Government propose to do, and we are of opinion that this will 
meet any legitimate complaint in| connection with the Golapganj 
thana. 

Our recommendations. 

230. We have carefully considered the representations advanced to 
us on other points connected with individual constituencies, and in parti¬ 
cular those allotted to Sylhet Sadar, and toSunamganj. We are, however, 
of opinion, on an examination of the position as a whole, that the pro¬ 
posals of the local Government, with the alterations suggested above, are 
well-balanced and adequate and we accordingly recommend them for 
acceptance. We are assured that the constituencies proposed by them, 
with the modifications now suggested, are such that it will be possible for 
a member to maintain contact with them, and that no serious difficulty 
need be anticipated in canvassing. 
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IX.—THE NORTH WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

231. Statistics. 

Area .. .. .. .. .. .. 13,518 square mileSi 

Number of districts .. .. .. .. 5 

Number of tahsils .. .. .. .. 16 

Population— 

Total population .. .. .. .. 2,425,000 

Hindus .. .. .. .. .. 143,000 

Muhammadans .. .. .. .. 2,227,000 

Sikhs . 42,500 

Unit of constituency .. .. .. .. Tahsils & Police stations. 

Distribution af seats. 

232. The present Legislative Council consists of two urban and 23 
rural Muhammadan constituencies and one urban and five general consti¬ 
tuencies, one for Sikhs and two for Landholders—total 34. The 
future Legislative Assembly will be composed as follows :— 

General .. .. • ■ .. .. 9 

Sikhs .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Muhammadan .. .. ... .. .. 36 

Landholders .. . jCJJfd'.. .. 2 

Total .. 50 

Preparatory work by local Government. 

233. Shortly after the publication of the White Paper of 1933, in which 
the composition of Provincial Legislative Assemblies was provisionally 
laid down, the local Government consulted the Provincial Franchise Com¬ 
mittee as to the general distribution of seats between the various districts 
and as to the division between urban and rural seats. On the basis of 
this general distribution Deputy Commissioners were then instructed to 
consult their District Franchise Committees as to the distribution in 
deail. 

234. As a result of these consultations a considerable measure of 
agreement was reached. After further considering the few points on which 
dispute had arisen the local Government formulated provisional pro¬ 
posals which were formally put before a full meeting of the Provincial 
Franchise Committee on 28th March 1935. The conclusions of this Com¬ 
mittee (on most points unanimous, on others by a majority) were provi¬ 
sionally accepted by the local Government, who published them on the 3rd 
August 1935 with a memorandum inviting expressions of opinion 
upon them either by individuals or by associations in the Province, 
Wide publicity was given to the memorandum and representations have 
been received from certain persons in the districts of Peshawar, Kohat 
and Hazara. 

235. These representations were further considered by a meeting of 
the Provincial Franchise Committee on 13th September 1935 which was 
attended by fifteen out of the seventeen members. After careful consi¬ 
deration of the minutes of this meeting and of the representations men¬ 
tioned above, the local Government have now formed their own 
conclusions. They coincide in practically all details with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Provincial Committee. 
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236. The distinguishing feature of the province, apart from its 
Muhammadan predominance, is that tribal affinities have to be consi¬ 
dered. The cantonments are also an important factor. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

237. The local Government propose three general urban constituen¬ 
cies, Peshawar, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. In the case of the 
Muhammadan constituencies it was, however, found most difficult to 
draw any appropriate line between urban and rural. There are large 
villages, as for example, Charsadda, which ‘ still retain the essential cha¬ 
racteristics of village life, while certain towns comparatively smaH in 
population have all the qualities moral, social and commercial of the 
bigger cities.’ Roughly then it may be said that any large town and all 
cantonments, together with those places in which the residents belong 
to the business and professional classes engaged in trade and industry 
rather than to agriculture should be included in the urban category. 

The urban constituencies. 

238. Accepting this principle of differentiation between urban and 
rural seats, its application to the actual constituencies proposed disclosed a 
marked difference of opinion in regard to the inclusion of Mardan munici¬ 
pality in an urban constituency with the Northern towns, Abbottabad, 
Haripur, Baffa and Nawanshehr and several cantonments. It is admitted 
that Hoti, which is practically synonymohs with Mardan municipality, 
is mainly agricultural. Evidence was placed before us which shows 
that there are actually only 73 Muhammadans and no Pathans out of the 
512 shopkeepers in the Mardan bazaar. The population of the munici¬ 
pal and cantonment area is some 21,500. The residents speak Pushtu: 
the rest of the proposed urban constituency speak Urdu. There is no 
common interest between Hoti-Mardan and the othei towns. Lastly the 
history of the development of the town from a notified area into a muni¬ 
cipality shows, it was contended, that at all stages it was recognised that 
this “ town ” of Hoti-Mardan was in fact a collection of villages inhabit¬ 
ed by agriculturists apart from the two villages of Becket, Ganj and 
Khawaja Ganj. Thus the bona fide agriculturists were at first exempted 
from the house tax and scavenging tax. Gradually more sections of the 
Municipal Act were extended to this “ notifiedarea ” on sanitary grounds, 
in the interests of the health of the troops in the adjoining cantonments, 
until in 1931 the whole area was declared a municipality, the purely 
agricultural part being excluded from certain sections dealing with special 
sanitary regulations. The Nawab of Hoti, who owns about three-fourths 
of the notified area, therefore claims that Mardan is not in reality a 
town, and should not, merely because of the extension of the Municipal 
Act in a limited form to the locality, be included in the urban constituency. 
We are assured that this is undoubtedly the view of the people themselves, 
who would strongly resent inclusion in an urban constituency with 
towns with which they have nothing in common, which speak a different 
language amd which would be supreme in any election. 
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239. Against this objection, and in support of the proposal of the local 
Government, it is urged that it would be inconvenient to cut off parts 
of the municipality and to include them, even though of natural affinity, 
in the rural constituency of Kamalzai. Apart from being a trans¬ 
gression of the accepted principle of differentiation, it would also involve 
a departure from recognised administrative boundaries. Lastly, it 
appears probable that future development will tend to obliterate rather 
than to maintain the distinction between the purely agricultural area and 
the large bazaar. This view is supported by a large majority of the 
Provincial Franchise Committee. 

240. Obviously all cantonments must be regarded as urban in charac¬ 
ter. The population of the Mardan cantonment is below 1,000. The 
rest of the population of Mardan municipality, almost entirely composed 
of Pathans of the Yusufzai clan, is 18,588. The shopkeepers and non¬ 
agriculturists are Hindus and Sikhs, who would not have any vote in this 
Muhammadan constituency. 

Our recommendations. 

241. The question therefore is whether wo should make an exception 
in this case to the general rule that the larger municipal areas should he 
included in urban constituencies, and, recognising that the large majority 
of the electors would be genuine agriculturists, place them in the adjoining 
rural constituency of Kamalzai, with which, in fact, they are directly and 
intimately connected and which they themselves undoubtedly desire 
to join. This would mean adding a population of some 18,500, with a 
voting strength of perhaps 1,300, to a constituency with a population of 
58,838 and 4,386 electors. The increase in the size of the constituency 
would not make it unduly large. After very careful examination of the 
whole case we have arrived at the opinion that the best arrangement 
for the three urban Muhammadan constituencies will be as follows :— 

1. Peshawar City, Peshawar Cantonment with Risalpur and Now- 

shera Cantonment two seats. 

2. Municipalities and cantonments of Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail 

Khan and Abbottabad with the two cantonments of:— 

Mardan and Cherat one seat. 

The other four municipalities of Haripur, Nawansher, Baffa and 
Mardan would go into rural constituencies. 

This arrangement will also meet an objection that Peshawar 
Cantonment should not be separated from Peshawar City. 

The rural constituencies. 

242. Turning now to the rural constituencies, the local Government, 
taking the tabsils of the districts, with their convenient and well recognised 
boundaries, as the unit, have endeavoured to divide these into blocks, 
composed of district board circles, or areas under the jurisdiction of various 
police stations, which are, as far as may be possible, equal in population 
and which are geographically and tribally compact and homogeneous. 
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As regards the Muhammadan rural constituencies we received a 
protest that the Wazir tribe was divided between the two constituencies 
of Bannu tahsil and being in a minority in each of them would be unable 
to capture either seat. We heard evidence and examined the map, which 
shows the Wazirs to be in the east and west with Bannuchis between 
them. A suggestion that the whole tahsil should be made a dual member 
constituency was not approved. We agree with the local Government 
that in this case “ tribal divisions must give way to geography ”, 

243. The division of the tahsils in Peshawar district has been difficult 
owing to the clearly marked tribal and sectional divisions which exist. 
As the local Government report “ No scheme can be devised which is not 
liable to objection from some quarter ”. We have above suggested the 
inclusion of Mardan in the Kamalzai constituency of the Mardan tahsil. 
We also considered two proposals designed to redistribute the two consti¬ 
tuencies of Mardan and Swabi tahsils, the main road from Mardan to 
Topi being taken as the dividing line and the town of Topi being 
separated from the town of Zaida. 

244. The local Government informed us that either proposal would 
not only split up a clan, which may be resented, but would also produce 
a greater difference in population and voting strength than the scheme 
which they bad prepared. The Provincial Franchise Committee, with 
whom we had the advantage of discussing this question had by a majority 
approved of the re-distribution, though they were not aware exactly how 
it would work out. We notice that the Khan of Hoti opposed the pro¬ 
posals. They were worked out subsequently, and the following table 
exhibits the results of the enquiries in approximate figures. Any exact 
estimate would need prolonged examination and the figures given in 
the table are approximate. 
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delimitation of a Muhammadan constituency on religious lines should 
be studiously avoided. 

It was contended that the people of the Marai Bala district 
board circle had no affinities with the rest of the Hangu tahsil. In dis¬ 
cussion with the local Government we are informed that this was not the 
case. Hangu tahsil including Marai Bala is also geographically very 
compact, and is roughly of the same size as the adjoining constituency of 
Kohat. Admittedly a departure from the general principle of keeping 
the tahsil boundaries intact is involved. But the object of„this was to 
include the greatest possible portion of the Shia community in one con¬ 
stituency. The arrangement of this constituency has the approval of 
that community. The Provincial Franchise Committee was strongly in 
favour of it, and the local Government support it. AVe recommend 
therefore that the Kohat tahsil should be divided as proposed. 

246. The last protest, as regards Muhammadan constituencies came 
from Hazara district where objection was taken to the division of the 
Haripur tahsil. The suggestion was made that the Haripur north con¬ 
stituency should be confined to the Ghazi and Torbela police stations, 
and that the northern part of Haripur police station under the 
Government’s schemes to be placed in the northern constituency, should 
be included in Haripur Central constituency, while the third constituency 
(Haripur South) should consist of Khanpur Police station and the portion 
of the Haripur Police station to the east of the trunk road, instead of 
tffie southern portion of Haripur police station now included therein. 

The objections that were, taken to the constituencies as proposed by 
Government were three 

(o) That the formation is not based on any political, tribal or 
geographical basis. 

{b) That a population of 1,000 (approximately) has been added 
to the Ghazi-Torbela constituency, which is unfair, as the 
part which is added on is compact, and the part to which it 
is added is hilly and stretches over a wide area, thus jeo¬ 
pardizing the interests of candidates from the hilly tracts, 

(c) That the Plaripur portion of the Ghazi-Torbela constituency 
has nothing in common with the main portion of the con¬ 
stituency, and its influence will be pernicious. 

As regards point («), a reference to the map will indicate that all the 
constituencies proposed by the Government are homogeneous and as 
compact as it is possible for them to be, having due regard to the principle 
of having as far as possible the same strength of population in the different 
constituencies. It appears to us also that the political division, too, is 
equitable, inasmuch as the main division of tribes is kept intact, and an 
equal chance of success is given to a candidate from tribes like the Gujars, 
Tarin Pathans, Dilazaks, Turks and Awans. 

As regards points (6) and (c), it is true that a compact plain area has 
been added on to a hilly tract. But this criticism can he applied with 
equal force, to other ebnstituencies in the Abbottabad or Mansehra tahsils. 
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The geological formation of the country renders this unavoidable. Seven¬ 
teen villages have been taken from Haripur police station, with a popula¬ 
tion of about 10,000, and have been attached to Ghazi-Torbela police 
stations, which have a total of 90 villages and a population of 34,766. 
This does not appear to us to be at all unfair to the Tarkheli or Mishwani 
tribes, nor does it seriously prejudice a candidate from Ghazi or 
Torbela. Further, out of seventeen villages attached to Torbela-Ghazi, no 
less than fourteen villages belong to the Khan of Khalabat’s family. The 
Khan of Khalabat is the head of the Utmanzai clan, and the Tarkhelis 
and Mishwanis are a branch of the Utmanzais. We are therefore of 
opinion that to move the Utmanzais from the predominantly Pathan 
constituency would be an injustice. 

We notice also that the proposals of the local Government, endorsed 
by the Provincial Committee, follow the constituency fixed for the last 
election to the Council. The only difference is that the Sherwan thana 
of Abbottabad tahsil was then attached to Ghazi-Torbela, This thana 
has now been removed, as more seats have been allotted to the district. 

Our recommendations. 

247. It will be seen then that for the reasons given above we are unable 
to uphold any of the objections made regarding the Muhammadan rural 
constituencies proposed by the local Government. We are satisfied that, 
so far as is possible under the geographical conditions of the province, 
every consideration has been given to tribal affinities, and to the con¬ 
venience of the electorate. 

General rural constituencies. 

248. It was represented to us that in the Hazara district, the Hari¬ 
pur tahsil would be over-weighted by three Peshawar talisils. We were 
informed that the Hazara people wished to remain with the Hazara dis¬ 
trict, although their representation was very meagre from the population 
point of view; but that they felt that they would be over-weighted by 
the inclusion of the Haripur tahsil in the Hazara district constituency. 
It was pointed out that on the present proposals Bannu and Kohat got 
three seats, while the Hazara district was only given one. The only 
arrangement that would be possible would be to combine Kohat and Bannu 
into one constituency, but this proposal, after discussion with the Pro¬ 
vincial Franchise Committee, was not approved. It appears to us that 
it is impossible to improve on the proposals of the local Government. 

The final result will be found in Appendix XII in Volume II of our 
Report. The following table shews the difference between the present 
and the proposed constituencies :— 

Average Area 

in square miles. Population. Voting strength. 

, - A -, , -"-■% t - A -. 

General. Muham- General. Muham. General. Muham¬ 
madan. madan. madan. 

Present .. 2,703 765 28,595 111,365 4,028 4,728 

Proposed .. 1,502 375 15,886 61,869 2,620 4,797 
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X—ORISSA. 

Statistics. 


Area* 

32,681 sq. 

Number of districts 

« 

Number of sub-divisions 

18 

Number of taheils and sub -tahsih .. 

Population- 

68 

Total population 

Hindus (including scheduled oastes and backward 

8,174,000 

tribes) 

8,043,000 

Scheduled castes 

1,007,000 

Backward tribes 

1,175,000 

Muhammadans 

131,000 

Indian Christians 

37,000 

Unit of constituency 

Sub-division 
case of 


constituencies 
transferred from Madras). 

♦ There are no excluded or partially excluded areas in Orissa. 
Distribution of seats. 

249. In the present Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council Orissa 
has 10 seats. The future Legislative Assembly will contain 60 seats 
distributed as follows 


General (including two non-oommunal women’s seats) 
Scheduled oastes 
Backward tribes 
Muhammadan 
Indian Christian 
Commerce 
Landholders 
Labour 


40 

6 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 


In the circumstances discussed in paragraph 612 of Chapter XIY 
of our Report we have recommended that four of the five seats assigned 
to representatives of backward areas and backward tribes should be 
filled by nomination. 


Preparatory work by the local Government. 

250. The steps taken for discussion and publication of the proposals 
of the local Government have been described in paragraph 171 above. 
The Delimitation Committee formed for the purpose by the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa was composed of two officials, five Members of 
the Legislative Council who represented Orissa, two of the principal 
aamindars, a lady, and a representative from Ganjam. 
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251. The new province of Orissa will include portions of the districts 
of Ganjam and Vizagapatam, and a tract from the Central Provinces 
combining the zamindaries of Khariar and Padampur. The Govern¬ 
ment of Madras as well as the Government of the Central Provinces were 
consulted in the formulation of the delimitation proposals. The district 
of Angul, which is at present an excluded tract, will now receive one seat 
for a non-Muhammadan population of 14,017. The district of Sambal- 
pur ceases to be a “ partially excluded area ”. 

252. A noticeable feature of the province is the large area and popula¬ 
tion to be provided with seats for either scheduled castes or backward 
tribes. The Khondmals with the Agency areas taken over from Madras 
alone provide an aboriginal population of 1,472,000. The province 
is predominantly Hindu. 

The proposals of the local Government. 

253. So far as male candidates are concerned there will be no urban 
constituencies. The whole urban non-Muhammadan population is only 
17,700, and no town is of sufficient importance to claim the one seat to 
which that population would entitle the province, nor is it considered 
desirable or administratively feasible to combine five or six towns at great 
distances apart. Urban representation would therefore under the local 
Government’s proposals be confiued to two special constituencies for 
women, viz .— 

(i) The municipalities of Cuttack, Balasore and Sambalpur; 

(ii) The municipalities of Puri, Berhampur and Parlakimedi. 

The distribution of the general seats is as a rule made on the basis of 

population, one seat being assigned on the average to a population of 
140,000. The six seats allotted to scheduled castes are permanently 
assigned to those constituencies where the proportion of scheduled castes 
is highest. In these two member constituencies the use of the single 
non-transferable vote is advocated; as also in one constituency in the 
Sambalpur district in which it is proposed (as in Bihar) to reserve a seat 
for the backward tribes, rather than create a separate constituency. It 
is proposed to constitute the Chatrapur and Berhampur taluqs in the dis¬ 
trict of Ganjam into a three-member constituency in order that the Telugu 
minority may have a reasonable chance of securing a seat. 

Our discussions. 

254 We had the advantage of two discussions with the Provincial 
Franchise Committee and with the local Government. The points which 
we referred back for further consideration (apart from those affecting 
special constituencies) were that the necessity for the three-member con¬ 
stituency referred to in the preceding paragraph should be again examined 
to see if no alternative could be discovered, that smaller and more com¬ 
pact constituencies seemed preferable for the women (a question with 
which we deal separately in Chapter VI of our Report); and we suggested 
a re-arrangement of the Parlakimedi and Koraput constituencies. 

Our recommendations. 

255. We received requests that all the areas transferred to Orissa from 
Madras should be distributed among multi-member constituencies. It was 
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alleged that this would be in accordance with the practice prevailing in 
the Madras Presidency. Enquiries however showed that this was un¬ 
necessary, and in fact, the suggestion was withdrawn at the second 
meeting of the Orissa Franchise Committee on October 17th. At the 
same meeting the Committee withdrew its previous recommendation for 
the creation in Ganjam of a triple-member constituency with the single 
non-transferable vote. Having, however, regard to the character of the 
constituency and of the minority which this arrangement is designed to 
benefit, we recommend in this case recourse to the single non-transfer- 
able vote, and also, after examining the possible alternatives, we consi¬ 
der a multiple three-member constituency the best solution. We also 
recommend that the Parlakirnedi constituency should consist of the 
state of that name with the Parlakirnedi Maiiahs and the Bodokimedi 
Maliahs (population 121,000 : voting strength 9,947), and that Gunupur, 
Rayagada, and Bissam-Cuttaek should be included in the Koraput con¬ 
stituency (population 180,700 : voting strength 12,878). 

256. We support the proposals of the local Government and the Com¬ 
mittee with the modifications outlined above. The actual delimitation 
of the territorial constituencies will be found in Appendix XIII in Volume 
II of our Report. The divergence in population or voting strength in 
different districts is explained by the necessity for adhering to adminis¬ 
trative boundaries. We are satisfied that the Muhammadan constituencies, 
the seats reserved for scheduled castes, and the single seat to be filled 
by direct election by the backward tribes to be assigned to backward 
tribes, have been judiciously located. 

257. It is of interest to note that the average area of a Muhammadan 
constituency at present is 12,025 square miles and the population 124,170 : 
for a general constituency the figures are 1,718 square miles and 688,379. 
In the future Legislative Assembly the average area of a Muhammadan 
constituency will be 8,170 square, miles and the population 32,808. The 
respective figures for the general constituencies will be 908 square miles 
and 223,417. In a General constituency under the new constitution the 
average voting strength will rise from 7,696 to 12,775, while in the 
new Muhammadan constituencies, the average electorate per con¬ 
stituency will be 1,957 against 1,434 at the present time, an increase 
of only 523. 
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XI.—SIND. 

258. Statistics. 

Area* .. .. .. .. .. .. 46,378 

Number of districts .. .. .. .. .. 8 

Number of sub-divisions .. .. ., .. 17 

Number of talukas, potahs and mahah .. .. ,. 61 

Population— 

Total population .. .. .. .. .. 3,887,000 

Hindus (including soheduled castes) .. ,. ,. 1,015,000 

Scheduled castes ... .. .. .. .. 99,500 

Muhammadans .. .. .. .. .. 2,831,000 

Anglo-Indians .. .. .. .. .. 1,930 

Europeans .. .. .. ' .. .. 6,576 

Indian Christians .. .. .. .. .. 6,627 

Unit of constituency .. .. .. .. .. TaXuka. 


*There are no excluded or partially excluded areas in Sind. 
Distribution of seats. 

259. In the present Legislative Council of Bombay, there are 13 seats 


for Sind, distributed as follows 

Urban. Rural. 

General .. .. .. .. .. 1 2 

Muhammadan .. .. .. .. .. 1 7 

Landholders (Jagirdars and Zamindars) .. .. 1 

Commerce (Karachi Chamber of Commerce) .. 1 

Under the provisions of the Government of India Act there will be 
60 seats in the future Sind Legislative Assembly, distributed as follows:— 
General (including one for women) .. .. .. .. 19 

Muhammadan (including one for women) .. .. .. 34 

European .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Commerce .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Landholders .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Labour .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Preparatory work by the local Government. 


260. The arrangements for publicity and discussion of the delimitation 
proposals are the same as those adopted in the Bombay Presidency 
and described in paragraph 76 of our Report. A local Delimitation 
Committee was appointed in Karachi with the Judicial Commissioner as 
President, which we consider gave full and adequate consideration to 
all the suggestions made. 

The local Government's proposals. 

261, The proposals of the Sind adm'nistration and their Provincial 
Committee on the question whether the constituencies should be multi¬ 
member or single-member differed in toto from those made 1o us by 
the Bombay Government in respect of Bombay. 
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The Sind Provincial Delimitation Committee expressed the follow¬ 
ing view:— 

"We have come to the conclusion that, having regard to the 
existing conditions, and the ultimate purpose of the enfran¬ 
chisement of the people, single-member constituencies offer, 
as against multi-member constituencies, overwhelming ad¬ 
vantages. It is true that hitherto multi-member consti¬ 
tuencies have served their purpose during the period of transi¬ 
tion, but their purpose has been a limited one. Electorates 
have been small and representatives in the Councils compa¬ 
ratively few in number. Times are now to change. The 
franchise is to be greatly extended, and the new Government 
of India Act is to bring into existence a Government respon¬ 
sible to the people in far greater measure than hitherto. 
It is, therefore, above all things necessary that contact 
between the Government and the people through their chosen 
representatives should be as close, simple, direct and effective 
as possible, and this cannot be the case where multiple 
representation divides responsibility. 

The objections to multi-member constituencies are indeed numer¬ 
ous. By reason of their plural nature, their larger area, 
the lesser contact between the people and those who repre¬ 
sent them, the multiplicity of votes, of voters and of represen¬ 
tatives, multi-member constituencies offer greater oppor¬ 
tunities for manipulation and intrigue, for the evasion of 
responsibility, the practice of deception, and for the buying 
and selling of votes, than do single-member constituencies 
where one representative is alone answerable to a smaller 
number of electors.” 

262. Among the 33 Muhammadan constituencies Karachi only is 
recognised as urban and two urban seats are assigned to it. Other towns 
such as Hyderabad, Sukkur, Shikarpur and Jacobabad are included in 
single-member rural constituencies. The average population per rural 
Muhammadan seat is 87,353. Deviations from this are few and are justified 
by the maintenance of the revenue division—the talulca -—as the unit for 
both electoral and administrative purposes. 

263. In the general constituencies the average population per seat 
is 58,001. The Upper Sind Frontier District, with a population of only 
25,611 is given a seat, as the Committee, quite rightly in our view, consi¬ 
dered that no district should go without representation. Apart from 
this there is little deviation from the standard. Tharparkar South with 
an area of 7,450 sq, miles has a population of 94,358, but this consti 
tuency includes a large portion of the Sind desert with nomad inhabitants. 
It is proposed to give two urban seats to Karachi City and one to Hyder¬ 
abad City Central. Two wards of the latter town are however included 
in the adjoining rural constituency. 
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Representations for consideration. 

264. Apart from strong objections on the part of women to mixed 
electorates, the written representations and oral evidence which we 
received were found to necessitate further investigation in the following 
cases only :— 

(i) Are multi-member constituencies desirable ? 

(it) Was it possible to create a Muhammadan urban constituency 
for a total population of 51,176 composed of Sukkur (popu¬ 
lation 24,150), Shikarpur (population 22,385) and Rorhi 
(population 4,641) ? 

(in) Could an urban Muhammadan constituency be formed for 
Hyderabad City, leaving four rural constituencies for the 
district 1 

(iv) Was a rearrangement of the Muhammadan constituencies 
in the Tharparkar district desirable ? 

(v) Would it be advisable to make the whole of Hyderabad City 

with its suburbs a dual-member general constituency ? 

(vi) Is a demand for four general seats for Tharparkar district 
justifiable 1 

(mi) Is there any justification for an increase in the number of 
general seats in Larkana district ? 

(i) Multiple or sirglc-inember constituencies. 

265. Those who protested against what they regarded as a departure 
from past practice claimed that conditions in Sind were identical with those 
in Bombay. The President of the Sind Separation Conference pointed out 
also that the Sind Administration, in reply to the first reference made to 
them by the Bombay Government, had declared themselves in favour of 
multi-member constituencies for the rural areas, and that this suggestion 
had been accepted by the Government of Bombay. Even with the 
disappearance of the present residential restriction, it was urged, a local 
candidate would alone be returned for a single-member constituency, 
while single-member constituencies would “ keep out the intelligentsia 
altogether and only bring in the plutocracy ” He also (in direct 
contradiction of the views expressed by the Sind Franchise Committee) 
contended that personation would bo facilitated and corrupt practices 
encouraged. Finally it was argued that among the Muhammadans 
there were important minorities, such as Shiahs, Sunnis, Baluchis and 
Punjabis whose interests needed protection. 

266. In view of the marked divergence between the recommendations 
of the Bombay Government and tbe Sind Administration in this matter 
we gave this question close examination. We found in the first place 
that Sind presents marked differences from the Bombay Presidency. It 
is predominantly a Muhammadan province, and amongst this community 
there are no such castes or sub-castes as should bo recognized for elec¬ 
toral purposes. We were in fact advised in the North-West Frontier 
Province that any recognition of minorities among Muhammadans, such 
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for example as Shiahs, would be very ill-advised and indeed dangerous. 
Among the Hindus in Sind also there is an absence of those political 
parties or communities which are found in the Bombay Presidency. 
There are no seats reserved for either scheduled castes or Mahrattas. 
The average population in Sind is 84 per square mile: in the Presidency 
it is 291. Sind is badly served in the matter of railway and road com¬ 
munications as compared with Bombay. In many parts of the province 
special preparations have to be made to render the roads passable for 
motor cars. It is, we consider, decisively proved that if, as in Bombay, 
a whole district were made the constituency, an undue strain would be 
placed on the candidates. Even as it is, the average area of a Muham¬ 
madan constituency will be 1,495 square miles, and that of a general 
constituency 3,089 square miles. The average population and voting 
strength of a Muhammadan and a general constituency will be 87,353 and 
12,699 in the case of a Muhammadan constituency and 58,001 and 6,569 
in the case of a general constituency. 

267. We noticed also from a perusal of the papers communicated to 
us that the local administration’s initial delimitation of the province 
into multi-member constituencies was in response to a letter from the 
Government of Bombay which clearly stated that— 

“ Government have decided that multi-membered constituencies 
with the method of cumulative voting should be retained 
under the new constitution. As the strength of the Sind 
Provincial Assembly is to be 60, the constituencies will be 
smaller in area, while the number of seats available for each 
constituency will be larger than at present. It may, therefore, 
be necessary to form multi-membered constituencies as a 
rule. It appears, however, that the practical difficulties of 
conducting an election to a multi-member constituency 
necessitates the limitation of the number of seats at a 
number not exceeding three.” 

We consider that the Sind Franchise Committee were fully justified 
in reconsidering the recommendations made by the local administration 
in response to this order, and we are of opinion that, given the very 
marked difference between the conditions, social and geographical, 
prevaib'ng in Sind and the Bombay Presidency, multi-member 
constituencies would be unsuitable. We recommend therefore that the 
proposals of the Sind Committee, supported as they are by the present 
Sind Administration, should be accepted. 

Representations in connection unth individual constituencies. 

268. In regard to the other points referred to in paragraph 264, we 
decided that no other urban Muhammadan constituencies could be created. 
Their creation would make other rural constituencies inconvenient, 
in point of population and geographical distribution. We thought it 
necessary also, to retain the five mral Muhammadan constituencies 
in the Hyderabad district. The revised distribution suggested for the 
Tharparkar Northern and Western constituencies was accepted. It was 
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proved to our satisfaction that any re-arrangement of the four general 
constituencies proposed for the Hyderabad district would give rise to 
still greater difficulties. There was, it was reported, greater community of 
interests between Hyderabad and the surrounding country than between 
that town and other towns, which if joined up with Hyderabad would 
be dominated by that city. We therefore decided to accept the 
Committee’s proposals. We are also of opinion that it is unnecessary 
to allot more than three seats to the Tharparkar district. 

269. A claim was advanced for increased representation for the district 
of ] .arkana, to be secured by taking away one of the four seats assigned 
to Hyderabad district. Larkana has a population of 81,085, which is 
admittedly larger than the population of any of the Hyderabad 
constituencies, but it was pointed out that if one urban seat had to be 
given to Hyderabad City, as admittedly was essential, the rest of the 
district needed three rural seats, and could not be divided up 
satisfactorily in any other way. We agree. 

Women’s seats. 

270. We have referred in paragraph 264 above to the objections 
seen by the women of Sind to the electorate for the Muhammadan 
women’s constituency. As explained in Chapter VI, it was not within 
our powers to alter the composition of the electorate. As to the real 
intensity of feeling on this subject of the Muhammadan ladies of the Sind 
province, we entertain no doubt. 
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CHAPTER V.-THE SCHEDULED CASTES AND THE “ POONA 

PACT 

271. The scheduled caste population in each province in which seats 
are reserved for the scheduled castes is given in Chapter IV of our Report. 
In two provinces, Sind and the North West Frontier Province, there are 
no such seats. 


272. Before discussing the distribution of the seats, tho arrangements 
for the primary election, and consequential procedure, it is necessary to 
attempt a definite exposition of what the “ Poona Pact ” really means. 
It was a compromise arrived at between the leaders of the depressed classes 
or ‘ Harijans ’, and the rest of the Hindu community on September 24th 
1932. 

The Poona Pact. 


273. Tho important clause of the “ Poona Pact ” which has been the 
subject of so much keen controversy runs as follows 

“ Election to these seats shall be by joint electorate, subject 
however to the following procedure. All the members of the 
depressed classes registered in the general electoral roll of 
a constituency will form an electoral college, which will elect 
a panel of four candidates belonging to tho depressed classes 
for each of such reserved seats by the method of the single 
voto, and the four persons getting the highest number of votes 
in such primary election shall bo the candidates for election 
by tho general electorate.” 

274. Now this apparently simple document has given rise to much 
discussion, and in every province evidence was led to show what, in that 
province, various parties believed its implications to be, and what they 
thought should be the rules or regulations to give effect to them. As in 
other matters there was considerable divergence of opinion. While for 
example in Bihar we were told that it might be difficult in some con¬ 
stituencies to get a Harijan candidate, and that it would generally be 
necessary for someone else to finance him, in Bengal there are districts 
where they fear a multiplicity of candidates, and where also it appears 
probable that members of tho scheduled castes would capture tho open 
or non-reserved seat, as well as that reserved. 

275. It is generally admitted that the object of this agreement was 
two-fold. First, to advance and safeguard the interests of the depressed 
classes, and, secondly, to prevent any division in the Hindu community. 
Therefore, so it appears to us, the two essentials in this pact are similarly, 
first, that every opportunity must be given in the shape of a primary 
election to the Harijans to obtain candidates of their own choice, elected 
by them, and, secondly, that there should be a joint electorate for the final 
election, the voters being free and able to vote, should they so wish, for 
both the scheduled caste candidate and the Hindu candidate. 

276. The agreement was, it appears, concluded under conditionfl* 
which precluded any close examination of all its implications, nor does there 


* Vide Volume III, page 50. 
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appear at the time to have been any detailed discussion as to how its 
aims could best be realised. 

Points for discussion. 

277. In each province, therefore, we propounded the following 
questions, derived from the controversy which this pact created :— 

(i) Does the ‘ panel of four ’ to be elected at the primary election 
imply four as a maximum or a minimum ? 

(u) Should withdrawals be permitted in the interval between the 
primary and the final election ? 

(Hi) Is a member of the scheduled castes eligible to stand as a 
candidate for a non-reserved general seat, without recourse 
to the panel procedure, in a constituency in which there is a 
seat reserved for the scheduled castes ? 

(iv) In the event of the result of the primary election being 
impugned what action should be taken ? 

(u) In the final election what should, in order to give effect to the 
objects of the pact, be the method of voting ? It might 
be one of four kinds— 

(а) The single non-transferable vote; 

(б) The compulsory distributive vote; 

(c) The free distributive vote ; 

(d) The cumulative vote. 

Some answers which we obtained showed to our surprise that a 
sixth question was necessary, which might be framed as 
follows : — 

(vi) If in the final election two of the Harijan candidates head 
the poll, will the first on the list capture the reserved seat, 
and the second take the non-reserved seat ' 

Conflict of opinion. 

The caste Hindu view. 

278. The answers we received, including the considered opinion of 
local Governments, disclosed two diametrically opposite views. 

It was contended on behalf of the caste Hindus that the pact was a 
definite concession to the Harijans, but one made on certain conditions, 
the non-fulfilment of which rendered the election void. Further, some 
of the caste Hindus regarded the election to the reserved seat as entirely 
distinct from the election to the op'en seat, stating that in fact they were 
two different elections, which were only held at the same time and in the 
same place for reasons of administrative convenience. 

Their answers to the questions given above therefore were :— 

(*) The panel of four is a minimum. If four candidates are not 
forthcoming the primary election should be postponed, and 
an effort made to obtain four. If this is not effected then 
there can be no election for the reserved seat, which must 
remain vacant, pending the time when the Governor, in hi* 
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individual judgment, deems it right to order a new election in 
the hope of obtaining four candidates. 

(ii) Withdrawals should not be permitted. It is an essential part 
of the pact that there should be four Harijan candidates 
at the final election. Preferably there should be five or 
more candidates at the primary election. Rules should be 
made to admit of the replacement of withdrawals, and failing 
such replacement there could be no election to the reserved 
seat. 

(Hi) The scheduled castes having been given the privilege of reserved 
seats, which can only be held by one of their number, a 
candidate from those castes should only be allowed to appear 
at the final election, if he has come through the panel and 
thus obtained the approval of his caste fellows, as shewn by 
the voting at the primary election. It was urged that the 
object of the panel election was to secure to the Harijans their 
best representative. 

(iv) Any dispute regarding the primary election should await 
settlement till after the final election had beeD decided, when 
an election inquiry could be held. Should the election be 
declared void there would have to be another election, but 
only for the reserved seat, by the joint electorate. 

(v) Since for purposes of convenience two distinct elections are 

held together, tho compulsory distributive system of voting 
should be adopted. 

(vi) The elections to the two seats being in reality two separate 
operations, the Harijan candidate is necessarily confined to 
the reserved seat, and could not claim the non-reserved seat. 

The Scheduled caste view. 

279. The answers from tho representatives of the scheduled castes, 
including Dr. Ambedkar, whose evidence will be found at page 65 of 
Volume III of our Report were very different. They were as follows:— 

(i) The reason why the number of four candidates was chosen as 
being desirable at the primary election was to give the caste Hindus an 
opportunity of running their own candidate. Four was taken as the 
maximum after considerable negotiation, and was a concession to those 
Harijans who were in favour of establishing contact with the caste 
Hindus. In actual fact, plurality of candidates meant the * watering 
down ’ of the representation of the scheduled castes, but it was agreed to 
because it was recognised that any candidate elected at the primary elec¬ 
tion must have secured at least the approval of 25 per cent, of the voting 
population of the depressed classes. Four is the maximum, meaning “ not 
more than four ”. It does not mean “ not less than four 

(ii) Obviously if it was permissible for only one candidate to stand 
at the primary election, withdrawals would be permissible, and in any event 
could not be prevented, though forfeiture of deposit, in the event of a with¬ 
drawal after the result of the primary election had been declared, might 
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act as a deterrent. It was always open to the caste Hindus to put up 
candidates from the Harijans. If only one candidate appeared at the 
primary election, this would mean that the Hindus had not taken advan¬ 
tage of the terms of the pact. 

(in) The essence of the Poona Pact is “ mutuality It was never 
intended that it should place the scheduled castes at a disadvantage as 
compared with other castes. Therefore a scheduled caste candidate, 
if he so wishes, should be allowed to stand foT a non-reserved seat, just 
as he could stand as a candidate in a constituency in which there was no 
reserved seat. 

(iv) Irregularity in the primary election should not be allowed to 
affect the result of the final election. The primary election is a substitute 
for nomination, and it would be preferable to correct any mistake if pos¬ 
sible before the final election. 

(v) The actual method of voting is immaterial so long as the voter 
is free to vote for whomsoever he wishes. The single non-transferable 
vote allows the elector at the final election to give his vote either to 
a caste Hindu or to a Harijan. 

(vi) It is absurd to say that there are really two different elec¬ 
tions. The final election of the two candidates, one caste Hindu 
and one Harijan, must be part and parcel of the general election. 
Mutuality is the essence of the pact, and this means mutuality in the 
final election. 

280. There were of course various shades of opinion and degrees of 
difference in both classes of answers, but the above, we believe, fairly 
represents the two views. Dr. Ambedkar, for example, stated that the 
authors of the pact had never thought of the possibility of two candi¬ 
dates from the scheduled castes heading the poll, and was himself prepared 
to agree that where this might happen it would be proper to prescribe 
that a candidate from the scheduled castes must come through the panel. 
Most Governments took the view that, as it was possible for a caste Hindu 
to be returned unopposed, the same opportunity should not be denied 
to a scheduled caste candidate. Others laid stress on the practical im¬ 
possibility of obtaining four candidates for the primary election or of 
preventing withdrawals. All, with the exception of Bengal, took the 
view that the pact imposed no disability on a Harijan, who should be 
allowed to stand as candidate for either the reserved or non-reserved seat 
or both. 

Our conclusions. 

281. The evidence, selections from which will be found at pages 47 
to 79 of Volume III of our Report, justifies in our opinion the following 
conclusions:— 

The number of four is neither a maximum nor a minimum, but an 
optimum. It is desirable that there should be five or more candidates 
at the primary election, but it is in no wise compulsory. Executive orders 
might well be issued to District Officers to encourage and facilitate can¬ 
didature, where this was thought necessary. Similarly withdrawals should 
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be discouraged, but cannot be prevented. If there is only one candidate 
as the result of the primary election, or on account of subsequent with¬ 
drawals, that candidate should be returned unopposed for the reserved 
seat at the final election. A withdrawal, after the prescribed time, after 
the primary election should involve forfeiture of the deposit. We are 
unable to discover any satisfactory procedure by which, after the panel 
or primary election is concluded, any vacancy in the number of sche¬ 
duled caste candidates can be filled up. In all provinces, except 
Bengal, we think there should be no restriction on a member of the 
scheduled castes standing for the open seat. Such a man should be 
allowed, if he thinks fit, to decline to be a candidate at the primary 
election, and stand only at the final election. In this event he should 
not be eligible for the reserved seat, but only for the non-reserved, 

282. In Bengal the conditions are exceptional and we advise that it 
should be prescribed under paragraph 7 (6) of Schedule V of the Government 
of India Act that no member of the scheduled castes, not elected at the 
primary election, shall be qualified to hold a seat in a constituency where 
there is a general seat reserved for scheduled castes. In the other 
provinces, as will be seen from the statistics, the proportion of the 
scheduled castes to the whole electorate is so small as to render any 
such provision unnecessary. We draw attention to the fact that this 
recommendation has the assent of one of the authors of the Poona Pact 
(Volume III, page 68). 

283. Two provinces strongly recommended the use of the single- 
non-transferable vote, not only in the primary election, as agreed on in 
the Poona Pact, but also in the final election. Our view is, as stated in 
paragraph 46 above, that this runs counter at any rate to the spirit of 
the pact, the essence of which is combination and mutual exchange, 
combined, we submit, with the freedom of the elector and, so far as is 
possible, the protection of minorities. We therefore recommend the 
use of the cumulative vote, the elector being allowed at the final 
election to divide or to combine his two votes. 

284. We entertain no doubt whatever that if, in the final election, 
two panel candidates head the poll, the first should be declared elected 
for the reserved seat, and the second for the non-reserved. We cannot 
accept the contention that the primary and the final elections are two 
separate elections, one for the reserved and the other for the non-reserved 
seat. The essence of the pact appears to us to lie in the joint electorate 
at one synchronous election. 

Challenge of primary election. 

285. To bring into prominence the complications involved in the chal¬ 
lenge of the primary election, after the final election, the following case 
was put by way of illustration. In dealing with this, it is necessary 
to remember that we received from some witnesses from the scheduled 
castes deplorably frank admissions regarding the possible sale of votes, 
or purchase of candidates. 
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A, B, C, D and E, scheduled caste candidates, contest the primary 
election. E is defeated and A, B, C and D are returned. In the final 
election the caste Hindu candidates are X and Y and the scheduled 
caste candidates A, B, C and D. As a result of this election A leads the 
poll, and X and A are returned. E, the defeated candidate at the 
primary election, seeks to contest the final election on the ground that 
he was defeated as a result of intimidation. He contends that had he 
been allowed to contest the final election he might have obtained the 
second highest number of votes, and have been returned for the unre¬ 
served seat. The result would then be that A and E would have been 
returned for the two seats. The election of X therefore, who as a caste 
Hindu could have taken no part in the primary election, is directly im¬ 
pugned. This means that, if it was found that, as alleged by E, corrupt 
practices invalidated the primary election, the inevitable result would 
be that the final election would be declared void, and thus the election 
of X, the caste Hindu, for no fault of his, would be set aside. To 
obviate such an anomaly, it is necessary to devise a procedure to make 
the result of the primary election conclusive before entering on the final 
election. 

Summary ■procedure. 

286. We regard this primary election as a substitute for nomination, 
and we are of opinion that illegalities or irregularities connected with this 
part of the election proceedings should not be allowed to delay the final 
election. Nor, in our view should the result of that election be allowed to 
be impugned on the ground of any invalidity in the primary election. We 
advise that the primary election should take place a full two months before 
the final election For example, if the latter date is January 12th, the 
nominations for the primary election should be handed in not later than 
the first week in November. A week or ten days might be given for 
publication of these nominations, at the close of which period, if there 
are five or more candidates, there should be a poll. Should an unsuccess¬ 
ful candidate challenge the result of the primary election on the grounds of 
intimidation, bribery or other corrupt practice, or because of any illegality 
or irregularity in procedure, he should present a petition within two days 
of the declaration of the result of the primary election. The District 
Magistrate, or such officer as he may depute for the purpose, should then, 
after due notice to the respondents, hold a summary enquiry, if necessary, 
at some place convenient to the parties, record evidence in the manner 
prescribed for summary trials in the Code of Criminal Procedure, and 
deliver his judgment as quickly as possible. This should allow time, if he 
declared the election void, for a fresh primary election. Wc do not 
anticipate that there will be many such primary election inquiries. But 
it is in our opinion necessary to prescribe this summary procedure, and 
to provide that the decision should not be liable to be set aside either by 
any court or by any higher executive authority. It must be final. Should 
it however include the disqualification of any person on account of corrupt 
practices, such disqualification should, as at present, be capable of 
removal by the (rovemor. 
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Deposit at election. 

287. The evidence we received regarding the amount of the deposits 
that should be made by a scheduled caste candidate varied considerably. 
Evidence was adduced to show, and in some cases it was admitted, 
that in most provinces the Harijan, whether voter or candidate, 
is indigent, ignorant and corruptible. On the other hand, it has 
to be recognised that, in view of the large number of seats assigned to 
the scheduled castes by the Poona Pact, it seems probable that the various 
political parties of the general Hindu community will be most anxious 
to secure in the Legislative Assembly the votes of the candidates returned 
for the reserved seats. It is not unlikely therefore that the brains, the 
money, and the organization of these parties will, in many areas, be placed 
at the disposal of the scheduled caste candidates, and that this might 
extend to the financing of litigation. Lastly, there are various castes 
among the scheduled castes. In Bihar and Bombay the reserved seats 
for the scheduled castes were selected with a view to giving representation 
to different castes. Evidence we received seemed to us to disclose that 
competitors might invite assistance from the caste Hindus. Indeed we 
noticed in some witnesses a disposition to rely on it, as the determining 
factor in the final election. The lack of cohesion among the scheduled 
castes, and the novelty of the enterprise on which they will be engaged, 
render it necessary to make special provisions in connection with primary 
elections. 

288. We would place the deposit to be made by a panel candidate at 
Rs, 50. It is necessary to preclude freak candidates and yet not to place 
the deposit so high as to discourage the genuine candidate. This sum 
should also be sufficiently appreciable to discourage withdrawal and for¬ 
feiture. Some local Governments considered that there should be no 
forfeiture of deposit in the case of the primary election, since it was 
desirable to encourage candidates to come forward. Others regarded 
it as desirable to prevent persons standing only to complicate matters. 
We are of opinion that the deposit should be forfeited, if any candidate 
at the primary election obtains less than a quarter of the lowest number 
of votes polled by any one of the successful candidates. Should 
an unsuccessful candidate at the primary election demand the 
summary enquiry we have proposed, he should deposit Rs. 250, 
but if he wishes to challenge the result of the final elections, he should 
make the same deposit as other candidates, viz., Rs. 1,000. The 
deposit of Rs. 50 for candidature should cover both the primary and final 
elections. 


Bengal. 

289. In paragraph 282 above, we suggested a special provision for 
Bengal in restriction of candidature. If for any constituency two sche¬ 
duled caste candidates headed the poll, and the second candidate there¬ 
fore gained the open seat, what would happen if he died or resigned ? 
We have taken the view that in other provinces all panel candidates ipso 
facto become candidates for the unreserved seat. But in this case, unless 
special provision is made in respect of bye-elections, the constituency 
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which had (it may be recently), elected a scheduled caste candidate 
would be denied the opportunity, in the event of a bye-election, of voting 
for a similar candidate. The Bengal Government suggest the following 
proviso, which we recommend for acceptance, to the rule prescribed 
under paragraph 7 of the Fifth Schedule to the Act. The rule with 
the proviso would rim as follows :— 

" In every territorial constituency in which a general seat is 
reserved for members of the scheduled castes there shall be a 
primary election under paragraph 7 of the Fifth Schedule 
to the Act for the purpose of electing four candidates for each 
seat so reserved and no member of those castes not elected 
at such primary election shall be qualified to be a candidate 
for election to any such reserved seat or to any other general 
seat in that constituency not so reserved : 

Provided that in a bye-election for election to any general seat in 
such constituency not reserved for members of the scheduled 
castes no such primary election shall be necessary, and any 
member of those castes duly nominated as a candidate under 
these rules shall be qualified to be a candidate for such elec¬ 
tion.” 

Ancillary matters. 

290. Some local Governments would in the case of scheduled casto 
candidates dispense with any return of election expenses, or with any 
declaration of the appointment of an agent. We see no reason for 
this departure from the present electoral rules. We consider that a panel 
candidate should give the name of any person he may wish to appoint 
as his agent, and should also file a return of election expenses, includ¬ 
ing any sums received by him. 

291. Other matters connected with the primary election may be left 
to Governor’s Rules. We agree with the proposals received from the 
several provinces that the procedure at primary elections should be as 
simple as possible, but that it should substantially be the same as at 
the final election in such matters as staff, polling booths, admission 
of agents, the method of recording and counting votes and the like. 

Allocation of seats in provincial Assemblies. 

292. We now proceed to discuss the allocation of the 151 seats re¬ 
served for the scheduled castes in the different provinces. The distri¬ 
bution of these seats, which will be reserved in multi-member general 
constituencies, is as follows :— 

Madras ,. .. 30 Punjab .. .. 8 

j g Bihar .. .. 15 

Central Provinces and Berar 20 
30 

Assam ., .. 7 

20 Orissa .. .. 0 


Bombay 

Bengal 


United Provinces 
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Madras. 

293. The population of the scheduled castos in Madras approaches 
seven millions. Each district in Madras contains a total average general 
population (including scheduled castes) of over one and three quarter 
millions. Here and elsewhere we received a large number of repre¬ 
sentations concerning the scheduled castes, several of which it was 
outside our powers to entertain, e.f/., requests that they should receive 
representation in the provincial Upper House, while claims were ad¬ 
vanced in Madras on behalf of the following communities for inclusion 
in the scheduled castes, Tiyas and Izhavas from Malabar, Gavaras, 
Vanniakula Kshatriyas, and Arunthuthiyars. Elsewhere fishermen and 
barbers (.Vat's) also demanded special representation. 

Basis of distribution of seats. 

294. A scheduled caste sub-committee of the Provincial Committee 
was appointed to examine the proposed distribution of the reserved seats 
in constituencies as between the Telugu speaking and the Tamil speaking 
districts. The Government of Madras laid down the following principle 
to govern the reservation of seats :—■ 

“ The Government consider that the reservation of seats for the 
members of the scheduled castes should be made on the general principle 
that a seat should be reserved in the constituency in each district (except 
the Nilgiris, where the scheduled caste population is too small to justify 
the reservation of a seat) which contains the largest population of the 
scheduled castes, with due regard to the total population of the consti¬ 
tuency and subject to the maintenance of a due proportion of seats 
between the different linguistic areas of the Presidency.” 

The proposals of the local Government. 

295. The proposals presented to us were based on the assumption 
that the ordinary general constituencies would be single-member 
constituencies. As stated in the previous chapter we have advised multi¬ 
member constituencies in the Madras Presidency, one of the reasons 
leading us to this decision being that their adoption would moke it pos¬ 
sible to enfranchise, for this purpose, a much larger scheduled caste elec¬ 
torate. To give an example. The original proposals gave one reserved 
seat to the Puttur and Tiruttani taluk as in Chittoor district, enfranchising 
6,000 persons. In the revised proposals the Chittoor and MadanapalU 
divisions are made one constituency with one reserved seat, thus including 
an area with a scheduled caste population of 120,422 and a voting strength 
of 10,037. We find that this arrangement has met most, if not all, of 
the protests we received against exclusion, or suggestions for any altera¬ 
tions in the constituencies. Inevitably in each district there must be one 
or more constituencies where no seat can be reserved for the scheduled 
castes, but it must be remembered that these, in some cases with a voting 
strength of over 6,000, will have a vote in the general constituency. 

One seat has been reserved in the general urban constituency of 
Madras City (South), and the remaining constituencies have, in accordance 
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with the wishes expressed in the Communal Award, been distributed all 
over the province, only one district, the Nilgiris, going unrepresented. 
Here the scheduled caste population is only 30,363 and the voting 
strength 845, figures considerably below those in the other districts. 

Our recommendations. 

296. We have revised these proposals consequent on the decision 
to substitute multi-member for single member general constituencies, 
and we recommend them for adoption as amended. It will be observed 
that in Yizianagram a seat has been reserved for the scheduled castes 
where the voting strength is below 1,000. The population however is 
nearly 90,000, and we understand that the franchise may be extended 
in order to increase the electorate of the scheduled castes. A statement 
of our proposals for this and other provinces will be found in the Appendices 
in Volume TI of our Report. 

Bombay. 

297. The scheduled caste population in the Bombay Presidency is 
1,673,896. Among the 114 general seats fifteen are to be reserved for 
representatives of the scheduled castes. 

Proposals of the Divisional Commissioners and the 
Provincial Committee. 

298. The divisional Commissioners, who first examined the question 
and submitted proposals, located these seats in fifteen general consti¬ 
tuencies, and among others allotted two seats to Bombay City and one 
seat to Kolaba district. They did not allot any seat to Surat and 
Dharwar districts. 

The Provincial Committee while rc-affirming the principle that these 
seats should be allotted to those areas where the scheduled caste popula¬ 
tion was the largest, did not find it possible to allot more than 
one seat to Bombay. They also thought it proper to allot one 
seat each to Surat and Dharwar districts, where the scheduled caste 
population was over 40,000 and 61,000 respectively, taking into consi¬ 
deration the fact that the scheduled caste population was better 
educated and more advanced in Surat than in the other districts. 
They did not consider it necessary to allot any seat to Kolaba district, 
as, in the first place, the population of the scheduled castes was not 
large there, and secondly, they were of opinion that the interests 
of the Kolaba scheduled castes would be adequately looked after by 
representatives from the adjoining districts of Ratnagiri and Thana. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

299. The Governmen accepted the Committee’s recommendations 
in their provisional proposal;. According to linguistic division, the 
Marathi speaking area was entitled to eleven seats, the Gujarati and 
the Kanarese speaking areas to two seats each. The Provincial Com¬ 
mittee had allotted three seats to the Gujarati speaking area, three 
to the Kanarese speaking area, and only nine to the Marathi speaking 
area. Representations were made criticizing these proposals, on the 
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ground of over-representation of the Gujarati speaking area, but the 
majority of the Committee, though agreeing to some extent, did not see 
their way to reduce the quota of the Gujarati speaking area, as they 
thought that the scheduled castes of Gujarat were in greater need of 
protection. From the Bijapur North constituency of the Kanarese 
speaking area, however, they took away one seat, and gave it to Kolaba, 
with a scheduled caste population of 45,571. 

300. The main consideration that weighed with the Committee was 
the desirability of distributing these seats in such a manner as to give the 
minor sub-castes among the scheduled castes a chance of securing some of 
these seats, and, as they had been informed by the backward class officer 
that the minor communities among the scheduled castes resided mostly 
in the towns, the Committee selected among others Ahmednagar South, 
East Khandesh East, Nasik West, Ratnagiri South and Satara North, as 
each of those areas included the headquarters town of the district. 
On further consideration, they also decided that, as Thana South was a 
predominantly Marathi-speaking area, and had a larger scheduled caste 
population, the seat originally reserved by the Committee in Thana North 
should be transferred to Thana South. 

301. It appears that the Committee throughout proceeded on the 
assumption that they should not assign more than one reserved seat to 
any constituency and that women’s seats must be reserved. The result 
was that in certain constituencies, where there was a reserved seat for 
women, although the population and voting strength fully justified a 
reserved seat for the scheduled castes, the Committee thought it was 
impossible to create a second reserved seat. The Government of Bombay 
agreed generally with the basis of the allocation of these seats adopted 
by the Committee. They were of opinion, however, that the needs 
of Bijapur constituency were stronger than those of the Dharwar North 
constituency. They therefore proposed that the seat to be given to 
the Kolaba district, should be taken away from Dharwar North rather 
than from Bijapur North. 

Discussion of these proposals, 

302. In our discussions with the Government, we accepted the view of 
the Government and the Committee that in the framing of the scheduled 
caste constituencies it was reasonable to take into consideration the desir¬ 
ability of giving certain of the more important sub-castes of tbe scheduled 
castes an opportunity to return a member. We further agreed that in so 
far as the local Government in framing these constituencies had departed 
from population as the sole test, their action was justifiable. 

303. We brought to the notice of the Government that it had been 
represented to us that the Satara district had not been assigned any 
scheduled caste seat, although the scheduled caste population there 
was 88,753, and that Thana South with a population of 27,992 only, 
had been allotted a seat. We also drew their attention to various 
protests in connection with the distribution of these seats, and asked them 
to co nsi der the possibility of allotting one more seat to Bombay City. 
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304. The Government of Bombay objected to the allocation of 
a second scheduled caste seat to Bombay City at the expense of the 
Gujarati speaking area, mainly on the ground that the divisional 
allotment would be disturbed. They, however, suggested that if we 
considered it necessary, with a view to spreading representation as 
widely as possible, to give Bombay City two reserved seats, the seat 
should be taken, not from Surat, but from Ahmedabad or Kaira district 
and preferably from Ahmedabad North constituency. As regards the 
particular constituency in which this extra seat was to be reserved, the 
Government suggested that it should be reserved in the Bombay City 
(North) constituency. The Government further remarked that the 
suggestion that the seat reserved in the Thana South constituency should 
be transferred to the Satara South was untenable, as one scheduled caste 
seat had already been reserved in Satara North. They agreed that the 
seat reserved in the Ratnagiri South constituency should be transferred 
to Ratnagiri North. 

Ow recommendations. 

305. It has been a matter of some difficulty to allocate these 
reserved seats with due regard to the claims of linguistic areas and 
divisions. We think, however, that the final result, as shown in 
Appendix V in Volume II of our report, does, in fact, make a very fan 
distribution as between the members of the scheduled caste population 
throughout the province. Bombay City should get two seats, since this 
secures a seat for a class who might otherwise go unrepresented. We 
regret that it has been found impossible to assign a seat to South Satara, 
but we recognize that to have done so would have destroyed the 
general balance of seats throughout the Presidency. 

Bengal. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

306. Thirty seats are set aside in this province for the scheduled 
castes. Of the total general population of 19,608,834, the scheduled 
caste population is 8,660,908. These seats have been located in thirty 
general rural constituencies, mainly on the basis of the scheduled caste 
population. The allocation by divisions gives eight seats to Burdwan, 
seven to the Presidency, eight to Rajshahi, six to Dacca and one to 
Chittagong. 

In this distribution both the Provincial Committee and the Govern 
merit agreed. As regards the individual constituencies the only poiir 
of difference arose in Bakarganj district. The Government recommend 
ed the selection of the North-East constituency of this district, when 
the general caste population was 427,728 and the scheduled ca.- i' 
population, 183,390. The Committee on the other hand recommend. ! 
the reservation of the seat in the South-West constituency win- 
although the general popukvw- .te* tr ffil ' lfo , ttre scheduled casi.- 
population was224,549. The Government accepted therec8. mmen ^ a,|,,i| 
of the Committee on the basis of the scheduled caste populated? • 
MC15«DC(WOP) ! 
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307. We recommend, in order to meet the exceptional conditions of 
Bengal, as explained in the preceding paragraph, that special provision 
should be made under Schedule Y, paragraph 7(6) of the Government of 
India Act. In certain districts in this province, the scheduled caste popu¬ 
lation is very numerous, e.g., Rangpur (population 533,003 out of 738,641 ; 
voting strength 68,389 out of 90,376); Bakarganj (population 224,549 
out of 355,186 ; voting strength 34,927 in 55,149) and Paridpur (popula¬ 
tion 486,582 out of 816,980; voting strength 72,606 out of 133,888). 
It seems not improbable, therefore, that candidates from these castes will 
be able to capture both the reserved and non-reserved seats. Under the 
circumstances, it appears to us right to prescribe that all scheduled caste 
candidates should obtain the right to stand only by contesting the 
primary election. 

We accept the distribution of seats proposed by the Government of 
Bengal. 

TheJUnited Provinces. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

308. Twenty seats have been set aside in this province, where the 
scheduled caste population exceeds twelve and-a-half millions. On the 
basis of its distribution there should be on ? urban and nineteen rural 
seats. The Government of the United Provinces however recommend 
four urban seats, on the ground that the more enlightened and intelli¬ 
gent scheduled castes, and those best qualified to provide and send 
suitable representatives to the provincial Assembly, live in the 
cities. They also thought that the more compact urban areas, with 
easier facilities for canvassing, would appeal to the better educated 
class of candidates. The following four urban constituencies which they 
propose were accepted by the Provincial Conference, and there has been 
no protest or criticism in regard to them. They are the cities of 
Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra and Allahabad. 

309. As regards the rural constituencies, requests were received from 

■ome scheduled caste representatives that special small constituencies 
should be formed which candidates could canvass without undue expense. 
This request could not be entertained, as the constituencies for scheduled 
castes must, under the terms of the Schedule to the Act, be coterminous 
with the general constituencies selected f< r scheduled caste represen¬ 
tation. These seats must be selected on the basis that they will give 
the scheduled castes the fullest representation, having regard to their 
numbers. The average voting strength of a scheduled caste consti¬ 
tuency in the United Provinces, despite the large population, is less 
than that in Bengal and the areas over which candidates will have to 
travel are also smaller. In the case of the Almora district, suggested 
by the Government as one constituency with an area of 5,389 square 
miles in the Himalayas, we suggested a division into two general consti¬ 
tuencies. One of, afid the Ghampawst taheil, 

and a reserve#- sca t might be given in|this constituency to the scheduled! 
castes. 
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310. Unfortunately, regard being paid to the claims of other districts 
for adequate representation, it has been found impossible to arrange 
for a second constituency in the district of Almora. We do not envy the 
task of the candidates for either the reserved or the non-reserved 
seats, who have to canvass a constituency with an area of 5,389 miles, 
and an electorate of 105,000, of whom 15,000 belong to the scheduled 
castes. This feat has, however, been accomplished before. It is a 
comparatively easy task compared with that set to the candidates for 
the Legislative Council, who will have as their constituency, the 
Naini Tal, Almora and Garhwal districts, a mountainous area of 13,722 
square miles, where an aeroplane cannot be used. 

Our recommendations. 

311. Wo have made certain changes in the original proposals of the 
Government. In the first place the seat for Hamirpur (population 133,237; 
voting strength 5,593) has been transferred to the district of Jalaun (popu¬ 
lation 124,580; voting strength 7,795). An additional advantage is that the 
Jalaun district is smaller in area than the district of Hamirpur. There was 
some discussion as to whether the south or north-east constituency of 
Basti district should be selected. Eventually in discussion with the 
local Government we decided that the seat should be left in Basti dis¬ 
trict South, as this constituency had a slightly smaller area, while the 
voting strength of the two constituencies was much the same. There 
was also the question as to whether Aligarh district (Centre) or Mainpuri 
district (North-East) should have a reserved seat. The latter has a 
•mailer population but a considerably larger voting strength than the 
Aligarh district. We therefore would assign the seat reserved for the 
scheduled castes to Mainpuri district (North-East). 

With these changes we recommend all the proposals of the local 
Government for adoption. 


The Punjab. 

312. Eight seats have been reserved in this province for the scheduled 
castes. The I rovincial Franchise Committee unanimously agreed to the 
Government’s proposal that the electoral roll should consist of two se¬ 
parate parts, one containing the names of the scheduled caste voters 
only, and the other containing the names of the rest of the voters, and 
that these parts should be prepared separately, as parts A and B of the 
name electoral roll. We regard this as a convenient arrangement, which 
•hould facilitate procedure at the primary elections, and we commend 
it for the consideration of the other local Governments. It is a matter 
to be dealt with by Governor’s Rules. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

313. After the passing of the Government of India Act, which required 
these scheduled caste seats to be coterminous with the general consti¬ 
tuencies, the original proposals were reoonsidered. Both the Provincial 
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Committee and the Government then proposed that they should be 
located in the following general constituencies :— 

(1) The Gurgaon district excluding the Gurgaon and Rewari 

tdhsils ; 

(2) The Kaithal and Thanesar Tahsils of the Karnal district; 

(3) The Ambala and Simla districts ; 

(4) The Hoshiarpur, Dasuya and Garh Shankar tahsils of the 

Hoshiarpur district; 

(5) The Jullundur and Amritsar districts ; 

(6) The Ludhiana and FerozepoTe districts ; 

(7) The Lahore, Gujranwala and Sheikhupura districts; 

(8) The Lyallpur and Jhang districts. 

It was further proposed by the Government that in these constituencies 
there should be two ballot papers, one for the caste candidate and the 
other for the scheduled caste candidate. Each voter should have two 
votes, of which one must be given for a caste candidate and $ne for the 
scheduled caste candidate. 

314. The evidence that was led before us urged the location of one 
of the oight seats in the Una tahsil of the Hoshiarpur district rather than 
in the districts of Lahore-Gujranwala and Sheikhupura, and we referred 
this matter to the local Government. They however are strongly opposed 
to allotting the scheduled caste seat to the Una tahsil and have pointed 
out that the Hoshiarpur district of which the tahsil forms part, has already 
a scheduled caste seat. They recommend at the same time a redistribu¬ 
tion of the general contituencies which will result in the transfer to the 
Sialkot-Amritsar constituency of the seat, originally allotted by them to 
Lahore-Gujranwala and Sheikhupura, and we agree as to the desirability 
of this. We were also urged to allot a scheduled caste seat to Kangra, 
hut we regret that we are unable to accept this proposal. With the 
modification referred to above in regard to the Sialkot-Amritsar consti¬ 
tuency, we recommend the proposals of the local Government for adop¬ 
tion 

Bihar. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

315. In the province of Bihar, fifteen seats have been reserved for the 
scheduled castes, who have a population of nearly five millions. As stated 
in the last chapter, the local Government wished that the majority of 
these seats should be given to difierent constituencies by rotation, only 
four being fixed. Their reasons for pressing the system of rotation are 

(1) That if two seats are permanently allotted to any particular 
constituency, “ that constituency should be larger than the 
average ; if it is only of average size it is over represented by 
two members, since the local Government do not subscribe 
to the view that the existence of a scheduled caste seat gives 
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no representation to the general electorate who take part in 
the election to it. They consider that the total number of 
general seats allotted to a district or constituency, including 
reserved seats, is its total general representation, and should 
be approximately proportional to its total general popula¬ 
tion. But both the caste Hindus and the scheduled castes, 
in the province, so far as their opinion can be ascertained, 
prefer that the scheduled caste seats should be reserved in 
constituencies of average size, and should, as a rule, move 
from one constituency to another at different elections ”, 

(2) The Bihar Provincial depressed class league have submitted 
a representation in which they request inter alia that the 
scheduled caste constituency should rotate in different parts 
of the district, on the ground that otherwise members of 
the scheduled castes in constituencies in which no seat is 
reserved for them will have no chance of getting any share 
in the special representation. It has even been suggested 
that to attach the scheduled caste seat permanently to one 
constituency in a district may give rise to discontent which 
will be exploited for political purposes. 

(3) There is a further consideration in support of this proposal. 
The scheduled castes do not form a homogeneous community, 
and within their own ranks there is as much diversity of 
outlook and view as there is between caste Hindus and the 
scheduled castes. Different castes predominate in different 
areas, and by rotating the seat, each caste or group of castes 
gets its chance in turn. 

Our recommendations. 

316. These reasons doubtless have much force They do not, how¬ 
ever in our opinion meet the main objections to rotation, which are 
described in paragraphs 342 to 344 below. 

317. After further consultation with the local Government we selected 
fifteen general communal territorial constituencies spread over the province 
with due regard to maintaining the balance of the whole scheme of 
constituencies by which seats have been distributed in proportion to the 
total population. In these constituencies, the scheduled castes are more 
numerous than in any other constituency in the same district, and the 
districts in which they lie contain respectively more scheduled castes than 
the remaining districts where no such seats have been allotted. We have 
given a list of these constituencies in chapter IV. 

The Central Provinces and Berab. 

318. Twenty seats have been assigned to this province, in which the 
population of the scheduled castes is nearly three millions. Here also the 
local Government in their original proposals suggested the rotation of 
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constituencies. There was to be one urban seat while the others were 
to be divided as follows :— 

Three to the Nagpur division. 

Four to the Jubbulpore division, 

Eight to the Chhattisgarh division, and 
Four to Berar. 

319. In our discussions with the local Government, we raised two 
-points in connection with the location of these seats :— 

(1) Whether the scheduled castes in urban areas will be adequately 
represented by one seat; and, 

(2) Whether the system of rotation could be accepted. 

On our advice, the Government agreed to fix the seats permanently in 
specific constituencies. 

320. We further drew the at tention of the Government to the marked 
disparity which existed between the scheduled caste population of 
certain of the constituencies, e.g., while Jubbulpore—Patan, where the 
anticipated number of scheduled caste voters was 1,500, obtained a 
reserved seat, Mahasamund with a voting strength of 5,700, Gondia 
(4,600) Katghora (4,800) and Dhamatri (3,600) would receive no repre¬ 
sentation, and Drug—Bemutara and Baloda Bazar, with a voting strength 
of 16,400 and 14,100 respectively would receive only one seat each. 

The Government admitted the force of our criticism, but defended 
theiT suggestions on the ground that the Chhattisgarh division was one of 
the most backward and the poorest in the province, and that they could not 
recommend the allocation to it of so large a number of seats as would in 
effect give it an undue predominance in the provincial Assembly. More¬ 
over, to add substantially to the number of scheduled caste seats in this 
area would result in upsetting the balance between districts, as well as bet¬ 
ween the Hindi speaking and Marathi speaking areas. Further, the 
interests of the scheduled castes residing in various areas were quite 
distinct, and to allow representation to Chhattisgarh on a mere 
population basis would be to leave some of the other scheduled castes 
without a representative. We accept this view. 

Our reconunendations. 

321. In the light of our discussions with the local Government we 
consider that one urban seat is sufficient, and that the distribution of the 
nineteen rural seats finally proposed by the local Government should give 
adequate representation throughout the province to the scheduled castes 
as a whole. 


Assam. 

322. The scheduled caste population in this province is only 572,490. 
It receives seven seats to be distributed among 47 general constituencies. 
As in the case of the general seats, there was considerable discussion as 
to the distribution between the Assam and the Surma Valleys. 
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The population of the scheduled castes in the Assam Valley is 183,000 
while in the Surma Valley it is 388,000. On the basis of population 
therefore the Assam Valley is entitled to 2-8 seats and Surma Valley 
to 4-2. The majority of the Provincial Committee allotted three out of 
seven seats to the Assam Valley. 

Turning to the voting strength this is only 3,000 in the Assam Valley as 
against 30,000 in the Surma Valley, a marked disparity. It has, however, 
to be borne in mind that the Assam Valley voters are scattered over an 
area of 19,564 square miles, while the area of the Surma Valley is 7,450 
square miles. The difficulty in the Assam Valley is to find a compact 
area, not too large for a candidate to manage, which would contain an 
adequate number of voters. This difficulty has been overcome by allott¬ 
ing a seat in the Kamrup district to a three-member constituency, 
covering 1,246 square miles with 800 scheduled caste voters. The other 
two constituencies in the Assam Valley are Nowgong North-East, with 
a voting strength of 1,800, and Jorhat North with a voting strength of 
600. taken from an area of 670 square miles. 

Our recommendations. 

323. We heard a considerable amount of evidence on this subject. 
After careful consideration we came to the conclusion that it was right 
to allot three seats to the Assam Valley and four seats to the Surma Valley. 
We realised that this means in the latter valley a denial, in certain 
constituencies, to a large number of scheduled caste voters, of a voice 
in the selection of a scheduled caste representative. We suggested 
that in order to rectify this the Habiganj and Karimganj sub¬ 
divisions might be made three-member constituencies, each with one 
reserved seat, as this would produce a much larger scheduled caste 
electorate. The Government, however, convinced us that it was 
preferable to retain the scheduled caste seats in Habiganj North and 
Karimganj East, because the lack of communications in those riparian 
areas would make a large multi-member constituency altogether 
unmanageable. The districts, therefore, to which the reserved seats 
are finally assigned are as follows :— 

Assam Valley .— 

Kamrup Sadar—a seat reserved in a plural-member constituency 
containing two non-reserved seats; 

Nowgong (North-east), 
and Jorhat (North). 

Surma Valley .— 

The four seats will be assigned to Sunamganj sub-division ; Habiganj 
fNorth), Karimganj (East), and Silehar. 

Orissa. 

324, Six seats have been assigned to this province, the scheduled caste 
population being just over one million. The seats have been distributed 
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in order to give the scheduled castes of all districts where they are most 
numerous some representation. The constituencies will be as follows :— 


North Cuttack Sadar 



Population. 

63,000 

Voting 

strength. 

907 

East Jajpur 



62,606 

879 

North Puri Sadar 



44,000 

474 

West Bhadrak 



46,623 

1,163 

East Bargarh 



42,991 

1,462 

Askar Surada 



29,000 

1,228 

Should the franchise be lowered, it 

is possible that the electorates 


may be increased. We think that despite their low voting strength the 
scheduled castes in these districts should obtain representation. 

We recommend that the proposals of the local Government be 
accepted. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTEK V. 

The following table exhibits the result of our proposals. 




Average 

Average 

Scheduled 



scheduled 

scheduled 

caste popula¬ 



caste 

caste voting 

tion which can 



population 

strength per 

only vote in 



per seat. 

seat. 

general 





oonBtituenoies . 

Madras 

• • 

.. 138,843 

8,643 

2,779,462 

Bombay ,. 

• • 

60,609 

4,878 

916,507 

Bengal 


W* 263,609 

27,603 

1,616,658 

United Provinces 


111,746 

6,330 

10,366,676 

Punjab 


.. 91,863 

6,622 

706,844 

Bihar ., 

mm 

.„ 106,807 

2,041 

2,903,496 

Central Provinces 


... 82,460 

6,486 

1,278,143 

Assam 

« >• 

.. Not available. 

4,467 

Not available. 

Orissa 

• • 

48,021 

1,019 

718.866 
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CHAPTER VI.—WOMEN. 
Allocation of seats to provinces. 


325. The following constituencies in the provincial Legislative 
Assemblies are set aside for representatives of women under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. 



General. 

Sikh. 

1 

Muham¬ 

madan. 

Anglo- 

Indian, 

Indian 

Christian. 

Madras 

6 


i 


I 

Bombay 

5 


i 



Bengal 

2 

•• 

2 

i 


United Province* 

4 


2 



Punjab 

1 


2 

% 

■ ■ 


Bihar 

3 


i 



Central Provinces and Berar 

3 





Assam 



i 



Orissa 

O 





Sind 

1 


i 


1 


In Assam and Orissa, the seats reserved for women will not be 
communal seats, and while, under the provisions of the Sixth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act, women only will be entitled to vote 
for the seats to be filled by representatives of Muhammadan women 
in Bengal and Bihar, and for the general seat to be filled by women in 
Assam, the electorate in the case of all other seats will consist of men and 
women together. 

Views of the Indian Franchise Committee. 

326. The Indian Franchise Committee, in paragraphs 218 to 220 of 
their report, indicated that they thought it preferable that the representa¬ 
tives of women in the provincial legislatures should be returned from 
seats set apart for women in selected urban areas, the electorate for the 
purpose in each such area being the electors belonging to that area, 
both men and women, the voters having in such areas two votes, one 
in the ordinary territorial constituency for which they were qualified, 
and the other for a woman candidate. 

Observations of the Joint Select Committee. 

327 The Joint Select Committee in paragraph 128 of their report 
remarked that they were provisionally, subject to consideration of 
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special local difficulties, in favour of the reservation of seats in consti¬ 
tuencies formed for the purpose and containing both men and women. 
They added that they were inclined to think it desirable that those 
constituencies should be both urban and rural, and that they would 
see no objection to their area being varied by rotation should this prove 
to be desirable and practicable. 

Provisions of the Government of India Act. 

328. The relevant provisions of the Government of India Act lay 
down that the seats to be filled by women shall be chosen in territorial 
constituencies, which shall be either ordinary territorial constituencies 
(and so multi-member constituencies in which one seat is reserved for 
a woman representative), or else constituencies specially formed for the 
purpose of electing women members. 

Questions for decision. 

329. The principal questions for decision in connection with the 
seats reserved for representatives of women are the following:— 

(а) the nature of the constituencies; 

(б) the qualifications of electors ; 

(c) the qualifications of candidates; 

(d) the division of the seats between urban and rural areas ; 

(e) the question of the practicability and desirability of the 

rotation of seats in any province on the lines mentioned by 
the Joint Select Committee. 

(a) The nature of the constituencies. 

330. As will be seen from paragraph 328 above, the main alternative 
methods of constituting the women’s constituencies are to reserve 
seats in ordinary multi-member constituencies, or to create special 
constituencies under the terms of paragraph 8 ( b) of the Fifth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act. 

Views of local Governments. 

331. The recommendations originally submitted to us by local 
Governments revealed a distinct difference of opinion on this subject. 
Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces definitely favoured the reservation of seats in multi-member cons¬ 
tituencies, and the desirability of action on these lines was pressed on us 
with particular insistence in Bombay, where public opinion is strongly in 
favour of multi-member constituencies wherever practicable. Madras, 
Bengal, the Punjab, Assam and Sind, on the other hand, indicated their 
preference for the creation of special constituencies. 

Dtstyussi^OfyropoSuls. 

332. We have given very careful consideration to the question of the 
type of constituency to be recommended in the light of the evidence 
adduced to us and of the circumstances of the different provinces 
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At an early stage in our enquiries we formed the opinion that, so far 
as the special problem of the nature of the women’s constituencies is 
concerned, the differences in provincial conditions were, on a broad 
view, sufficiently unimportant to justify an endeavour on our part to deal 
with this question on a uniform basis throughout India. We have 
been confirmed in that opinion by the course of out discussions in the 
various provinces concerned. 

333. Our own conclusion in the light of these discussions is 
definitely in favour of allotting all the seats reserved for women in 
provincial Legislative Assemblies to special constituencies. Our 
reasons are the following. In the first place we cannot but regard 
the special representation which has been provided for women in the 
provincial Assemblies as to some extent in the nature of an ad hoc pro¬ 
vision, the importance of which will be particularly marked during the 
early years of the new constitution. These constituencies will be both 
experimental and educative. At present in one or two provinces, and 
in some influential quarters, there is a distinct prejudice against women’s 
active participation in public fife. In all, there is among women as a whole 
at present but little political consciousness. There is no familiarity with 
parliamentary institutions. The object, we conceive, of these special 
seats for women is to ensure that, pending an improvement, women shall 
not go unrepresented in the legislatures. This was the view advanced 
by the Indian Franchise Committee (paragraph 213), which paid particular 
attention to the problem of the representation of women, both on the 
electoral roll and in the legislature, and on whose recommendations the 
special representation now accorded to women is based. They emphasized 
that the reservation of seats was designed to secure that, during the 
formative period of the constitution, there should be in those legislatures 
a number of women sufficient to express their views and to make their 
influence felt, since it was uncertain to what extent women generally 
would be prepared to contest seats in territorial constituencies for the 
first few years. 

334. Assuming then that the making of provision for the representa¬ 
tion of women is to some extent a special measure, and that it is common 
ground that it is essential during the early stages of the new constitu¬ 
tion to secure an adequate number of representative women in the legisla¬ 
tures in touch with women’s feelings, who can voice their views on matters 
affecting women, it is, we suggest, desirable to aim in the first place at 
quality rather than quantity, and to leave nothing undone to ensure so 
far as possible that really representative women who command the 
respect of their fellow members in the legislature as well as of their con¬ 
stituents shall be returned. The class of candidate is, in our view, more 
important than the number. We wish to provide a representative 
electorate, and to ensure that the constituencies in which the women’s 
seats are filled are small and select and so framed as to minimise the 
difficulties of canvassing (particularly marked as a result of social con 
ditions still prevalent in many parts of India), the hardships of communi¬ 
cation in rural areas in that country, and the obstacles likely to be met 
by a member in maintaining contact with her constituents. 
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Special mmeri’s constituencies recommended . 

335. We are clearly of opinion that the creation of special women’s 
constituencies is the solution best calculated to achieve these objects. 
It will ensure that the contest for the seat, in so far as there may be a 
contest, is between women candidates representing different angles 
of the women’s different points of views. It will make it possible 
to select for the constituencies areas, whether urban or rural, 
containing educated and advanced women, who can form an electorate 
likely to return the best type of women member, and it will reduce the 
real difficulties in keeping in touch with opinion in a constituency. 
The disadvantages of the reservation of seats for women in multi- 
member constituencies are obvious. Such constituencies must in the 
first place be very much wider in area, and must impose a corresponding 
burden on a woman candidate. The very real difficulties in the second 
place, which arise in Indian conditions from the presence of undesir¬ 
able women at the polls, can be reduced by the creation of special 
women’s constituencies in selected areas, to an extent which is hardly 
practicable under a system of reservation. That this matter is not 
without its importance from the point of view of facilitating polling by 
women, and the encouraging of women to record their vote, is illustrated 
by the correspondence printed on page 80 of Volumo III of our report. 
Finally—and, while this is a point of detail, it is an important 
point—we would draw attention to the fact that if a woman’s seat 
is reserved in a multi-member constituency in which the other candidates 
are men, an election petition, resulting in the avoiding of the election 
of a male candidate consequent on malpractice on the part of one of his 
supporters, is likely to avoid also the election of the successful woman 
candidate in the constituency, and to place upon her the burden and the 
expense of a further contested election, despite the fact that she was in 
no way responsible for the circumstances which led to the unseating of 
her colleague. 

336. In the circumstances, we recommend that all the seats allotted 
to women should be filled from special women’s constituencies under the 
provisions of Schedule V, paragraph 8 (6) of the Government of India 
Act, and after consultation with the local Governments and provincial 
committees who originally recommended the reservation of seats in multi- 
member constituencies, we are glad to be able to say that without 
exception they are prepared to accept our views on this matter. Our 
detailed recommendations for the individual seats in the various pro¬ 
vinces concerned are given in paragraphs 345 to 368 below. 

(b) The qualifications of electors. 

337. The qualifications of electors in the constituencies reserved for 
women will be those laid down in Schedule VI to the Government of India 
Act, 1935, and no question arises on which any specific supplementary 
recommendation is called for from its. We have been sfrongly urged 
to restrict the electorate for the Muhammadan women’s seat in Sind to 
women. One lady of influential position declared that from a Muham¬ 
madan woman’s point of view it was “disgusting” that she should be 
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expected to solicit votes from men. While we are of opinion that such a 
restriction would encourage Muhammadan candidates and voters in Sind 
to play their part in this novel experiment, we had to inform the ladies 
who represented this case to us that this question was disposed of by the 
Act, and so falls outside the scope of our enquiry. 

(c) The qualifications of candidates. 

338. Schedule V, paragraph 12 (a) of the Government of India Act 
leaves the qualifications of candidates for women’s constituencies to be 
prescribed. We recommend, in the interests of facilitating the candi¬ 
dature of women, that candidature should be confined to women who 
possess the franchise qualifications which would entitle them to vote 
in any constituency in the province. In the light of the views expressed 
to us, we think however that it is unnecessary to prescribe a differential 
rate of deposit for women candidates. Our recommendation has the 
general support of the provinces concerned. 

(i d) The representation </ urban and rural areas. 

339. The Indian Franchise Committee were in favour of the reserva¬ 
tion of the seats set aside for women in urban areas. There are obvious 
advantages in action on these lines. Urban areas, at any rate at 
the present stage, are likely to contain the largest number of well 
educated and progressive women, and generally speaking to afford the 
largest choice of really well-qualified women candidates. It is also 
possible in a town to select certain areas as more suitable for the pur¬ 
pose, and to exclude undesirable places. Moreover, in so far as the object of 
the reservation of the seats now under consideration is to provide 
exponents of women’s interests in the legislatures, it is relevant that 
there is unlikely to be any very marked conflict of interest and outlook 
between women in urban and women in rural areas. This was pointed 
out by the Government of Bihar. 

Views of local Governments. 

340. Our own disposition in these circumstances is definitely in favour 
of confining the constituencies from which women are to be returned 
to urban areas. But we recognize that the matter is one in which 
circumstances may differ in the different provinces, and the recommenda¬ 
tions which we have received in fact vary considerably. Thus, Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces and the Punjab think it desirable to divide 
the seats for representatives of women between urban and rural areas. 
Bengal, Bihar, the Central Provinces, Orissa and Sind, favour the alloca¬ 
tion of these seats exclusively to urban areas. And the same is true of 
Assam, where it is now proposed that the single seat set aside for the re¬ 
presentative of women should be permanently located in Shillong. 


Our recommendation. 

341. On a consideration of the problem as a whole, we have 
reached the conclusion that here, as in certain other respects, it 
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would be unwise to aim at an artificial uniformity, and that in 
those cases in which representative provincial opinion regards it as desir¬ 
able that the seats allotted to women should, to some extent at any rate, 
be filled from rural areas, their recommendations should be accepted. 

( e ) Advantages and disadvantages of rotation. 

342. The only advantage of rotation is that where the number of 
seats allotted to a special interest in a provincial legislature is insufficient 
to represent that special interest effectively in all parts of the province 
at the same time, rotation does secure over a period of years that every 
part of the province which is affected has an opportunity to return a 
member who can ventilate in the legislature local difficulties which may 
arise in connection with it. 

343. The disadvantages of such a system are on the other hand very 
serious. In the first place it relieves the candidate of any responsibility. 
A candidate once elected for a constituency included in a rotating series 
could, if he so wished, turn his back on the constituency, and have 
nothing more to do with it from the day of his election. He would know 
that he would not have to seek the suffrage of the same electors 
at the next election. He would no longer have the same motive 
for considering the special interests of his constituents, for main¬ 
taining contact with them, or for taking steps to improve their 
political education. The organization whioh had been built up for 
the occasion of the election would naturally disintegrate and, until the 
time came for the constituency again to elect a candidate, possibly after 
an interval of fifteen or twenty years, it would for practical purposes 
cease to be in a position to secure any effective representation in the 
legislature. Any system of rotation, moreover, breaks the continuity 
of contact between individual candidates and individual constituencies, 
and interferes with the political education which results from such con¬ 
tinuity. It is confusing and difficult for the ordinary elector to under¬ 
stand, and it may provoke discontent when he believes himself to be 
disenfranchised. Finally, in the large majority of cases, even though an 
individual does not receive a vote in a special constituency, he or she 
will still enjoy the suffrage in an ordinary territorial communal consti¬ 
tuency. It appears to us that it is a question not so much of depriving 
a particular area of the vote, as of bestowing a privilege on an are* 
selected as best suited for the purpose. 

Rotation not recommended. 

344. The objections of principle to which we have referred in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph are in our view decisive, especially in India, where the 
idea of the responsibility of the candidate cannot be too strongly 
developed. Those objections are of general application^ and save_ 
in special circumstances, such for example as the constituencies created 
for the representation of tea garden labour, we are accordingly averse 
from recommending rotation in any case. In these circumstances 
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we are unable to recommend the rotation of the women’s seats in any pro¬ 
vince. In the light of discussion with us, those provinces which origin¬ 
ally put forward proposals of this nature (Assam and Bihar) have accept¬ 
ed our view, and now agree that in the interests of women it would be 
preferable to avoid a system of rotation, and to fix permanently the seats 
allotted to women in specified constituencies. 

Allocation op seats in the diffebent provinces. 

Madras. 

Proposals of local Government. 

345. Eight seats (six general, one Muhammadan, and one Indian 
Christian) are reserved for women in Madras. The proposals submitted 
to us by the local Government provided for the allocation of no fewer 
than five of the general seats to rural areas, the remaining general seat, 
together with the seats reserved for Muhammadans and for Indian 
Christians respectively, being assigned to urban areas. 

346. We accept the suitability of the local Government’s proposals 
in the case of the Muhammadan and Indian Christian seats. But we 
found ourselves unable to regard as justifiable the allocation of so many 
as five of the general seats to rural areas, and in that view we had the 
support of the provincial Committee. The local Government, in the light 
of our objections, were good enough to examine the matter further, 
and on reconsideration they have submitted a revised proposal under 
which three of the general seats will be allotted to urban, and three to 
rural areas. The three general urban seats will be assigned to Madras 
City, Ellore, and Tellicherry-cwm-Calicut. The three general rural 
seats will be allotted to the Cuddalore, Bellary and Dindigul taluks 
(including in each case the municipality). The Muhammadan seat will 
be allotted to Madras City, and the Indian Christian seat to the munici¬ 
palities of Tinnevelly, Palamcottah and Tuticorin. 

347. We ourselves consider that the City of Madras is too large 
a constituency for a woman candidate. But the general feeling of 
women in Madras is very definitely in favour of making the whole 
city the constituency, and in the circumstances we do not press our 
objection. In other respects, the revised proposals of the local Govern¬ 
ment entirely meet the difficulties originally felt by us, and we accord¬ 
ingly recommend them for acceptance. 

Bombay. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

348. Six seats (five general and one Muhammadan) are reserved for 
women in Bombay. The local Government and the provincial Committee 
originally recommended to us that all these seats should be reserved 
in -general "territorial multi-member constituencies (one general seat 
being assigned to Bombay City, one to the Dharwar district, and 
one to the Satara diBtriot; and the Muhammadan seat being allotted to 
Bombay City North). This recommendation appears to some extent 
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to have been made under a misapprehension as to the nature and object 
of the special women’s constituencies for which provision is made under 
the Government of India Act. 

Out recommendation. 

349. We have discussed this matter, and also the allocation of the 
seats, at great length with the provincial Committee, with the local Gov¬ 
ernment and with representative women witnesses. In the light of that 
discussion, we recommend, with the full concurrence of the representative 
women who appeared before us, and of the local Government, that the six 
seats allotted to women in Bombay should be reserved in compact special 


constituencies distributed as follows :— 

General constituencies. 

{ Girgaum Ward .. .. 1 

Rhuloshwar Ward .. •. I 

Ahmedabad City .. .. .. • • • • 1 

The Municipal borough of Poona City, excluding the subur- 1 

ban and Cantonment areas. 

Ranebennur taluk in the Dharwar district .. . • 1 

Muhammadan constituency. 

Girgaum Ward of Bombay City .. .. .. .. 1 


Bengal. 

Seats allotted to women. 

350. Five seats are allotted to women in the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly in Bengal. Of these two fall to the general community, two 
are Muhammadan and one is reserved for Anglo-Indian women. 

Recommendations of Provincial Advisory Committee and local Government. 

351. The Provincial Advisory Committee, with the approval of the 
local Government, have recommended that the seats should be filled 
from special women’s constituencies. Under the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, women only will be eligible to vote for the 
two seats set aside for Muhammadans. For the remaining seats both 
men and women will be eligible to vote. 

Our recommendation. * 

352. We recommend, in agreement with the view of the local Govern¬ 
ment, that the two seats reserved for Muhammadan women should be 
located in Calcutta and in the Dacca and Narayangunge municipalities 
respectively. The seat reserved for Anglo-Indian women will, in accord¬ 
ance with the wishes of the Anglo-Indian community, be reserved in a 
four-member constituency comprising oGe woman’s seatuad the- three 
ordinary seats allotted to the Anglo-Indian community as a whole, the 
area of which will be the whole of Bengal. Voting will be by post, save 
where the Anglo-Indian population is compact, when it will be diieot. 
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353. As regards the general seats, we recommend that one of the two 
seats reserved for the general community should be reserved in the 
Dacca and Narayangunge municipalities. It is generally accepted 
that the second general women’s seat in Bengal should be allocated 
to Calcutta. But some difficulty has arisen as to the precise area to be 
covered by it. The provincial Committee originally recommended that 
the constituency should be the whole of Calcutta. But further consi¬ 
deration led them to doubt whether, even after allowance is made for 
facilities of communication in a city such as Calcutta, it was reasonable 
to expect a woman candidate, more particularly in the early years of 
the new constitution, to undertake the task of canvassing some 800,000 
people, and alternative proposals were put forward by the local Gov¬ 
ernment the effect of which was to create a constituency consisting of 
certain selected wards with a population of some 500,000. 

354. In Bengal there was a marked difference of view between our 
Committee and certain of the women witnesses* who appeared before us. 
The witnesses in question were, so far as we could gather, anxious to show 
that they would experience no difficulty in canvassing, or in maintaining 
contact with constituencies larger by far than any ordinary territorial 
communal constituency, it was seriously suggested that the whole of 
Calcutta (an area subdivided into six ordinary territorial constituencies) 
or even a large portion of the Presidency of Bengal, with its adult 
general population of about 10,000,000 and its voting strength of some 
3,000,000, should form a single constituency! They appeared to us 
to fail to realise that in every general and Muhammadan territorial 
constituency women will under the provisions of the Government of 
India Act exercise the franchise We found it difficult to convince 
them that the special constituencies assigned to women were designed 
primarily to ensure that, during the early stages of the new constitution, 
ladies well qualified by experience and education to represent woman¬ 
hood in the provincial legislatures should be able to be returned by a 
competent and representative electorate, from an area the task of canvass¬ 
ing which would not be unduly exhausting, either physically or financi¬ 
ally, and with which a member, once returned, could maintain a close and 
effective contact. 

As we have emphasized above, we regard it as of the greatest 
importance to ensure that the seats allotted to women under the pro¬ 
visions of the Government of India Act shall be located in constitu¬ 
encies of such a nature that a woman candidate can, without undue 
strain or difficulty, canvass her electorate, and that a member when 
elected can keep in touch with her constituents. It is in our view im¬ 
possible to achieve, these objects with a constituency so large as the 
whole of Calcutta. Nor are we satisfied that the alternative proposal 
put forward to us by the local Government is not also open to the same 
objections. In these circumstances, after further' consultation with the 
local Government and with representative women witnesses who appeared 
before us, we recommend that the second general seat allotted to women 
in the Provincial Legislative Assembly in Bengal should be located in 
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A special constituency in Calcutta consisting of the area indicated in 
Appendix VI of Volume II of our Report. The general effect will 
•be to produce a reasonably compact and representative constituency. The 
population of the constituency will, it is true, be some 290,000, and we 
would gladly have recommended a constituency with a smaller popula¬ 
tion. But we are satisfied from the enquiries we have made that repre¬ 
sentative female opinion in Calcutta would not regard as acceptable 
anything less than the proposal which we now put forward for considera¬ 
tion. 

The United Provinces. 

Proposals of local Government. 

355. Four general and two Muhammadan seats are reserved for women 
in the United Provinces. The local Government consider that represen¬ 
tation should be given to women in urban and rural areas alike, and they 
recommend accordingly that two of the seats (one general and one 
Muhammadan) should be urban, and four (three general and one Muham¬ 
madan) rural. They originally- proposed that these seats should be 
reserved in multi-member constituencies. 

The local Government recommend Benares, as the chief centre 
of Hindu culture, as the most appropriate city to return a member for 
the general urban constituency. In view of the traditional strength of 
Muhammadan influence and culture in that city, they recommend 
Lucknow for the Muhammadan urban constituency. 

For the general rural constituencies, the local Government, ac¬ 
cepting the view of their dvisory Conference, originally recommended 
Fyzabad district, Moradahad district, and Cawnpore district East, and 
for the Muhammadan rural constituency Saharanpur district North. 

. 356. We pointed out to the local Government the advantages we saw 

in the creation of special constituencies for-women as opposed to the 
reservation of seats fgr them in multi-member constituencies, and we 
suggested the establishment of special women’s constituencies which 
would be coterminous with the seats which (with the modifications 
referred to below) the local Government were proposing to reserve in 
multr-member constituencies. On further consideration, the local 
Government accepted our suggestion. 

Our recommendations. 

£57. No difficulty arises about the first and the third of the consti¬ 
tuencies proposed by the local Government. In making their choice, 
they have been guided to some extent by the high percentage of female 
literacy in the areas in question, and by the desirability on administra¬ 
tive grounds of including the headquarters tahsil in the constituency 
to return a woman. 

We have however received strong representations against the proposal 
to allocate a women’s general seat to the Moradabad general consti¬ 
tuency and the proposal to allocate the women’s Muhammadan rural 
constituency to Saharanpur. After a very careful investigation of this 
problem, in which we desire to pay a tribute to the local Government 
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for their assistance, we are of opinion that these protests are well- 
founded, and that having regard alike to considerations of literacy 
and to the question of general advancement, a preferable allocation 
would be that originally recommended by the local Government to 
their Advisory Conference, under which the general constituency now 
under consideration would be located in Meerut district North, and 
the Muhammadan constituency in Moradabad district North East. The 
local Government, in the light of the discussion which we had with 
them, support the revised proposals in question, and we recommend 
them for acceptance. 

The Punjab. 

Proposals of local Government. 

358. Four seats are allotted to women in the Punjab (one general 
one Sikh and two Muhammadan). The local Government, in agreement 
with their Provincial Committee, recommend that the general constituency 
should be allocated to the municipality and cantonment of Lahore, 
that the Sikh constituency should be allocated to the district of Amritsar, 
both urban and rural, and that of the two seats allotted to Muhammadan 
women, one should be allotted to the municipality and cantonment of 
Lahore and the Baghbanpura-ci<m-Bkogiwal municipality, and the 
second, which would be a rural seat, to the Jullundur district. 

Our recommendations. 

359. The local Government have emphasized to us the difficulties 
and inconvenience to women candidates of electioneering in country 
districts in the Punjab. We were strongly advised, regard being paid 
to social conditions in the Punjab, not. to try to force the pace. Solicita¬ 
tion by Government officers, or by women, of applications for enrolment, 
might, we were told, in certain cases, especially among the Muhammadans, 
result in personal violence. The selection of constituencies is therefore 
an important matter. In the light of our discussion with the local 
Government, we agree, save in one instance, that the constituencies 
recommended by them are generally suitable. We have, it is true, received 
representations that the Amritsar district is too largo a constituency 
for a woman candidate to manage. But after consultation with the 
local Government, and having ‘regard to the relatively small number of 
Sikh women voters in Amritsar City, to the advanced and progressive 
character of the community, and in particular to the fact that Sikh 
women are accustomed to voting in the elections for the managing 
committees of Sikh shrines and for the provincial board of manage¬ 
ment of those shrines, we are satisfied that the local Government’s pro¬ 
posals are appropriate and we recommend them for acceptance. 

We regret that we cannot, on the other hand, regard their proposals 
for the seats allotted to Muhammadan women as suitable. Having 
regard to the prevalence of purdah, to the difficulties, to which the local 
Government have themselves drawn attention, of canvassing in rural 
areas, and to the desirability of providing ail educated and intelligent 
electorate, we are of opinion that the strong representations we have 
received in favour of allotting both the M uhamm adan women’s seats 
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to Lahore are well founded. We accordingly recommend that one of 
those seats should be allotted to Lahore City within the Circular Road, 
and the other to Lahore City and Cantonment outside the Circular 
Road, with the addition of the Baghbanpura-cwm-Bhogiwal Munici¬ 
pality. 

Bihar. 

Proposals cf local Government. 

360. Four seats (three general and one Muhammadan) are reserved for 
women in Bihar. The local Government, in agreement with the unani¬ 
mous view of the Provincial Delimitation Committee, recommend that 
these seats should be confined to urban areas, and we accept their 
view. 

The recommendation originally submitted to us was, however, 
to the effect that the seats should be filled by five constituencies in rota¬ 
tion, consisting of Patna City, of the towns in the Tirhut Division, of the 
towns in the Bhagalpore Division, of the towns in the Chota Nagpur 
Division and (in the case of the Muhammadan seat) of the towns in the 
Patna Division. 

361. For the reasons explained in paragraph 343 above, we are 
strongly opposed to rotation, which we cannot regard as in the best 
interests of women candidates. The local Government and the Pro¬ 
vincial Committee, in the light of discussion with us, have accepted this 
view, and recommend in substitution for their original proposal that 
one general and one Muhammadan woman’s seat should be located in 
Patna City Municipality with the area administered by the Patna 
Administration Committee, and that the two remaining general seats 
should be located respectively in the Muzaffarpur municipality and in 
the Bhagalpore municipality. Wo accept their recommendation. 

The Central Provinces 
Proposals of local Government. 

362. Three seats are allotted to representatives of women under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. The recommendations ori¬ 
ginally submitted to us by the local Government provided for the re¬ 
servation of these seats in multi-member constituencies in urban areas, 
and for the rotation of one of the seats between three separate areas. 

Our recommendations. 

.363. As indicated above we are strongly of opinion that in the 
interests of facilitating the task of women candidates, which is in 
any event likely to present difficulties of its own in the early 
stages of the new constitution, it is in principle preferable that the 
seats allotted to women should be allotted to special constituencies in 
compact and easily manageable areas. The local Government, as a 
result of discussion with us, have in these circumstances submitted 
revised proposals under which the three seats allotted to women will 
be based on special women’s constituencies, in which men and women 
will vote, in three selected areas, viz., Amraoti-Akola, Jubbulpore and 
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Nagpur. We accept the view of the local Government that it is prefer¬ 
able that these seats should be allotted to urban areas, and we also fully 
endorse the selection which they have made, the effect of which is to 
provide a women’s seat for each of the principal areas of the province. 

Assam. 

Proposals of the heal Government. 

364. One seat is allotted to women in Assam. The local Government 
-originally proposed that this seat should be located at the firat election 
in the town and cantonment of Shillong, and that at subsequent elections 
it should be rotated to other municipal areas in the province. 

Our recommendations. 

365. Apart from the general objections to rotation, the cosmo¬ 
politan nature of the population of Shillong, the existence of matri¬ 
archy among the Khasias, who form the most important element in the 
town, the fact that the non-communal character of the seat is most likely 
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women’s constituencies to compact areas, and they recommend accord¬ 
ingly that the Cuttack and Berhampore municipalities alone be formed 
into constituencies, We accept their recommendation, 

Sind. 

368. One general and one Muhammadan seat are reserved for women. 
The Provincial Committee were in favour of assigning both constituencies 
to the City of Karachi and no fewer than nine municipalities scattered over 
the province. We regard the constituencies in question as unnecessarily 
scattered, and we are of opinion that the right course is to locate both 
constituencies in a compact urban area, viz., selected wards of Karachi 
city in the case of the Muhammadan seat, and selected wards of Karachi 
city, with the addition of two .‘■elected wards in Hyderabad city, in the 
case of the general seat. In the light of discussion with us, and with 
various representatives of women, the local Committee agreed. 

Arrangements foe facilitating registration and voting by 

WOMEN. 

The Problems. 

369. Under the provisions of the Government of India Act, a woman 
qualified in respect of property held by her husband and in respect of 
education is required in certain provinces to make an application to be 
registered, and will not be entered on the elect oral roll in default of such 
an application. In the provinces of Madras, Bombay, the rural areas 
of the United Provinces and Assam, this requirement will apply in the 
case of the first election under the new constitution only. In the pro¬ 
vinces of the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province and Sind, where 
it is understood that social difficulties are such as to make it impracti¬ 
cable to dispense with the requirements in question in the near future, 
no period has been fixed under the provisions of the Act for its abroga¬ 
tion. Apart from the specific difficulties which arise in connection 
with the application requirement, it may be anticipated that, in the 
early stages of the new constitution, there will be difficulties more or less 
serious in most provinces in connection with the exercise of the franchise 
by women. Having regard to the great interest which has been shown 
by Parliament in facilitating the registration of women in those pro¬ 
vinces in which application is required under the provisions of the Act, 
and in facilitating polling by women in all provinces, we thought it desir¬ 
able, in the course of the exhaustive enquiries which we have been called 
upon to make in connection with the constituencies set aside for women 
to invite all local Governments to furnish us with reports on these two 
points. We accordingly asked those provinces in which certain electo¬ 
ral qualifications would be registered on application only to inform 
us what steps, if any, they proposed to take to facilitate such registration. 
In all provinces we enquired to what extent it would be possible to 
facilitate the polling of women by providing either (a) polling booths 
entirely manned by women, or ( b) as a minimum a woman officer in 
attendance at each polling booth, either (i) in all territorial communal 
constituencies, or (ii) in the special women’s constituencies. We further 
enquired whether it was practicable to provide separate entrances for 
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women voters, and we urged local Governments to consider the 
practicability of providing a female staff to assist women at polling 
booths -at any rate in the special women’s constituencies. 

Facilitation of registration. 

Views of local Governments. 

370. In Madras the local Government have now agreed to dispense 
with application in the case of a woman qualified in respect of property 
held by her husband. They report that they do not anticipate any 
difficulty in the registration of women voters and that they therefore 
consider no special arrangements necessary. In the case of Bombay, 
the local Government, in agreement with the Provincial Committee, 
propose that printed forms of application should be left in each 
house by village officers or others, and that so far as possible the 
person charged with the distribution of forms should endeavour to 
have them filled in there and then. The United Provinces propose to 
allow women to apply to be registered either by letter or through their 
husbands. Identification would be carried out through the agency of the 
husbands on whom the primary responsibility will rest. The Punjab pro* 
pose to arrange that applications (which need not be written in the appli¬ 
cant’s own hand, but must be signed by her, or certified to have 
been made on behalf and at the request of the applicant), can be forwarded 
in person, by post, or by messenger, to any one of a number of specified 
authorities. Leaflets will be issued on a very large scale well in advance of 
each election, containing the electoral qualifications and similar informa¬ 
tion, and official notices will in addition be published before the prepara¬ 
tion of the electoral roll, calling for applications, and explaining the position 
in regard to their registration. In Assam, the local Government propose 
to instruct their district officers to issue notices widely throughout their 
districts through the agency of Mauzadars, village headmen, etc., to the 
effect that women possessing the requisite qualifications can apply to 
have themselves registered. Sind support the procedure suggested by 
Bombay, and recommend further that in the case of widows, applica¬ 
tion should be accepted from their near relatives, and that at the time of 
the preparation of the electoral rolls publicity should be given, by means 
of advertisements in the newspapers and the distribution of leaflets, 
to the fact that certain electoral qualifications can be registered only on 
application. The North-West Frontier Province propose to insert 
notices in the press, and to broadcast explanations by wireless of the 
right of women to registration on application. They will in addition 
arrange for the widest publicity to be given by subordinate officials. 

Our recommendations. 

371. The precise arrangements for the registration of women are, we 
assume, matters which are likely to be regulated by Governors’ Rules 
rather than by Order in Council. In view however of the great importance 
of this question, and also of the arrangements for facilitating voting 
by women, and of the interest taken in both, we feel justified in making 
certain suggestions regarding them. We deal separately with the question 
of facilitating polling. As regards the facilitation of registration, we are 
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of opinion that there would be considerable advantage in action in all 
provinces on the lines suggested by Bombay, the Punjab, Assam, and Sind, 
and, more particularly where the women’s vote is likely to be of importance 
as affecting an election, wo regard it as probable that full use would be made 
of such a procedure. We understand that it is in addition at present pro¬ 
posed that a husband should be allowed to apply on behalf of his wife 
for her registration in all provinces except the Punjab and Assam, subject 
to suitable penalties in the event of false statements ; that in all pro¬ 
vinces except the Punjab it is proposed that where for religious or social 
reasons, objection is taken to mentioning or entering on the roll the name 
of a woman, she should be permitted to be described on the roll as the 
“ wife of A B C ; ” and that in all provinces except the United Provinces it 
should be open to a woman to make application by letter. But we can see 
no good reason for a differentiation between the different provinces in 
regard to the arrangements for facilitating application, and we recommend 
accordingly that application by the husband, the entry of a woman’s 
name as “ wife of ABC”, and application by letter should be adopted 
in all provinces without exception. 

Arrangements for facilitating polling of women. 

Views of local Governments. 

372. The enquiries made by the Government of Madras go to show 
that it is only in the city of Madras, and the districts of Madura and 
Malabar, that there arc likely to be sufficient women available to provide 
a woman polling officer or clerk at each polling booth. They propose, how¬ 
ever, so far ns possible to post a w oman polling officer or clerk at each 
polling station, while in the spec ial women’s constituencies they will 
make a point of seeing that this is done in every case. They propose 
generally to provide separate entrances and exits for women voters; 
and in important. Muhammadan centres and other places where there is 
likely to be a heavy poll of women voters they contemplate the provision 
of separate polling booths. 

373. Bombay regard it as impracticable to provide in the case of 
ever)' territorial communal constituency separate polling booths entirely 
manned by women, or even a woman officer in attendance. They think 
it should be possible to provide separate entrances to general booths and 
exits from them in most constituencies, but they urge that it is un¬ 
necessary and needlessly expensive to provide them except in those 
constituencies where the need for them is felt. The Government of 
Bengal already provide separate compartments with separate entrances 
and exits for women voters, suitable arrangements being made for 
recording votes of purdah ladies so far us practicable. In joint polling 
stations, at the discretion of the presiding officer, the room may be 
periodically cleared of all men except the presiding and polling officers, 
and candidates or thoir agents, in order that the votes of purdah ladies 
may be recorded. Male attendants, e.g., the husband or a near relative, 
are permitted to accompany female voters into the polling stations. 
Waiting rooms ore provided where possible. These arrangements will 
be continued under the new constitution. Separate polling stations will 
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in addition be provided in a few cases , where female presiding and polling 
officers may be available, and where separate polling stations cannot be 
provided, it is proposed to assign if possible one woman to help women 
voters. The United Provinces have made enquiries of all district officers 
as to the practicability of staffing polling booths by women either entirely 
or in part. The replies go to show that except in a few cities polling booths 
wholly staffed by women are not practicable at the present stage, and 
that even in the cities it would not be practicable so to staff all the poll¬ 
ing booths. They agree that the attendance of a woman officer would 
be advantageous, but state that it will be possible to arrange this in four 
districts only. Eleven districts have however reported that they 
can make arrangements in a few of their polling booths, for 
the most part in urban areas. The appointment of a woman officer in 
attendance will not be feasible in Benares and Fyzabad, but could 
be arranged in the other four special women’s constituencies, though 
in the Meerut constituency it would be possible for a woman officer to 
attend at certain polling booths only. 

374. The Punjab suggest that the simplest method of facilitating 
voting by women would be to set aside a specified part of the day during 
which only women would be admitted to the polling stations—an arrange¬ 
ment which would of course leave those women who wished to vote at 
any other part of the day to vote as they thought fit. They regard it 
however as impracticable at the present time to staff polling stations 
with women. The only women who could possibly be available in any 
number would be school mistresses, and in the view of the local Govern¬ 
ment it is probable that many of these would be unsuitable for the task 
or unable to cope with it. The use of school mistresses would moreover 
in all likelihood necessitate the closing for a fortnight or even longer of 
a large number of girls schools. Further, many of these girls schools are, 
in the Punjab, regarded as purdah institutions. The local Government 
think, however, that it should he possible to arrange for the attendance 
of one woman in certain polling stations in order to assist women voters, 
and they are further examining the possibility of action on these lines. 
In Bihar and Orissa the local Government hope to be able to provide booths 
entirely manned by women for the Muhammadan women’s constituency, 
but feel some doubt as to whether it would be practicable in the case of the 
general constituencies. They are, however, examining the matter further. 
While in Bihar and Orissa all women electors will be registered bv Govern¬ 
ment, the position is complicated by the prevalence of purdah in the 
province. The Central Provinces do not regard it as practicable to provide 
special polling stations for women voters, but think that it would be 
possible to arrange for separate entrances for women voters in most 
polling stations in urban constituencies, and in addition, wherever 
suitable women are available, to provide women in attendance. They 
fear however that it would hardly be possible to make special arrange¬ 
ments in polling stations in rural areas. For the polling stations in the 
special women’s constituencies, thojy will endeavour to provide a woman 
attendant, and to obtain the services of suitable women to act as 
polling officers. Polling booths entirely staffed by women are regarded 
as quite impracticable in Assam. Nor do the local Government 
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think, that, save in Shillong and certain of the larger towns in the 
province, it would be possible to arrange for the attendance of women 
officers. Suitable women will in their view certainly not be available in 
rural areas. In the special women’s constituency, which, as stated in 
paragraph 365 above, will be assigned to Shillong, the local Government 
will provide special polling booths for women, but elsewhere they regard 
it as impracticable to make a corresponding arrangement, as the requisite 
female staff will not be available. In certain cases, separate entrances 
for women will be possible, but this will depend on the type of building 
used as polling booth. In the rural areas, the polling booths are generally 
local board school buildings, and it would as a rule not be feasible to 
arrange separate entrances. In any event, a wife accompanying her 
husband will, in the view of the local Government, certainly not wish to 
be separated from him, and will prefer to use the ordinary entrance. 
The North-West Frontier Province propose to arrange women in attend¬ 
ance, and separate entrances, in the larger cities and towns, but the 
shortage of educated women to assist in polling booths is a difficulty in 
rural areas. The Commissioner in Sind does not anticipate difficulty 
in setting apart separate polling booths for women voters with women 
presiding and polling officers on the assumption that the women’s special 
constituencies comprise certain municipal areas only. He regards it as 
in any case possible to arrange for the attendance of a woman officer at 
every polling station in the special women’s constituencies. 

Our mmmnendations. 

375. This is a question which must turn on conditions in the different 
provinces, on the number of educated ladies who are available and willing 
to assist in the polling arrangements, and on matters such as the type of 
building used for polling. From the information given in the preceding 
paragraphs, it will he seen, however, that the local Governments are alive 
to the desirability of taking any steps practicable in the conditions of 
their provinces to facilitate the polling of women. We are ourselves 
disposed to think that it would be desirable that local Governments 
should spare no effort to arrange that at any rate in the special women’s 
constituencies a woman should be in attendance at each polling booth, 
and that where practicable separate polling booths with a female staff 
should be provided. A woman in attendance would not only he able to 
assist women who are uncertain of the procedure to be adopted or who 
felt diffidence in asking questions of male officers ; she should also be of 
much value in dealing with any attempt at personation, since a woman 
could immediately and effectively challenge a voter in any case in which 
a man is suspected (and we are informed that such cases are by no means 
infrequent) of having disguised himself as a woman with a view to 
impersonating a woman voter. In the Punjab in particular, where we 
are given to understand that the Sikh women freely vote at the elections 
to the management of the Sikh shrines, and where we gather that purdah 
among Sikh women in the rural areas is not a serious problem, wo do not 
see why any insuperable difficulty should exist in making special arrange¬ 
ments to facilitate registration and polling in the Sikh women’s 
constituency. 
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CHAPTER VII.—UNIVERSITIES. 

Distribution of seats between provinces. 

376. Under the existing constitution, the following seats are set 
aside in the provincial legislatures to be filled by representatives of 


Universities:— 

Madras .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Bombay .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Bengal .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

United Provinces .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Punjab .. .. .. .. .. .. J 

Bihar .. . . .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Central Provinces .. .. .. .. .. 1 


The Indian Franchise Committee, in paragraph 334 of their 
Report, recommended the retention of these constituencies. They 
remarked in paragraph 336 of their Report that the question of the 
amalgamation of universities, which had been recommended by certain 
provinces, should be further considered at the stage of delimitation of 
constituencies. 

Provisions of the Government of India Act. 

377. The recommendations of the Indian Franchise Committee were 
accepted by His Mujesty’s Government and were embodied in the 
Government of India Act, 1935. The provisions of that Act leave open 
however the qualifications of electors and candidates for these seats, and 
also the question of what universities are to form the basis of the uni¬ 
versity constituencies. 

The problems for consideration. 

378. The problems to which in these circumstances we addressed 
ourselves in considering the question of university representation were :— 

(a) the universities to be selected to fomi the constituencies; 

(b) the qualifications of electors ; 

(c) the qualifications of candidates. 

What universities should be included in the constituencies. 

379. No difficulty arises as to the basis of the university constituency 
in Bombay, the Punjab, Bihar, or the Central Provinces, in each of which 
provinces there is one university only, which is the university which has 
served as a constituency under the existing constitution. In Bengal, 
equally, where two seats are allotted for the representation of universities, 
the only two universities are the universities of Calcutta and of Dacca, to 
each of which a seat is assigned under the existing constitution. In all 
these provinces, we recommend that the basis of the constituency should 
be the same as at present. 

In Madras and in the United Provinces the situation is different. 
The present university constituency in Madras is the University of 
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Madras. There aie, however, two other universities of standing in the 
province,—the Andhra University, founded in 1926, and the Annamalai 
•University founded in 1929. So long ago as the investigations of the 
Simon Commission, the Government of Madras had recommended that the 
three universities in question should participate in the elections to the 
university seat, and they have renewed this recommendation to us. 
We accept it, and we recommend that the University constituency in 
Madras should in future consist of the University of Madras, the 
Andhra University and the Annamalai University. 

In the case of the United Provinces, the existing constituency is 
the University of Allahabad. Representations were received by the 
Indian Franchise Committee to the effect that it was desirable to enlarge 
the constituency so as to include in it certain other universities in the 
province, and the proposals submitted to us by the Government of the 
United Provinces involve the extension of the constituency to cover the 
Universities of Lucknow and Agra, as well as the University of Allahabad. 
We regard this recommendation as fully justified by the standing and 
history of the university bodies in question, and we recommend it for 
acceptance. 

Electorate in University constituencies. 

380. The question of the electorate for the University constituencies 
is one around which a certain amount of controversy has centred. The 
Indian Franchise Committee, in paragraph 334 of their Report, record, 
for instance, that the Government of the Central Provinces had originally 
expressed the view that special representation was not necessary for the 
University of Nagpur, a view which proved to be based on the fact that 
the University representative had not in the past ordinarily been a re¬ 
presentative of learning. The local Government are stated to have 
indicated subsequently that in the event of the electorate for the Uni¬ 
versity seat being changed from the graduates to the Senate, they would 
have no objection to its retention. 

Views of the Indian Franchise Committee. 

381. The question of the electorate was, however, one on which the 
Indian Franchise Committee found it impossible to make a unanimous 
recommendation In paragraph 335 of their report, they say 

“We are not unanimous as to the composition of the electorate for 
university seats. The majority of us consider, however, that 
the balance of advantage rests with election by the registered 
graduates and not by the senate or the court alone, one 
important argument in favour of this view being the fact that 
in many cases the senate is largely formed by nomination.” 

The existing qualification. 

382. We have received somewhat varying recommendations from the 
different Indian provinces as to the electorate in the university con¬ 
stituencies. The existing qualifications vary. In Madras, Caloutta, 
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Bombay, the United Provinces and the Punjab, members of the senate 
(or corresponding body), Fellows or Honorary Fellows, or graduates of 
not less than seven years’ standing are qualified; in the case of the 
Universities of Dacca and Patna the electorate consists of members 
of the court and registered graduates, and in the case of Nagpur oi 
registered graduates, with no restrictions as to their standing. 

Recommendations of local Governments. 

383. The Government of Madras now recommend the restriction of 
the electorate to members of the senate, on the grounds that the repre¬ 
sentation of a true academic or educational standpoint can only be 
attained if the member for the Universities is returned by the votes of the 
senates, and that the University graduates represent no particular interest 
which is not fully represented in a general constituency. The Government 
of Bombay would retain the present qualification of registered graduates 
of seven years’ standing. The Government of Bengal would restrict the 
electorate to registered graduates. The Government of the United 
Provinces were originally in favour of admitting all graduates to the roll, 
but have now submitted a revised recommendation in lavour of the 
restriction of the electorate to registered graduates. The Government 
of the Punjab favour the admission of graduates, while the Government 
of Bihar would restrict the qualification to registered graduates. The 
Government of the Central Provinces would regard as eligible to exercise 
the franchise only members of the court of the University of Nagpur. 

Our recommendations. 

384. The matter is one in which we think it desirable that a uniform 
practice should prevail throughout India. We are very sensible of the 
advantages of a strictly limited electorate for a seat of this nature, and we 
are fully alive to the force of the argument that it is only on the basis 
of a very limited electorate that there can be real confidence that the 
person returned by the university constituency will in the fullest sense 
be a representative of the university as distinct from the graduates. On 
the other hand, we are impressed by the very strong exception which has 
been taken in almost all provinces to any marked reduction in a franchise 
which has now been exercised for fifteen yeais, and we have had brought 
prominently to our notice the practice of the ancient English universities. 
After a very careful review of the problem, we are satisfied in these cir¬ 
cumstances that it would be a mistake, desirable as it may be on certain 
grounds, to restrict the electorate to members of the senate or court of a 
university, and our considered recommendation is that the electorate, in 
all provinces in which university seats are established, should consist of 
members of the senate or court (or corresponding body), and all 
graduates of not less than seven years’ standing who are registered. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—LANDHOLDERS. 

The distribution of the seats. 

385. The Indian Franchise Committee recommended that the seats' 
reserved for representatives of the great landholders in certain provinces 
under the present constitution should be retained under the new consti¬ 
tution, but that there should be no increase in their numbers proportionate 
to the increase in the size of the various provincial legislatures. Save in 
one minor particular (the creation of an additional seat for landholders in 
the Punjab), that recommendation has been accepted by Parliament, and 
(with the modifications necessitated by the establishment of Orissa and 
Sind as separate provinces) the seats to be filled by landholders in the 
future provincial Assemblies will be the same as those reserved for this 
purpose under the present constitution. The seats in question are as 


A r * 

follows:— 




Madras 

6 

Bihar 

4 

Bombay 

2 

Central Provinces & Berar .. 

3 

Bengal 

1 

North West Frontier Province 

2 

United Provinces 

6 

Orissa 

2 

Punjab .. .. t 

5 

Sind 

2 


386. The detailed recommendations of the various provinces for the 
qualifications of electors in the landholders’ constituencies are givon in 
paragraphs 390 to 421 below. With one or two exceptions, all 
provinces recommend that the electorate and the qualifications of electors 
should remain unchanged, and as will be seen, we in general accept their 
recommendation. No question of special difficulty arises save in con¬ 
nection with the seats allotted to representatives of landholders in the 
United Provinces, the position in regard to which is discussed in detail in 
paragraphs 400 to 407 below. 

General desirability of maintaining the qualifications of electors at a high 

level. 

387. In certain provinces wo have received suggestions for a lowering 
of the qualifications in these constituencies. The object of the constitu¬ 
encies now under consideration is to represent the special interest 
constituted by the great landholders, as distinct from the small 
proprietor, or the proprietor of moderate importance, and to enable 
that special interest to voice itself in the future provincial Assemblies. 
We regard it as important in these circumstances not so to reduce 
the franchise qualifications as to deprive the electorate for these seats of 
its special character, and so to defeat the object with which those seats 
have been retained under the new constitution. In the case of Bengal, 
the Central Provinces and Orissa, we agree, however, to small reduc¬ 
tions in the level of the qualification. 

Impracticability of a uniform qualification for electors. 

388. The specific proposals of individual provinces and our recommen¬ 
dations regarding them are set out below. The very varying conditions 
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of different provinces are reflected in the varying standards of qualifica¬ 
tion recommended. This is a question on which it is clearly impracticable 
to aim at uniformity, and we have contented ourselves accordingly with 
ensuring to the best of our ability that the qualifications recommended 
are those best suited to the province in question. 

Qualifications of candidates. 

389 . The effect of Schedule V, paragraph 10 read with paragraph 12 (6) 
of the Government of India Act is to provide that a person shall be 
q uali fied to be a candidate for a landholders’ constituency in any pro¬ 
vince only if he is entitled to vote in the choice of a member to fill the 
seat in question or in any other seat of a similar class in that province. 
We have received recommendations from several provinces that the 
qualifications of candidates in landholders’ constituencies should be 
inclusion in the electoral roll of the constituency for which the candidate 
wishes to stand. Having regard to the provisions of the Government 
of India Act to which reference has just been made, it is not open to ub 
so to restrict the electorate, and in all provinces in which more than 
one seat is reserved for landholders, any person who is on the electoral 
roll of any landholders’ constituency will be eligible to stand as a candi¬ 
date for any constituency reserved for landholders. 

Proposals of individual provinces, and our recommendations regarding them. 

Madras. 

390. Six seats are at present allotted to the great landholders in Madras, 
the franchise qualification being payment of land revenue of Rs. 3,000 
per annum or over, receipt of a malikana allowance of not less than 
Rs. 3,000, or assessment to janmi of Rs. 1,500 or over. The existing 
arrangement has worked well in practice, and subject to a slight 
readjustment of the area of the constituencies consequent on the transfer 
of part of Ganjarn and Vizagapatam to the new province of Orissa, we 
recommend that the constituencies and the qualifications of electors 
should remain as at present. We have carefully considered a sugges¬ 
tion put forward that one of the six seats should be given to the Madras 
Landholders’ Association. But, accepting the recommendation of the 
Provincial Committee and the local Government, we do not support tins. 

Bombay. 

Distribution of seats. 

391. Two .scats are reserved for landholders in Bombay under the 
existing constitution. The area of one of these seats, which is filled 
by the Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars, extends over the Northern 
Division and the Bombay suburban district. The second seat is assigned 
to the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars (the Central and Southern Divi¬ 
sions of the Presidency being combined for this purpose). 

Question of a rearrangement of the constituencies. 

392. The electorate for the seat reserved for the Gujarat Sardars and 
Inamdars is at the present time 175. In the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars 
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constituency there are 324 voters, 210 being in the Central Division 
and 114 in the Southern Division. In these circumstances the 
present distribution of the seats between the Central, Northern and 
Southern Divisions would at first sight appear to be somewhat unfair 
and to call for revision. 

Views of local Government and Provincial Committee. 

393. This, question has been very carefully considered by the Pro¬ 
vincial Delimitation Committee and the local Government. Thev 
recognise that prima facie the disparity in voting strength in the two 
constituencies may be regarded as calling for justification or as requir¬ 
ing a redistribution of the seats. But after considering all alternatives, 
including the rotation of one of the seats, to which they remark that thev 
are opposed in principle, they are unanimously in favour of retainin'® 
the existing arrangement. 

In support of their recommendation they urge that the land¬ 
holders of the Northern Division are an important and influential class, 
and that.it would be unfair to leave them without representation, and 
that the interests of the landholders, on the other hand, in the Central 
and Southern Divisions are very similar, and differ from those of the 
Northern Division who form a class by themselves. For electoral pur¬ 
poses, in the view of the local Government and their Provincial Com¬ 
mittee, it, wouid be easier for the landholders of the Southern Division 
and the Central Division to combine for the election of a representative 
than for those of the Northern and Southern Divisions to combine. 

Our recommendations. 

. 394. In the light of the very lull explanation tendered to us on this 
subject by the local Government, we accept their recommendation 
that the two seats should be assigned, as at present, one to the Gujarat 
Sardars and inumdars and one to the Deccan Bardars and Inamdars, 

The qualifications of electors. 

395. The local Government recommend the retention of the existing 
franchise qualifications which have worked well. Those qualifications 
are substantially being the sole alienee of the right of Government to 
the payment of rent or land revenue in respect of an entire village situated 
in the constituency, and in addition, in the case of the constituency 
allotted to the Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars, being the sole holder on 
taluldari tenure of such a village. We accept the view of the local 
Government that these qualifications should be retained. 

Bengal. 

Distributism of seats : our recommendations. 

396. Five seats are reserved for landholders in Bengal under the exist¬ 
ing constitution. One seat is allotted to each of the five administrative 
divisions in Bengal, and the local Government, in agreement with their 
Provincial Committee, recommend that this arrangement should continue. 
We accept their recommendation. 
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Qualifications of electors. Proposals of local Government . 

397. As regards the franchise, the local Government recommend 
that thq qualifications should be lowered in the case of the Burdwan 
and Presidency Divisions to assessment to land revenue of Its. 3,000 per 
annum, or to road and public works cess of not less than Rs. 700 per 
annum. In the case of the seats allotted to the Dacca, Rajshahi and 
Chittagong Divisions they recommend a corresponding reduction of the 
franchise qualification to Rs. 2,000 laud revenue, or Rs. 500 road and 
public works cess. 

Our recommendation. 

398. The reduced qualification recommended by the Local Govern¬ 
ment is in our opinion still sufficiently high to ensure that the seats now 
under consideration will be filled by representatives of the great land¬ 
holders, and in these circumstances we accept their recommendation. 

United Provinces. 

The existing distribution. 

399. Six seats are allotted in the United Provinces to the represen¬ 
tatives of the great landholders. Under the existing constitution four 
of these seats are filled by the British Indian Association, representing 
the Taluqdars of Oudh. The remaining two seats are filled by the Zamin- 
dars of the Agra province. 

The claims of the Agra zamindars. 

400. The question for decision in this case is the future distribution 
of these seats. It is proposed for the first time that the Agra Zamindars 
should be represented through their association, in the same way as the 
taluqdars have hitherto been represented through the British Indian 
Association, and the Agra Zamindars have advanced a claim for an 
increase in the number of seats allotted to the Agra province from two 
to three or even four. They base this claim on the large numerical 
strength of their association, which contains some 600 members paying a 
land revenue of not less than Rs. 5,000 per annum, as against a total of 
379 members of the British Indian Association paying a land revenue 
of the same amount. They urge further that they represent 36 districts, 
being the whole of the districts in the province of Agra, as against the 
taluqdars, who represent only the twelve districts of Oudh ; and that in 
view of the importance of the interests which they represent, and the 
standing of their association, they are entitled to a larger representation 
than two seats in the future provincial assembly. 

Reply of the taluqdars of Oudh. 

401. The British Indian Association, on the other hand, urge that their 
claim to retain as a minimum the number of seats which they enjoy under 
the present constitution is decisive. Their arguments are in particular 
the special historic position of the taluqdars, recognized as it is by the 
issue of sanads to them by Government; the fact that the British 
Indian Association is a deep-rooted and well-established body which has 
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now been in existence for 75 years, while the Agra Zamindars’ Associa¬ 
tion came into existence only 11 years ago and has still to prove itself; 
the fact that the number of seats allotted to them by the Southborough 
Committee has already been reduced by one from five to four ; the well- 
known and lavish contributions of the taluqdars of Oudh to every type of 
progressive good work in the province, and finally the fact that while 
their numbers may be smaller, and the number of districts over which 
they are spread less, they represent an infinitely more important conso¬ 
lidated body of opinion and of tradition than the Agra Zamindars. 

There are admittedly at least 111 zamindars in the province of 
Agra paying a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 and upwards who are not 
members of the Agra Zamindars’ Association, and the claim of that asso¬ 
ciation to the two landholders seats at present allotted to Agra is chal¬ 
lenged by a rival association known as the Muzaffarnagar Zamindars’ 
Association, which claims tc Have a number of zamindari members 
scattered throughout the Agra province. The British Indian Associa¬ 
tion, on the other hand, are unquestionably representative of all taluq¬ 
dars without exception. Every taluqdar is automatically a member of 
the British Indian Association, even if in certain cases the amount of land 
revenue which he pays falls below the figure of Rs. 5,000 per annum. 
He cannot cease to be a member of that association so long as he holds 
his taluq, and his membership of it and the existence of the association 
itself, is statutorily recognized. The Agra Association has also recently 
been accorded statutory recognition. But it is admittedly in its early stages, 
its membership is fluid (for a member can in certain circumstances resign 
on giving a year’s notice), and the generallevel of wealth of its members is 
hardly comparable with that of the taluqdars of Oudh. The taluqdars, in 
these circumstances, strongly urged upon us that in view of the fact 
that the field from which members of the Agra Association may be 
recruited is being constantly circumscribed owing to the continual 
subdivision of estates and the consequent reduction in the land revenue 
payable each year, there is a real risk that in a relatively short period 
of time a large number of members of that Association will cease to 
qualify for membership of the Association, or will qualify in respect of 
holdings the land revenue of which is very small indeed. 

Original recommendation of the local Government, 

402. The recommendation originally put forward to us by the local 
Government, with the concurrence of their Provincial Advisory Con¬ 
ference (of which, however, no taluqdar was a member and the proceed¬ 
ings of which were confidential) was that out of the six seats, three 
should be allotted to the taluqdars of Oudh and three to the Zamindars’ 
Association of Agra. The publication of this recommendation, which 
had been formulated, as we understand, without any consultation with 
or notification to the taluqdars, produced a strong remonstrance from 
the members of the British Indian Association, supported by elaborate 
documentary evidence designed to show that their claims to retain as a 
minimum the number of seats which they enjoy under the present 
constitution were incontestable. 
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Revised recommendation of the local Government. 

403. In the light of these representations, and of the evidence tendered 
to us at Naini Tal by representative deputations alike of the Agra Zamin- 
dars’ Association and of the British Indian Association, the local Gov¬ 
ernment further considered the matter. They found themselves unable 
to reach a unanimous conclusion, but with one dissentient they re¬ 
commended, in the light of the supplementary investigations they had 
undertaken, and of a further consideration of the position as a whole, 
that the taluqdars should retain the four seatB which they at present hold, 
and that the remaining two seats should be given to the Agra Zamindars’ 
Association, which would thus be recognized for the first time as a con¬ 
stituency. 

Importance of the question. 

404. Few questions have caused us more difficulty than that of the 
distribution of the seats now under consideration. It is clear to ub 
that the dispute is one which is regarded in the United Provinces as of 
fundamental importance both generally and politically, and in these 
circumstances, having regard particularly to the great importance of 
both the groups of landholders who appeared before us, we took the utmost 
care to elicit all the material facts on both sides which could help us in 
reaching a decision. The recommendation which we make below is, 
we can claim, based on an exhaustive study of the case and a full consi¬ 
deration of the representations addressed to us by both parties. 

Reasons for the revised recommendations of the local Government. 

405. The most important point to dispose of in the first place is the 
reason which actuated the local Government in recommending originally 
that three seats only should be given to the taluqdars, and in subse¬ 
quently revising this recommendation to the effect that the existing 
distribution should be retained. This was naturally one of the first 
matters which we sought to clear up with them. We wish to pay our 
tribute to the frankness of the explanation which they gave us of their 
reasons for changing their view, and of the circumstances in which their 
original recommendation came to be made. 

The local Government state that when the number of seats to be 
allotted to landholders in the United Provinces was under consideration 
in the period prior to the Communal Award, they strongly recommended 
that those seats should be increased from six to say twelve, a figure which 
would have enabled a larger number of seats to be given to the zamindars 
of the Agra Province. That recommendation was not accepted, and the 
Communal Award fixed the number of seats at six. At the date of the 
Award and for some time after it, the local Government was to a certain 
extent in a state of flux, in regard first to the basis to be adopted for the 
seats reserved for the great landholders, secondly as to the level of quali¬ 
fication which could appropriately be required from the electors to those 
seats, and thirdly on the important question whether mere numbers, 
or the relative standing and importance of the taluqdars of Oudh and the 
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AgTa zamindars in their respective provinces, should he the deciding 
factor. Their opinion at that stage inclined to the view that the really 
important point was numbers. The suggestion was made to the Agra 
Zamindars’ Association, which had a membership in the general neigh¬ 
bourhood of 650, that they should reduce the qualifying figure for mem¬ 
bership of their association from Rs. 5,000 to Es. 2,500 land revenue per 
annum— a suggestion which the association appears at that time to have 
been ready to accept—and so increase their membership to some thousands. 
And it v as on the assumption that if the land revenue qualification was so 
lowered the strength of the Agra Zamindars’ Association would probably 
approach something in the neighbourhood of 2,000, as against some 379 
members of the Taluqdars’ Association (the membership of which, owing 
to its constitution, did not admit of any increase and was not affected 
by the amount of land revenue paid by an individual), that the local Gov¬ 
ernment expressed the view that considering the very much larger 
membership of the Agra Zamindars’ Association, it would bo reasonable that 
three seats instead of two should be allotted to them. That expression 
of opinion, which had not been withdrawn, although no action had been 
taken on it, was still on record when the time of the delimitation of 
constituencies approached, and on the matter being considered by the 
Provincial Advisory Conference, on which, while the Agra zamindars 
were represented, there was no representative of the taluqdars of Oudh, 
they recommended that the seats should be divided in oqual propor¬ 
tions. The local Government accepted their recommendation. 

406. In the light of the representations received from the taluqdars 
of Oudh consequent on the publication of the provincial delimitation 
proposals, the local Government felt on further consideration that the 
question was one of such complexity and such difficulty, and one raising 
such serious issues in the United Provinces, that a general review of it 
was called for. As a result of that review, they reached the conclusion 
by a majority that the criterion must be quality and not numbers, that 
the historic standing, the great wealth and the special position of the 
taluqdars in relation to Oudh justified the allocation to them of four 
seats, and that having regard to the undesirability of disturbing the 
status quo unless a decisive case had been established for departing from 
it, to the still somewhat experimental character of the Agra Zamindars’ 
Association, the lower level of wealth of its members, the very recent date 
of its establishment and the challenge to its position advanced by another 
association of zamindars in the Agra province, the allocation of two seats 
to them would meet the claims of justice. From one representation 
supplied to us, it would appear that of the members of the British Indian 
Association, no fewer than 23 pay Es. 1 lakh land revenue or over as 
against 8 in the Zamindars’ Association. There are 27 who pay land 
revenue between Es. 50,000 and Es. 1 lakh as against 17 in the Agra 
Association; there are 18 who pay land revenue between Rs. 40 000 and 
Rs. 50,000 as against II; 20 who pay land revenue between Rs. 20,000 
and Es. 30,000 as against 28; and 22 who pay land revenue between 
Es. 10,000 and Es. 20,000 as against 54. The number of persons, on the 
other hand, who belong to the Agra Zamindars’ Association and pay land 
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revenue between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000 is no fe ver than 421, as com¬ 
pared with 244 in the case of the British Indian Association. 

Our recommendations. 

407. As stated above, this very difficult question has received our 
closest attention. We have discussed it with witnesses representing both 
parties, and, at great length, with the local Government, and we have 
had the advantage of hearing both sides, both orally and on paper, in 
detail. Leaving aside for the moment the arguments advanced by the 
taluqdars and briefly summarised in paragraph 401 above—arguments 
which indubitably must carry very great weight—we are impressed 
by the general difference in the composition of these two associations. 
There is some dispute as to the relative strength of either, but it 
appears probable that the Zamindars’ Association has a total member¬ 
ship of about 600 who pay a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 per annum or 
over, and the British Indian Association (omitting 38 members who 
were stated to pay a land revenue of less than Rs. 5,000) a membership of 
about 379. 

Were we to apply the standards ordinarily applied to consti¬ 
tuencies reserved for landholders, the members of either of these bodies 
would have a substantial claim to inclusion in the electorate. We are 
nevertheless of opinion that, in the case of the United Provinces, the gene¬ 
ral criterion of being a great landlord must, given the very great wealth, 
the importance, and the large numbers, of the persons concerned, be 
somewhat different from that in other provinces. We have in these cir¬ 
cumstances reached the conclusion, on a full examination of the case as 
a whole, that justice will be done if the taluqdars retain as at present 
the four seats allotted to them, and if the remaining two seats are 
assigned to the Agra Zamindars’ Association. We consider however 
that the electorate in both associations should in future be confined 
to persons paying a land revenue of not less than Rs. 10,000 per 
annum. The effect will be to confine the electorate for all the seats 
now under consideration to the great territorial landlords who were 
alone in view when these seats were created, and when their retention 
was under consideration, and who hold a substantial stake, and occupy 
a position in the province without parallel elsewhere. The risk that in the 
subdivision of estates the electors iu the Agra Zamindars’ constituency 
will in many cases after a lapse of years either cease to possess the necessary 
financial qualification, or possess only the minimum financial quali¬ 
fication, will be greatly reduced by fixing the franchise limit at Rs. 10,000 
as we propose : while the operation of that limit will ensure that the 
electorates for the British Indian and the Agra seats are composed 
substantially of individuals of the same genera] standing. 

Method of election. 

408. There is general agreement that election should be through 
associations, and we accept the view that the taluqdari seats should be 
filled by the British Indian Association as at present, and that the seats 
assigned to Agra should be filled by the Agra Zamindars’ Association. 
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Qualifications of electors. 

409. The qualifications of electors will be membership in the one 
case of the British Indian Association, and in the other of the Agra 
Zamindars’ Association, and assessment to a land revenue of not less 
than Rs. 10,000 per annum. 

The Punjab. 

Distribution of the seats. 

410. Under the present constitution four seats are allotted to land¬ 
holders in the Punjab Provincial Legislative Council, one of which has to 
be filjed by a Tumandar. The Indian Franchise Committee recom¬ 
mended the retention of the existing landholders’ Beats in this, as in 
other provinces. His Majesty’s Government, however, in the Communal 
Award decided to allot five seats to landholders in the Punjab, and they 
indicated in the footnote to the award that of these five seats one would 
be reserved for a Tumandar and that the remaining four seats would be 
filled from special constituencies with joint electorates. They remarked 
that it was probable from the distribution of the electorate that the 
members returned would be one Hindu, one Sikh and two Muhammadans. 

The Tumandars constituency. 

411. No difficulty arises about the seat allotted to the Tumandars 
since the electorate is in effect prescribed by paragraph 4 of Schedule V 
of the Government of India Act, which lays down that in the Punjab 
one seat shall be filled by a Tumandar. The electors in this constituency 
will be such persons as are recognised by Government as Tumandars, or 
as may be performing the duties of a Tumandar with the sanction of 
Government. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

412. The proposals submitted to us by the local Government for the 
filling of the remaining four seats allotted to landholders will, we are in¬ 
formed, be likely, as anticipated in the Communal Award, to result in the 
return of one Hindu, one Sikh and two Muhammadan members, election 
being in joint electorates. The detailed allocation of these seats proposed 
by the local Government is as follows :— 

(i) The Ambala division and the districts of Kangra, Hoshiarpur, 
Jullundur and Gurdaspur ; 

(it) The districts of Lahore, Amritsar, Sialkot, Sheikhupura, 
Ferozepur and Ludhiana; 

(Hi) The Rawalpindi Division and the districts of Gujranwala 
and Jhang; 

( iv ) The districts of Montgomery, Lyallpur, Multan, Muzaffar- 
garh and Dera Ghazi Khan. 

We regard the constituencies proposed by the local Government 
as suitable and we recommend them for adoption. 
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Qualifications of electors. 

413. The existing qualification for a voter in the constituencies other 
than that reserved for Tumandars is being the owner of land assessed to 
land revenue of not less than Rs. 500 per annum, or an assignee of land 
revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 500 per annum, and being on the 
electoral roll of the constituency, all four constituencies being regarded 
as one for this purpose. The local Government recommend that this 
should be retained; and we accept their recommendation. 

Bihar. 

Distribution of seats : Our recommendation. 

414. Four seats are reserved for representatives of the great land¬ 
holders in Bihar. Under the existing constitution, one of these seats is 
allotted to each of the four Commissioners’ divisions in Patna, 
Tirhut, Bhagalpur and Chota Nagpur. The local Government recom¬ 
mend that this arrangement should be continued and we accept their 
view. 

Qualifications of electors : Our recommendation. 

415. The existing qualification for electors in the landholders’ consti¬ 
tuency is assessment in the case of the Chota Nagpur Division to land 
revenue of Rs. 6,000 per annum, or to local cess of not less than Rs. 500 
per annum, and in the case of the remaining tliree Divisions to land- 
revenue of Rs. 4,000, or local cess of not less than Rs. 1,000. The local 
Government oonsider that these qualifications have worked well and 
recommend their retention. But they propose that in future tenure 
holders as well as proprietors should be included in the electoral roll 
instead of proprietors only as at present. We accept their recommenda¬ 
tion. 

Ti e Central Provinces. 

The present arrangement. 

416. Three seats are allotted to landholders in the Central Provinces 
and Berar. The existing franchise qualification for those seats, one of 
which falls to Berar and two to the Central Provinces, is in the case of the 
Central Provinces constituencies the holding of agricultural land in 
proprietary right, the holding of a hereditary title recognised by Govern¬ 
ment, the ownership of certain classes of estate, and the holding in pro¬ 
prietary right of land assessed to a land revenue or kamiljama of not less 
than Rs. 3,000 per annum. The qualifications for the Berar seat are the 
holding of a hereditary title recognised by the Government, and the holding, 
in other than tenancy right, of land assessable to an amount of land 
revenue which is in some cases Rs. 500 per annum and in others 
Rs. 1,000. 

Proposals of local Government and our recommendation. 

417. The local Government recommend that the existing franchise 
qualification should be retained. The Provincial Committee, by a 
majority, share their view. We regard it a# important that the seats set 
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aside for the representation of landholders should be filled by represen¬ 
tatives of landholders of definite standing in the country, and we are of 
opinion that if this end is to be attained it would be unwise to reduce the 
existing franchise qualification. We have considered representations 
addressed to us by the Central Provinces Zamindars’ Association in which 
they ask that a seat should be reserved for them, but in the light of dis¬ 
cussion with the local Government we do not consider that their case has 
been established. In these circumstances we accept the view of the local 
Government; and we recommend in agreement with them that, as at 
present, one of the seats should be allotted to Berar and two to the Central 
Provinces. 


North-West Frostier Province. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

418. Two seats are reserved for landholders in the North-West Frontier 
Province. Under the existing constitution one of these seats is allotted 
to the landholders of Peshawar district, the other to the landholders of 
the districts of Hazara, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. The 
local Government, in agreement with their Provincial Franchise Com¬ 
mittee, unanimously recommended the retention of these constituencies 
and we accept their view. 

The existing franchise qualification in these constituencies is 
substantially liability to payment of land revenue of not loss than Rs. 250 
per annum, or being the recipient of a muajib, inam, barat or pension 
sanctioned by orders passed in settlement operations. The local Govern¬ 
ment do not recommend any change in these qualifications and we agres 
that they may be retained. 

Orissa. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

419. Two seats are allotted to the great landholders in Orissa. The 
local Government recommend that one of these seats should be assigned 
to the district of Cuttack, including the Angul sub-division, together with 
the district of Balasore. They would assign the second seat to the 
districts of Puri, Sambalpur (including the area to be transferred to this 
district from the Central Provinces), and the Khondmals sub-division, 
with the addition of the area to be transferred from Madras to the new 
province of Orissa. The eflect is to give one seat to the landholders 
of the northern part of the province, and the other to the landholders 
of the southern part of the province. We regard these proposals as 
suitable. 

The qualification recommended by the local Government, in 
agreement with their Provincial Franchise Committee, for electors is land 
revenue of Rs. 3,000 per annum, or liability to road or public works cess 
of not less than Rs. 500 per annum. In addition tenure holders or sub¬ 
proprietors who pay a cess of not less than Rs. 500 per annum will be 
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included in the electorate. So far as we can judge, the proposals of the 
local Government are generally suitable and we recommend them foT 
adoption. 

Sind. 

The distribution of the seats. 

420. There are two seats set aside for landholders in Sind. Of these 
Beats, one is claimed by the Sind Jagirdars, but their claim was not sup¬ 
ported by the Provincial Committee, which did not consider that it was 
justified by their relative number and importance. The Committeo in 
these circumstances recommended, and the local Government agreed, 
that the two seats should be allotted to two constituencies representing 
Lower Sind and Upper Sind respectively. This recommendation was not, 
however, unanimous, and one member of the Committee asked that in 
substitution for the two constituencies a single dual member constituency 
should be formed, on the ground that it was only in this way that the 
Jagirdars would have an opportunity of securing representation, or that 
a Hindu or Parsee could be elected by the combined vote of non-Muslims. 

Our recommendation. 

421. We investigated this subject in some detail in the course of our 
visit to Karachi, and, apart from discussion with the Provincial Committee 
and the local Government, we heard witnesses regarding it. We are 
of opinion, in the light of the evidence tendered to us, that the right course 
is to create one dual member constituency to cover the whole of Sind, 
and we recommend this course for adoption. Our recommendation is 
based not only on the views of the Hindu minority in the Provincial 
Committee, but also on the grounds urged by Muhammadan witnesses (one 
of whom was a member of the Bombay Government for over thirteen 
years) who were emphatic in their protest against single-member consti¬ 
tuencies, on the ground that their adoption would deprive the Jagirdars 
of any chance of representation, and that this would be injurious to 
their interests, as they have a large stake in the province, and their 
interests are in conflict with those of the Zemindars. 

The qualification of electors in the constituencies is at present 
liability to payment of land revenue of not less than Rs. 1,000 per 
annum. The local Government propose to retain this qualification, and 
we accept their view. 
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422. The number of seats allotted to oommerce and allied interests in 
the existing provincial Legislatures, excluding Burma, is 47 ; of these, 45 
are filled by election, and two by nomination. The number has been raised 
by the Government of India Act to 56 and the system of nomination has 
been totally abolished. The following table shows at a glance, the 
distribution of seats among the various provinces, first under the existing 
arrangement, and secondly, under the reformed constitution. 

Under the Under the 
Province. existing reformed 

arrangement, constitution. 

Madras .. .. ., ft 6 

Bengal 

United Provinces 


Assam 
Punjab 
Central Provinces and Bcrar 

Bihar and Orissa 


Bombay (including Sind) 


15 

3 

6 

2 

3 


*8 


19 

3 
II 

1 

2 

4 Bihar. 

1 Orissa. 

7 Bombay. 


i i oumi 

\ 2 Sind. 


423. A comparison of these figures shows that there has been a 
reduction in three provinces. First Bombay has been assigned one seat 
less; but the reduction is more apparent than real. As against the eight 
seats which the Bombay Presidency and Sind together enjoy at present, 
they have been allotted nine seats under the reformed constitution :— 
Bombay, seven, and the newly constituted province of Sind, two ; there 
has thus been an increase of one. Secondly, the Punjab has been de¬ 
prived of one seat, and the reason for it is to be Bought in the foot-note 
at page 97 of the White Paper, which says. “ the previously existing Indus¬ 
try Constituency was not retained in the Communal Decision and the 
franchise for it is accordingly omitted ”. Lastly, as regards the Central 
Provinces and Berar, the Indian Franchise Committee recommended the 
abolition of the seat reserved for mining, on the ground that there was 
no active mining interest in the province. The Act has accordingly 
reduced the number of seats from three to two. 


Method of representation 

424. One question of paramount importance has, first to be considered. 
In the Report of the Southborough Committee, it is stated, “ the method 
of representation through Associations has worked well in the past, and 
should be continued in the future ”. The Indian Franchise Committee 
similarly recognises the importance of organised bodies and makes a 
recommendation to the same effect. The passage from their Report is 

* Where one peat in each province is at present filled by nomination. 
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well worth quoting : “ We are satisfied that the method of representation 
through Associations has worked'fairly satisfactorily in the past and we 
recommend that it should be continued in the future ”. In the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, while it is expressly enacted that, so far as the 
Federal Legislative Assembly is concerned, the representation should be 
through Associations, it is noteworthy that there is no similar peremptory 
provision as regards provincial Assemblies. It has, however, been our 
endeavour to recognise wherever possible, well-established chambers of 
commerce as electoral constituencies. As stated to us by the Madras 
Provincial Delimitation Committee, “ If commercial interests are to be 
adequately represented in the Legislature, the member for the commerce 
constituency ought to be in a position to speak with the authority of a 
representative chamber or association behind him ”. The representation 
of Commerce and Industry, the Indian Franchise Committee observes, 
is functional representation, and it is with a view to making expert know¬ 
ledge available in the legislatures, on economic matters of a technical 
character, that special as opposed to general constituencies have been 
created. It is only through recognition of Associations, that the return 
of men of weight, qualified to give expert advice on intricate com¬ 
mercial and industrial questions, can be secured. For an organised body 
can focus commercial opinion, and a member returned by such a body 
represents the corporate and the collective view of the commercial 
community. Moreover, the member that is returned is sent to the 
legislature, “ with a mandate from an authority which remains com¬ 
petent to enforce it ” 

But at the same time, it is important to bear in mind that only suon 
associations should be recognised as would, on account of their well- 
established nature and standing, be in a position to return members 
possessed of real ability, capable of offering expert advice on important 
economic and commercial questions. In some provinces, one of our 
difficulties has been to choose such bodies as satisfy these tests, out of a 
relatively large number of conflicting and rival associations. Another 
principle we have borne in mind is, to concentrate in forming a consti¬ 
tuency, wherever possible, upon a single well organised association and 
avoid combining a number of unrelated organisations with divergent and 
often opposing interests. 

425. We shall -now briefly set forth where, and to what extent, the 
local circumstances of particular provinces have compelled us to depart 
from these principles, to which, in the main, we have adhered. 

In the United Provinces there is only one seat available to represen¬ 
tatives of Indian Commerce, and two rival chambers have claimed it, 
each to the exclusion of the other. To negative the claim of either 
would gravely imperil the interests of the Indian commercial com¬ 
munity. In fact, but for a factious spirit, which keeps these two asso¬ 
ciations apart, it would have been natural and proper for them to amal¬ 
gamate and claim the seat. The United Provinces Chamber of Com¬ 
merce takes its stand on its being the older of the two bodies, whereas the 
Merchant’s Chamber, United Provinces, which represents a large capital 
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and varied interests, can hardly be ignored. We have recommended below 
that they should be combined to form a single constituency, and the 
justification for this proposal lies in the fact, that, although in name they 
are two different bodies, they represent in actual fact almost identical 
interests, presenting no divergence and no conflict. Indications are 
not wanting that the effect of our recommendation may be to produce at 
no distant date a merger of these two associations. 

In another province, Sind, the quest on of combining different asso¬ 
ciations arose, but the combination there proposed was of half a dozen or 
more unrelated bodies, with conflicting and dissimilar interests. Th# 
only course open to us in such circumstances, was to fix the qualifica¬ 
tion not with reference to the membership of a chamber, but on the basis 
of financial stability and standing, such as that indicated e.g., by 
payment of income-tax. 

In three provinces, Assam, the Central Provinces and Berar, and 
Orissa, owing to the absence of organised associations, we have not been 
able to recommend the membership of any chamber as an appropriate 
qualification. 

Besides the cases to which we have referred, two further excep¬ 
tions remain to be noticed. The first relates to our recommendation, 
in conformity with that made by the Indian Franchise Committee, to 
amalgamate for . the purpose of returning representatives, the two 
European commercial bodies in Madras, viz., the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce and the Madras Trades Association. The second exception is 
of a more important character, relating as it does, to the combination of 
four different bodies in the Punjab—a measure calculated to reconcile 
the conflicting claims of Indian and European commerc ■ to the only 
seat available to the province. 


Basis recommended, for commercial representation. 

426. To sum up, subject to the few exception:; mentioned above, we 
have throughout proceeded upon the footing, as already stated, 

First, that the membership of an association should be deemed a 
more appropriate qualification, 

Secondly, that out of a number of competing bodies, such alone 
should be selected as truly represent substantia] commercial 
interests, and 

Thirdly, that w should concentrate on a single authoritative 
body, wherever possible, and avoid in any event combining 
unrelated or dissimilar organisations. 
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The composition of the electorate. 

427. We now turn to another question, of equal importance. Incases 
where the Membership of a single chamber, or of one of two or more 
such chambers, is the basis for admission to the electorate, would it not 
be desirable to insist, in addition, upon the voter being a person, 

(a) engaged in trade, commerce or industry, and 

(b) possessing a certain minimum financial qualification ? 

428. First as regards (o), some associations, it has been brought to our 
notice, admit as members, men who obviously have no connection with 
trade, commerce or industry. Their rules seem on purpose designed 
to include as members, men who have attained distinction in other 
spheres of life, such as arts and sciences. Indeed, they take pride in the 
fact, that distinguished scientists and professors, lawyers and landlords, 
have, by joining them enhanced their prestige. The representation of 
Commerce, as already stated, being functional in nature, it seems wrong, 
in principle, that such men should be allowed to take part in choosing 
a member to represent what is essentially a special interest. In the 
case of a certain chamber (and this we understand is by no means a soli¬ 
tary exception), a practising lawyer not only had for about fourteen years, 
the direction of its affairs, first as secretary and later as president, but in 
the legislature filled the seat assigned to the constituency comprising the 
chamber in question. If the special electorate is to retain its essential 
character, it is of great importance to exclude from voting, persons not 
actively engaged in trade or commerce, or industry. 

429. Then, as regards (6), if the character of the electorate is not to be 
materially altered, it is also necessary to insist upon the possession by the 
voter, of a certain minimum financial qualification. Where two or more 
chambers are combined, each of them is interested in inflating its mem¬ 
bership, by admitting persons of inferior status and thus upsetting the 
balance of the constituency. Even where no combination is suggested, 
if the representation is to serve its purpose, it is necessary to check the 
entry into the electorate of men of doubtful financial standing or status. 
As regards the actual qualification to be prescribed, the proposal that 
has had the greatest measure of support is that, 

(1) in the case of incorporated companies, they should possess a 
paid up capital of not less than Rs. 1 lakh, and 

(2) in the case of firms or individuals, they should have been, in 
any 'one of the five income-tax years immediately preceding 
the preparation of the electoral roll, assessed to income-tax 
on an income of not less than Rs. 10,000. 

The part of the foregoing rule relating to firms and individuals, has been 
so framed as not to exclude any person with a substantial trade interest. 
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on the mere ground that his business has in some years been either a losing 
concern or not yielded a sufficient profit. 

In Bihar, the Central Province q Assam, and Orissa, we recommend 
the financial qualifications described in the-Appendices to our Report. 

The income-tax qualification. 

430. The question arises as regards the income-tax qualification, how 
is the polling officer to ascertain that the voter satisfies the prescribed 
test ? Neither the demand served upon him, nor the receipt granted to 
him, at present discloses the head or categories of income which have been 
assessed to the tax. It is therefore necessary, and we accordingly recom¬ 
mend, that a rule should be enacted, that the income-tax authorities if 
so desired by the assessee should indicate on a receipt granted to him the 
amount of income derived from trade, commerce, or industry, on which 
he has been assessed to income-tax. 

431. In this connection we must point out that with the internal affairs 
of a chamber we have no concern, for they are matters which 
relate purely to domestic administration. Nothing that we recommend, 
therefore, impairs the integrity of any commercial body whatsoever, it 
being at perfect liberty to admit to its membership, such persons, whether 
scientists or politicians, as it chooses. We are concerned only with the 
formation of commercial electorates—such as will truly reflect organised 
commercial opinion, free from extraneous influence. We have therefore 
provided that, while as regards admission of members, the discretion 
of a chamber remains uncontrolled or unfettered, for electoral purposes, 
such members only as fulfil the tests laid down shall be en¬ 
franchised. 

Affiliated Associations. 

432. There is yet another matter to which attention must be drawn. 
In provinces, such as Madras, where, out of a number of bodies clamour¬ 
ing for recognition, we have been constrained to pick out as most suit¬ 
able, one particular association, the question arises what is to be the 
position of the excluded bodies i While a few of them already enjoy 
affiliation to the selected chamber, the interests of trade and commerce 
demand that no bona fide trade Association should be refused admission. 
This we particularly mentioned, for instance, to the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras, which under our recommendation is a com¬ 
merce constituency. In compliance with our suggestion, this Chamber 
has undertaken so to alter its Memorandum of Association as to give every 
opportunity for the affiliation of other bom fide commercial organisations. 

The affiliated associations ei hijpothesi, are relatively- less important- 
bodies,—possibly, in some cases consisting of retail traders, as dis¬ 
tinguished from those engaged in wholesale business ; but a single 
affiliated body may so inflate its membership as to swamp the constitu¬ 
ency. It is therefore essential that there should be adequate provision 
against the flooding of a constituency. In fact, the rules of the parent 
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chamber and of those affiliated bodies, present great divergence in regard 
to a dmis sion and membership fees, the latter being much lower in the 
case of the affiliated bodies. It is open to individual members of the 
affiliated bodies, if they so desire, to become members in their own 
right of the central chamber. We therefore strongly recommend that 
no association affiliated to a chamber which forms the whole, or part, o 1 ' 
a commercial constituency shall have more than one vote. 

Residential qualification. 

433. Another condition we have prescribed is that an elector shall 
either reside, or have a place of business, within the province. In the 
case of a provincial seat, it stands to reason that only such persons as 
have a stake in the province should be allowed to take part in the return¬ 
ing of a representative. This recommendation, we may note, accords, 
not only with the opinion of the local Governments that have chosen to 
express themselves on the point, but also with the view of the South- 
borough Committee, who reported as follows: “ the regulation should 
contain a provision that the electors have a place of business within the 
province 

Companies, firms: representatives. 

434. Our next recommendation relates to the representation where 
the electors happen to be firms, companies or similar groups of persons. 
The Indian Franchise Committee observe that “ frequent changes in the 
personnel of partners, directors or managers may result in disenfranchising 
many firms at the time when an election takes place. It is suggested 
that the name of the firm should appear on the electoral roll, and that 
the firm should depute some one to act on its behalf in an electoral capa¬ 
city Two important methods of overcoming this difficulty have 
been suggested. The Bombay Government propose that a person shall 
be empowered to vote on behalf of a company or firm " if on the date 
on which the poll is taken, he is entitled to exercise the rights and pri¬ 
vileges on behalf of and in the name of such firm or company ’. This 
provision is open to two objections. First, the choice of the individual 
entitled to vote, is postponed to the polling date. How is the polling 
officer to determine whether the man chosen satisfies the requirements 
laid down in the rules or not ? Then again, if a person desires 
to challenge the legal competence of the deputy, what possible 
opportunity has been afforded him ? Secondly, the rule is capable 
of being construed as limiting the field of selection of deputies, as 
in the case of a firm, to its partners alone, a restriction which in 
actual working is likely to produce great hardship. Turning to the 
Bengal Government, the rule they propose is also open to attack. Under 
that rule (taking the case of a firm), any person may vote on its behalf 
who is authorised by the firm by “ power of attorney or letter of procura¬ 
tion ”, in other words, the firm may choose to confer the authority in ques¬ 
tion on any person whatever his standing or status, though ordinarily 
he is incapable of representing it or acting as its agent. And, what is 
more important, it follows as a corollary, that such a person, being in the 
list of voters, becomes automatically qualified to be a candidate. 
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Our recommendation. 

435. In making our recommendation, we have steered clear of 
these two sets of difficulties. Under our proposal, 

First, the names of the deputies shall be entered in the electoral 
roll as representatives entitled to vote. This ensures that 
the deputies’ credentials are beyond question, as it may be 
presumed, that any challenge, if made, has been disallowed. 

Secondly, we have provided that as many as three representatives 
may be nominated, any one of whom, but not more than 
one, may be entitled to vote. This mitigates the incon¬ 
venience referred to by the Indian Franchise Committee, 
connected with the “ frequent changes in personnel of part¬ 
ners, directors or managers”. 

Thirdly, we have provided that in the case of a non-member re¬ 
presentative, he should be a person authorised to sign the 
name of the company or the firm as the case may be, in its 
ordinary course of business. This would effectually shut 
out outside agents such as solicitors, who, armed with autho¬ 
rity for the occasion only, may claim to represent the firm 
or the company. 

Miscellaneous. 

(a) Registering and Returning Officers. 

436. A few minor points remain to be considered : 

Where associations have been prescribed as constituencies, the ques¬ 
tion has been raised whether they should be permitted to conduct their 
own elections, or the Government should conduct them. We recom¬ 
mend that the Registering and Returning Officers should be Government 
servants. As the Bombay Government say in a note forwarded to us 
“ if the Committee’s suggestion to prescribe additional franchise quali¬ 
fications with a view to restrict the electorate in these constituencies to 
certain classes of members is adopted, it appears desirable that the regis¬ 
tering and Returning Officers should be Government servants, so as to 
ensure that the restrictions are duly enforced by the authorities respon¬ 
sible for the preparation of the rolls and the conduct of elections ”. 

(b) Method of voting. 

437. On the question whether voting should be in person or by postal 
ballot, we recommend that to suit the varying needs and conditions of 
the different provinces, a provision should be made in the Order in Council 
enabling the local Government or the Governor in his discretion to pre¬ 
scribe the necessary rules. This seems to be sound in principle and is in 
conformity with the view expressed to us by the Bombay Government. 

(c) The position of non-British subjects. 

43d. As regards the competence of foreign subjects to vote or to hold 
a seat, in a commerce constituency, the rule prescribed by us, which is 
contained'in the Appendix to this Chapter on page 177 is self-explanatory, 
and accords with the view which has been generally favoured before us. 
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Madras. 


Proposals of the local Government. 


439. Six seats have been allotted under the Act to representatives 
of commerce and allied interests in this province. The present number 
in the existing council is also six and the distribution is as follows :— 

No. of 
seats. 

fMadras Chamber of Commerce .. .. .. 2 


European 


.. <! Madras Trades Association 
^Madras Planters 


1 

1 


Indian 


{ Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
Nattukkottai Naearathar’s Association 


1 

) 


The Indian Franchise Committee, though recognising the diversity 
of interests between trade and commerce, observe that the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades Association have agreed 
to combine for the purpose of returning representatives, and recommend 
the amalgamation of these two bodies, with a view to forming a single 
constituency. The Government of Madras originally proposed the 
continuance of the existing electorates subject to this one slight modi¬ 
fication. 

440. In regard to Indian Commerce, however, the Government’s 
ultimate recommendation was, that along with the South Indian Chamber 
of Commerce and the Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association, should be 
combined a third body known as the Andhra Chamber of Commerce and 
that the three Associations together should jointly return two members to 
represent Indian commercial interests. 

441. Shortly put, the distribution finally proposed by the Government 
is as follows :— 


European 


''Thu Madras Chamber of Commerce 
and 

The Madras Trades Association 


combined 


The Madras Planters 


Indian 


'The Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce 

and 

.. -< Tho Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s 
Association 

and 

The Andhra Chamber of Coromorce 


1 


combined 


No. of 
seats. 

3 

I 


2 


442. As regards the representation of Indian commerce, there has been 
a great divergence of opinion. The local Government’s final proposal 
differs from its original suggestion ; as regards the Provincial Delimitation 
MC154IDC(W0P) m 
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Committee, its ultimate recommendation is opposed to its first and 
second proposals. The Committee consistently recommended the re¬ 
tention of the present two constituencies : viz., (1) The Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce and (2) The Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association, 
and supported its recommendations by cogent reasons. 

The questions for decision. 

443. Three questions arise for decision. 

First, —Is it proper in an advanced province like Madras to 
adopt a qualification determined only with reference to the 
payment of income-tax or some other similar pecuniary 
criterion ? 

Second. —Is the Government’s proposal to combine the Andhra 
Chamber of Commerce with the two existing constituencies : 
viz., the Southern India Chamber of Commerce and the 
Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association, based on any sound 
reasons ? 

Third. —Has a sufficient case been made out for depriving the last 
mentioned two bodies of the right of separate representation 
which they at present enjoy 1 

444. As regards the first question, the advantages of the seat being 
filled by a member representing an organised body possessing a definite 
character, instead of by scattered units with widely differing and diverse 
interests, have already been set out. In this province, representation has 
hitherto been through associations, and it would be a distinctly retro¬ 
grade step now to recommend a system, the disadvantages of which are 
obvious. That the Indian commercial community in the province is 
fully alive to the importance of organised bodies, is evident from the fact 
that, as many as twenty-two commercial associations have been mentioned 
in connection with the electorate in question. In our opinion therefore, 
membership of a recognised body is, in respect of this province, a neces¬ 
sary qualification. 

The Andhra Chamber of Commerce. 

445. The second question relates to the claim of the Andhra 
Chamber of Commerce to recognition. It is difficult to conceive why 
this body, out of the twenty odd associations in the province, has been 
singled out for preferential treatment This Chamber came into 
existence recently, in or about 1928, and it is admitted that since 
the 1st of July 1931 it has ceased to function. There has been continual 
default in regard to the filing of the balance sheets, and even the 
account books of the association for the whole period up to the 31st 
of December 1934 are reported to be missing. In these circumstances 
it is impossible to accede to the Government’s recommendation. 

446. There remain the claims of the two bodies ;— 

(1) The Southern India Chamber of Commerce, and 

(2) The Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association. 
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The Southern India Chamber of Commerce. 

447. First, as regards the Southern India Chamber of Commerce, it 
was established in 1909, being the first Indian Chamber in the province, 
and the third such Chamber in the whole of India. Its membership ia 
large and varied ; it has been from time to time accorded representation 
on various public and quasi-public bodies. Since the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, when its claim to separate representation on the Legislature was 
first recognised, it has been sending a representative to the Legislative 
Council. Its representative character has been recognised by the Indian 
Franchise Committee, and in the White Paper. The local Government 
originally recommended this body for recognition as a separate and in¬ 
dependent constituency and so did the Provincial Delimitation Com¬ 
mittee. Three matters requiring consideration in regard to its working 
have been brought to our notice. First, that under its Articles of As¬ 
sociation, its membership is limited to 500, thus making the criticism 
possible that it is “ a close corporation ”. But it has been urged that this 
provision is of a formal character, having been enacted to meet the 
requirements of a certain section of the Indian Companies Act. However, 
the Chamber has undertaken to remove this apparent defect and has 
placed before us correspondence to show that some steps are being taken 
in this direction. Secondly, the Chamber must be required so to frame its 
Articles of Association as to facilitate the affiliation of genuine Indian 
commercial and trade organisations. Thirdly, it is urged by the local 
Government, as a reason for negativing the Committee’s recommenda¬ 
tion, that no arrangement should be accepted which would enable the 
Nattukkottai Chetty community, as it has been enabled in the past, to 
capture the seat allotted to this chamber also. We agree with the 
Government that this is a possible abuse and we therefore recommend 
that no member of the Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s community should be 
eligible as an elector or candidate for the Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce constituency. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the Chair¬ 
man of the Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association, has in express terms 
stated in writing that he agrees to this condition. Subject to these 
proposals, which would have the effect of removing the minor defects 
adverted to by the Provincial Committee, we agree with its recommenda¬ 
tion, that the Southern India Chamber of Commerce should be allowed 
to retain the separate representation which it has been enjoying. 

The Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association. 

448. Then, as regards the Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s Association, the 
main criticism directed against it is, that it is a communal organisation, 
its membership being restricted to the Nattukkottai Nagarathars alone. 
But they form a distinct, influential, and wealthy banking community, 
with a special history and tradition, having built up an indigenous banking 
system most perfectly organised. Their Association has till now enjoyed 
representation for about twenty-five years, either by'nomination or election, 
in the legislature. In the report of the Indian Franchise Committee 
the retention of this constituency is recommended. The Government 
originally proposed that this body should be retained as a separate and 
independent electorate, and this proposal was approved by the Provincial 

m2 
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Committee. In our opinion, therefore, the Nattukkottai Nagarathar’s 
Association should continue to form a separate constituency for choosing 
a representative. 


Bombay. 

449. Seven seats have been allotted to Commerce and Industry 
under the Government of India Act, in this province. In the present 
Legislative Council those interests, for the Presidency proper, are also 
represented by seven seats, which are thus assigned. 

No. of 
soats. 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce .. .. .. 2 

Bombay Trades Association ,. .. .. 1 

Bombay Mill Owners Association .. .. .. 1 

Ahmedabad Mill Owners Association .. .. 1 

Indian Merchants Chamber and Bureau .. .. 1 

Cotton Trade (nominated) .. .. .. . . 1 


Both the Government and the Provincial Committee propose that 
no change should be made in regard to the six seats which are filled 
by election'and that the five associations named above should be retained 
as constituencies. The seventh scat has been allotted to the East India 
Cotton Association. 

Proposals of the. local Government. 

450. The following table sets out the allocation recommended by 
the local Government. 

No. of 
seals. 


Bombay Chamber o F Commerce .. .. .. 2 

Bombay Trades Association .. .. .. 1 

Bombay Mil) Owners Association .. .. .. I 

Ahmedabad Mill Owners Association .. . . 1 

Indian Merchants Chamber .. .. .. 1 

East India Cotton Association . . .. .. 1 


Our recommendation. 

451. First we must observe, that, the proposal to continue represen¬ 
tation to the Bombay Trades Association has been the subject of some 
comment. This body, it is maintained, consists only of about 
thirty-nine members, of whom some are foreigners, and, on this ground, the 
demand is made on behalf of the Indian commercial community, that 
their representation should be strengthened by the Trades Association's 
seat being assigned to them. 
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We recognise the force of the criticism, but are not prepared to upset 
the communal balance indicated in the Communal Award to the extent 
of depriving the European community of this seat. However, in view 
of the facts brought to our notice, we suggested to the Bombay 
Government the desirability of transferring the seat in question to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce constituency, and the local Government 
have approved of our suggestion. We accordingly recommend that the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the Trades Association should be 
combined for the purpose of returning their quota of representatives in the 
Council, one seat being reserved for the Trades Association in a three 
member constituency. With this modification, the Bombay Government’s 
scheme for filling the six of the seven seats mentioned above, is accepted. 

452. As regards the seventh seat, the Bombay Government, on the 
unanimous recommendation of the Divisional Commissioners, and the 
Provincial Delimitation Committee, propose that the seat up till now 
filled by nomination to represent the Cotton Trade, should be assigned 
to the East India Cotton Association, but on an elective basis. The 
Indian Franchise Committee, in paragraphs 317 and 327 of their Report, 
recommend the retention of this seat for representing the Cotton Trade, 
but add that the system of nomination should be replaced by election. 
That the interests of the Cotton Trade demand separate representation, 
cannot be and has not been questioned. The only point that the 
Provincial Committee and the local Government had to consider was, 
whether the seat was to be allotted to the East India Cotton Association 
or to be assigned as an extra seat to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
which undertook to earmark it for the Cotton Trade. The Provincial 
Committee observe:— 

“ If an extra seat is allotted to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
to be earmarked for the Cotton Trade, the representative of the Cotton 
Trade so elected will represent only a small section of those concerned 
in that trade, whereas the East India Cotton Association, which is statu¬ 
torily entrusted with the duty of controlling the Cotton Trade, will re¬ 
present the interests of all persons concerned in that trade, both growers 
and dealers, Europeans as well as Indians. We have, for these reasons, 
come to the conclusion that the East India Cotton Association has the 
best claim to represent the Cotton Trade.” 

This view the local Government endorse, and we unhesitatingly 
support the proposal. The nominated seat representing the Cotton 
Trade has not (as the representation of the East India Cotton Association 
points out) always been filled by a European. From the time the Cotton 
Trade was given representation until 1923; it was an Indian that was 
chosen to fill the seat; from that year, no doubt, the nomination has 
been that of a European, and it is suggested that the footnote to the 
Communal Award, which anticipated that the seat will fall to a 
European, was perhaps due to want of this detailed information. 
However, independent of the Communal Award, which is outside our 
reference, we are satisfied that the East India Cotton Association has 
established a strong claim to one of the Commerce seats, and we accord¬ 
ingly accept the Bombay Government’s allocation of the seat in question. 
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Bengal. 

Present and proposed distribution. 

453. Nineteen seats have been allotted to Bengal under the Act to 
represent Commerce and lndustiy. There are 15 seats at present, 
distributed as follows :— 


Number 

o i 

Seats. 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

\_The Bongal Mahajan Sabha .. .. 1 

The local Government and the Provincial Advisory Committee 
have recommended that the nineteen seats should be allotted thus :— 

Number 


'"The Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

The Indian Jute Mills Association 

European -j The Indian Ten Association 

The Indian Mining Association 

__The Calcutta Trades Association 
""The Bengal National Chambor of Commerce 

Indian .. -1 The Bengal Marwari Association 


("The Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

The Calcutta Trades Association 

European The Indian Jute Mills Association 

The Indian Tea Association 

( The fndian Mining Association 
'The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabha 

Indian .. ■ 

The Marwari Association 


of 

Seats. 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

l 


l^The Muslim Chamber of Commerce .. ., 1 

European Commerce. 

454. This allocation gives fourteen seats to European Commerce and 
five to Indian, and is in accordance with the indication in the footnote 
annexed to the table of the Communal Award. A member of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee took exception to this arrangement and 
pointed out, inter alia, that it was inequitable to give no representa¬ 
tion to the Indian Jute or Mining interests, while four seats are assigned 
to two European concerns, viz .— 

(1) The Calcutta Trades Association, and 

(2) The Indian Jute Mills Association, 

which together have a membership only of about one hundred. 
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The Government in their report observe that they have not been 
able to find, within the short period at their disposal, a basis for the 
allocation of the seats in question, other than the Communal Award. 
In view of the Government’s recommendation, receiving as it does 
strong support from the Provincial Advisory Committee, we do not feel 
at liberty, in the circumstances, to upset the communal ratio indicated 
in the footnote. 

Indian Commerce. 

455. As regards the seats to be allottel to Indian Commerce, the 
local Government inform us as regards the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce that “ It is the doyen of Indian commercial bodies in Bengal. 
It was founded in 1887 and has a long history of useful work. Its advice 
has been readily given to Government on all references (o it and it has 
the confidence of the Bengali business public. The proceedings of the 
Advisory Committee also indicate that it is the focus of Bengali 
commercial nationalism. Its membership is composed of firms which 
have their main centre of business in Bengal, and Government 
consider it appropriate that weightage should be given to this factor in 
allocating seats in the provincial legislature ”, 

As regards the Marwari Association, the local Government remark, 
“ The Marwari Association is the most representative commercial body 
of the Marwari community in Calcutta, a community which has played a 
leading part in the development of commerce in Bengal. The Marwari 
Association is a long established, well organised, body which has as members 
practically every Marwari firm of substance in Calcutta. Many of its 
members have for generations been domiciled in Bengal ; but they have 
preserved their individuality as Marwaris. The Association has always 
been ready to advise Government on any commercial question referred 
to it, and its influential position in public life is amply approved by the 
unanimity of the Advisory Committee in supporting its claim for conti¬ 
nued representation 

As regards the Muslim Chamber, the local Government inform us 
that in their considered view “ The Muslim Chamber has made out a case 
for representation on the merit of its function# and importance as a com¬ 
mercial body. The evidence produced before the Provincial Committee 
proves that the membership of the Muslim Chamber consists of about 
eighty firms, although the Chamber was created only two years ago. The 
commercial importance of the activities of the Muslim community, 
which the Chamber represents, has been proved in the Memorandum 
and evidence they submitted to the Advisory Committee. Again, it 
has been shown in evidence that Muslim representation in other Chambers 

for which the Committee have allocated seats is insignificant.The 

fact that the Muslim Chamber was registered after the issue of the com¬ 
munal decision has lent a certain amount of colour to the contention that 
the Muslim Chamber was created for the purpose of claiming a seat to the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly. Actually the registration of this Chamber 
is unconnected with the new constitution. The process of forming the 
Chamber has been spread over a series of years ”. 
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466. We have carefully considered this question in the light of this 
evidence tendered to us and of the discussions which we have had in 
Bengal, and as a result we accept the Government’s recommendation in 
respect of the following constituencies :— 


Seats. 

(1) The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 2 

(2) Marwari Association .. .. .. .. 1 

(3) Muslim Chamber of Commerce .. . .. 1 

467. Of the various competing Indian bodies in addition to the four 
referred to in the second sub-paragraph of paragraph 453, the only cham¬ 
ber whose claim, as stated by the Government, requires to be carefully 
considered is the Indian Chamber of Commerce. Thus, with the 
allocation of the four seats already recommended, the remaining one seat 
is left between the two claimants. (1) The Bengal Mahajan Sabha and 
(2) The Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

458. The Government observe “ there can be no question that 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce is a commercial body of weight 
and substance. It is well organised and its membership is strong ”. 
The point then to consider is, whether the Government was justified 
in ignoring the claim to representation of such an influential and repre¬ 
sentative body as this. 

The Government says “the Indian Chamber, as has been demon¬ 
strated in the evidence given before the Advisory Committee, represents 
mainly non-Bengali firms ”. This criticism ignores the real criterion, for 
the test is, not whether the concerns the chamber represents arc Bengali 
or non-Bengali, but, whether they have in actual fact, a real and substan¬ 
tial stake in Bengal. Out of the total of 238 members of this Chamber, 
only eighteen have their* head offices outside the Province, and the 
remaining 220 within Bengal. Of the eighteen, three are banks with 
extensive business operations in Bengal. Similarly, the Scindhia 
Steamship Company, another of the eighteen, has large interests in 
Bengal, their steamers plying from Calcutta to various places. Yet 
another concern is the Tata Iron and Steel Company, whose sales in 
Bengal are extensive, and whose sales manager and managing director 
have their head offices at Calcutta. Eleven of the eighteen again are 
insurance companies, whose business operations extend to Bengal. Not 
only do the remaining 220 concerns have, as already stated, their head 
offices in Bengal, but 90 per cent, of them have their business operations 
confined to the province—the capital of such concerns alone amounting 
to between 50 and 60 crores. Then again, the representative of the 
Chamber states that these 220 members are Bengali in outlook, having 
made the province their home for generations, and having identified 
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themselves in every way with Bengal. The criticism referred to above 
is therefore neither sound nor in point of fact well founded. 

It is stated (although the figures may be no more than an estimate) 
that the total capital represented by the Chamber is 345 crores, made up 
of 266 crores, the capital of the railways, and 79 crores, the capital of the 
other members. It is claimed that this is the only Indian Chamber (at 
any event in the province) having railways on its rolls and further that 
there are about a dozen trade associations, representing various trades 
and industries, affiliated to this body. Besides, this Chamber has been 
accorded representation, on the recommendation of the Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment, on various public bodies, and the names of nine such bodies 
are set out in the memorandum submitted by the Association. Again, 
the Chamber has been invited by the Government of Bengal to various 
conferences convened by them, to consider questions of interest 
to Indian commerce, and it has from time to time rendered assistance 
to the various departments of the Government, by formulating and 
submitting its considered opinion on commercial and industrial ques¬ 
tions. Its tribunal of arbitration, established in 1927, is one of its 
special features, and since then, through its separate panels appointed 
to deal with different trades, the tribunal has adjudicated upon a large 
number of claims, and its awards have been enforced by the High 
Court. This body also enjoys the privilege of issuing survey certificates 
recognised in foreign countries. Lastly, it is worthy of mention, that the 
only two Indian bodies which represent the general commercial, as 
opposed to sectional or communal interests, are the Bengal National 
Chamber and the Indian Chamber, and whereas the former refuses 
membership to concerns having their principal place of business or head¬ 
quarters outside Bengal, the Indian Chamber imposes no such restriction 
and is therefore truly representative in character. 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabh'i. 

459. Then as regards the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, the matter stands 
thusIn the first place it is not clear whether the interests which 
this body seeks to represent, are not sufficiently represented by the 
Bengal National Chamber (vide the evidence of Mr. N. R. Sircar, the 
President of the last .mentioned body, reproduced in Volume III of our 
Report). In its memorandum, the Bengal Mahajan Sabha claims 
that its members, the Mahajans, finance the agriculturists of Bengal, 
yet it was constrained to admit that it failed to appear before the Agri¬ 
cultural Commission for safeguarding and protecting the interests of those 
whom it professes to represent. It goes on to say in its memorandum 
that it is interested in indigenous banking; but the fact remains that it 
failed to submit memoranda to, or appear before, the Provincial and 
the Central Banking Enquiry Committees. When pressed for an ex¬ 
planation of these omissions, its representative gave answers which were 
•evasive and unsatisfactory. We are aware that the Mahajan Sabha 
enjoys representation in the existing Council, but it would be wrong to 
give effect to the principle of the status quo when the reasons for prefer¬ 
ring the Indian Chamber of Commerce to that body are overwhelming. 
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Our recommendation. 

460. In the result, the Government’s proposals are accepted, subject 
to the modification that the Indian Chamber of Commerce is substituted 
for the Mahajan Sabha, 

The United Provinces. 

Present and proposed distribution of seats. 

461. Three seats have been allotted in this province under the Act to 
represent Commerce and Industry. In the existing Council, these 
interests are represented by the same number of members, two seats 
being allocated to the Upper India Chamber of Commerce as repre¬ 
senting European commercial interests, and the third to the United 
Provinces Chamber to represent Indian Commerce. 

The local Government recommends the retention of the existing 
electorates. 

European Commerce. 

462. First, as regards the representation of European Commerce, the 
propriety of the Government’s recommendation, which has been fully 
endorsed by the Provincial Advisory Conference, has not been questioned, 
and it is accordingly accepted. 

Indian Commerce. 

463. Turning to the representation of Indian Commerce, the seat 
has been claimed by two rival bodies:— 

(1) The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, and 

(2) The Merchants’ Chamber, United Provinces. 

The discussion in the Provincial Conference disclosed a sharp line 
of cleavage. The question debated was, whether the existing consti¬ 
tuency, viz., the United Provinces Chamber, should alone be recog¬ 
nised, or whether, along with it, should be combined the rival Associa¬ 
tion, the Merchants’ Chamber. The majority of the members of tho 
Conference supported the claim of the United Provinces Chamber, though 
it must be noted, that its most prominent champion was its own 
president (a member of the Conference), a fact that somewhat detracts 
from the weight to be attached to the majority view. The Government, 
on the ground that the status quo should be maintained, has recommend¬ 
ed its retention as the sole electorate. The Merchants’ Chamber 
presented what the Government concede, is a 1 reasoned memorandum,' 
claiming to represent a substantial amount of Indian capital. That its 
claim is well-founded admits of no question. In the memoranda 
submitted by the rival Association, gross charges were levelled impugning 
the status and the standing of the members of the Merchants’ Chamber, 
But even a cursory examination showed that the attack was utterly 
unfounded ; indeed the President of the United Provinces Chamber was 
constrained to admit, in the course of the elaborate enquiry before us, 
dealing with certain specific charges, that they were in point of fact, 
either extremely unfair or thoroughly baseless. That, even in the 
opinion of the Government, the Merchants’ Chamber is an influential 
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and representative body, is evident from the fact that they propose, 
presumably by way of compensation, to give that Chamber representation 
in the Upper House by nomination. On previous occasions too, the 
Government referred to the Merchants’ Chamber as representing “ an 
important section of Indian commercial interests,” and again in connec¬ 
tion with the filling of a seat on the Railway Board, testified to the 
"important and representative character of the Merchants’ Chamber”. 
The reason given by the Government, for the rejection of the claim of 
the Merchants’ Chamber, is somewhat unconvincing. They observe 
that, if, ignoring the principle of the status quo, “ they depart from the 
existing position, it would be difficult to place a limit upon the bodies 
by whom representation will be demanded, or to whom it should be 
accorded ”. This statement loses sight of the fact, that although in 
the province there were about thirty minor trade associations, not one oi 
them ventured to put forward a claim to the seat in question. That the 
Merchants’ Chamber fundamentally differs from these minor bodies, has 
been most conclusively proved. In its numerical strength, in the variety 
of trades and industries it represents, in the capital and resources of 
its members, it undoubtedly occupies a high place. In the province, 
it claims to represent 40 per (sent, of the total industrial labour employed, 
and 43 per cent, of the income-tax and super-tax paid under the head 
" Business and Property ”. This chamber was no doubt started only 
in 1932, whereas the United Provinces Chamber has been in existence 
since 1913. The Merchants’ Chamber asserts that the older body, torn 
by faction and alive with intrigue, ceased to function effectively, that it 
became impossible to reform it from within, and that in the interests of 
Indian commerce the founding of a new chamber became imperative. 
It is further asserted that, by the admission of persons who are not direct¬ 
ly interested in, or actively engaged in commerce, the membership of 
the United Provinces Chamber has been unduly inflated. On these 
grounds, the Merchants’ Chamber attacks the representative character 
of the older Chamber and seeks to reinforce its contention by a reference 
to the minutes of evidence recorded before a sub-committee of the Joint 
Select Committee, presided over by Lord Derby, on the 17tli July 1933. 
There it was elicited that some of the members of the United Provinces 
Chamber were lawyers in active practice, and some were landlords, and 
that its Honorary Secretary for a period of fourteen years was a practis¬ 
ing lawyer, who at the moment was its President. When the point was 
stressed by the United Provinces Chamber’s representative that the 
White Paper recognised it as the Indian Commerce constituency, Lord 
Derby had to remind him that the document in question only reproduced 
the existing electorate which was intended to be “ entirely provisional ” 
and added the significant remark “ through a misunderstanding you 
have made a claim which I do not think can be entirely substantiated”. 

Our recommendation. 

464, We recognise the importance of concentrating on a single repre¬ 
sentative association, but unfortunately petty jealousies and unseemly 
squabbles have served to keep these two bodies apart. Had we been 
satisfied that superiority definitely rests with the older Chamber, we should 
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have unhesitatingly, on the principle of the status quo, recommended its 
continuance as the sole electorate, leaving the Merchants’ Chamber to 
amalgamate in course of time, with the United Provinces Chamber. 
But the latter has signally failed to establish its claim to preferential 
treatment. We therefore recommend that the two bodies, viz., the 
United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, and the Merchants’ Chamber, 
United Provinces, shall together form a joint electorate. 

The Punjab. 

Present distribution. 

465. Under the Government of India Act, one seat has been allotted 
in this province to the representatives of “ Commerce, Industry, Mining 
and Planting ”. In the existing Provincial Legislature the number of 
seats is two, distributed thus :— 

T f(1) The Punjab Chamber of Commerced 

L \(2) The Punjab Trades Association / one seat (Commerce). 

II. Punjab Industries .. ... .. one seat (Industry). 

The existing commerce constituency, as shown above, is composed of 
two organised commercial bodies, whereas the Industry constituency 
contains scattered units made up of registered joint stock companies 
and factories. 

In the White Paper, it is stated in the footnote at page 97 “ the pre¬ 
viously existing industry constituency was not retained in the Communal 
Decision and the franchise for it is accordingly omitted ”, However, 
the fact remains that the seat now allotted is, under the express terms 
of the Act, as much an industry as a commerce seat. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

466. The Punjab Government originally proposed that the con¬ 
stituency for the one seat allotted under the Act should consist of, 

(a) 1. The Northern India Chamber of Commerce, 

2. The Punjab Chamber of Commerce, and 

3. The Punjab Trades Association, and 

(b) Joint Stock Companies registered in the Punjab and having 

a paid up capital of Rs. 1 lakh and over, to represent 
Industry. 

The local Government, in the light of their discussion with us, 
modified their earlier proposal by omitting clause (b) altogether (thus 
preferring associations as electing agencies) and adding to the list of the 
bodies specified in clause (a), the Indian Chamber of Commerce, as a 
fourth body. The seat allotted to commerce and industry in the 
Punjab is, under the footnote to the Communal Award, to be filled by an 
Indian. To preserve this allocation, as well as in view of the importance 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, it is essential to combine it with the 
other three bodies for the purpose of forming a suitable electorate. 
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Our recommendation. 

467. We accept the Government’s proposal and recommend that the 
Commerce constituency shall consist of the following Associations— 

1. The Punjab Chamber of Commerce. 

2. The Northern India Chamber of Commerce. 

3. The Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

4. The Punjab Trades Association. 

Bihar. 

468. Under the Government of India Act, four seats are allotted 
in this province to represent Commerce, Industry and allied interests. 
In the existing Council, for the composite province of Bihar and 
Orissa, the number of seats to represent these interests is also four, three 
of them being filled by election by :— 

(1) The Indian Mining Association, 

(2) The Indian Mining Federation, 

(3) The Bihar Planters’ Association, 

and the fourth seat by nomination to represent “ Industry other than 
Planting and Mining”, The system of nomination has been abolished, 
and all the four seats now assigned to Bihar (without Orissa) are to be 
filled by election. 

Our recommendation. 

469. The local Government recommend that the three existing con¬ 
stituencies should be maintained, and that the fourth seat should be 
assigned to the Bihar Chamber of Commerce. The claim of the Indian 
Sugar Mills Association to a seat, has been negatived by the Government 
on the ground, that the “Sugar industry can obtain representation 
through the Chamber of Commerce ”. We fully endorse this view, and in 
the result accept the Government’s recommendation that the four seats 
should be distributed among— 

(1) The Indian Mining Association. 

(2) The Indian Mining Federation. 

(3) The Bihar Planters’ Association, and 

(4) The Bihar Chamber of Commerce. 

The qualifications of electors will be those indicated in Appendix IX 
to our Beport. 

The Central Provinces and Behar. 

470. Under the Government of India Act, two seats have been 
allotted in this province to Commerce and Industry. In the exist ing 
provincial Legislature, the number of seats is three. As already 
observed, the Indian Franchise Committee recommended the abolition 
of the seat reserved for Mining, on the ground that there was no active 
mining interest in the province, and the Act has accoidingly reduced 
the number of seats from three to two. 
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Our recommendation. 

471. We are informed that in this province there is no commercial 
chamber, of standing, and therefore it is necessary that the electorate 
should be formed of all companies, firms and individuals possessing the 
requisite qualification. 

Of the two seats we recommend that one should be assigned to 
the Central Provinces and one to Berar. The qualifications of electors 
will be those indicated in Appendix X to our Report. 

Assam. 

472. Under the Act, eleven seats are assigned in this province to 
representatives of commerce and allied interests. In the existing 
Council the number allotted is six and the following is the arrangement 
of the constituencies. 

No. of 
seats. 

Planting Assam Valley . . .. .. .. 3 

Do. Surma Valley .. .. .. ., 2 

Commerce and Industry (non-territorial) .. .. 1 

In accordance with the allocation suggested in the table annexed to 
the foot-note to the Communal Award, the local Government has re¬ 
commended the formation of such constituencies as would return eleven 
European and three Indian members. It must be mentioned that 
Assam is one of the three provinces where we have not recommended 
Associations as electing agencies, there being no such associations. 

The eleven seats are distributed under the scheme formulated by the 
Government, between Planting on the one hand and Commerce and 
Industry on the other, thus :— 

["European 

Planting .. . .< 

(_Indian 

["European (including 

Commerce and Industry Mining). 

^Indian 

Planting. 

473. The Government propose that there should be separate elec¬ 
torates for the European and Indian seats and we agree. The existing 
franchise is 

Being the superintendent or manager of or an engineer or 
medical officer employed on a tea estate in the Assam or 
the Surma Valley as the case may be. 

The Government recommend the retention of this franchise with the 
following qualification:— 

No tea estate with less than 75 acres of tea under actual cultivation 
will be classed as an estate for electoral purposes. 

We agree with the recommendation. 
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474. The two seats assigned to Indian Planting should be assigned 
as recommended by the Government:— 

One to the Assam Valley ; and 
One to the Surma Valley. 

475. As regards European Planting, the Government originally pro¬ 
posed that four seats should go to the Assam Valley, two to the Surma 
Valley, and that there should be one ‘ floating ’ seat which could be allotted 
to either valley by the Governor in his discretion after consulting the tea 
industry. With the approval of the Government, and the consent of 
that industry, we recommend that there should be a plural-member 
constituency covering the whole province returning seven members. 

Commerce and Industry seats. 

476. We accept the Government proposal that these seats shall 
cover the whole of the province—there being separate electorates for 
In dian and European interests. The existing franchise is :— 

(а) being the owner of a factory, other than a tea factory, situated 

in Assam, and which is subject to the Provisions of the 
Indian Companies Act, 1913, or a person appointed by the 
owner of such factory for the purpose of voting on his 
behalf; or 

(б) being appointed for the purpose of voting by any company, 

other than a company principally engaged in tea industry, 
having a place of business in Assam, and having a paid up 
capital of not less than Rs. 25,000. 

The Government proposes slight modifications in the franchise mentioned 
above, and our detailed recommendations have been set out in 
Appendix XI in Volume II of our Report. 

Orissa. 

477. One seat has been allotted under the Government of India Act 
to Commerce and Industry in the newly-constituted province of Orissa. 
The local Government recommended that this seat should be filled 
by the Orissa Chamber of Commerce,—a body which we understand, has 
either not come into being, or, is in the process of formation. In the 
absence of any association of standing, we are unable to recommend that 
the membership of a commercial chamber should be a necessary quali¬ 
fication. 

The qualifications of electors will be those set out in Appendix XIII 
to our Report. 

Sind. 


478. Two seats have been assigned under the Act, in the separated 
province of Sind, to the representatives of Commerce and allied 
interests. The Bombay Government recommends that these seats should 
be allotted to :— 

(1) the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, and 

(2) a combined constituency formed of— 

(а) the Karachi Indian Merchants'" Association and 

(б) the Karachi Buyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber. 
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European Commerce. 

479. The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, which at present returns a 
member to the Bombay Legislative Council, represents European Com¬ 
mercial interests. The foot-note to the table annexed to the Communal 
Award states that it is expected that initially one of these two seats will 
be filled by a European. The position that one European should be 
returned in one of the two seats, was strongly assailed by a co-opted 
member of the Sind Delimitation Committee, but we are not prepared to 
differ from the considered view, on this matter, of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment and the Provincial Committee. 

Indian Commerce. 

480. As regards the representation of Indian Commerce, the Govern¬ 
ment’s proposal differs vitally from that of the Provincial Committee. 
The Committee observe, that they see no reason why the representation 
of Commerce and Industry in Sind should be limited either to the single 
town of Karachi, or to the two Associations situated there specified by 
the Government. Later the Committee refers to— 

(1) the Sath Narain Piece-goods Association, which represents 

large commercial interests; and 

(2) the Sind Work Merchants’ Association representing important 

interests outside Karachi, the business operations of its 
members amounting to crores. 

The Committee, therefore recommend that the Indian Commerce 
Constituency should include all registered Associations with approved 
rules, whether they be in Karachi, or in the other commercial centres, 
such as Hyderabad, Sukkur, and Shikarpur. A further qualification is 
insisted on, viz., the payment of income-tax on an income of not less 
than Rs. 5,000 for any one year in any of the three years previous to the 
election, the income-tax paid by its employees, being taken into 
account for this purpose in the case of a firm. 

Our recommendation. 

481. The two Associations mentioned by the Government are not, in 
our opinion, fully representative of the Indian commercial interests in 
Sind. As the Committee rightly pointed out to us, it would be inequitable to 
ignore the very large and varied interests, which not only do not, but 
cannot, in view of the constitutions of those bodies, obtain representation 
through them. We endorse the Committee’s view in this respect, but the 
wisdom of combining half a dozen or more bodies, “ whose standing and 
status are different, whose constitution and qualifications for membership 
are not similar ”, is, as already pointed out, open to grave question. The 
advantage of using Associations as electing agencies, is, mainly, that they 
can send to the legislatures recognised spokesmen “ with a mandate from 
an authority which remains competent to enforce it ”. The object which 
is intended to be achieved by recognising organised bodies as electorates 
is not furthered but frustrated, by a combination of the kind suggested, of 
a number of unrelated and varied bodies. We are therefore definitely 
of the opinion, that membership of a Chamber should not be insisted on. 

We recommend that the qualifications of electors should be those 
set out in the Appendix to this Chapter. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IX. 

We set out below our suggestions for the rules to govern the qualifications of 
electors and candidates in the Commerce constituencies in the Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies. 

A. 

Constituencies comprising Associations, Chambers, Sabhas, or like bodies 
(hereinafter referred to as Chambers). 

I. Qualification of electobs. —A person shall be qualified to be included in the 
electoral roll of a Commerce, Industry, Mining or Planting constituency (hereinafter 
referred to as “ Commerce Constituency ”)— 

(i) If his name is included in the list of members for the time being in force 

of the chamber forming such constituency. 

1 Person ’ shall include a firm, a Hindu joint family concern, an incorporated 
company or corporation. 

A firm or a Hindu joint family concern or an incorporated company or a cor¬ 
poration included in the electoral roll of a Commerce constituency, 
may nominate representatives,* not exceeding three, who shall be entered 
in the electoral roll of such constituency as such representatives, any 
one of whom (but not more than one) shall be entitled to vote for suoh 
firm, Hindu joint family concern, incorporated company, or corporation. 

Explanation. —Such representatives shall be— 

(a) in the case of a firm or a Hindu joint family concern, 

any momber thereof or a person authorised by a power of attorney or letter 
of procuration to sign its name in tbe ordinary course of business, and 

( ft) in the case of an incorporated company ot a corporation, 

any director, managing agent, manager, or secretary thereof, or a person 
authorised on its behalf by a power of attorney or letter of procuration 
to sign its name in the ordinary course of business. 

(ii) and if, 

(a) in the case of a firm, a Hindu joint family concern or an individual, it or 
he is engaged in trade, commerce or industry, and in any one of the five 
income-tax years immediately preceding the preparation of the electoral 
roll has been assessed to income-tax on an income of not less than 
Its. 10,000 derived from trade, commerce or industry. 

(ft) in the case of an incorporated company or a corporation, it is engaged 
in trade, commerce, or industry and possesses a paid up capital of 
not less than Rs. one lakh. 

Explanation .— 

(а) the word 1 trade ’ shall be deemed to include Banking, Insurance and 

Transport. 

(б) in the case of firms, the aggregate of the incomes of the partners (derived 

from the business of the firm) which have been assessed to income-tax, 
shall be deemed to be the income of the firm. 

Provided that no person shall be qualified to be included in the electoral roll—- 

(i) who does not reside or have a place of business in the Province concerned ; 
and 

(t») who is in arrears with his subscription payable to the Chamber (of which 
he is a member) to the end of the financial year previous to the preparation 
of the electoral roll. 

* The electoral roll should contain the name as elector, of each firm, Hindu 
joint family concern, incorporated company, or corporation, as the case may be, and 
opposite to such entry should appear the names of the representatives authorised 
to vote. 

MC1«4IDC(W0P) * 
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Provided further that a person who is, or a firm or a joint family concern or an in¬ 
corporated company or a corporation, which is, a member of two or more Associations 
or Chambers prescribed as Commerce constituencies in the same province, shall be 
qualified to be enrolled in the electoral roll of suoh one only of those constituencies 
as he or it may elect, 

II. Qualification of candidates. —No person shall be qualified to hold a seat 
in any Provincial Legislative Assembly to represent a Commerce constituency, un¬ 
less Ms name is entered in the electoral roll of the constituency as an elector, or ho 
is a representative entitled to vote on behalf of a firm, a Hindu joint family con¬ 
cern, an incorporated company, or a corporation, included in the electoral roll of 
the constituency. 

NotMng in this rule shall preclude any one representative from standing for 
election and another of the representatives from exercising the right to vote. 

III. A member of a Chamber or a representative of Bueh member, who is not a 
British subject or a subject of an Indian State may vote in the Commerce 
constituency ; but no member, or representative of a member, who is not a British 
subject or the subject of an Indian State shall be eligible to hold a Beat. 

A subject of an Indian State whether it has acceded to the Federation or not, 
•hall bo entitled to vote in a Commerce constituency. 

A subject of an Indian State which has acceded to the Federation and of any- 
prescribed Indian State which has not so acceded [vide, Schedule V, paragraph 1 (o) 
of the Government of India Act] shall be entitled to hold a seat in a Commerce 
constituency. 

B. 

Where Associations have not been recommended for the election of 
representatives of Commerce. 

Save where the Appendices to this Report expressly provide otherwise, the 
qualifications ol electors and candidates shall, mvlalis mutandis, be the same as 
those prescribed above in the case of constituencies comprising Associations. 
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CHAPTER X.—LABOUR. 


Present and proposed representation. 


482. The representation allotted to labour in the provincial Legislative 
Councils under the existing constitution consists of three seats in Bombay, 
two seats in Bengal, and one seat each in the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces and Assam. In all cases this representation is secured 
by means of nomination by the Governor. Under the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, 38 seats will be allotted to labour in the future 


Provincial Assemblies. Their distribution 


is as follows :— 


Madras .. .. .. .. .. 6 

Bombay .. .. .. .. 7 

Bengal .. .. .. .. .. 8 

United Provinces .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Punjab .. ., .. .. 3 

Bihar .. •>' •• •• 3 

Central Provinces and Berar .. ,. ,. 2 

Assam .. .sjjj • • • • •. 4 

Orissa . ■ .. . • .. .. 1 

Sind . • .. • • • • 1 


483. The Indian Franchise Committee, whose view was accepted by 
the third Round Table Conference and by the Joint Select Committee, 
recommended that these seats should be allotted partly to trade union 
and partly to special labour constituencies. The Government of India 
Act leaves the qualifications of electors and of candidates and the nature 
of the constituencies to be prescribed. 


484. We now turn to the representation of labour in the various pro¬ 
vinces. The first difficulty we met was the huge potential electorate, 
spread over a vast area with, except in rare cases, a deplorable lack of 
organization among the workers themselves. In every province, 
the industrial workers extend over the whole province, and no 
scheme can be devised which will on the one hand tend to 
keep the few available constituencies compact and manageable, and, 
on the other, secure adequate representation for the workers en¬ 
gaged in manual labour. In the province of Assam, for instance, the 
coolies working in the tea gardens alone reside in an area covering more 
than 28,000 square mile3 and are so numerous (estimated at nearly 
a million), and so varied in their racial characteristics that it is clearly 
impossible to include them all in the four constituencies which have 
been reserved for the province, except by indirect representation through 
delegates on a scale which would eliminate any contact between the 
member and his constituents, would fail to give the labourer any direct 
interest in the final election, and would inevitably be attended with 
great administrative difficulties. 
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Advantages of trade unions as the electorate. 

485. Our problem would have been simplified had more advantage 
been taken of the advice given in the report of the Royal Commission 
on Labour. Their report, and that of the Indian Franchise Committee, 
issued over three years ago; and the latter report suggested, as an 
encouragement to the development of trade unions, that any trade union 
which had been registered for six months previous to the first election 
under the new constitution might be recognised for the purpose of 
forming the whole or a part of the electorate. 

486. We are in entire agreement with the view expressed in the report 
of the Royal Commission on Labour, and supported by the Indian Fran¬ 
chise Committee, (Report paragraph 244), that “ if special represen¬ 
tation is to be given to industrial labour, the method which, in our 
view, is most likely to be effective in securing the return to the 
legislatures of the best representatives of labour is that of 
election by registered trade unions. The working of this method 
should also exercise an important influence on the healthy develop¬ 
ment of trade unionism. Where only one seat was given, the trade 
unions might elect the member ; where more than one seat was allotted 
to labour, the unions could either be grouped for the purpose in 
separate constituencies, possibly according to industries, or they could 
elect the members jointly. As regards the details, we recommend the 
setting up in each province of a special tribunal to determine before each 
election the weight which should be given to each registered trade 
union. The tribunal might consist of three members, unconnected 
with industry or labour, presided over by a high judicial officer. The 
Registrar of Trade Unions should not be a member, but should give 
the tribunal such assistance as they require. The grant of the vote should 
be limited to unions which have been registered for not less than one 
year, and it would be the duty of the tribunal after such investigation 
as was necessary in the case of each union to determine the actual pay¬ 
ing membership and to allocate votes accordingly. We recognise 
that this method may not be everywhere applicable under present 
conditions, and, if it was found to be impracticable in any case, recourse 
would bo necessary for a time to some other method. In Assam, for 
instance, where more effective representation of the plantation workers 
is required, different methods will be necessary”. 

Difficulties in connection with trade unions. 

487. Now despite the impetus which should have been given to the 
organization of labour by this Report, and by the Report of the Indian 
Franchise Committee, we found that very little success had follow¬ 
ed the attempts made since to organize labour on trade union lines. 
Possibly this was due to various reasons in the different provinces. In 
Madras, for example, we were informed that the organizers of trade unions 
ran the risk of being victimised by the employers, and that this accounted 
in the main for the lack of interest in that province. In Bihar, at Jamshed- 
pur, the Sheffield of India, the first, labour organization was formed in 1921. 
Jt was reorganized in 1922 and during the big strike of 1928 it was 
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recognised by the Company as the official mouthpiece of the men, though 
it had actually ceased to have influence with a large number of strikers. 
The local Government informed us that “ its influence was broken by the 
Jamshedpur Labour Federation and the Golmuri Tinplate Workers’ 
Union, founded by a local leader. Since then it has gone steadily 
downhill, and has no existence except on paper. It has practically 
no membership, and the Company has recently decided to evict it 
from its premises as the Association has paid no rent for three years and 
the office is no longer used for genuine labou'- union purposes. The 
Association has never been registered as a trade union. 

The rival organizations—the Jamshedpur labour federation and 
the Tinplate Workers’ union, were registered as trade unions early in 
1929. At the time of registration they had 15,000 and 2,857 members, 
respectively, With the imprisonment of their founder for cheating 
and embezzlement these unions collapsed and are no longer in existence. 
Attempts may, no doubt, be made to revive them when he comes out 
of jail. 

The Jamshedpur Metal Workers’ Union is a new organization led by 
a railway labour leader. At first a fusion with the remnants of the 
Labour Association and the Labour Federation was attempted but proved 
infructuous. The Union was registered in June 1934 and claims a member¬ 
ship of 1,717. It is stated that its aim is to conduct it on orthodox trade 
union lines avoiding a definite political bias. The employers have recog¬ 
nised the union. 

The present position, therefore, is that there is only one union in 
existence in Jamshedpur, and that it has a comparatively small member¬ 
ship. The previous organizations, which had large memberships, have all 
collapsed and are completely discredited among the workers. Over 90 
per cent, of the workers in Jamshedpur do not belong to any labour organi¬ 
zation. It is probable that on release from jail the original founder will 
attempt to re-form his labour federation and it is' possible that the 
present union may then dissolve. If a labour seat were allotted now 
to the Metal Workers’ Union it would not be possible to guarantee its 
continued existence till the elections take place. Jamshedpur has 
always been note-worthy for internecine strife between the different 
labour organizations there.” 

488. We have been painfully impressed by the fact that in many 
areas disunion rather than union has followed on the attempts to organize 
labour. This is however not surprising when we remember that the 
structure of the British Trade Union movement to-day in Great Britain is 
the result of development, extending over upwards of a century, of the 
association of work people for the protection of their interests, and 
for the development of collective bargaining. The process of organi¬ 
sation must take time. We were also warned in more than one province 
that labour seats might attract the political adventurer as easy 
to obtain; and that, by holding out a seat in the legislature as an 
encouragement for the formation of trade unions, we might develop the 
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political aspect of those unions at the expense of other more benevolent 
activities. At present in India few trade unions exist which can be safely 
declared to be satisfactory or substantial. In some cases the organiza¬ 
tions appeared to us to exist on paper only; in others the membership 
is negligible. In the Central Provinces, Bihar, and Madras some workers 
themselves (we give extracts from their evidence in Volume III of our 
Beport) were emphatic in their denunciation of trade unions, and 
strongly opposed their enfranchisement. In these circumstances, we 
have found the delimitation of these constituencies a matter of some diffi¬ 
culty. 

489. Taking the trade unions first, we fully realize the advantages 
of granting representation to labour through well-organized bodies, and 
our aim throughout has been to discover such trade unions as appeared 
to us to be stable and strong and to enfranchise them. In the first place, 
we thought that in this manner we could form constituencies which 
would not only represent all kinds of labour found in a province, but which 
would also be compact and manageable. Secondly, considering the 
illiteracy and the backwardness of the workers themselves, we were of 
opinion that the enfranchisement of trade unions would widen the field 
of candidature and would enable such persons to be returned as would 
be intelligent enough to voice the grievances of labour, if any. Wo 
are however, constrained to remark that in every province that we visited, 
with one or two exceptions, we were by no means favourably impressed 
by the conditions of management of these organizations. In some cases 
the mere prospect of securing a seat in the future legislative assemblies, 
and in the others the mere self-aggrandisement of the organiser himself, 
has been the sole incentive to the setting up of a skeleton union which, 
when carefully scrutinized, in no wise fulfilled the needs for which 
it had been formed, or served the real interests of those in whose name 
and for whose sake it had been brought into existence. 

490. It was in these circumstances that certain provincial Govern¬ 
ments, who had given the fullest consideration to the matter, and to whose 
opinion we were bound to attach great weight, expressed their reluctance 
to recognise as the basis of constituencies unions so flimsy as those which 
alone existed in their respective jurisdictions. In our discussions with 
them, we invariably found that their criticisms of these bodies were based 
on cogent grounds. We urged upon them, however, the desirability of 
encouraging trade union development so far as possible, and, wherever the 
material for such an experiment appeared to exist, we were as a rule 
successful in securing the concurrence of the local Government in the 
establishment of a trade union constituency based on whatever trade 
unions could be safely relied upon. 

Conditions to be satisfied by trade unions for inclusion in the 
electorate. 

491. We wish to make it clear that we have recommended special 
labour constituencies in those cases only in which the creation of trade 
union constituencies was impracticable and in which we found that 
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o: 

dare was no other method of representing labour effectively. Our 

bcuiries revealed 

i a f 

(1) trade unions which might work successfully for a year or two, 
as at Jamshedpur, but might be split by internal dissen¬ 
sions ; and 


£ * 

ac s,(2) trade unions, at present unsound, but which might overcome 
em P.; initial difficulties, and be worthy of recognition for the 
s P eci< franchise, as distinct from mere registration. 


492. The problem before us therefore, is whether any arrangement can 
be made by which, as trade unions are formed, or as they disappear, it 
would be possible to ensure their recognition or their disenfranchisement, 
or in other words to confine the franchise to genuine and efficient trade 
unions. 


Our recommendations. 


493. We, consider that the law as to their supervision and control needs 
some improvement in certain particulars. Under the existing law, which 
is incorporated in the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, as amended by 
Act XV of 1928, Government has no power to inspect the registers of a 
trade union, or to satisfy itself whether the union is functioning properly, 
and whether its accounts aro being regularly kept. Nor, as would appear 
from a judgment of the Calcutta High Court, has the Registrar power 
in the case of any union, which may have been declared to be an un¬ 
lawful association under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, to refuse 
registration, if the same association applies again for registration under 
a different name. We, therefore, recommend that the existing law be so 
amended as to invest local Governments with the power of inspecting the 
registers of the trade unions, and to make Government or professional 
audit of their accounts compulsory. 

494. It is not our desire to place the trade unions under the control 
of Government, or in any way to deprive them of their independence. 
What we are anxious to ensure is that full materials should be 
available for a tribunal on the lines suggested by the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Labour, and referred to in paragraph 486 above. We re¬ 
commend that such a tribunal should be constituted by the Governor, 
acting in his discretion, in every province in which labour seats exist. 
The object of the tribunal would be to make a yearly review of 
the constituencies which we have recommended to Parliament for the 
labour seats in each province. If the result of the investigations of the 
tribunal was to show that any union had lost its representative character, 
or for any other reason had ceased to be in a position to fulfil the function 
for which it was designed, or that other unions had come into existence 
which could properly be included in a constituency or could adequately 
replace un-organized labour, a report to this effect, with the recom¬ 
mendations of the local Government, could be made to Parliament, if 
necessary after discussion in the legislature under the provisions of 
section 308 of the Government of India Act. 
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495. A thorough audit such as we suggest in paragraph 493, of 
the accounts of any trade union, over a period of two years, should 
disclose all the particulars necessary to enable the tribunal to decide 
whether such trade union should be recognised as part of an electorate. 
In course of time we have no doubt that the seats which we now suggest 
should be assigned to “ unorganised ” labour will be converted by 
the necessary Order in Council into trade union seats. In the present 
state of affairs, and with a view to keep out bogus institutions, we 
consider that only such unions should be recognised for inclusion in 
the electorate as fulfil the following requirements :— 

(i) the trade union should have been in existence for two years 

and have been registered for one year before the date fixed 
for the preparation of the electoral roll; 

(ii) during the year preceding the preparation of the electoral 

roll, its membership should have not fallen below 250; 

(Hi) the union must have complied with any rules under the Trade 
Unions Act providing for the inspection of books by the 
Registrar and for professional audit; 

(iv) its fulfilment of the preceding conditions should have been 
attested by the tribunal to be appointed by tbe Governor. 

Method of election to trade union seats. 

496. As noted above, trade unions vary internally, not only in efficiency 
but also in size, from the North-Western Railway Union in the Punjab, 
with a membership of 40,000, to those small unions, 32 of which were 
started in a hurry in order to provide a hopeful organiser with a claim 
justifying a trip to Geneva. The question whether the election 
should be by direct or indirect voting is therefore important. In the case 
of railway unions, which are the largest, it should be possible to hold 
direct elections with the assistance of the railway authorities. In the 
case of these unions there is a difficulty that they extend over two or 
three provinces ; e.g., the Bengal Nagpur Railway Union has its head¬ 
quarters in Bengal, with branches in Madras, Bihar and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. The East Indian Railway runs through four provinces. We are 
of opinion that the electoral registers must be confiued to the province 
in which the union is registered, and that those members of the union 
who reside in other provinces should not be able to give their vote. We 
admit that this is unsatisfactory also as affecting the question of candi¬ 
dature, If the administration of the unions was placed on a more 
satisfactory basis as we have suggested above, we think it should be possi¬ 
ble to allow the executive of the union or of a series of unions to select the 
member. But the time is not yet ripe for this. 

Qualifications of electors, and method of election, in labour constituencies 
other than a plantation labour constituency. 

497. We suggest that the qualifications for an elector in a labour 
constituency (other than a plantation labour constituency), with which we 
deal separately, should, so far as possible, be tbe same throughout India. 
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There has not been in point of fact any very marked difference between 
tihe proposals of various local Governments on this point. Where the 
Section is to be indirect, whether in a trade union constituency or in an 
unorganized labour constituency, an electoral roll must be prepared by the 
employer, whether the manager of a railway, a mine or a factory. 

498. We recommend that in any labour constituency, whether trade 
uni'pn or special labour, an individual should be entitled to vote either 
at am election of candidates to an electoral college, in cases in which the 
s«at is filled by indirect election, or direct in cases in which election is 
direct, subject to his satisfying the following conditions:— 

(1) that he has attained the age of 21 years and is a British subject 

or a subject of a prescribed Indian State ; 

(2) that he has had a place of residence in the province for six 

months immediately preceding a date to be fixed by the local 
Government. Seamen should be exempted from this resi¬ 
dential qualification; 

(3) in the case of a trade union constituency, that he belongs to a 
registered trade union included in the constituency, and that 
on the date of the preparation of the electoral roll, he has 
been a member of the union, and, in the case of an ordinary 
member, has paid up his subscription for the preceding 
twelve months. " Member ” includes an honorary member 
or an official ; 

(4) in the case of a special labour constituency, that he has been 

in continuous employment in a factory or a. mine, on a rail¬ 
way, a dockyard or harbour, or in any other industrial 
establishment registered under the Indian Factories Act, or 
the Indian Mines Act, for a period of not less than 180 days 
in the twelve months preceding the date of preparation of 
the electoral roll, on a salary of not less than Its. 10 or not 
more than Its. 300 a month. This period it may be neces¬ 
sary to vary in accordance with the conditions prevailing in 
different provinces. In provinces in which there are no trade 
union seats, a member of a registered trade union in the 
constituency area should however be eligible for admission 
to the electoral roll of a special labour constituency. 

(5) that he is not employed in a clerical, supervisory, recruiting, 

or administrative capacity (sqp paragraph 506 below). 

499. We recommend further that in cases in which an individual 
possesses the qualifications which will entitle him to vote either in a 
trade union or in a special labour constituency in the same province, 
he should be eligible to be included in the electoral roll of one consti¬ 
tuency only, the choice being left to him. 

500. We wish finally to record that we are strongly in favour of direct 
election, whether in trade union or in special labour constituencies, unless 
there are quite decisive practical difficulties in arranging for this. Direct 
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election, other considerations apart, has the great advantage of estab¬ 
lishing contact between the constituent and his member in a way which 
is not practicable in the case of indirect election. Save in the case of 
certain constituencies in Bombay, and in Bengal, we have accordingly 
recommended direct election in the trade union constituencies. In all 
provinces in which there are special labour constituencies, we recommend 
that election should be direct. 

Qualifications of candidates. 

501. In provinces in which there are both trade union and special’ 
labour constituencies, a candidate should be required to have attained 
the age of 25 years ; to satisfy the other conditions laid down in the Fifth 
Schedule to the Government of India Act; and to be an elector either in 
the constituency for which he stands or in any other labour consti¬ 
tuency in the province. 

502. In provinces in which there are no trade union seats, such as 
Orissa, a candidate should be required to have satisfied the same condi¬ 
tions as in those provinces in which there are both trade union and special 
labour constituencies. We recommend, however, in addition, that 
honorary members or officials of registered trade unions in such provinces 
who satisfy the requirements set out in paragraph 498 above, should also 
be eligible to stand as candidates in the special labour constituencies. 
In the case of the first election an honorary member or official as defined 
in the Trade Unions Act should be required to have been connected with a 
recognized trade union for a period of twelve months previous to the date 
fixed for the preparation of the electoral register, in order to ensure, if he is 
standing for a trade union constituency, that he is thoroughly conversant 
with the working of the union, and in any event that he has had sufficient 
time to become familiarized with the labour force. In subsequent elec¬ 
tions it might be wise to extend this period to two years. We would fix 
the deposit to be required from candidates at Rs. 250 except in the case 
of those candidates who are genuine manual workers in which we would 
fix it at Rs. 50. We recognize that the qualification we suggest may in 
most cases have the effect of requiring honorary members or officials 
of trade unions to pay the higher rate. But our object is essentially to 
facilitate candidature by persons directly engaged in industrial labour, 
and with this object in view, the case for the differentiation in question 
is, in our view, a good one. 

503. The arrangements which we propose will admit of trade union 
officials standing for a special labour seat. We are aware that some 
local governments consider that they should not be allowed so to stand, 
while in Volume III of our Report will be found representations from the 
Madura Labour Union and tbe Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Employees’ 
Union in Madras showing that this proposal has its opponents also in the 
ranks of labour. Nevertheless, after hearing witnesses who appeared 
on behalf of trade unions, some of whose evidence will be found in Volume 
III of our Renort, and having regard to the great difficulty that might be 
experienced in some provinces in obtaining an efficient representative 
from the ranks of unorganized labour, we consider that honorary members 
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f trades unions, or their officials, should be eligible to stand as candi- 
ites in an unorganized labour constituency. Different qualifications 
>th for the candidate and elector are proposed in the case of plantation 
bour seats with which we deal separately in paragraphs 548 to 569 below. 

Position of women. 

504. Our enquiries show that the number of women employed on 
ories or on the railways is negligible. Legislation debars their 

lyment in the mines, It is not therefore necessary to prescribe any 

al qualifications in the case of women. 

Position of supervisory staff in relation to labour constituencies. 

505. The Indian Franchise Committee recommended (Report, para¬ 
graph 251) that the clerical and supervisory staff should be excluded from 
the electorate in special labour constituencies, but they expressed their 
readiness to admit foremen, sardars, jobbers, mistries, and other persons 
of similar standing to the electoral roll. The Committee was divided 
as to the qualifications of candidates, but certain of its members thought 
it desirable to provide that sardars, jobbers, head jobbers and persons 
standing in a similar relation to workers should not be eligible to stand 
as candidates for special labour constituencies. 

506. The question of the position of supervisory and clerical staff in 
relation to labour constituencies has attracted considerable attention in 
our investigations. We are strongly of opinion, in the light of the 
evidence tendered to us, and of the discussions which we have held, that 
it is desirable to exclude from the electoral roll in special labour consti¬ 
tuencies, and so from candidature in any labour constituency, those persons 
who are employed on supervisory, recruiting, clerical or administrative 
work. It is not unfortunately practicable to frame a satisfactory schedule 
of the various types of employees who \?5uld come under the restriction we 
now suggest, since titles such as sardar, mis try, jamadar and the like imply 
different functions and duties in various provinces. All we can do 
is to indicate the general principle which we consider should be 
applied, and to leave it to the provisions of Governor’s Rules to lay down 
in more precise detail the individuals to be so excluded. We recognize 
that difficulties may from time to time arise in border line cases, although 
as a rule they should not be serious. But to provide for such border 
line cases, we consider that where the registering officer or the returning 
officer is in any doubt on the question whether an individual should or 
should not be admitted to the electoral roll or to candidature in a special 
labour constituency, the matter should be referred to the Governor, whose 
decision in his discretion should be final. 

Provincial proposals. 

507. The proposals of the different provinces for the allocation of 
their labour seats, and the nature of the constituencies to be formed, 
with our recommendations on them, are as follows ;— 

Madras. 

508. Six seats have been set aside in this province for representatives 
of labour. The total membership of registered trade unions in th- 
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province at the end of 1934 was 24,998, comprised in 32 unions. Of the 
18 were in Madras City, with a total membership of 18,436, the Macli 
and Southern Mahratta Railway Employees’ Union and the Mad;- 
Textile Mill Workers’ Union respectively accounting for 11,982 and 2,8 
out of this total. The average number of workers in registered factoj 
in 1933 was 138,000 ; the approximate number of persons employed 
plantation labour was over 100,000. 

509. The question of the constituencies to be formed to fill the 
allotted to labour in the presidency of Madras has been the subject ol 
close investigation both by the Provincial Delimitation Commitle 
and by the local Government. The main questions in issue have through¬ 
out been-— 

(а) whether any, and if so how many, seats should be assigned to 

trade union constituencies, and the electorate in such consti¬ 
tuencies ; 

(б) the electorate for the seats to be filled from special labour 

constituencies. 

(a) Trade union constituencies. 

510. The Labour sub-committee of the Provincial Committee, bear¬ 
ing in mind the terms of the reference made in paragraph 128 of the 
Joint Select Committee’s Report to the nature of the constituencies 
to represent labour, originally, though with considerable diffidence, 
suggested that one seat should be allotted to trade unions. The 
Provincial Committee recommended that the number of trade union 
seats should be increased to two, and that the second should be allotted 
to textile trade unions in certain districts. The local Government, differ¬ 
ing from their Committee, expressed the view, however, in publishing 
its recommendations in the press, that “ trade unions should not be re¬ 
cognized as constituencies for the election of representatives of labour, 
partly for the reason that trade unions are not yet sufficiently established 
in the various industries in this country, and partly for the reason that 
a system of representation through trade unions is foreign to the political 
system from which the Indian constitution is derived ”, They expressed 
the view that, even though trade unions were not given direct represen¬ 
tation, the unions would nevertheless “ bring their influence to bear on 
elections in labour constituencies, and that members of trade unions 
would come forward as candidates in those constituencies”. The Pro¬ 
vincial Committee, after consideration of the representations received 
from the public, and of the views expressed by the local Government, 
accepted those views, and recorded that their previous recommendation 
in favour of allotting two seats to trade unions “ was prompted largely 
by what it regarded as the almost mandatory terms of the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee’s recommendation on the subject ”, and that in their 
opinion, unless it was mandatory to create trade union constituencies, 
it was undesirable to allot any seat or seats to trade unions in view of the 
differences of opinion on the subject in the labour force itself, “ the 
indifferent manner in which many of the unions are managed, and the 
comparatively small number of employees in organized industries who 
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3 members of trade unions They accordingly recommended that all 
i six seats should preferably be assigned to special labour constituencies, 

1 their views were accepted by the local Government, who remarked 
it “in most cases the unions now in existence are not representative 

-he industry as a whole. Amongst industrial workers opinion is 

ded on the question whether unions should be recognised as consti- 
cies. The members of the unions constitute a very small proportion 
ne workers in any industry. Most of the unions are managed in a 
mann er which can only be regarded as unsatisfactory”. They held 
definitely the view that registered trade unions in the Presidency could 
not be relied upon to return representatives who would have the confidence 
of labour as a whole. 

Our recommendations. 

511. We feel that there is much force in certain of the criticisms of 
trade union organization in the Madras Presidency advanced by the Pro¬ 
vincial Delimitation Committee and by the local Government. We can 
not, for all that, feel satisfied that there is any justification for refusing to 
allot some at any rate of the labour seats in the future Legislative As¬ 
sembly to trade union constituencies. The number of members of regis¬ 
tered trade unions is, as stated above, very large. Admittedly those 
unions are scattered, the interests which they represent are to some 
extent diverse, and we agree that uo case can be established in present 
conditions either for trade union constituencies to cover all those areas 
in the Presidency which contain registered trade unions, or for the allo¬ 
cation of any substantial number of labour scats to trade union consti¬ 
tuencies. After exhaustive discussion with the local Government and 
with the Provincial Committee, and in the light of the evidence tendered 
to us at Madras, we are however of opinion that two seats should be allot¬ 
ted to trade unions. We would assign the first to registered railway trade 
unions in the Presidency, with an electorate consisting of some 15,000 
voters, and the second to registered trade unions of textile workers in the 
City of Madras, with a voting strength of approximately 3,000. 

(6) Special labour constituencies. 

512. There remain for allocation four seats, and we agree that these 
four seats should be filled from special labour constituencies of the type 
envisaged by the Indian Franchise Committee, the electors in which 
should possess the qualifications set out in paragraph 498 of our Report. 
There has throughout been no material difference of opinion in Madras 
as to the interests to which these seats should be assigned, and we recom¬ 
mend, in accordance with the general view of the local Government 
and of the Committee, that they should be assigned as follows:— 

(1) Textile workers in Coimbatore and Malabar ; 

(2) Dock and factory labour (excluding textile and railway labour) 
in the City of Madras and the district of Chingleput ; 

(3) Dock and factory labour in certain centres in the districts of 

Vizagapatam and East Godavari; 

(4) Factory labour in certain selected centres in the districts of 
West Godavari, Kistna and Guntur. 
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The electorate in the first constituency will be some 23,000 ; in tt 
second approximately 14,000 ; in the third 9,000 ; and in the fourth 5,00 
We may add that, before formulating our conclusions, we discussed wi 
the local Government whether it was possible to form a plantation labo' 
constituency, and we agreed with them, in the light of their explanatio’ 
that this was not practicable. We have given careful consideration to 
manageability of the constituencies which we propose, whether tr 
union or special labour. We are satisfied that they should be managea 
Election will in all cases be direct. 

Bombay. 

513. Seven seats have been set aside in this province for representa¬ 
tives of labour. There are 43 registered trade unions in Bombay 
with a membership of 89,000. There are in addition 16,000 workers 
in unregistered trade unions. The average number of workers in 
perennial factories in Bombay is some 322,000. 

514. The question of the representation of labour is one of particular 
importance in Bombay, with its very large industrial population and the 
serious labour problems to which a large and concentrated industrial 
population inevitably from time to time gives rise. The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment have always taken a close interest in labour questions. They have 
for many years maintained a special Labour Bureau, and an organized 
system of compiling labour statistics, and they are in close touch with 
labour developments. 

515. In contrast to Madras, opinion in the Presidency of Bombay, 
both public and official, has consistently been very strongly in favour 
of filling the seats allotted to labour exclusively from trade union consti¬ 
tuencies. Not only have trade unions reached a relatively high degree 
of development in Bombay, but the local Government, whose view 
appears to have general support, are strongly of opinion that, in the 
conditions of the Presidency, special labour constituencies are not 
practicable. The main arguments advanced by them against special 
labour constituencies are, it may be added, firstly that if they were 
provided in addition to trade union constituencies (and admittedly there 
must be a certain number of trade union constituencies), they would add 
little to the number of labourers who would be enfranchised either in 
ordinary territorial constituencies or in trade union constituencies; and 
secondly, that so large a proportion of the industrial workers in Bombay 
is employed in seasonal factories, for periods too short to enable them to 
satisfy the electoral requirement that they should have been conti¬ 
nuously employed for the six months prior to the preparation of the 
electoral roll, that the system of special labour constituencies would be 
inappropriate. 

516. As indicated above, we share the view of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Indian Labour and of the Indian Franchise Committee that, where 
well organized and representative trade unions are in existence, they form 
the most satisfactory basis of representation for labour. While not 
entirely satisfied that the registered trade unions in the Bombay Presi- 
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dency are not in some respects at the present moment defective, we arc 
of opinion that, broadly speaking, they are sufficiently well organized 
and sufficiently representative in character to have a right to claim tin; 
bulk, if not all, of the seats assigned to labour in the Presidency under tins 
Government of India Act, and, as already stated, that view is strongly hob i 
by the local Government, by the Provincial Delimitation Committee 
d, so far as we can judge, by the general public. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

517. The specific recommendations advanced to us were that tic 
seven seats available should be assigned to the following trade union 
constituencies :— 


Serial 

No. Title. 

Membership. 

No, 

of 

seats. 

1 

Gujarat Textile Labour Unions 

27,000 

1 

2 

Bombay City and Suburban Textile Labour Unions 

3,835 

1 

3 

Deocan and Karnatak Textile Labour Unions 

214 

1 

4 

Railway Unions in the Presidency 

.. 21,484 

2 

6 

Registered Trade Unions of Seamen, Dock workera 
Port Trust employees 

and 

28,060 

1 

6 

Remaining Trade Unions .. 

7.561 

1 


Our recommendation. 


518. We agree, after full discussion with the Provincial Delimitation 
Committee and with the Government of Bombay, that a case has boon 
established for the allocation proposed in (2), (4) and (5) above. As 
regards the Gujarat Textile Trade Unions, we are of opinion, after careful 
examination with the local Government that two seats instead of one 
should be allotted to textile unions in Ahmedabad. Of these the most 
important is the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association. This body, 
though it has only recently been registered, is, we understand, well- 
organized and well-run. It has a membership of over 24,000 and it has a 
good record in connection with the textile labour force in Ahmedabad. 

519. There remains one seat for disposal. Under the local Govern 
ment’s recommendation, this would have been allotted to the Deccan and 
Karnatak Textile Labour Unions. We found it impossible to justify the 
allocation of a separate seat to organizations which were still in so early 
a stage of development, and the membership of which was no more than 
214, more particularly when in the Sholapur area, which would be covered 
by the seat in question, there are some 18,000 persons in perennial fac¬ 
tories who are not covered by any registered trade union. The area in 
question appears to us to be in an eminent degree the type of area which 
the Indian Franchise Committee had in mind when they observed in 
paragraph 246 of their Report that “ It would ... in our view be 
contrary to the interests of the labour population as a whole to prescribe 
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representation through trade unions as the sole method of representa¬ 
tion of labour and to offer them no alternative. There are cases where 
trade unions do not exist, or are too weak to be entrusted with the func¬ 
tion of representation”. After examination of the rival claims of the 
trade unions in Bombay, with a membership of 7,561, which would not be 
covered by any of the seats already referred to, we unhesitatingly reached 
the conclusion that the claims to labour representation of the Sholapur ar 
were incontestable. We accordingly expressed the view to the G< 
eminent of Bombay that the seventh labour seat should be assigned to'-v 
special constituency of unorganized textile labour in Sholapur City, and, 
after discussion with us, they have accepted our suggestion. 

520. The following tabl shows th' < onstituencies which we 

recommend. 

Serial Title. Membership. No. of seat*. 


No. 

1 Textile labour unions in Ahmedabad .. 27,000 2 

2 Bombay City and Suburban Textile labour 

Unions .. .. .. .. 3,83.7 1 

3 Kailway Unions in the Presidency of Bombay 

(excluding the Port Trust Railway) .. 21,484 2 

4 Registered Trade Unions of seamen, dock workers, 

and Port Trust employees .. .. 28,060 I 

6 Sholapur special labour constituency .. 15,000 l 

Method of election. 


521. Election will be direct in the first two constituencies and in the 
Sholapur special 1 hour constituency. It will be indirect in constituencies 
Nos. 3 and 4. The local Government are strongly in favour of an electoral 
college of delegates selected by the trade unions forming the constituency, 
and they originally contemplated that the detailed arrangements for 
the election should be left to the trade unions concerned. In deference 
to our objections, they now agree that the Registering and Returning 
Officers in labour constituencies should be officers of Government. After 
discussion with them, though with some hesitation, we accept their pro¬ 
posal for the method of election. We may add that the local Government 
informed us that they saw strong objection to election by the executive 
of trade unions, and that they were in entire agreement with us as to the 
desirability of strengthening the provisions of the Trade Unions Act, so as 
to place Government in a position to obtain reliable information as to 
the strength, composition and financial stability of the unions to be 
included in a trade union electorate. They saw no strong objection to 
requiring that even on the occasion of the first election under the new 
constitution, a registered trade union should be required to have been in 
existence for not less than a year in order to qualify for inclusion in the 
electorate. 
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* Bengal 

522. Eight seats have been set aside in this province for the repre¬ 
sentation of labour. The industrial population of Bengal appears to 
exceed a million people. In the year ending 31st March 1934, there 
were 46 registered trade unions in Bengal, with a membership of 
80,000, In the year 1934, the average number of workers in factories 
was 480,000. Of these 429,000 were employed in perennial factories, no 
fewer than 393,000 of that number being in the metropolitan manufac¬ 
turing area. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

523. While Madras were strongly opposed to the creation of any 
trade union constituency, and Bombay almost equally strongly opposed 
to special labour constituencies, opinion in Bengal has consistently 
supported the allocation of a small number of seats to trade union con¬ 
stituencies, the bulk of the labour seats being allotted to special labour 
constituencies. The Committee and the local Government have 
throughout been of opinion that two seats should be allotted to con¬ 
stituencies consisting of registered trade unions, and that the remaining 
six should be assigned to special labour constituencies, one of which 
should be set aside for plantation labour. 

The trade union seats. 

524. We deal first with the trade union seats. Having regard to the 
large number of members of registered trade unions in the Presidency 
of Bengal, the proposal to allot two seats for trade union constituencies 
may, at first sight, appear inadequate; and while that proposal has the 
support of the local Government, of the overwhelming majority of the 
Provincial Committee, and, so far as we can judge, of public opinion 
generally in the Presidency, trade union leaders in Bengal have strongly 
urged that at least four seats should be allotted to registered unions. 
The local Government inform us, however, that they have approached 
this question from the point of view that their duty is to devise the best 
possible method of representing labour; that they have proceeded on 
the basic assumption, as to the correctness of which we entirely agree, 
that “ in the allotment of labour seats, whether in territorial or registered 

trade union constituencies,.the labour must be sufficiently well 

organised to permit of its making workable as well as representative 
constituencies ”; that they are strongly of opinion that direct represen¬ 
tation is the best method in the conditions of Bengal; and that, as direct 
representation can be arranged so as to cover the major part of labour 
employed in factories in the Presidency, special labour constituencies are 
preferable to trade union constituencies as the basis of representation. 
An additional argument advanced by them is that the constituencies 
which they propose are so framed as to cover all important classes of 
labour in Bengal, and that the main classes of labour which are not repre¬ 
sented in the special labour constituencies can be represented through the 
registered trade union seats. They recommend that thc^two trade union 
seats should be allotted, one to registered unions of railway workers, 
with a membership of some 40,000, and the second to registered unions 
MC154IDC(WOP) o 
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of water transport workers, with a membership of some 25,000. These 
two classes of union cover 65,000 out of 79,000 workers in registered 
unions in Bengal. 


Our recommendation, 

525. We gave special attention to the question whether a case did not 
exist for assigning a large number of seats to registered trade unions: 
but after discussion with the local Government and with witnesses who 
appeared before us, we are of opinion that the local Government's pro¬ 
posals are the right ones and we recommend them for acceptance. 

The special labour constituencies. 

526. The local Government recommend that the six remaining labour 
seats should be allotted to special labour constituencies, three of which 
should be assigned to factory workers in specified districts, one to colliery 
workers, one to registered factories in Calcutta and the Sadar sub-division 
of the 24-Parganas district, and one to plantation labour in the Jalpaiguri 
and the Darjeeling districts. We deal separately below r with the seat 
assigned to plantation labour. In all other respects, we regard the pro¬ 
posals of the local Government, which appear to have general support 
in the province, as suitable, and we recommend them for adoption. A 
detailed statement of the constituencies will be found in Appendix V 
of Volume II of our Report. 

527. The local Government propose to appoint officials as Registering 
and Returning officers in the labour constituencies, whether trade union 
or special labour. As regards the method of election, they strongly urge 
that in the case of trade unions, election should be by the executive, 
the woightage to be given to a union to depend on the number of its 
members, who satisfy certain requirements, and who have paid 
up their subscriptions, over a given period. We are not wholly 
satisfied that this is a satisfactory course. But in deference to 
the strongly expressed view of the local Government, we are pre¬ 
pared to accept it. Election, in the case of the special labour consti¬ 
tuencies will be direct. 

The United Provinces. 

528. Three seats have been assigned to representatives of labour in the 
United Provinces. There were five registered trade unions in the United 
Provinces in the year ending 31st March 1934, with a total membership 
of some 8,000. In 1934, the average number of workers employed in 
registered factories was some 113,000. 

The trade union constituency■. 

529. The local Government, whose views are generally accepted by 
the Provincial Committee, propose to allot one seat to registered trade 
unions, to comprise all the registered trade unions in the province, and 
two to special labour constituencies. Election in the trade union consti¬ 
tuency would be direct, by an electorate consisting of those members 
of the union who have paid their subscription for a year previous to the 
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date fixed for the preparation of the electoral roll. Representations 
have, it is true, been advanced suggesting on the one hand that all the 
seats should be allotted to trade unions, and on the other that they 
should be assigned exclusively to special labour constituencies. We agree 
however with the local Government that, in the conditions of the United 
Provinces, in which there are only some five registered trade unions, 
with the relatively small membership referred to above, there is no case 
for establishing more than one trade union constituency, more particularly 
as the trade unions in question are, we are informed, poorly organised. 

The special labour constituencies. 

530. The local Government propose that one of the special labour con¬ 
stituencies should be assigned to the, representation of industrial factory 
labour in Cawnpore, which is the chief industrial centre of the province, 
with some 40,000 factory employees, and one to the representation of 
industrial labour in the four cities of Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh and Allah¬ 
abad. These proposals have been generally accepted in the province, and 
we regard them as suitable. Eleet'on in these constituencies will be 
direct. The electorate in the Cawnpore constituency would be about 
35,000, and in the Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh, Allahabad constituency 
about 26,000. The electorate will be confined to labourers employed in 
registered factories in the constituency area. 

531. We may record that the local Government favour the establish¬ 
ment of a tribunal on the lines suggested by the Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour, and that they are equally in favour of tightening up the 
law in regard to the inspection of trade unions, and of requiring an 
annual Government audit of trade, unions. 

The Punjab. 

532. Three seats are reserved for representatives of labour in this pro¬ 
vince. The Punjab contains one very large registered trade union, viz., 
the North Western Railway Union, the membership of which is under 
stood at the present time to be some 40,000. There are in addition a 
number of small trade unions of minor importance. The average 
number of workers employed in registered factories in 1933, the last year 
up to which figures are available, was 48,000, of whom some 18,000 
appear to have been employed in seasonal factories. 

The trade union constituency. 

533. The local Government, in agreement with their Provincial Com¬ 
mittee, propose to allot one seat to registered trade unions and two to 
special labour constituencies. We heard considerable evidence from re¬ 
presentatives of labour organizations in the province on the questions, first 
of the adequacy of the representation proposed to 6e allotted to trade 
unions, and secondly of the electorate for the trade union seat or seats. 
We have very carefully investigated the position of the various trade 
unions in the province, their membership, the period for which they have 
been in existence, and the extent to which they can be regarded as pro¬ 
perly representative. We have a* a result reached the conclusion that 
the proposal of the local Government to allot one seat to a registered trade 
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union constituency is the right one. As regards the electorate for the 
seat in question, we are of opinion that the right course is to assign the 
seat to the North Western Railway Union, subject to its complying with 
the requirements suggested in paragraph 495 above. We would, 
however, in accordance with the view expressed in paragraph 496 
above, confine the electorate to members of the union who have a resi¬ 
dence in the Punjab, and we would exclude members who are resident in 
other provinces. It will, we think be agreed that for a provincial seat 
such as is now under consideration, this is the only proper course. We 
felt some doubt as to whether we should not extend the constituency so 
as to include all registered trade unions in the province. Butin the 
first place, we do not regard any of the trade unions in question as of such 
a standing, or of such stability, as to form a very suitable element in a 
labour electorate, and it is in any case inevitable that the trade union 
constituency, given the size and importance of the North Western 
Railway Union, should be dominated by that union. 

The special labour constituencies. 

534. The local Government are opposed to the enfranchisement of 
seasonal labour, and we accept their view that the administrative and 
other difficulties in enfranchising labour of this class are decisive. The 
constituencies which they originally proposed to us, with the concur¬ 
rence of the Provincial Committee, covered in one case (East Punjab Labour 
Constituency) eighteen districts of the province, and contained an esti¬ 
mated electorate of some 22,000. The second constituency covered 
eleven districts and had an estimated electorate of some 20,000. 

Our recommendation. 

535. In our view the right course in lealing with the seats reserved 
for labour, as with the seats reserved for women, is to aim at devising 
compact and manageable constituencies on such a basis that a represen¬ 
tative electorate will return a representative member to the provincial 
Assembly. Constituencies scattered in one case over eighteen districts, 
and in the other over eleven districts, each of these districts containing 
a number of scattered labour units of varying size, do not, in our view, 
conform to these principles, and we are unable to regard them as suitable. 
We accordingly examined the matter in close detail with the Punjab 
Government, who urged that the difficulties which we anticipated might 
be less substantial than at first sight appeared, since a candidate 
would probably be put up by a particular political party, which 
would pay his expenses and enable him to travel round the whole 
of his constituency. That may well be so. But it does not remove 
the objection we see to constituencies of the type now under consi¬ 
deration. It is extremely difficult in a scattered constituency, composed 
of small imits, for the electorate to make its wishes and desires felt, 
and, unless at the cost of a large expenditure of time, energy and 
money, it is equally difficult for even the most enthusiastic member to 
remain continually in touch with the various currents of opinion among 
his constituents. In these circumstances, after discussion with the local 
Government, we recommend that the constituencies should be confined 
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to persons employed in registered factories and mines in tlie following 
districts:— 

(a) Jullundur, Amritsar, Gurdaspur. 

(b) Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Attock. 

The total electorate in the first constituency is estimated at some 
5,500 and in the second constituency at some 4,600. Election would be 
direct. The local Government, while they still remain of opinion that 
their own proposals arc preferable, are prepared to accept the consti¬ 
tuencies in question, and we accordingly recommend them for acceptance. 

We would add that the local Government agree as to the 
desirability of making special provision on the lines referred to in para¬ 
graph 493 of our Report, and that the Registering and Returning Officers 
in all these constituencies will be officers of Government. 

Bihar. 

536. Three seats are assigned to labour in the Bihar Legislative 
Assembly. One seat in the Federal Assembly is also allotted to Bihar 
labour. In the year ending 31st March 1934, there were four registered 
trade unions in Bihar and Orissa with a total membership of between 
4,000 and 5,000. The total membership at the present time appears 
to be rather more than 8,000. The average number of workers in 
registered factories in the province in 1934 was 72,000. Bihar contains 
one large industrial centre, Jamshedpur, while there are also important 
mining interests in the districts of Manbhum and Hazaribagh. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

537. The local Government recommended to us that all three seats 
should be assigned to special labour constituencies. We formed the 
opinion, however, that, small as was apparently the relative importance 
of the registered trade unions in the province, it was desirable at any 
rate to try the experiment of creating a trade union constituency, and 
we strongly urged this on the local Government, with particular 
reference to the possibility of basing a constituency either on the Jamshed¬ 
pur Metal Workers union, with a membership of about 2,090, or on the 
mining unions in the Dhanbad sub-division, which claim a membership 
of about 6,700. 

538. In the circumstances described in paragraph 487 above, the 
local Government regard it as impracticable to create a trade union consti¬ 
tuency in Jamshedpur, and we accept their view. They would still 
prefer to fill all throe seats in the Provincial Assembly from special labour 
constituencies, and they are not in favour of establishing any trade union 
seat. They remark that though the number of trade union members 
has increased since the date of the enquiries of the Indian Franchise Com¬ 
mittee, f< it is not certain that the unions are really stable and perma¬ 
nent bodies. Past experience shows that their fall is often more rapid 
than their rise. The local Government do not therefore think that the 
representation of labour through trade unions will be so real as through 
special constituencies. However if tin Committee insist on a trade 
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union constituency, the local Government would agree to one such 
constituency, .... but it is not to be thought that they recom¬ 
mend this mode of election or give their cachet to this method of 
popularizing these bodies The constituency which the local Govern¬ 
ment express their readiness in these circumstances to accept would be 
based on the trade unions in the Dhanbad sub-division referred to above. 

539. We greatly regret that in the case of an important labour 
centre such as the Jamshedpur-Monghyr-Jamalpur area, there should 
be no trade union sufficiently representative, and with a sufficient 
prospect of permanence, to justify us in recommending its adoption as a 
basis of a constituency. While recognizing the local Government’s 
strong preference for special labour constituencies, we are nevertheless 
of opinion that there is justification, given the size of the trade union 
electorate in Dhanbad, for allotting one trade union constituency to 
that area. 

540. As mentioned above, one seat is allotted to Bihar labour in the 
Federal Assembly. The local Government, in agreement with their 
Provincial Committee, have suggested to us that this seat should be 
included in a rotating series w T ith the three seats allotted to labour in 
the provincial Legislative Assembly, and that it should be assigned on 
the occasion of the first election to the representation of mining labour 
in the Manbhum area. We have indicated elsewhere the strong objec¬ 
tions of principle which as a general rule we see to rotation. But in the 
light of our discussion with the local Government, we do not press those 
objections in the case of the Bihar labour seats, and we think that there 
would be advantage in an arrangement such as is proposed, which would 
have the beneficial effect of making separate representation available for 
labour in all the important industrial areas of the province. We accord¬ 
ingly recommend that the local Government’s proposal be accepted. 
The precise arrangements contemplated for the rotation of these seats 
are set out in Appendix IX in volume II of our Report, Consequent 
on our acceptance of the proposed trade union constituency for 
the Dhanbad area, which will cover the mining labour in the 
Manbhum district, we propose ihat the trade union seat which wc 
recommend for Bihar should be that to be allotted to the Federal 
Assembly on the occasion of the first election. Our specific recommenda¬ 
tions for the four labour seats in Bihar are in these circumstances as 
follows:— 

Specia 1 labour constituencies. 

(1) Jamshedpur factory labou - .. .. 1 seat 

(2) Monghyr-Jamalpur factory labour .. 1 seat 

(3) Hazaribagh mining labour .. .. 1 seat 

Trade union constituency. 

(4) Registered mining and colliery trade 

unions in the Dhanbad sub-division .. 1 seat 

The estimated number of voters in those constituencies is 23,000, 
9,000 and 18,000 and 6,000 respectively. Election will be direct. 
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541. We may record that the local Government were not in favour 
of establishing a tribunal such as that proposed by the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour, a course for which they saw no necessity. Their 
argument proceeds on the assumption that the weightage appropriate 
to trade unions could be summarily assessed by the local officers of 
Government, an assumption which we are unable to accept. The local 
Government agreed that a Government official should be appointed as 
the Registering and Returning Officer. 

TiiE Central Provinces and Berar. 

542. Two seats are set aside in this province for representatives of 
labour. The industrial labour force of the province is stated to be 
about 128,000, but the number of persons employed in factories and 
mines which are subject to the provisions of the Indian Factories and the 
Indian Mines Acts, does not apparently exceed some 47,000. Of these 
some 29,000 are in regulated non-seasonal factories, and some 18,000 
in mines. There are some fifteen registered trade unions with a total 
membership of about 9,000. 

Proposals of the local Government. 

543. Considerable discussion has taken place in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces as to the desirability of according any representation to trade 
unions. The majority of the Provincial Committtee were of opinion 
that trade unions had not yet sufficiently advanced to justify the allo¬ 
cation to them of even one seat, and a further consideration which carried 
weight with them was the danger that if one of the two seats available 
were to be allotted to trade unions, and one seat only were to be left avail¬ 
able for unorganized labour throughout the province, the unorganized 
labour constituency would be unmanageable. The local Government, 
owing to the small proportion of labour which was organized, more parti¬ 
cularly in industries other than the textile industry, agreed generally 
with the Provincial Committee that the right course was to assign both 
the labour seats to special labour constituencies, and to fill them by direct 
election, though they added that it would be necessary to review the basis 
of the electorate at some future period if trade unions developed. The 
two special labour constituencies which they recommended in these cir¬ 
cumstances were based on workers in registered mines and workers in 
registered perennial factories. The first was estimated to contain some 
18,000 voters and the second some 9,000 voters. 

Our recommendations. 

544. Here, as elsewhere, where in our view registered trade unions 
existed of a sufficient degree of stability to justify their employment as 
the basis of a constituency, we felt it our duty to investigate fully the 
practicability of establishing a trade union constituency. Considera¬ 
tions which carried weight with-us were in the first place that a not 
unsubstantial minority in the Provincial Delimitation Committee had 
strongly urged the desirability of representation for trade unions, and 
secondly, that the provincial Legislative Council, in the debate in which 
the proposals of the Provincial Delimitation Committee were discussed, 
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had recorded a vote in the same sense in favour^of allotting one seat to 
trade unions. The local Government, with whom we discussed the matter 
at length, are still disposed to think that there would be advantage in 
their own original recommendation that the labour seats should be 
assigned to two special labour constituencies which would include both 
trade union and non-trade union labour. But they intimated to us, in the 
light of our discussion with them, that they would be prepared to accept 
an arrangement under which one seat was allotted to a compact consti¬ 
tuency of registered trade unions, and the second to factory labour in 
selected districts. We regard this arrangement as suitable, and we 
recommend it for acceptance. The trade union constituency will be 
based on the Nagpur Municipality, and it is estimated that the 
electorate will contain some 4,000 voters. The factory labour consti¬ 
tuency will be assigned to the Jubbulpore district, and will contain an 
electorate estimated at 5,500. The Registering and Returning Officers 
will be officers of Government, and election will be direct in both the 
constituencies. 

Assam. 

545. Four seats are assigned to Labour in' ithe Assam Provincial 
Assembly. It has throughout been contemplated that they shall be 
allotted to the representation of plantation labour, and we deal with the 
qualifications of electors and of candidates in the section of this Chapter 
which is devoted to that question. 

Orissa. 

540. One seat is assigned to labour in Orissa. In agreement with the 
Provincial Delimitation Committee and the local Government, we recom¬ 
mend that the electorate for it should be composed of the workers in all 
registered factories and mines throughout the province, election being 
by ordinary ballot, which would be carried on at the general election simul¬ 
taneously with the territorial elections. There are no trade unions in 
Orissa which could be used as the basis of a constituency, and we are 
satisfied that the arrangement which we now recommend is that which 
best corresponds to the position and needs of the province. 

Sind. 

547. One seat is allotted to labour in Sind. There are eleven registered 
trade unions in the province. Eight of these are unions of menial workers, 
and three only have a membership in excess of 500. The Provincial 
Delimitation Committee and the local Administration have examined 
in some detail various methods of filling this seat. There is general 
agreement that trade unions in the province are insufficiently advanced 
to make them a possible basis, and w r e accept this view. In the light of 
discussion with the Provincial Committee and the local Government, 
and after consideration of the representations, both written and oral, 
addressed to us, we recommend that the constituency should be com¬ 
posed of workers in factories registered under the Indian Factories Act 
in the headquarters towns of the province together with the town of 
Shikarpur. In addition to workers in the factories in question, members 
of registered trade unions connected with factory, labour, and also 
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honorary members and officers of such unions, would be eligible for 
admission to the electoral roll. The electorate would be in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 10,000. 

Plantation labour : Assam and Bengal. 

The composition of the constituencies. 

548. The Government of Assam, on the recommendation of their 
Provincial Franchise Committee, propose to allocate the four labour 
seats to tea garden labour. We received several protests against the 
exclusion of railway employees, of factory workers, and of the labour 
force in the collieries and oil-fields in Lakhimpur district. It was also 
pointed out that nearly one-sixth of the population of the Assam Valley 
consists of ex-tea garden labourers, and that these deserved the franchise 
for the labour seat as much as those who are at present working on the 
tea gardens. 

549. An examination of the population statistics, however, shows that 
industrial labourers are widely scattered throughout the province. There 
is no trade union of any kind, and though there may be some six thousand 
workmen in the collieries and oilfields, these are for the greater part not 
permanent workers, but, in the case of skilled labour, foreigners em¬ 
ployed for a limited period. The unskilled portion of that labour force 
comes from precisely the same class as those employed in the tea 
gardens The collieries and the oil fields recruit from the same tribal 
areas. It is possible that, in the future, trade unions may develop, and 
that this widely scattered labour force may create various representative 
organisations, possibly as branches of similar agencies in Bengal, which 
may include workers in rice mills and other small factories. But at pre¬ 
sent, and for many years to come, the great tea industry, on which it is 
no exaggeration to say that the prosperity of the province depends, must 
dominate all other forms of labour. We agree with the Indian Franchise 
Committee that other industrial labour in Assam is “ of negligible im¬ 
portance and does not need special representation”. As regards the 
“ ex-tea garden population ” many of these will be qualified, having 
taken up land, to vote in a general constituency. The four seats should 
therefore be allotted to tea garden labour, but the method of election 
does indeed, as was noted by that Committee, “ present problems of 
special difficulty ”. It is necessary to deal with them in some detail. 

Description of the electorate. 

550. There are over a thousand tea gardens in Assam, with a popu¬ 
lation of 980,000, who in the “Payment of Wages Bill” now before the 
Legislative Assembly are classed as industrial workers, though their work 
is predominantly agricultural. The Census report of 1931 gave the 
working population on the tea gardens as 334,000 men and 310,000 
women. To quote the Report of the Royal Commission on Labour— 

“ There are powerful organisations of employers.... The workers 
on their side have no effective means of meeting this owing to the absence 
of cohesion among them. This is due to a number of causes, among 
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which are the fact that they are emigrants from a distant country, speak¬ 
ing many different languages, the universal illiteracy, the prepon¬ 
derance of aboriginals and the comparative isolation of plantation life. 
Workers in such a position stand in special need of protection.” Simi¬ 
larly the Bengal Government report—“ There is no political conscious¬ 
ness among the tea garden workers. There has not at any period of the 
history of the tea industry in Bengal been even the remotest vestige 
of organisation among them. Indeed the feeling has been strongly 
expressed in some quarters, that it will be little short of a special calamity 
to draw what hitherto has been a peaceful and happy community into 
the vortex of political life. The constituencies must therefore be regarded 
as a political experiment, the outcome of which is by no means free from 
anxiety.” 

551. The tea garden labour force is composed of coolies, who are for 
the most part, especially in Assam (as distinct from the Surma Valley, or 
from the Dooars in the Jalpaiguri district in Bengal) imported from the 
aboriginal tribes in other parts of India. In the decade 1911—1921 no 
less than 769,000 coolies were so imported. Between 1921 and 1931 
the number dropped to 422,000. It was ascertained at the census of 
1931 that the birth places of the labourers on tea gardens in Assam were 
distributed as follows :— 


Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces and Borar 

United Provinces 

Madras 

Central India Agency .. 



472,000 

82,000 

68,000 

38,000 

15,000 



Total 

695,000 


Much the same distribution would be found in the tea gardens in the 
plains portion of the Darjeeling district and Jalpaiguri in Bengal. 
With the latest amendment of the. Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act 
repatriation after the expiry of three years for the labourer and his family 
is automatic at the expense of his employer. If he wishes to re-engage, 
he has to sign a declaration of his willingness to do so before a magistrate. 
The custom of short term labour is also on the increase. Meanwhile, 
where land is available in the province , many families take up land and 
develop it from savings earned while in the employ of the tea garden. 
They also supplement their income by occasional work on the garden. 
It may be said, generally speaking, that the labour force in these gardens, 
including the Dooars in Bengal (though not in the Darjeeling district), is 
recruited from among those tribes for whom special tribal consti¬ 
tuencies have been arranged in certain provinces. 

552. The electorate, therefore, in Assam and in the district of Jaipai- 
guri in Bengal, consists of aboriginals recruited chiefly from the provinces 
of Bihar and Orissa, most of whom are temporary residents for three 
years, and who return to their tribal homes. In the district of Darjeeling 
it is composed almost entirely of Nepalese, some temporary emigrants, 
others, families who have taken up land and settled in India. A fairly 
large number of these are also to be found in the Jalpaiguri district 
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553. We have dealt with this matter at some length in order to 
describe the electorate which it is proposed to enfranchise. In Orissa 
(paragraph 612), in the Central Provinces (paragraph 611) and in 
Madras (paragraph 609) the local Governments recommend nomination 
for the seats allotted to backward areas and tribes in preference to elec¬ 
tion, though by way of contrast the aboriginals in Bihar prefer re¬ 
served seats in general constituencies (paragraph 613). It may be 
said that probably the best and more civilized labourers come from the 
districts of Chota Nagpur in Bihar, where we ourselves were; favourably 
impressed by the intelligence of the witnesses who appeared before us. 

1 he problem. 

554. The problem therefore before us is this : Is it possible, under 
existing conditions, to create an electorate which can from within its own 
ranks produce candidates “ able to voice the desires and aspirations of 
labour, and to translate these into concrete proposals ” ?* 

555. Both in Assam and Bengal a restriction of candidature is con¬ 
sidered absolutely essential. Under the proposals of the Assam Govern¬ 
ment a candidate must be taken from the ranks of the electors. He 
must be a manual worker permanently employed on a tea garden, who 

habitually resides within the boundaries of that garden or upon land 
provided for the purpose by the owners of the garden”. In Bengal, 
while the candidate’s name may be included “ in the electoral roll of the 
constituency or of any other constituency in the province ”, there is the 
restriction that he must have resided in the tea district “ for a period 
of not less than ten years previous to the date of submission of his nomi¬ 
nation paper for such election”, the aim'being“to confiue candidature 
to persons with knowledge of the locality, people and industry ”, or, in 
other words, to exclude the political adventurer. 

556. While recognising its obvious disadvantages, we nevertheless 
consider that some restriction is at present essential in the interests of the 
labour force no less than in those of the employer. Recent history in 
Assam, in the event known as the “ Chargola Exodus ”, illustrates the 
disastrous results that may attend even well-intentioned interference by 
outsiders with a credulous, ignorant and easily excited labour force. 

557. At page 277 of volume III of our report will be found an account 
of this occurrence, when certain agitators took advantage of the bad econo¬ 
mic conditions prevailing on some gardens to exploit the discontented 
coolies, with the result, as related in the census taken ten years later, that 
“ the Surma Valley suffered an abrupt loss of 48,000 persons ”, It appears 
to us that if at that time there had been an accredited and trustworthy 
representative of the labour force, one of their own race, able to explain 
matters to them as well as to the authorities, much of this trouble, dis¬ 
astrous alike to employers and employed, might have been avoided. But 
in view of the findings both of the Assam and Bengal Governments of the 
time, it is not surprising that both those local Governments and the tea 

* Royal Commission on Labour, page 4ft?. 
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industry lay the strongest emphasis on the necessity for restricting candi¬ 
dature, the latter confining it preferably to persons who belong to the 
aboriginal tribes. The representative of the tea industry in the Assam 
Legislative Council stated :— 

“ In any case the tea industry has no objection to labour represen¬ 
tation by responsible and reputable organised and registered trade 
unions. But what they do object to, and what they will oppose to the 
utmost of their power, is labour representation by irresponsible and sedi¬ 
tious organisations and associations, formed and run by political aspirants 
for power, with no labour qualification, ostensibly for the benefit of labour, 
but actually for the purpose of causing labour troubles and for their own 
glorification.” They therefore, while preferring nomination by the 
Governor, urge that, if there is to be elective representation, it should 
be restricted to the labouring castes. 

The activities of an emissary, a few years ago, who claimed to be 
accredited by representatives of labour in the Legislative Assembly to 
" study labour conditions in Assam ” caused justifiable apprehension, 
not allayed by the discovery that this gentleman had previously been 
convicted in the Madras Presidency of malpractices in connection with 
recruitment for tea gardens. 

Solution of the problem proposed by the Assam Government. 

558. The Assam Government propose that a certain number of tea 
gardens should be selected in four different centres, three in the Assam 
Valley, one in the Surma Valley, where Government officers would hold a 
primary informal election in certain gardens within a radius of five miles, 
at which by show of hands one delegate would be elected as a mukhiya 
or mouthpiece to represent each 50 labourers. These delegates would 
in due course in each centre elect, by means of coloured boxes and formal 
voting, a member for the Legislative. Assembly. Such seats would at the 
next election be transferred to another set of gardens, and the scheme 
contemplates three or four terms of rotation. 

Our criticisms of this proposal. 

559. It is obvious that, under this system, any education of the electo¬ 
rate must be slow, and unattended by any development of a sense of 
responsibility on the part of the members eventually elected. In its 
earlier stages at any rate it appears to us to justify the criticism made on 
it that in effect “ it transfers the power of nomination from the Governor 
bo the planter ”, It has, however, the merits first, of providing that the 
elections, primary and secondary, are held by a Government official, and, 
secondly, of limiting the area, so as to obtain, as far as is at all possible, 
an informed verdict of local opinion. It might even in time create that 
political consciousness and cohesion which, as we have seen, are at pre¬ 
sent entirely lacking. But our two objections to the proposal are, first 
that the voting in a comparatively limited area is to be indirect, and 
secondly, that to limit candidature to a constituency of this size mini¬ 
mizes the chance of obtaining any really useful representative of the 
interests of the labour force generally. 
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Solution proposed by the Bengal Government. 

560. The solution to the problem suggested by the Bengal Government 
is different. They would take the whole district as the constituency. 
In Jalpaiguri, of a total tea garden labour population of some 255,000, the 
estimated electorate is .113,000, the figures for the Darjeeling district, 
with which it is proposed to rotate this seat alternately, being 150,000 
and 68,000 respectively. In each tea garden there would be a polling 
station with the Manager or Assistant Manager as Presiding Officer and 
the garden staff to assist him. Voting would be direct under their super¬ 
vision. There would be no election of delegates, and no electoral college. 
Candidature, as recorded above, would be confined to a person with a 
ten years residential qualification in the constituency. Evidence was 
given before us by the Indian Tea Association to the effect that they 
would prefer to restrict candidature on the lines adopted in Assam. 

Our criticism of the Bengal Government’s scheme. 

561. We do not like the system of candidature, nor the system of 
election, proposed in Bengal. People living in the districts either of 
Jalpaiguri or Darjeeling, who are concerned with tea gardens, would 
be connected either directly or indirectly with the employers and would 
include shop-keepers supplying goods to the labour force, possibly money¬ 
lenders, or even undesirables who have been dismissed from employ¬ 
ment in tea gardens. Among the lawyers at the headquarters of sub¬ 
divisions it would be unlikely to find a candidate who could be regarded as 
a genuine representative of labour. We arc aware that the restriction of 
candidature to the actual labour force must exclude possible philan¬ 
thropists such as missionaries, but, if it is desired to retain the services 
of such persons, who have, it may be admitted, given useful service in 
the past, recourse should be had to the system of nomination. 

562. We are convinced therefore that it is wiser, if, but only if, satis¬ 
factory candidates can be obtained, to leave future development to the 
gradual education of members elected from and by the labour force, 
than to run the risk of grave trouble by any endeavour to force the 
pace by allowing all and sundry to stand as candidates. Our proposals, 
however, include provisions which should, we hope, ensure the eventual 
independence of the elected representative. 

Our recommendation. 

563. As stated above we do not like indirect election. It is, we think, 
essential to establish direct relations between the elector and the candidate. 
I is desirable that the latter should visit gardens in person and canvass 
for votes. We therefore prefer direct voting in a comparatively small 
but typical constituency to indirect voting spread over a large area. 
The feature of essential importance appears to us to be, not the size of 
the electorate, but-the quality of the candidate. Secondly, we desire that 
the opportunity should be given to voters to elect a member who can 
be independent of any control by the employer. Thirdly, though the 
assistance and co-operation of the management, will, as in other labour 
constituencies, be required, we think that the election should be regarded 
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by the labour force as a sirkari, or official, affair unconnected with, and 
independent of, the tea garden manager. Lastly, while we would confine 
the franchise to employees on a tea garden, we would widen the field of 
candidature by allowing a member of the tribes or castes from whom labour 
is recruited for the tea gardens, to be eligible to stand for election. We 
would not restrict such candidature to the constituency, but would allow 
any person (a) who belongs to a tribe which is recognised in any of 
the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, or Assam as a regular source 
of recruitment for the tea gardens in Assam or Bengal, and ( b ) whose 
name is on the electoral roll of any constituency in these provinces, to be 
nominated as candidate. This would permit not only ex-tea garden 
coolies and their descendants, some of whom are now quite well educated, 
but other aboriginals who, for one reason or another, have settled in 
Assam or Bengal, to stand at: candidates. There are educated Santals in 
the Surma Valley. There are aboriginals who are magistrates n Assam 
and in Bihar. In the latter province twenty-eight aboriginals have obtain¬ 
ed the B. A. degree at Patna University during the past ten years The 
advantages of having a candidate who can address at any rate a portion 
of the electorate in their own mother language, is obvious. And we 
are assured that if candidature is restricted on those lines, no difficulty 
whatever would be put in their way by the management. They would 
be given free access to the lines, allowed to form (if they found it 
possible) trade unions, and encouraged to bring a.ny specific and genuine 
grievance to the notice of the management. There may admittedly bo 
at first the tendency for votes to be given on racial lines, but we believe 
this would not last. It is probably only the permanent labour force 
who would take any real interest in the elections, men who intended 
to reside in Assam and not claim repatriation. And in any event the 
various tribes have three common interests : first, a desire for improved 
conditions of employment, secondly, matters affecting the Excise policy 
of Government, and thirdly a dislike and distrust of the “dikku”, or 
Indians not belonging to their tribes. 

564. The qualifications for an elector should be on the lines of those 
proposed by the local Governments of Bengal and Assam, viz., being a 
worker belonging to one of the tribes specified above, who ha-i been a 
permanent employee in one or more tea gardens in the constituency for 
not less than 180 days during the year immediately preceding the date 
of draft publication of the roll. 

565. It is not possible to define “ manual worker ” with any 
accuracy. We would include all forms of labour, clerical or supervisory, 
provided that the racial condition was fulfilled. Theie are employed as 
bahidars (time-keepers), as sardar or head of gang, or as doctors, school¬ 
masters, or clerks and in other capacities, educated men, coming from the 
same class and race as the labour force, whose outlook would be in harmony 
with the cooly, and who would be fully competent to represent his 
interests in the legislature This inclusion, contrary to the advice given 
by some members of the Indian Franchise Committee (paras. 251 and 
252) of the clerical and supervisory staff, together with foremen, sardars , 
bahidars and other persons of similar standing, needs explanation. 
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Usually on a tea garden the clerical and supervising staff and those 
persons who may be said to be directly the agents of the management 
or represent the manager’s interests are either Bengalis or Assamese. 
Under our proposals these will not be eligible, either as electors or 
candidates. Where, however, an aboriginal is promoted to any such post 
or position of trust, it is safe to say that tribal considerations’would, 
as for example in the event of a strike outweigh any influence of the 
employer. If, as we contemplate, it would be possible for a Santal 
missionary or an Oraon graduate to stand as candidate, we see no reason 
why a Munda clerk should not be allowed to vote, if he is employed on 
the tea garden. The number of this class will not be large, but as co¬ 
electors their influence should be useful in explaining matters to the 
general labour force. 

566. As regards the actual constituencies, we consider the size should 
be such as to admit of direct election, under the supervision of Government 
officials. The latter should prepare the electoral rolls with, as in other 
labour constituencies, the assistance of the employer. The elections 
should be held on a different date to those of the general or Muhammadan 
constituencies, and the Presiding Officer and polling officers should be 
Government servants. The constituencies we suggest would perhaps 
mean six or more polling stations, which preferably should not be in any 
tea garden but in some convenient building outside ; as for example, a 
school, police station, or Government office. In these constituencies it 
would be wise to take special precautions against treating. They are, in 
fact, the only constituencies in India, where conditions may approxi¬ 
mate to those under which the earlier elections in England were held. It 
might, therefore, be a wise precaution during the day fixed for the 
election to close the liquor shops in the neighbourhood of the 
polling station. 

567. It would we think be desirable that electorates in other areas 
should be given a chance of electing a representative. First, there is 
the question of diSerent tribes. One area may contain a majority of 
Oraons or Mundas; another a majority of Santals. Secondly, we 
would like these labour members to regard themselves as representing 
all the labour force on the tea gardens and not merely the small area 
where direct voting is possible. We have, suggested above that candi¬ 
dates might come from outside the tea gardens, and indeed from other 
provinces. It should be the duty of such to get into contact with as 
many gardens as possible, and this may be encouraged by an anti¬ 
cipation of another electoral area in the future. We dislike rotation, 
but in the special circumstances of these constituencies we regard it as 
justifiable. The average number of tea gardens included in one of these 
constituencies will perhaps be ten or twelve. It is in our opinion 
desirable in the interest of encouraging future development, that as 
large a number as possible of the tea garden labourers should be fami¬ 
liarised with the idea of elections Thirdly, we do not think it quite 
fair to cast the undesirable trouble and dislocation of work occasioned by 
an election, permanently on a few selected gardens 
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The Bengal plantation labour teat 

568. The plantation labour seat in Bengal must necessarily be given 
alternatively to the districts of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. The composi¬ 
tion of the labour force (paragraphs 551-552 supra) differs completely in 
the two districts. We were in some doubt as to whether Darjeeling, 
being a partially excluded tract was in real need of a seat. Its inclusion 
is an additional complication in an already complicated matter. We 
are assured, however, that the Nepalis resident in Darjeeling district, 
form a community which includes many persons of some education and 
public spirit in close touch with the needs and conditions of life of the 
tea garden labourer. They would, it is stated, be bitterly disappointed 
if they were deprived of this periodical, even if intermittent, chance of 
representation. Nor would the Darjeeling planters themselves desire 
that their labour force should be deprived of the opportunity. 

569. In the Appendices in Volume II of our Report we give a detailed 
statement showing the delimitation of the tea garden labour constituencies 
in Assam and Bengal, with proposals for rotation. We also give a list 
of the tribes from which tea garden labour is recruited. 
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CHAPTER XI.—ANGLO-INDIAN SEATS. 


570. The following seats are reserved in the provincial Legislative 
Assemblies for representatives of Anglo-Indians :— 


Madras .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Bombay .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Bengal .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3 

United Provinces .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Punjab .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Bihar .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 


Central Provinces and Berar .. .. .. .. 1 


Provisions of the Government of India Act. 


571. The Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act provides 
that these seats shall be filled by persons chosen to represen the Anglo- 
Indian community, that they shall be territorial constituencies, and that 
a province may either be divided into territorial constituencies, pr, if as 
respects any class of constituency it is so prescribed, may form one 
territorial constituency. Where more than one seat is available, the 
total number of eats will, under the provisions of the Act, be distributed 
between the constituencies by the assignment of one or more of the seats 
to each constituency. The Act further provides that a person shall be 
qualified to hold an Anglo-Indian seat in the Legislative Assembly of a 
province if he is entitled to vote in the choice of a member to fill that 
seat or any other seat of a similar class in that province. 

Questions for consideration. 

572. No question of special difficulty arises in connection with. the 
seats allotted to representatives of Anglo-Indians. The qualifications 
of an elector for those seats will, under the provisions of the Government 
of India Act, be being an Anglo-Indian and possessing such franchise 
qualifications as are prescribed under the Sixth Schedule to the Act. The 
qualifications of a candidate will be those indicated in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Proposals of individual provinces. 

573. The proposals of individual provinces for the filling of the seat* 
allotted to the Anglo-Indian community and our recommendations on 
them are as follows:— 


Madras, 

574. There are 28,630 Anglo-Indians in Madras. The Anglo-Indian 
Association in Madras have suggested to the local Government that the 
presidency should form a single constituency returning two members, 
that the method of voting should be distributive, and that postal ballot 
should be employed. The Provincial Delimitation Committee and the 
local Government support this recommendation, which we accordingly 
MC154DIC(WOP) * 
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fecommend for acceptance. The number of voters in the constituency 
is estimated at 8,633. 

Bombay. 

676. The local Government, in agreement with the Provincial Delimi¬ 
tation Committee, recommend that one of the two seats allotted to the 
community should be assigned to Bombay City and the Bombay suburban 
district, which between them have an Anglo-Indian population of about 
8,700, and the other seat to the remainder of the Presidency which has 
an Anglo-Indian population of about 5,500. In the case of the Bombay 
City constituency, they recommend that voting should be direct. In the 
case of the Presidency constituency, owing to the fact that the electorate 
will be scattered in small numbers over a large number of places, they 
suggest that the simplest course would be that the Betuming Officer should 
•end voting papers to the Collector of each district in which Anglo-Indian 
voters reside, and that the Collector should hold the election at the 
district headquarters, distributing to each taluka headquarter a sufficient 
number of ballot papers for the voters residing in that taluka. Voting 
would take place between fixed hours at the Collector’s office and at the 
Mamlatdar’s office, and the ballot papers filled in by the voters would be 
attested by the Collector, or the Mamlatdar, who would, after the con¬ 
clusion of the election, send the voting papers by registered post to the 
Returning Officer in Bombay. The detailed arrangements for voting are 
essentially a matter for the local Government, and we confine ourselves 
to remarking that the arrangements which they propose appear generally 
suitable. We likewise accept the constituencies which they recommend. 
The number of voters in the Bombay City constituency is estimated at 

I, 276 and the number in the Presidency constituency at 786. 

Bengal. 

676. The Anglo-Indian population of Bengal is 27,573. Of the four 
seats allotted to the community, one is reserved for women. The Pro¬ 
vincial Delimitation Committee recommended that there should be one 
constituency for the whole of Bengal, in which one seat should be reserved 
for women in accordance with the provisions of the Act. They recom¬ 
mended further that voting should be by postal ballot, and that each 
elector should have four votes of which not more than three Bhould be cast 
for male candidate.-. The recommendations in regard to the seats were 
based on the views of representative Anglo-Indians, and they have 
provoked no criticism in Bengal. In these circumstances the local 
Government recommend them for acceptance. As regards the method of 
election, the local Government are of opinion, however, that it would be 
preferable that the ballot box should be used in areas in which the Anglo- 
Indian electorate is sufficiently compact, and postal voting in other areas. 
The distributive system of voting will be employed. We accept the 
views of the local Government on all points. 

The United Provinces. 

677. The total number of Anglo-Indians in the United Provinces is 

II, 263. As one seat only has been reserved for the community the whole 
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province must, in accordance with the provisions of the Fifth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act, be formed into a single constituency to 
return a member, and the local Anglo-Indian Association agree as to the 
desirability of this. We accept the local Government’s recommendation 
to this effect, and we further accept their recommendation that, given tha 
scattered nature of the constituency, it would be desirable that election 
should be by postal ballot. The estimated number of voters in the 
constituency is 2,739. 

The Punjab, 

578. The Anglo-Indian population of the Punjab is 2,995. The local 
Government recommend that as one seat only is allotted to the com¬ 
munity, the whole province should be the constituency. We acoept their 
view. Voting will be direct. 


Bihab. 

579. There are 5,892 Anglo-Indians in Bihar. The local Govern¬ 
ment recommend that the single seat allotted to the community should 
be filled from a constituency covering the whole of the province, and they 
estimate that the number of voters in the constituency will be 2,000. 
We .accept their view, and recommend their proposal for acceptance. 
Voting will be by post. 

The Central Provinces. 

680. The Anglo-Indian population of the Central Provinces is 4,740. 
The local Government recommend that the whole province should form 
the constituency for the purpose of filling the single seat allotted to this 
community. The local Government estimate the probable numbjer of 
voters at about 2,000, and they recommend that voting should be by 
postal ballot. We accept their recommendations. 
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681. Twenty-six seats in all are reserved for Europeans in the pro¬ 
vincial Legislative Assemblies. These are distributed as follows :— 


Madras .. 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Bihar 

Central Provinces and Berax 
Assam .. 

Sind 


3 

3 

11 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 


Provisions of the Government of India Act. 

682. Under the provisions of the Government of India Act, they will bo 
filled in territorial constituencies which may cover the whole area of the 
province. For the purpose of these constituencies, the province may be 
formed into a single constituency, or the whole area subdivided as may be 
prescribed. In the latter event, the total number of seats available will 
be distributed between constituencies by the assignment of one or more 
seats to each constituency. A candidate for a European seat in the 
Legislative Assembly of a province is required, under paragraph 12 (a) 
of Schedule V of the Government of India Act, to possess such qualifica¬ 
tions as may be prescribed. 

Qualifications of electors and candidates. 

583. To be eligible to vote in a European constituency, a person must, 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, be a European and 
possess in addition the qualifications requisite under the Sixth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act. We recommend that a candidate should 
be required to be an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Act. 


Provincial proposals. 

584. The proposals of the different provinces, and our recommend¬ 
ations on them, are as follows:— 

Madras. 


586. The European population oi'Madras is 12,341. The local branch 
of the European Association have recommended that the whole Presidency 
.should constitute a single constituency to return the throe European mem- 
Hiers of the Assembly. They further suggest that the distributive vote 
should be employed, and that voting should be by post. These recommend¬ 
ations are accepted by the Provincial Delimitation Committee and by the 
local Government, and we recommend them for approval. The estimated 
number of voters in the constituency is 4,179.' 


Bombay, 

.686. The total number of Europeans in the Presidency is 18,009 Of 
these about 10,000 are in Bombay City and the Bombay suburban district. 
The balance of 8,000 are scattered over the rest of the Presidency. The 
local Government, in agreement with their Provincial Delimitation Com- 
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mittee, expressed the opinion that in view of the importance of the 
European population of Bombay City, it would be reasonable to allocate 
two seats to the city and the Bombay suburban district, and one to the 
remainder of the Presidency. The -estimated number of voters in the 
Bombay City constituency, which will be a multi-member constituency 
comprising two seats, is 2,015. The estimated number of voters in the 
Presidency constituency is 1,521. Voting in the Bombay City constituen¬ 
cies will be direct. Having regard to the scattered nature of the electorate, 
it is proposed in the case of the Presidency constituency that the voting 
papers should be sent to the Collector of each district in which European 
voters reside, that the Collector should hold the election at the district 
headquarters, distributing to each taluka headquarters a sufficient 
number of ballot papers for the voters residing in that taluk, and that vot¬ 
ing should take place between certain hours at the Collector’s office and at 
the Mamlatdar’s office, voters filling in the ballot papers, which will be- 
attested by the Collector or Mamlatdar, who will after the conclusion 
of the election, send the voting papers by registered post to the 
Returning Officer in Bombay. 

We regard the proposals of the local Government, which have been 
generally accepted in the Presidency, as suitable, and we recommend theta 
for acceptance. 

Bengal. 

587. The European population of Bengal is 20,895. In framing their 
recommendations the local Government have given full weight to the 
views of the leading European representative bodies, and the recommend¬ 
ations which they put forward have the support of the Provincial Advisory 
Committee. Distribution on a population basis is not in their view 
possible ip the case of the European constituencies, and they recommend 
accordingly that a geographical distribution should be adopted, that a 
minimum of one seat should be allotted to each of the five Commissioners' 
Divisions, and that four seats should be allotted to Calcutta and suburbs 
to form a multi-member constituency. The detailed distribution 


recommended by the local Government, together with the population of the 

constituencies, is as follows : 

— 



\ 


Bard wan Division 




.. 1 

723 

Hooghly cum Howrah 




.. 1 

1,504 

Calcutta and suburbs 




.. 4 

14,819 

Presidency Division 




.. 1 

1,518 

Hajshahi Division 




.. 1 

613 

Oarjeeling 




1 

1,089 

Dacca Division 

• . 

• • 


.. 1 

431 

'Chittagong Division 

— 

* . 


.. 1 

392 

The proposals of the 

local Government 

have given 

rise to no 


criticism in Bengal. We regard them as generally suitable, and recom¬ 
mend them for acceptance. 
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The United Provinces. 

588. The total European population of the United Provinces is 22,043. 
The United Provinces European Association have expressed the desire that 
the two seats allotted to Europeans should be allotted to a two-member 
constituency covering the whole province, and that election should be by 
means of postal ballot. The local Government accept their recommend.' 
ation which we regard as suitable. The estimated number of voters 
in the constituency is 4,695. 

The Punjab. 

689. The European population of the province is 19,106. The local 
Government recommend that the single constituency allotted to Euro¬ 
peans should cover the whole province. We accept their recommend¬ 
ation. Vo ting will be direct. The electorate is estimated at approxi¬ 
mately 2,000. 

Bihar. 

690. The European population of the province is 5,390. The looal 
Government recommend that one of the two European seats should be 
allotted to the Patna-Tirhut-Bhagalpur division, and the second to the 
Chota Nagpur division. The estimated number of European voters in 
the first constituency is 1,500, and in the second 1,200. We accept the 
recommendations of the local Government, which have, we understand, 
the support of the European community. Voting will be by postal 
ballot. 

The Central Provinces. 

591. There are 5,075 Europeans in the Central Provinces. The local 
Government recommend that the single seat allotted to them should cover 
the whole province, and that voting should be by postal ballot. The 
estimated number of voters in the constituency is about 1,000. We accept 
their recommendations. 

Assam. 

592. The estimated European population of the province is 3,000, and' 
it is proposed that the whole of the British Indian portion of the province, 
omitting the totally excluded areas, should form the constituency. The 
estimated number of voters is 2,500, and the local Government suggest 
that voting should be by post. We regard their recommendations as- 
suitable, and accept them. 

Sind. 

593. The European population of Sind is 6,576. The local Govern¬ 
ment suggest that of the two seats allotted to Europeans, one should be 
assigned to Municipal Ward No, 7 of the city of Karachi, with the canton¬ 
ment of Karachi, and the other to the remainder of the province of Sind. 
The number of voters in the first constituency is estimated at 723, and in 
the second at 496. We accept their recommendations. Voting will 
fee by post, 
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CHAPTER XIII.—INDIAN CHRISTIANS. 

Madras. 

594. The total Indian Christian population is 1,703,791. Eight ordi¬ 
nary seats and one woman’s seat are allotted to the Indian Christians in 
Madras. Two schemes were examined in connection with their distribu¬ 
tion. One would divide the whole province into eight, admittedly very 
large, constituencies: the other gave one seat to Madras, where the popula¬ 
tion of Indian Christians is relatively small, and divided the remaining 
seven between certain selected areas. The Madras Delimitation Com¬ 
mittee decided that there was no portion of the province which could be 
reported as “ unsuitable for inclusion”, within the meaning of paragraph 
5 of the Fifth Schedule to the Act, and therefore preferred to spread the 
constituencies over the whole province. The local Government agreed. 
It is true that the constituencies thus formed will be extremely large, 
and any direct contact between the member and his constituents diffi¬ 
cult, but a candidate will, in most cases, have to deal with organised 
and cohesive groups. Canvassing will entail long journeys, and this may- 
make candidature unduly expensive. Yet even so this seems to us 
preferable to selecting certain areas, the location and size of which 
might be the subject of keen controversy. It is also, we consider, un¬ 
desirable to leave the rest of the Indian Christians to vote in general 
constituencies where their influence in most cases would be negligible. 
Where it would not, their inclusion in the general roll of the constituency 
might, since territorial constituencies have been provided for Indian 
Christians, be resented. We do not attach much importance to the 
argument advanced that a joint electorate would assist political educa¬ 
tion. After examining a proposal of separating Nellore from Guntur 
and making the latter district a constituency by itself, we consider 
the actual division of the province as finally made by the Committee 
and approved by the local Government to be the best, and we recommend 
that it be accepted. For the woman’s seat there were several claimants. 
The first proposal was that it should be located in the municipalities 
of Tinnevelly, Palamcottah and Tuticorin. The question of rotation 
among different districts was examined, with other suggestions. We 
recommend the first proposal, which had the support of the women’s 
sub-committee of the Madras Provincial Committee. 

Bombay. 

595 The Indian Christian population is 267,460. The discussions 
in this province turned on the distribution of the three seats as between 
Roman Catholics and other sects. The Provincial Committee and the 
Government advised that the Catholics should obtain two seats and tbe 
others one. We heard evidence, including a strong protest from Gujarati¬ 
speaking Christians, because they were not given one of the constituencies. 
Unfortunately their population, compared with other parts of the pro¬ 
vince, does not entitle them to a seat. It seemed to be generally recog¬ 
nised from the first that the Bombay City and Suburban Districts, with 
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an I ndi an Christian population of 92,270, should get one seat, and Poona 
and Ahm ednagar districts (population 47,369) another. As regards 
the third, the districts of Kaira and Ahmedabad were first suggested. 
The Government’s final proposals were:— 

Bombay City .. .. .. .. One seat. 

Thana and Bombay suburban districts _ .. One seat. 

Poona and Ahmednagar districts .. .. One seat. 

The witnesses before us agreed that a better~constituency for the third 
seat would be the municipal boroughs of Ahmednagar, Poona, Sholapur 
and Nasik. The local Government, whom we consulted, have no objection 
to, the proposal, but are unable to say whether it is likely that a consti¬ 
tuency thus formed would, in fact, return a Protestant candidate. In 
the other two, Roman Catholics are in a majority. They are informed 
that the Indian Christian population of the Poona and Ahmednagar 
districts is predominantly Protestant, but have no figures for the four 
towns separately. It is of course quite impossible for this Committee 
to ascertain, in the time at our disposal, whether thiB urban constituency 
would or would not return a Protestant candidate. It was represent¬ 
ed to us that the task of canvassing two large districts would be very 
difficult and expensive, but, since we must rely on the definite opinion 
given by the local Government, rather than on that of the witnesses, 
we accept the districts of Poona and Ahmednagar, rather than the four 
towns, as the third constituency. 

Bengal, 

596. The Indian Christian population is 129,134. The Indian 
Christian Association of Bengal suggested that the two seats should be 
allotted to Calcutta and the Bakarganj district. The Provincial Committee 
considered, that, as the Indian Christian population covered by these 
constituencies was only 23,049 out of a total of 129,134, too many Indian 
Christians would be excluded from the special constituency. 

They advised taking as the two constituencies :— 

(?) Calcutta with the Presidency division—population 45,099 
( ii ) The Dacca Division—population .. .. 40,419 

This would include 66 • 2% of the Indian Christian population. This 
we consider to be the best method of representation that can be deter¬ 
mined. The constituencies are very large in size, but since the Christians 
are fairly well organized in different groups, they should not prove 
unmanageable. There are in the present Legislative Council divisional 
seats with larger electorates. 

The United Provinces. 

597, The Indian Christian population is 170,216. Two seats have 
been allotted to the Indian Christians in the United Provinces, and in 
consultation with the United Provinces branch of the Indian Christian 
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Association, the local Government proposed that there should be a dual 
constituency for the whole province, the electorate being calculated as 
not exceeding 40,000. Voting would be by the single non-transferable vote. 

598. Representations were made from various quarters that, having 
regard to the economic condition of the community, the whole province 
as a constituency would be far too large. It was urged that either the 
province should be divided in half, or that certain towns or districts 
should be formed into special constituencies. The Census report of 
1931 shews that the thirteen districts comprised in the “ Indo-Gangetic 
Plain West ” area contribute 121,951 Indian Christians out of the 
total population of 170,216. In view of the enormous size of a constitu¬ 
ency which includes the whole province, and the fact that the postal 
ballot system could not be used, we asked the local Government to consi¬ 
der two constituencies based on the following division of districts, the 
Indian Christian population of which is as shown:— 

Western Constituency .—Muzaffarnagar (10,155), Meerut (16,909), 
Bulandshahr (13,500), and Moradabad (22,836), a total population 
strength of 63,400, 

Eastern Constituency.— Aligarh (18,250), Agra (8,905), Bareilly 
(13,804), Badaun (15,461), and Muttra (5,675), total 62,095. 

599. While these figures include, we believe, all Christians and not only 
Indian Christians, it will be seen that they produce a total of 125,495, 
and, allowing for the exclusion of Christians other than Indian Christians, 
these constituencies would still represent a large proportion of the total 
Indian Christian population. They would, even so, be large consti¬ 
tuencies, and yet they omit the important towns of Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Cawnpore, where a considerable number of Indian Christians reside. 
The local Government are not prepared to accept these constituencies. 
Taking the figure of 205,000 as the total population, they are unwilling 
to deprive as many as 80,000 Indian Christians of their rights to vote in 
the choice of members of their community. We have no statistics 
shewing how the voting strength is divided as between districts or 
towns. But we feel that this is a matter in which only the local Gov¬ 
ernment have the necessary local knowledge. They propose that voting 
should be by ballot held in the ordinary way at fixed polling stations. 
Not, however, without some misgivings, we recommend the proposal 
of the local Government for a dual constituency covering the whole 
province. We advise that the system of the cumulative vote be 
used. 


The Punjab. 

600. The total Christian population is 392,144. Two seats have been 
allotted to Indian Christians. The local Government at first considered 
the unanimous recommendation of the Provincial Committee that all 
districts with an Indian Christian population of 3,000 or over should be 
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included in one or other of these constituencies, and eventually they 
recommended the selection of the following districts ;— 


I 


n 


Gujranwala 
Sheikhupura 
Shahpur 
Montgomery 
Lyallpur 
Multan 

Population—181,238 
Voting strength—6,542 

This would enfranchise 355,799 out of a total population of 392,144. 

There were many suggestions for redistribution, and we were asked 
to include, if possible, the districts of Ferozepur and Rawalpindi. We 
think, however, after examining various schemes of redistribution, that 
the two constituencies suggested by the local Government are the best, 
and we recommend them for adoption. 

Bihar. 

601. The total population of the Indian Christians is 331.185 to which 
one seat has been allotted. This population is distributed as follows :— 

Roman Catholics .. .. .. .. 163,403 

Other sects .. .. .. .. .. 145,248 

Unclassified .. .. .. .. 32,534 

Bihar under paragraph 5 of the Fifth Schedule is an exception to the 
general rule that a province shall, for the purpose of election to the 
Indian Christian seats, be divided into territorial constituencies. In 
this province, and it appears to us to be an excellent arrangement, the 
Roman Catholic Sabha and the Bihar and Orissa Christian Council will 
each appoint a panel of delegates, one for each 5,000 of their population. 
These delegates will elect the representative, not only for the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, but also for the Federal Assembly. 

602. It is suggested that the Order in Council should specify that each 
college of primary electors should elect 40 delegates for the Roman 
Catholic and a similar number for the Christian Council. We 
understand that an agreement has been reached by which these two 
bodies of delegates will, in practice, each elect a representative to the 
Legislative Assembly and the Federal Assembly alternatively. 

These proposals we recommend for adoption. They have two 
advantages—first, they avoid any cleavage on political lines between 
the Roman Catholics and the Protestants and, secondly, since the large 
majority of Indian Christians belong to backward tribes, these persons 
will still be able to cast their vote in the reserved seats allotted to 
backward tribes in the general constituencies. 


Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Population—174,541 
Voting strength—4,749 
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Assam. 

603. The large majority of Indian Christians in Assam reside in the 
hills, chiefly the Khasia and Jaintia and Lushai Hill tracts. Apart from 
these, numbering 123,000, there sire 73,000 Indian Christians in the Assam 
Valley and only 5,600 in the Surma Valley. If the aboriginals, who are 
Christians, and who have been provided with special “ backward area ” 
seats in the partially excluded tracts, are included in the single consti¬ 
tuency available for Indian Christians, they would then be precluded under 
paragraph 10 of Part IX of the Sixth Schedule to the Act from voting in 
the local backward area constituency. They are therefore excluded. 

604. The unanimous proposal of the local Government and their Pro¬ 
vincial Committee was that, for the first election, the constituency should 
comprise the district of Goalpara, where Christians number 19,000, and 
that in subsequent elections it should be rotated throughout the districts 
of the Assam Valley. We asked the local Government to reconsider this 
proposal, and it is now proposed to limit the Indian Christian con¬ 
stituency to the plains districts of the Assam and Surma Valleys, omitting 
all totally and partially excluded areas. 

605. The constituency would be as follows: The districts of Kamrup, 
Goalpara, Darrang, Nowgong (less the Mikir Hills backward area consti¬ 
tuency), Sibsagar (less the Mikir Hills backward area constituency), 
Lakhimpur (less the Frontier tract), Cachar (less the North Cachar Hills) 
and Sylhet. 

The election would be held separately on a day different from 
the other elections. It was thought that missionaries and pastors in the 
various districts would probably themselves act as agents for getting 
people to the poll. Probably the candidate would only have to visit 
any place once, when the congregation would be assembled to meet him. 
The size of the constituency could materially be reduced by omitting 
the two Surma Valley districts, but there is now a good motor road con¬ 
necting Shillong with Sylhet, and the former long and expensive railway 
journey is no longer necessary. We therefore recommend that the con¬ 
stituency should be as stated in the preceding paragraph. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—SEATS RESERVED FOR BACKWARD AREAS 
AXD BACKWARD TRIBES. 

Distribution of seats between provinces. 

606. The seats in the provincial Legislative Assemblies set aside for 
the representatives of backward areas and backward tribes under the 
provisions of the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act are as 


follows:— 

Madras .. .. .. .. 1 

Bombay .. .. .. .. .. ... 1 

Bihar .. .. .. .. .. .. 7 

Central Provinces and Berar .. .. .. 1 

Assam .. .. .. ,. .. .. 9 

Orissa .. .. .. .. .. .. 5 


Provisions of the Government of Indio, Act. 

607. Under the provisions of the Act, the qualifications of electors 
and candidates are such as may be prescribed, while Schedule V, para¬ 
graph 10, of the Act provides that in a province in which any seats are to 
be filled by representatives of backward areas or backward tribes, some 
or all of those seats may, if it is so prescribed, be treated in the pres¬ 
cribed manner as additional general seats to be reserved for represen¬ 
tatives of such areas or tribes. 

Method of filling the seats allotted to backward areas and 

BACKWARD TRIBES. 

Proposals of the heal Governments. 

608. The Government of Madras, the Government of the Central 
Provinces and in the case of certain of the seats reserved for Orissa', the 
■Government of Bihar and Orissa are strongly in favour of filling these 
seats by nomination. Bombay and Bihar recommend that the seats 
allotted to backward tribes should be treated as additional seats reserved 
for those tribes in multi-member constituencies, election being direct. 
Assam equally contemplate direct election for the seats set aside for back¬ 
ward areas in that province. 


Madras. 

609. We can see no sufficient justification for resorting to nomination 
in the case of Madras. The constituency proposed by the local Govern¬ 
ment contains approximately 12,000 members of the backward tribes who 
possess the franchise qualifications which would entitle them to vote for a 
seat in the provincial legislature under the provisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. Though it is alleged that difficulty is anticipated in 
finding candidates who are members of the tribe, we feel that this is one 
which it should not be impossible to overcome and we are clearly of 
opinion that in these circumstances election should be direct. 
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The Central Provinces. 

610. In the case of the Central Provinces, the local Government origin¬ 
ally recommended nomination to us because of the very large population 
of the aboriginal tribes in that province, the fact that they were vpdbly 
scattered through all the areas of the province, and the impracticability 
of filling a single seat by any method of direct election if all qualified mem¬ 
bers of the backward tribes were to take part in that election. We fully 
appreciate the difficulties seen by the Government and had it been 
mandatory upon us to recommend that the single seat allotted to the 
Central Provinces should cover the whole of the provincial area, we would 
have felt bound to support their recommendation, if only because of the 
administrative difficulties involved. After discussion with them, how¬ 
ever, we are of opinion that the preferable course would be that the seat 
in question should be filled from a special constituency based on a typical 
backward tribal area, the candidature for the seat being thrown open 
to the members of backward tribes anywhere in the province. Members 
of the tribes who fall outside the area of the constituency will 
be entitled to vote in the ordinary general constituencies. An arrange¬ 
ment on these lines will secure for the backward tribes a spokes¬ 
man in the legislatures who belongs to their number, who has 
been elected by members of the tribes from a typical constituency, 
and who will (for the circumstances of the tribes differ but little in the 
various parts of the province), be able to represent the special needs and 
opinions of those tribes in the province as a whole. 

611. In the light of discussionjjwitk us, the local Government accept 
our view as to the advantages of constituting a special constituency of the 
nature to which we have referred. They recommend as alternatives for 
this purpose a constituency located in the tahsils of Mandla-Seoni and a 
constituency located in the tahsils of Niwas-Dindo.i. But they strongly 
favour the former of these alternatives, and we accept their view. No 
question in these circumstances arises of filling the seat allotted to 
backward areas in the Central Provinces by nomination. We take the 
opportunity to add that we learn with much satisfaction from the local 
Government that in addition to the seat reserved for them, the backward 
tribes, if they exercise the francliise, have in addition a reasonable chance 
of securing an unreserved seat in no fewer than five general consti¬ 
tuencies. 

Orissa. 

612. The position is different in the case of Orissa. Five seats are 
allotted to backward areas and tribes in this province. Of these, it is pro¬ 
posed that four should be allotted to the Khondmals sub-division, and to 
those areas of the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts which will be trans¬ 
ferred from Madras. The local Government, whose views are supported 
by the Government of Madras, are strongly of opinion that it is quite im¬ 
practicable to fill the seats allotted to the Khondmals sub-division and to 
the areas to be transferred from Madras by any method of direct election. 
They state that at the present stage, there is no member of the primitive 
tribes in this area who is capable of representing them, and that in view 
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6f their excitable and backward condition, serious dangers of disturbance 
are to be apprehended, owing to the exacerbation of feelings between 
the supporters of rival candidates, if a system of direct election is intro¬ 
duced* In the light of our discussions with the local Governments con¬ 
cerned, and with officers with an intimate first hand knowledge of the 
areas in question, we accept the view of the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, and we recommend that four of the five seats to be allotted to 
Orissa should be filled by nomination by the Governor acting in his dis¬ 
cretion. The fifth seat will be reserved in a multi-member constituency 
in the district of Sambalpur, in which no difficulty arises about a 
system of direct election, in the same way as the backward tribal seats 
proposed for Bombay and Bihar which are discussed in the following 
paragraph. 


Bombay and Bihab. 

613. In Bombay and in Bihar, the local Governments recommend that 
the backward area seats should be reserved in multi-member general con¬ 
stituencies under the provisions of Schedule V, paragraph 10, of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act. We discussed in some detail with both local Gov¬ 
ernments the suitability of an arrangement of this nature. But in both 
cases it appears that the degree of development of the backward tribes is 
such that there need be no fear that its adoption will be inimical to their 
interests , and in Bihar in particular we are informed (and this statement 
was corroborated by members of the backward tribes who appeared 
before us) that the representatives of the tribes, and those individuals who 
have most closely concerned themselves with them in the past, agree that 
this course (coupled with a proviso that the persons to fill the backward 
area seats must themselves be members of the backward tribes) was likely 
to give the most satisfactory results. In the circumstances, we accept the 
proposals of the local Governments concerned. 

614. The Bombay Provincial Committee recommended the location 
of the backward tribal seat in West Khandesh, on the ground that this 
district had the largest population of aboriginal and hill tribes in the 
Presidency, with a tribal population of over 281,000, Surat coming 
next with 2,68,000. The proposals submitted to us by the 
local Government, however, allot the backward tribes seat to West 
Khandesh West general constituency with an area of 3,782 square miles, 
the effect of which would be to exclude the tribal population of West 
Khandesh East general and so substantially to weaken the case for alloca¬ 
ting the backward tribal seat in this constituency. We suggested to the 
local Government in these circumstances that Surat, with a tribal popula¬ 
tion of 268,000 and an area of only 1,647 square miles, would be a more 
suitable constituency for the backward tribes. But they are strongly of 
opinion that their original proposal is preferable; and they urge in support 
of it that there is no doubt that the backward tribes of the West Khandesh 
West constituency are more primitive in their mode of life and charac¬ 
teristics, and therefore more typically representative of their class than 
those of the Surat district; and that having regard to the backward 
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•condition of the tribes it is desirable to select a constituency such as West 
itOmn^wVi West rather than an extensive constituency with a large elec¬ 
torate such as Surat. In the light of the explanations furnished by the 
local Government we defer to their strongly expressed view that the back¬ 
ward area seat should be assigned to the constituency of West Khandeeb 
West. 

Assam. 

615. No fewer than nine seats are allotted to the backward areas 
in this province. The members of the backward tribes in Assam have 
marked characteristics of their own, which distinguish them from the rest 
-of the province, and indicate very clearly the constituencies to be framed 
for the tribal seats. The distribution recommended by the local 
'Government is shown in Appendix XI in Volume II of our Report. 

Qualifications of electors. 

616. In the case of Orissa, no question arises of prescribing a qualifica¬ 
tion for electors in the case of the four seats to be filled by nomination. 

617. In the case of Bombay the local Government, in the interests of 
producing a representative electorate, recommend a differential qualifica¬ 
tion, the details of which are given in Appendix V in Volume II of our 
Report, and the general suitability of which we accept. 

618. In Madras, Bihar, the Central Provinces and in the case of the 
one seat to be filled by direct election in Orissa, the ordinary qualifications 
of electors which are embodied in the Sixth Schedule to the Government 
of India Act will apply. 

619. In the case of Assam, where conditions are somewhat peculiar, 
the local Government have made specific proposals for differential fran¬ 
chisee, which, after-discussion with them, we regard as suitable, and 
recommend for acceptance. The qualifications in question are set out in 
Appendix XI in Volume II of our Report. 

Qualifications of candidates. 

620. We recommend that in every case a candidate should be requir¬ 
ed to be a member of a backward tribe in the provinoe who, is an eleQtor 
in the constituency or in any other constituency in the province. 
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PART n. 

CHAPTER XV.—PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

Provincial proposals for the delimitation of constituencies. 

621. The seats allotted to the provincial Legislative Councils in the 
different provinces, and their distribution, are shown in the table which 
follows •— 
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622. We are not concerned with the seats to be filled by the Governor 
acting in his discretion, or with the seats to be filled in Bengal and Bihar 
by the members of the Legislative Assembly in those provinces. The 
recommendations which follow have reference solely to the general, 
Muhammadan, European and Indian-Christian seats' to be filled by 
direct election. 

623. Under the provisions of Schedule V, paragraph 15, of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, all the constituencies in question will be territorial 
constituencies, and a province may either, if it is so prescribed as regards 
any class of constituency, be formed into a single territorial constituency, 
or it may be divided into such number of territorial constituencies as is 
considered necessary. 
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expected to solicit votes from men. While we are of opinion that such a 
restriction would encourage Muhammadan candidates and voters in Sind 
to play their part in this novel experiment, we had to inform the ladies 
who represented this case to us that this question was disposed of by the 
Act, and so falls outside the scope of our enquiry. 

(c) The qualifications of candidates. 

338. Schedule V, paragraph 12 (a) of the Government of India Act 
leaves the qualifications of candidates for women’s constituencies to be 
prescribed. We recommend, in the interests of facilitating the candi¬ 
dature of women, that candidature should be confined to women who 
possess the franchise qualifications which would entitle them to vote 
in any constituency in the province. In the light of the views expressed 
to us, we think however that it is unnecessary to prescribe a differential 
rate of deposit for women candidates. Our recommendation has the 
general support of the provinces concerned. 

(i d) The representation </ urban and rural areas. 

339. The Indian Franchise Committee were in favour of the reserva¬ 
tion of the seats set aside for women in urban areas. There are obvious 
advantages in action on these lines. Urban areas, at any rate at 
the present stage, are likely to contain the largest number of well 
educated and progressive women, and generally speaking to afford the 
largest choice of really well-qualified women candidates. It is also 
possible in a town to select certain areas as more suitable for the pur¬ 
pose, and to exclude undesirable places. Moreover, in so far as the object of 
the reservation of the seats now under consideration is to provide 
exponents of women’s interests in the legislatures, it is relevant that 
there is unlikely to be any very marked conflict of interest and outlook 
between women in urban and women in rural areas. This was pointed 
out by the Government of Bihar. 

Views of local Governments. 

340. Our own disposition in these circumstances is definitely in favour 
of confining the constituencies from which women are to be returned 
to urban areas. But we recognize that the matter is one in which 
circumstances may differ in the different provinces, and the recommenda¬ 
tions which we have received in fact vary considerably. Thus, Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces and the Punjab think it desirable to divide 
the seats for representatives of women between urban and rural areas. 
Bengal, Bihar, the Central Provinces, Orissa and Sind, favour the alloca¬ 
tion of these seats exclusively to urban areas. And the same is true of 
Assam, where it is now proposed that the single seat set aside for the re¬ 
presentative of women should be permanently located in Shillong. 


Our recommendation. 

341. On a consideration of the problem as a whole, we have 
reached the conclusion that here, as in certain other respects, it 
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which is well balanced, which takes full account of the legitimate claims 
and wishes of the various interests affected, and which has the general 
support of representative public opinion in the province concerned. 

(a) Basis of delimitation. 

027. The main question for decision is whether the appropriate basis 
for the delimitation of constituencies in a body such as a provincial 
Legislative Council should be population, or voting strength, or a combi¬ 
nation of these two factors : and whether, in the event of a combination 
of the two being regarded as the more suitable solution, emphasis should 
be laid rather on voting strength than on population. Considerations 
such as area, the difficulty of communications and the like, are of less 
importance in the case of provincial Legislative Councils than in the case 
of provincial Legislative Assemblies. The same is to a large extent 
true of considerations of population. The provincial Legislative Councils 
will be small in size. They will be elected by an electorate which is 
relatively very small indeed, and which is composed of individuals who 
possess high property qualifications, or who have Tendered distinguished 
public service, and which will be of such a nature that methods of polling 
which would be impracticable in the case of a provincial Assembly 
will admit of examination, and that certain specific difficulties which 
confronted us in dealing with the delimitation of provincial Assemblies 
will not arise. 

628. We are ourselves disposed to the view that, having regard to the 
character of the electorate and to the position of provincial Legisla¬ 
tive Councils in the constitutional scheme, the most important factor in 
the delimitation of constituencies should probably be voting strength. 
But we are equally of opinion that some weight must be attached to 
population, in the interests of securing that the distribution of seats in 
the provincial Councils bears some relation to the distribution of popula¬ 
tion in the province concerned, We are of opinion in these circumstances 
that the broad basis of delimitation should be voting strength coupled 
with population. In specific instances we recognise that it may however 
be necessary to depart from this standard, in the interests of securing 
representation for a section of a province which, whether on population 
or on voting strength, would be unlikely to secure that degree of repre¬ 
sentation to which its linguistic or its geographical position, or its past 
history, legitimately entitles it. 

Proposals of local Governments. 

629. The proposals of the individual provinces, generally speaking, 
conform to the standard which we suggest. In Madras the local Govern¬ 
ment, who were originally disposed to consider that population would be 
a safer guide, have deferred to the strongly expressed view of their Pro¬ 
vincial Committee that distribution should be based on voting strength, 
subject, in the case of the general seats, to the allocation of a minimum of 
one seat to each district, except the Nilgiris. Bombay, where the Provincial 
Committee were originally disposed to favour voting strength alone, finally 
adopt the criterion of voting strength and population, on the ground that 
" in view of the wide divergence between the population and the voting 
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strength of the various parts of the Presidency ” a distribution based on 
voting strength alone “ would not result in a very equitable distribution 
of seats Bengal base their urban constituencies on voting strength and 
population ; but, in the case of the rural constituencies, think it preferable 
to adopt population only as the criterion. They remark in the case of 
those constituencies that “ having regard to area they are of opinion 
that population is a sounder principle to follow than voting strength. 
Otherwise there is a danger that different parts of the province would 
be unequally represented ”. The United Province's have framed their 
constituencies on a basis which appears to give weight to population 
and voting strength alike and which aims at securing a reasonable 
balance between the claims of urban and rural areas. Bihar, in addition 
to population and voting strength, have given weight to considerations 
of administrative convenience, while in Assam the dominating factor 
has been the necessity for securing an equitable distribution of seats 
between the two Valleys, a distribution in which population and voting 
strength have both played their part, 

Our recommendation, 

630. From the preceding analysis, it will be seen that, broadly speak¬ 
ing, the recommendations of local Governments are based on population 
and voting strength. Wc regard that basis as generally appropriate, 
but we think it unnecessary in the case of Bengal, where the local Govern¬ 
ment, for the reasons given by them, have adopted population only as the 
criterion in the case of their rural constituencies, to press them to consider 
a revision based on voting strength, and we equally think it unnecessary 
to ask the Government of Madras to review their proposals with the object 
of giving greater weight to population. Here as elsewhere we are disposed 
to attach great importance to the different conditions of the different 
provinces, and to refrain from any radical alteration in the recommenda¬ 
tions advanced by a local Government, unless we are satisfied that it is 
fundamentally unsound. 

(6) Representation of urban and rural interests. 

631. Having regard to the wholly different character of the electorate 
the relative representation of urban and rural interests i# of very much 
less importance in the case of the provincial Legislative Councils than 
in that of the provincial Legislative Assemblies. We are ourselves in¬ 
clined to doubt whether in the ordinary course any very serious difference 
of opinion between urban and rural interests is likely to manifest itself 
in discussions in provincial Legislative Councils. But, in view more 
particularly of the importance of this question in provincial Assemblies, 
we are generally of opinion that some specific representation for urban 
interests in the provincial Councils is desirable in those provinces in 
which there is a substantial and important urban element. 

Views of local Governments. 

632. The attitude of the different provinces varies considerably-. In 
Madras, the local Government originally strongly urged on the Provincial 
Committee the desirability of allotting seven general seats out of 46 

<J2 
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elected seats to Madras City, and to six groups of towns with a population 
of not less than 50,000. In deference to the strongly expressed and 
reiterated view of the Provincial Committee, which appears to have a 
substantial degree of support from public opinion, and after discussion 
with them, they ultimately decided, however, to accept the view of the 
Committee that urban representation should be confined to the district of 
Madras City, to which however two urban general seats should be allotted. 
Bombay, in agreement with their Provincial Committee and public 
opinion, allot four general seats out of twenty, and two Muhammadan 
seats out of five, to urban areas. Bengal assign three seats out of 27 
general and Muhammadan ■ seats to urban constituencies. The United 
Provinces assign ten out of 51—a figure which will, in their opinion, do 
justice to urban and rural interests alike. The matter is of no import¬ 
ance in Bihar and Assam, neither of which has an urban population 
of any size, and neither of which accordingly allots any seats to urban 
areas. 

Our recommendation. 

633. As will be seen from the preceding examination of the views of 
local Governments, the provinces in their proposals have primarily in 
view their own local conditions, and it is impossible to derive any common 
principle from their recommendations. But in every case in which 
there is a substantial urban population in a province, specific provi¬ 
sion has been made on a more or less generous scale for urban interests. 
In Madras, which forms an exception to this rule, to the extent that 
the urban representation proposed is exceedingly small, having regard 
to the size and importance of urban interests in the province, we are 
satisfied that the proposal of the Provincial Committee, as accepted by 
the local Government, has the general support of public opinion behind 
it. After a detailed examination of the proposals of the various provin¬ 
ces, we are prepared to accept generally both the basis of urban repre¬ 
sentation which they propose and the degree of urban representation 
recommended by them. 

(c) Question whether constituencies shall be single-member or multi-member. 

634. As in the cas • of the provincial Assemblies, there is a marked 
difference of view between the different provinces on the question whether 
constituencies shall he single or multi-member. Bengal, the United 
Provinces, Bihar, and Assam are in favour of single member constituencies. 
Bombay propose single-member constituencies for the Muham¬ 
madan seats, but plural-member with the cumulative system of voting 
for the general seats. Madras favours a combination of multi-member 
and single-member. The real advantage of a system of multi-member 
constituencies is the protection which it gives to minorities. That 
protection is less necessary in a body of the character and composition 
of the provincial Legislative Councils, and we would ourselves have seen 
no strong objection in these circumstances to the employment of single¬ 
member constituencies everywhere. In view, however, of the very 
strongly expressed desire of Bombay for multi-member general consti¬ 
tuencies and of the support lent by the local Government and the Pro¬ 
vincial Committee in Madras to the creation of a certain number of 
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multi-member constituencies in that province, we are prepared to accept 
the proposals of the two local Governments concerned. Elsewhere 
we recommend, in agreement with the local Governments and their 
provincial Committees, that constituencies should be single-member. 

(d) Selection of constituencies to be filled for 3, 6, or 9 years, on the occasion 
of the first elections under the new constitution. 

635. Under the provisions of paragraph 18 of the Fifth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act, the selection of these constituencies 
is vested in the Governor acting in his discretion, and it would, we 
think, in these circumstances be inappropriate for us to make any 
recommendation regarding them. We have, however, been favoured 
in the various provinces concerned with suggestions from the local Gov¬ 
ernment as to a possible basis of selection, and, without making any 
recommendation we accordingly place these suggestions (which are the 
result of considerable discussion in the Provincial Committees), on record 
in the provincial Appendices in Volume II of our Keport, in case they 
may be of assistance, when the time comes for the passing of an order 
by the Governor acting in his discretion under the provisions of para¬ 
graph 18 of the Fifth Schedule. 

(e) Method of voting. 

636. We are strongly of opinion that, as in the case of provincial 
Legislative Assemblies, the method of voting in any province in which 
multi-member constituencies have been established should be the cumu¬ 
lative method, and we recommend this for acceptance. A point of 
min or importance which has been raised by various provinces is the 
question whether voting should be by postal ballot. We refer to this 
question in Chapter XXL 

Proposals of individual provinces. 

637. We now turn to the detailed suggestions of the individual provin¬ 
ces for the delimitation of constituencies in their provincial Legislative 
Councils. The arrangements proposed, and our recommendations 
regarding them, are as follows :— 

Madras. 

638. The proposals of the local Government are based on an exhaus¬ 
tive examination and discussion of various alternatives with the Pro¬ 
vincial Delimitation Committee. As stated above, they are based 
essentially on voting strength, and they contemplate the creation of 
a certain number of multi-member constituencies. They allot two seats 
only, which will be assigned to the district of the City of Madras, to 
urban representation. On all these points, we have already indicated our 
readiness to accept the general view of the local Government. As 
regards the method of voting in multi-member constituencies, the local 
Government favour the single non-transferable vote, but, as stated above, 
we are of opinion that the right method to adopt is, as recommended by 
the Indian Franchise Committee, the system of the cumulative vote, and 
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no difficulty should arise in the employment of this system with an elec¬ 
torate of a standing so high as that contemplated for the provincial Legis¬ 
lative Council. 

639. Under the local Government’s proposals, the 35 general seats 
will be distributed on the basis of one seat per district save in the case 
of the district of the Nilgiris, which will be combined with Coimbatore. The 
balance of eleven seats will be distributed between the eight districts 
which have the largest voting strength. The seven Muhammadan con¬ 
stituencies will be distributed to groups of districts on a consideration 
of their voting strength. Of the proposed general and Muhammadan 
constituencies, ten will be multi-member. It is proposed, with the 
concuirence of the representatives of the Indian Christian communities, 
to form the three seats allotted to the Indian Christians into a three- 
member constituency covering the whole Presidency, the voters being 
too few in number (339 in all), and too scattered, to make the creation 
of three separate single-member territorial constituencies practicable. 
The single seat allotted to Europeans will cover the whole area of the 
Presidency. The number of voters is estimated at 1,064. 

Bombay. 

640. As will be seen from the table in paragraph 621 above, there are 
26 elective seats. The basis of distribution recommended by the 
local Government and their Provincial Committee is population 
and voting strength, and it is proposed on this basis to allot four 
urban general and two Muhammadan seats to Bombay City, The 
remaining sixteen general seats will be allotted to eight rural 
constituencies formed out of the sixteen districts of the Presidency, 
the grouping of contiguous districts being made without regard to the 
revenue divisions. An arrangement on these lines will, in the view of the 
local Government, simplify the preparation and maintenance of the elec¬ 
toral rolls and the holding of elections, more particularly having regard 
to the fact that since the electoral qualifications for the Provincial 
Legislative Council and the Council of State are the same, the same basis 
can be adopted for the somewhat smaller number of seats allotted to 
Bombay in the Council of State The number of voters in the general con¬ 
stituencies is provisionally estimated at 20,311. The local Government 
propose to allot the three Muhammadan seats which will remain available 
for distribution after two seats have been assigned to Bombay City to 
the three divisions of the Presidency. The total number of voters for 
the five Muhammadan seats is estimated at 1,235. The single European 
seat will cover the whole area of the Presidency, and the number of 
voters is estimated at 1,093. Voting for it will be by postal ballot. We 
regard the proposals of the local Government as generally suitable, and 
we are satisfied that they appear to have the support of public opinion in. 
the province, 

Bengal 

641. The proposals of the local Government have been framed in 
complete agreement with the Provincial Delimitation Committee, 
and they appear to have provoked no public criticism. They 
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proceed on the basis of allotting two of the general seats to urban 
areas and eight to rural areas, and creating one Muhammadan urban and 
sixteen Muhammadan rural seats. The general and Muhammadan con¬ 
stituencies will all be single-member, but it is proposed, in deference to 
the unanimous view of the representative European bodies in the Presi¬ 
dency, to combine the three European seats in a single multi-member 
constituency. 

642. The general and Muhammadan communities are entitled to one 
urban seat each on the basis of population. On voting strength the general 
community, if given a slight weightage, would be entitled to two seats. 
But the local Government and the Provincial Committee are of opinion 
that it would be a mistake to deal with this matter on the basis of a strict 
mathematical calculation, and, having regard to general considerations, 
they are unanimously of opinion that two general and one Muhammadan 
seats should, as stated above, be allotted to urban areas and that the consti¬ 
tuencies should be the same as the constituencies for the present Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, namely, Calcut! a, the 24-Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly. 
The acceptance of this recommendation involves a weightage for urban 
areas, of 64 per cent, in the case of Muhammadan seats, and 80 per cent, 
in the case of general seats. We are of opinion that the weightage pro¬ 
posed for urban areas, having regard to the great importance of Calcutta, 
and the surrounding urban districts, is not excessive, and we recommend 
it for acceptance. In other respects, we regard the local Government’s 
proposals which, as stated above, have the full support of the Provincial 
Committee, and which have been generally accepted by the public, as 
suitable. 

The United Provinces. 

643. The local Government base their proposals on single-member 
constituencies, and recommend that five general and five Muhammadan 
seats should be assigned to urban areas out of a total of 51. They admit 
that the figure is chosen in a somewhat arbitrary fashion, and that it gives 
a higher proportion of urban seats than that in the Lower House. But 
their considered opinion is that any reduction in the number of urban 
seats below the figure which they propose would result in making the 
urban representation ineffective ; that the proposed number is justifiable; 
and that an allocation of ten seats to urban and 41 to rural areas produces 
a result which gives full weight to the legitimate claims of both. The urban 
constituencies proposed are based on a grouping of tbe eighteen towns 
in the United Provinces which have a population of not less than 50,000. 
The local Government urge in support of their proposal that the smaller 
towns will contain very few voters for the Provincial Council, and that it 
is unreasonable to subject a candidate to the expense and inconvenience 
of canvassing a large number of towns, each of which contains only a 
very small number of voters. Apart from this, they regard towns of the 
size suggested as affording a suitable basis for urban representation in the 
case of a body such as the Provincial Legislative Council. The European 
seat will cover the whole area of the United Provinces 

644. The distribution of urban seats which the local Government 
recommend was unanimously accepted by the Provincial Advisory 
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Conference, and so far as we can judge, has also been accepted by the 
public. But the majority of the Muhammadan members of the Conference 
were in favour of reducing the number of Muhammadan urban seats 
from five to four. The local Government, however, are strongly of opinion 
that their own proposal is the right one, and that, as in the case of the 
provincial Assembly, the number of Muhammadan and general urban 
seats should be the same. They add that the regrouping of the cities 
which would be necessary if the Muhammadan urban electorate were to 
be formed into four constituencies, would reduce the representation to be 
given to Oudh, and that the eastern cities of Benares, Mirzapur and 
Gorakhpur, by being grouped with Fyzabad and Allahabad, might also 
secure an insufficient representation. We have carefully considered 
this question in the light of the views expressed by the local Government, 
and in view of their very strong recommendation, we accept their proposal 
that the number of Muhammadan urban seats should be fixed at five, and 
that the constituencies should be framed on the basis proposed by them. 
In all other respects we regard their proposals which, as stated above, 
have the support of the Provincial Advisory Conference, and of public 
opinion, as suitable. 

Bihar. 

645 The local Government recommend that the one European 
seat should cover the whole area of the province, and that voting for it 
should be by post. The nine general and the four Muhammadan seats 
have been distributed on a consideration of population, voting strength and 
administrative convenience, and have been assigned to single-member 
constituencies. Voting will be by postal ballot. The local Government 
have taken pains to ensure that the constituencies shall not cut across 
either divisional or district boundaries, an objective which they have 
attained, save in the case of the Gaya-Chota Nagpur Muhammadan 
constituencies where it is impossible to secure it consistently with the 
framing of a suitable constituency. Their proposals have the support 
of public opinion and the Provincial Delimitation Committee and we 
recommend them for acceptance. 

Assam. 

646. Here, as in the case of the provincial Legislative Assembly, 
the vital question is the distribution of the seats available betwen the 
Assam Valley and the Surma Valley. The local Government have taken, 
so far as possible, the district as the unit of allocation. They recommend, 
in agreement with their Provincial Committee, that in accordance with 
the desire of the European Association in the province, one of the two 
European seats should be allotted to each Valley, the electorate in the 
case of the Assam Valley being estimated at 1,300 and in the case of the 
Surma Valley at 600. 

647. It is proposed to allot one general seat to each of the six districts 
in the Assam Valley, one to the backward area districts in the Assam 
Valley and three to the Surma Valley, of which one will be assigned to 
Cachar (excluding the North Cachar Hills), one to an East Sylhet, and one 
to a West Sylhet constituency. This distribution of the general seats 
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is generally accepted by the Provincial Delimitation Committee and 
by public opinion. In the case of the six Muhammadan seats, 
the local Government suggest that two should be assigned to the 
Assam Valley, and four to the Surma Valley. Of the Surma Valley 
seats one will be allotted to Cachar with the addition of Karimganj 
district, and the remaining three will be assigned to Sylhet less 
Karimganj. There has been considerable discussion as to whether 
the three Muhammadan seats allotted to Sylhet less Karimganj should 
not be a plural-member constituency t The local Government state, 
however, in the light of the expressions of opinion received from the Pro¬ 
vincial Delimitation Committee and from the public, that while “ local 
Muhammadan opinion is somewhat divided on the matter, Government 
are satisfied that single-member constituencies are generally preferred ’ . 
They accordingly recommend that the three seats allotted to this area 
should be filled in single-member constituencies based on Sadr Sylhet, 
Habiganj and Sunamganj, with the addition in each case of certain thanas 
in South Sylhet. The Muhammadan electors who are resident in the 
partially excluded areas of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and the Garo Hills 
districts would vote in the Lower Assam Muhammadan constituency in 
the Assam Valley. The proposals of the local Government for the 
Muhammadan constituencies represent the outcome of long discussion in 
the Provincial Committee and of close examination by the Government ; 
they appear to have the general support of public opinion in the pro¬ 
vince, and we recommend them for acceptance. 
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PART in. 

FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 

CHAPTER XVI.—COMMERCE. 


648. Under the existing constitution seven seats (excluding one seat 
for Burma in the Council of State) are allotted to Commerce and Industry 
in the Central Legislatures. 

(») Legislative Assembly .. .. 5 seats. 

(it) Counoil of State .. .. 2 seats. 

649. Of the seven seats, one 'in the Legislative. Assembly is filled by 
nomination the remaining six by election. Then again, six are provincial 
and the remaining seat, the non-Provincial, is that which is filled by 
nomination. A further classification is as follows -• 


(i) Legislative Assembly. 
4 elected—allotted to Indian Commerce 

1 nominated—allotted to European Commerce 

(ii) Council of Stale. 

2 elected—allotted to European Commerce 




4 

3 


Madras . 
Bombay 


Bengal 


Non-pro- 

vinoial. 


Bombay 
Bengal . 


650. Existing Constituencies. 

(i) Legislative Assembly. No. of seats. 

Southern India Chamber of Commerce .. .. 1 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau .. ., 1 

Bombay Mill Owners’ Association 1 

and >by rotation.. 1 

Ahmodabad Mill Owners’ Association J 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce") 
and 

Marwari Association 
and 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha.. 

Nominated .. .. ,. .. .. I 

(ii) Council of State. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce ., .. 1 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce .. .. .. 1 


>by rotation 


Future distribution. 


651. The Indian Franchise Committee advert to the anomalous nature 
of the seats assigned to European commerce and propose that the system 
of nomination should be wholly abolished, and that the representation 
should, without being split between the two Houses, be concentrated in 
the Assembly. They recommend, moreover, that the total number of 
commerce seats should be increased by one. But the Government of 
India Act raises the seats by four, thus making the aggregate number 
eleven. The distribution is as follows 

Seats. 


Madras 
Bombay .. 
Bengal 

Non-provincial 


2 

3 

3 

3 
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Recommendation of provincial governments. 


Madras. 


652. The local Government propose the following'constituencies 


The Madras Chamber o^Commerce 
The Madras Trades Association 
and 

The United Planters of Southern India 


>combined 


J 


1 seat. 


The Southern India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. 

The Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Associa¬ 
tion 

and 

The Andhra Chamber of Commerce 


^.combined 


1 seat. 


As in the case of the Provincial Assembly we removed the Andhra 
Chamber of Commerce, it follows that that Chamber must be deleted from 
the second constituency above. In other respects we accept the local 
Government’s proposals. 


Bombay. 

653. The local Government recommend that the three seats should 


be thus allotted :— 



Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
and 

Bombay Trades Association . . 

^ combined 

1 seat. 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber .. 

h. 

1 seat. 

Bombay Mill Owners’ Association 
and 

■0 

Y by rotation 

1 seat. 


i. 

Ahmedabad Mill Owners’ Association .. J 


We regard the local Government’s proposals as generally suitable 
and recommend them for acceptance. 


Bengal. 


654. The local Government propose that the constituencies should be 
as follows 

Seats. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce .. .. .. 1 

The Indian Jute Mills Association .. .. .. 1 

An electoral college consisting of the Indian Commerce 

constituencies adopted for the provincial Lower House 1 

The electoral college will be composed of fifteen members, to ba 


elected in the following manner :— 

Members. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce .. .. 6 

The Marwari Association .. .. .. .. 3 

The Bengal Mahajan Sablia . . .. .. 3 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce .. .. .. 3 


Total 


15 
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655. In regard to the Provincial Assembly we recommended the 
substitution of the Indian Chamber of Commerce for the Bengal Mahajan 
Sabha. In consequence thereof, we accept the Bengal Government’s pro¬ 
posal, but substitute for the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The non-provincial seats. 

656. The three non-provincial seats are allotted under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act as follows:— 

(1) The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry ; 


(2) The Associated Chambers of Commerce ; and 

(3) Commercial Bodies in Northern India. 


We recommend that the seat to be filled by the last mentioned con¬ 
stituency, shall comprise the following Chambers : — 


(1) Northern India Chamber of Commerce 

(2) Punjab Chamber of Commerce 


Punjab. 


(3) Upper India Chamber of Commerce i . United Province*. 


657. We have received a belated request from the Sugar Mills Associa¬ 
tion that that body should bo included in the constituency allotted to 
commercial bodies in Northern India. We received no recommendation 
to this effect from any local Government. Nor can we at this late 
stage consider an application of this nature without consulting 
Provincial Governments and without giving full consideration to the 
rival claims of various bodies representing interests such as tea and coal. 


658. We append to this Chapter a tentative suggestion for the rules 
to govern the qualifications of electors and candidates, and the electorate, 
for the provincial and non-provincial seats. 
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appendix TO CHAPTER XVI. 

The following are our tentative suggestions for the rules to regulate the composi¬ 
tion of the electorate for the provincial and non-provinoial seats, and the qualifica¬ 
tions of electors and candidates in them. 


FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 
NON-PROVINCIAL COMMERCIAL SEATS. 


COMPOSITION OF ELECTORATE AND QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS, 
j. (i) Tits Federation op Indian Chambers op Commerce and Industry, and 


(2) The Associated Chambers op Commerce. 


The election by these two bodies shall be as follows :— 

The nomination of a candidate for election shall he made by means of a resolu¬ 
tion of the executive committee of a member body (being a member of the organisa¬ 
tion concerned). 


The member bodies shall after the receipt of the nominations be called upon to 
vote for one of the candidates validly nominated, and the voting by a member body 
shall be by means of a resolution of its executive committee. 

Explanation .—The words “ executive committee ” shall mean such committed 
•f a member body as is, by its rules, entrusted with the general management of it* 
affairs, by whatsoever name such oommittee may be called. 

2. (3) Commercial bodies in Northern India. 

In respect of the seat to be filled by this body, the constituency shall comprise 
the following chambers :— 

1. Northern India Chamber of Commerce .. 

VPunjab. 


t. Punjab Chamber of Commerce 


3. Upper India Chamber of Commerce . . United Provinces. 


Such members of the aforesaid bodies shall be entitled to take part in the elec¬ 
tion as, 


(t) in the cause of a firm, Hindu joint family concern, or individual, 

it or he resides or has a place of business in India, is engaged in trade, 
commerce or industry and in any one of the five income-ta* years 
immediately preceding the preparation of the electoral roll, has been 
assessed to income-tax on an income of not less than Rs. 10,000 
derived from trade, commerce or industry. 

(ii) In the case of an incorporated oompany or a corporation, 

it has a place of business in India, is engaged in trade, commerce or 
industry, and possesses a paid up capital of not less than Rs. 1 lakh. 

The rules prescribed in the Appendix to Chapter IX shall apply mutatis 

mutandis. 


3. Qualifications of candidates. 

The rules prescribed in respect of candidates in the Appendix to Chapter IX 
•hall apply mu tails mutandis. 
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PROVINCIAL COMMERCIAL SEATS. 

The qualifications of electors and candidates for the eight Commerce seats in 
the Federal Assembly assigned to the Provinces of Bengal, Madras and Bombay shall 
be as follows :— 

1. QUALIFICATIONS OP VOTERS. 

Those who are entitled to take part in the eleotion to the Provincial Assemb¬ 
lies shall also be entitled to take part in the election to the Federal Assembly. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. 

Those eligible to represent the Associations concerned in the Provincial Assem- 
liee shall be likewise eligible to hold the seats in the Federal Assembly. 
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FEDERAL ASSEMBLY 

CHAPTER XVII.—LANDHOLDERS’ SEATS. 

659. One seat to represent the great landholders is assigned to each 
of the provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Bihar, and the Central Provinces and Berar in the present 
Legislative Assembly, and the Government of India Act, 1935, provides 
that these seats shall be retained in the future Federal Assembly. Under 
the provisions of paragraph 23 (6) of the First Schedule to the Act, the 
constituencies will be filled by such persons voting in such territorial 
constituencies and in such manner as may bo prescribed. Under the 
provisions of paragraph 25 (ii) of the First Schedule to the Act, candi¬ 
dates for these constituencies must possess such qualifications as may 
be prescribed. 

Qualifications of electors and candidates. 

660. It is obvious, having regard to the differences in the level of 
wealth in the various provinces, and the differences in provincial condi¬ 
tions, that it is impracticable to prescribe a common level of qualifica¬ 
tion for electors in all provinces. The specific qualifications which we 
recommend after consideration of the views of tho local Governments 
are set out in paragraphs 662 to 668 below. We are of opinion that a 
candidate should be required to possess the qualifications requisite 
under paragraph 1 of the First Schedule to the Government of India 
Act, and that ho should in addition be an elector in the constituency in 
which he wishes to stand. 

Provincial proposals, 

661. We now turn to the proposals of individual provinces. 

Madras 

662. The local Government recommend that the six territorial consti¬ 
tuencies which are allotted to landholders in the provincial Legislative 
Assombly should be combined to form a single constituency to elect 
to tho seat assigned to landholders in the Federal Assembly. The 
electorate is estimated at 1,135. The qualifications of electors will be 
the same as those for the provincial constituencies, viz., residence in the 
constituency for not less than 120 days in the previous year; and being a 
zamindar, janmi or malikanadar who possesses an annual income, cal¬ 
culated as may be prescribed, from an estate in Madras of not less than 
Rs. 3,000 per annum, who is registered as the janmi of land assessed 
at not less than Rs. 1,500 per annum, or who receives a malikana allow¬ 
ance from Government of not less than Rs. 3,000 per annum. These 
proposals have the support of the Provincial Committee who, in agree¬ 
ment with the local Government, recommend that voting should be 
by post. We rega d them as generally suitable, and recommend them 
for acceptance. 

Bombay. 

663. The electorate for the seat reserved for landholders in the present 
Legislative Assembly is composed of the Gujarat and Deccan Sardars 
and Inamdars who elect to the landholders’ seats in the provincial 
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Legislative Council. The local Government recommend that thi* 
system should continue, and their view is accepted by the majority of 
the Provincial Committee. We should, however, record that a mino¬ 
rity of three in the Provincial Committee expressed the view that as 
the Gujarat SardaTs number 175 only as against 534 Deccan Sardars 
and Inamdars, they will never have an opportunity of securing the seat, 
and they recommend in these circumstances that the seat should be 
rotated at successive elections between the Gujarat Sardars and Inam¬ 
dars and the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars. We have already indicat¬ 
ed that save in quite special circumstances we are strongly opposed to 
rotation, which we regard as unsound in principle, and while it may 
be that the Gujarat Sardars, being in a definite minority in the consti¬ 
tuency, will stand less chance of securing the seat than the Deccan 
Sardars, we do not see how this can be avoided. In the circumstances 
we agree with the local Government and the majority of the Provincial 
Committee that the SaTdars and Inamdars of Gujarat and the Deccan 
who elect to the Landholders’ constituencies in the provincial assembly 
should combine to elect to the seat. 

Benoau. 

664. The local Government, in agreement with their Provincial Com¬ 
mittee, recommend that the qualifications of electors to the landholders’ 
seat in the Federal Assembly should be the same as the qualifications 
of electors to the seats reserved for landholders in the provincial Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. Those qualifications are, in the case of the Burdwan 
and Presidency divisions, liability to payment of not less than Rs. 3,000 
per annum, as land revenue or rent or both or of not less than Rs. 700 
as road and public works cess ; and in the case of the Dacca, Rajshahi, 
and Chittagong divisions, land revenue or rent ox both of not less than 
Rs. 2,000. per annum, or road and public works cess of not less than 
Rs. 500 per annum. The resultant electorate will be approximately 
2,500, and it is proposed that the postal ballot should be employed. 
The suggestion has been made that it would be preferable, that the seat 
should be allotted to a representative body or bodies of landholders, 
on the ground that a single seat for the whole province is too unwieldy. 
But we agree with the local Government- that there is no force in thi* 
contention, and having regard to the standard of wealth and education 
of the electorate, to its relatively very small size, and to the fact that 
postal voting is contemplated we see no reason why any difficulty should 
be experienced in polling it. In these circumstances, we recommend the 
proposals of the local Government for acceptance. 

The United Provinces. 

665. The local Government propose that the constituency should 
cover the whole province and that the qualification of electors should 
be fixed at payment of not less than Rs. 5,000 land revenue per 
annum. We have recommended in the case of the landholders seats in 
the provincial Legislative Assembly in the United Provinces that 
the qualifications of electors, whether they belong to the British Indian 
Association or to the Agra Zamindars’ Association, should be fixed 
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at payment of land revenue of not less than Rs. 10,000 per annum, 
a figure which we regard as justified in the special conditions of the 
United Provinces. We propose in those circumstances that the minimum 
qualification for the Federal Assembly should be the same as for the 
provincial Legislative Assembly, and that it should be fixed at Rs. 10,000 
per annum. 

Bihar. 

666. The local Government recommend the retention as the qualifica¬ 
tion of electors in this constituency of the existing qualification of 
Rs. 10,000 per annum land revenue, and they further recommend that 
voting should be by post. We accept their recommendation on both 
points. The estimated electorate is 161. 

The Punjab, 

667. The existing electorate in this constituency is, broadly speaking, 
based on assessment to land revenue of Rs. 1,000 per annum, and the 
local Government recommend that this qualification, which has worked 
well, should be retained. We accept their view. The estimated electo¬ 
rate is 1,135. 

The Centeal Provinces and Berar 

668. The local Government, in agreement with tho Provincial Com¬ 
mittee, recommend that the qualifications of electors in the case of the 
Central Provinces should be the holding of a hereditary title recognised 
by Government and of agricultural land in proprietary right, tho owner¬ 
ship of an estate as defined in the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act, 
1917, and the holding of land in proprietary right assessed to kamil- 
jama or land revenue of not less than Rs. 4,000 per annum. In the case 
of Berar they propose that the qualification should be the holding of a 
hereditary title recognised by Government and the holding of agricul¬ 
tural land in other than tenancy right, or the holding in other than tenancy 
right of agricultural land assessed or assessable to a land revenue of not 
less than Rs. 3,000. They anticipate that these qualifications will 
result in an electorate of 420 in the case of the Central Provinces and 
100 in the case of Berar. The proposals of tho local Government have 
the general support of the Provincial Delimitation Committee and of 
public opinion, and we regard them as suitable. 
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FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 

CHAPTER XVIII—LABOUR. 

669, There will be ten Labour seats in the Federal Assembly. One is a 
non provincial seat. Nine are allotted to provinces, their distribution 
being as follows :— 

Madras . . . . .. .. . . . . . . I 

Bombay 
Bengal .. 

United Provinces 

Bihar . . . .. . . .. . . 1 

Central Provinces and Berar .. . . .. . . 1 

Assam . . .. . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Non-provincial seat .. .. . . . . .. 1 

The provincial seats under Schedule I, paragraph 23 (c) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act are to be filled ” by such organizations, or in such 
constituencies, and in accordance with such manner of voting, as may 
be prescribed ”. 

The non-provincial scat. 

670 We deal first with the non-provincial seat for the Federal 
Assembly. The White Paper of 1933 indicated the All-India Trade 
Union Federation as the electorate for this seat. Up to 1930, 
the All-India Trade Union Congress wa the most important all-India 
organisation of workers. But in that year a split occurred in the 
Congress, and a second body was formed called the Indian Trades 
Union Federation. In the middle of 1933, this federation was amal¬ 
gamated with the National Federation of Labour under the new name 
of National Trades Union Federation. At ihe end of 1933, co tain 
unions resigned from this body and formed a new organization styled 
the All-India Trades Union Federation, The National Trades Union 
Federation is, however, undoubtedly the leading labour federation in 
India at the present time, and at the end of 1935 its membership 
comprised 53 affiliated trade unions in British India with a total mem¬ 
bership of 138,904. 

671. We recommend, after consideration of the alternatives discussed 
in paragraphs 672 and 673 below and subject to the conditions that Mow, 
that on the occasion of the first election the non provincial seat should be 
assigned to the National Trades Union Federation. Under Article 
389 (3) of the Treaty of Versailles, the workers' delegate to the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference must be selected by Government in consulta¬ 
tion with the most representative organisation of workers in the country 
concerned ; and the Government of India at present accept the National 
Trades Union Federation as the most representative organisation for this 
purpose. While however it is admittedly the most representative organisa - 
tion of workers at the present time, the statement in the preceding para¬ 
graph shows that it is not of long standing and that it has had a somewhat 


2 
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chequered career; and we do not feel in the circumstances that its 
successful future development can necessarily be taken for granted, or that 
we can recommend that the non-provincial seat should be assigned to it 
permanently or without qualification. Our recommendation in the 
circumstances is that the Order in Council should allot the non-provincial 
seat in the Federal Assembly to “ the National Trades Union Federation 
of India, or such other organisation of workers as may be selected by 
the Government of India for the nomination of the workers’ delegate 
to the International Labour Conference under the provisions of Article 
389 (3) of the Treaty of Versailles’". We further recommend that before 
the Federation which is at present unregistered, is selected as the 
electorate for this seat, it should be required either to register, or to 
produce reasons which are accepted as adequate by the Government 
of India and His Majesty’s Government for declining to do so. 

Alternative solutions. 

672. A possible alternative would be to group all trade unions of all- 
India importance in one constituency and to allocate the seat to it. But 
in this country, where communal and communistic organizations are 
likely to come into existence with the least encouragement, we consi¬ 
der that it would be desirable to strengthen the most representative 
of the all-India labour organizations by allocating to it the non¬ 
provincial labour seat in the Federal Assembly. 

673. The only other alternative that need be considered is the allo¬ 
cation of the seat to railway unions or federations on the ground that 
railways are a central concern and that railway labour may find difficulty 
in securing representation through the provincial labour seats. But 
it would be preferable to give representation to a wider and more 
representative organization. 

The provincial seats. 

Functional represen'.ution 

674. It was represented to us that it would be far better to allot 
the provincial seats according to functional representation, each 
province sending a representative of a different industry. One re¬ 
presentation addressed to us suggested the following scheme as an 
illustration of how this might be arranged :— 

“ We agree with the Indian Franchise Committee that the six 
interests it has mentioned in paragraph 424 of its report deserve to be 
represented in the Federal Lower House. Unfortunately the number 
of seats given to labour being very limited, and the number of interests 
being proportionately large, it is difficult to satisfy the provincial claims 
as laid down by statute, unless the system of rotation is brought into 
operation. In other words, interests such as railways, textile and sea¬ 
men may have, in our opinion, to be given representation by rotation 
so far as their distribution on a territorial basis is concerned. They 
will continue to be always represented in the Federal Lower House ; 
but their seats will go from one province to another by rotation. 

b2 
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One way of doing this might be as follows :— 

Number 

Province. of Distribution, 

seats. 

1. Madras .. .. I Textile and Railways .. By rotation. 

2. Bombay .. .. 2 Textile .. .. 1 Permanent. 

Railways and Seamen .. 1 By rotation. 

3. Bengal .. .. 2 Jute .. .. 1 Permanent. 

Railways and Seamen .. 1 By rotation. 

4. Bihar .. .. 1 Mining .. . . Permanent. 

5. Assam .. .. 1 Planting .. .. Permanent. 

0. United Provinces . . 1 Textile and Railways . . By rotation. 

7. Central Provinces .. 1 Textile and Railways .. By rotation. 

The effect of this suggestion, if accepted, would be that, while 
the provinces will get their quota of labour representation in thejFederal 
Lower House, the industries suggested by the Indian Franchise Com¬ 
mittee, will be adequately represented. Only, at one time railway labour 
will get three seats and the textile labour two seats and at the next time 
the railway labour will get two and the textile labour three seats. The 
other four industries will always continue to be represented. We are, 
however, prepared to consider any alternative arrangement which can 
secure a more equitable representation to the interests concerned 

Our recommendation. 

675. We consider this to be an attractive scheme, but it is difficult to 
harmonise it with the proposals of the local Governments regarding the 
provincial iabour seats. Further, in some provinces, it has not been 
possible to provide for representation of labour through trade unions. 
We are of opinion that it is best to accept in the main the proposal of 
the local Governments, and to leave it to the future for representation 
in the Federal Legislature to develop on the lines of the functional 
representation of labour in the provinces. 

Qualification of electors and candidates. 

676. We recommend that the qualifications of electors and candi¬ 
dates, and the conditions of admission of registered trade unions to the 
electorate, for the provincial seats in the Federal Assembly, should 
be the same as those proposed for the labour seats in the provincial 
Assemblies in Chapter IX of our report. 

Allocation of provincial seats. 

C77. The proposals of local Governments for the allocation of the 
provincial seats, and our recommendations on them, are as follows :— 

Madras. 

678. The local Government recommend that the constituency should 
be a special labour constituency based on the City of Madras and the 
adjoining district of Chingleput, the electorate in which would be formed of 
factory-workers, including railway workers, and dock and port labourers 
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The local Government’s recommendation is based on proposals put 
forward by the Provincial Delimitation Committee, after a close exami¬ 
nation of alternative methods of filling this seat. It has received a large 
measure of general support in the Presidency, and we recommend it for 
adoption. Election will be direct. 


Bombay. 

679. The Government of Bombay, who are strongly in favour of em¬ 
ploying registered trade unions as the basis of their labour constituencies 
wherever practicable, recommend, in agreement with their Provincial 
Delimitation Committee that the two seats assigned to Bombay in the 
Federal Assembly should be allotted respectively to two constituencies 
consisting of 

(a) registered trade unions in Bombay City ; 

(b) registered trade unions in Ahmedabad City. 

They are in favour of a system of indirect election, under which one 
delegate would be elected to an electoral college for every 200 members 
of the trade union concerned. Their recommendation appears to have 
general support in the Presidency, and wc accept it. 

Bengal. 

680. The local Government and their Provincial Delimitation Com¬ 
mittee have throughout been in agreement that the two labour seats 
should be allotted as follows 

(a) a registered trade union constituency consisting of the trade 

unions qualified to elect members of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly in the registered trade union constituencies in that 
body; 

(b) a territorial labour constituency covering the area of the 

factory labour constituencies proposed for the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. The electorate in this constituency will be 
composed of adult workers employed in factories with a 
minimum daily strength of 500 persons or over. Election 
would be on the indirect system on the basis of one Mukhiya 
for 250 voters. 

681. We have received several suggestions from trade unions in the 
province that both seats should be allotted to registered trade unions. 
But, having regard to the distribution accepted by us for the labour 
seats in the provincial Legislative Assembly, we agree with the local 
Government and the Provincial Committee, that the best interests 
of labour will not be served by confining representation to regis¬ 
tered trade unions only. We accordingly accept their recommendation 
that one seat should be allotted to trade unions, and one to a special 
labour conslituency. 
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The United Provinces. 

682. The local Government, as explained elsewhere, propose, and we 
accept their recommendation, to allot two of the three seats assigned to 
labour in the provincial Legislative Assembly to special labour consti¬ 
tuencies, and the third to a trade union constituency. They originally 
recommended to us that the seat assigned to labour interests in the Fede¬ 
ral Assembly should be filled by the two special labour constituencies 
in the provincial Assembly, We could, however, see no justification for 
thus excluding the trade union constituency in the provincial Assembly 
from the electorate ; and on further consideration, the local Government 
agree that it should be included in it. Subject to this modification we 
regard their recommendation as suitable. The method of election will 
be direct. 


Bihar. 

683. For the reasons discussed more fully in paragraph 540 above 
we recommend, in agreement with the local Government and their Pro¬ 
vincial Committee that the seat assigned to Bihar labour in the Federal 
Assembly should be included in a rotating series with the labour seats in 
the provincial Legislative Assembly, and that on the occasion of the first 
election under the new constitution, it should be filled from the Dhanbad 
trade union constituency. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 

684. We examined with the local Government the possibility of 
throwing the two seats assigned to labour in the Provincial Assembly 
into a rotating series with the one seat assigned to labour in the Federal 
Assembly : but as a result of our investigation, we reached the conclusion 
that the balance of advantage was against action on those lines. In 
agreement with the local Government, we now recommend that the 
Federal seat should be assigned to a mining constituency based on the 
Chindwara district, with an electorate estimated at some 4,000. Election 
will be direct. 

Assam, 

685. As regards the Assam Federal labour seat, we recommend that 
the Governor acting in his discretion should assign it on the occasion of 
each election to one of the constituencies contained in the rotating 
series fuggested by us for the labour seats in the Assam Provincial As¬ 
sembly. We wculd suggest that he may probably find it desirable to 
allot the seat alternately to a constituency in the Assam and a constitu¬ 
ency in the Surma Valley. 
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JHAPTER XIX—SEATS ALLOTTED TO CHIEF COMMISSIONERS’ 

PROVINCES. 

686. Under the provisions of the Government of India Act, the seats 
in the Federal Assembly assigned to the general, Muhammadan and Sikh 
communities will, save in the case of the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces, 
be filled in accordance with the principle of proportional represen ation 
by means of the single transferable vote by electorates consisting of the 
members of the Legislative Assembly of the province concerned. The 
First Schedule of the Government of India Act also lays down the arrange¬ 
ments under which the seats reserved for women, for members of the 
scheduled castes, for Anglo-Indians, Europeans and Indian Christians 
will be filled by electoral colleges. As the Act prescribes the method 
of election and the qualifications of candidates for the various seats to 
which reference has already been made, we make no recommendation 
regarding them. Our recommendations regarding the seats in the Federal 
Assembly which are reserved for representatives of special interests are 
contained in separate chapters of our Report. In the present chapter 
we deal solely with the seats in the Federal Assembly allotted to the Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces. 

687. The provinces in question are British Baluchistan, Delhi, 
Ajmer-Merwara and Coorg, and we deal with them seriatim below. 

British Baluchistan, 

688. One Muhammadan seat is assigned to British Baluchistan in 
the Federal Assembly. His Majesty’s Government have decided to re¬ 
commend to Parliament that the seat should be filled by nomination 
by the Governor General, and that candidates for it should be required to 
possess certain specified qualifications, and we are not called on in these 
circumstances to make any recommendation regarding it. 

Delhi. 

689. Two seats are assigned to Delhi in the Federal Assembly, one of 
which is general and the other Muhammadan. The total area of the pro¬ 
vince is 573 square miles, and its total population 636,246, of which 206,960 
are Muhammadans. The Chief Commissioner, whose views are supported 
by the Government of India, recommends that the whole province should 
be the constituency both for the general and for the Muhammadan seat. 
The area involved is relatively small, and we do not anticipate that any 
serious difficulty should be experienced in polling the electorate con¬ 
templated, which is, we understand, likely to be in the neighbourhood of 
40,000. In these circumstances we accept the recommendation of the 
Chief Commissioner. 

690. The qualifications of electors for the seats in question are set out 
in the White Paper of 1st October 1935, and no recommendation regarding 
them is accordingly called for. Paragraph 25 (ii) of the First 
Schedule to the Government of India Act leaves the qualifications 
of candidates to be prescribed. We recommend that in addition to the 
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ordinary communal qualification, a candidate for the general or the 
Muhammadan seat now under consideration should be required to possess 
the qualifications set out in paragraph 1 of the First Schedule to the 
Government of India Act, and that he should be an elector in the 
constituency. 

Ajmj:b-Mebwara. 

691. One general seat is assigned to Ajmer-Merwara. The area of this 
province is 2,711 square miles, its population is 560,292, and the estimated 
number of electors in the general constituency is 20,000. The Chief 
Commissioner recommends that the whole province should form the 
constituency. The Government of India support his recommendation, 
and we accept it. The qualifications of electors will be those set out in 
the White Paper of 1st October 1935. We recommend that a candidate 
should be required to possess the qualifications requisite under paragraph 
1 of the First Schedule to the Government of India Act, and that he 
should be an elector in the constituency. 

CoORG. 

692. One general seat in the Federal Assembly is assigned to Coorg 
The area of the province is 1,593 square miles, and its population 163,327. 
Under the provisions of paragraph 24 (a) of the first schedule to the 
Government of India Act, election to the seat will be by members of 
the Coorg Legislative Council, and we are not called on in these circums¬ 
tances to make any recommendation as to the qualifications of electors. 
The qualifications of a candidate for the seat are likewise decided by 
the provisions of paragraph 25 (i) ol the First Schedule to the Act, 
which provides that a person shall not be qualified to hold the seat 
unless he is qualified to hold a seat of the same class in the Coorg 
Legislative Council. 
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PART IV. 

CHAPTER XX.—COUNCIL OF STATE 


The Territorial constituencies. 

G93. The seats allotted to the various provinces in the Council of 
State are set out in the table which follows:— 


1 

Province or Community. 

2 

Total 

seats. 

3 

Gene¬ 

ral 

seats. 

4 

Seats 

for 

sche¬ 

duled 

castes. 

ft 

Sikh 

seats. 

6 

Muham¬ 

madan 

seats. 

7 

Women’s 

seats. 

Madras 

20 

14 

1 


4 

1 

Bombay 


10 

> 1 


4 

1 

Bengal 

20 

8 



10 

1 

United Provinces 

20 

11 

gga 


7 

1 

Punjab 

1(5 

3 


4 

8 

1 

Bihar .. 

16 

10 

i 


4 

1 

Central Provinces and Berar 

8 

6 

i 


1 


Assam 

a 

3 



2 


North-West Frontier Pro- 







vince 

5 

1 



4 

. 

Orissa .. 

6 

4 



1 

. 

Sind .. 

5 

2 



3 


British Baluchistan 

1 




1 


Delhi .. 

1 

i 





Ajmer-Merwara 

l 

i 





Coorg .. 







Anglo-Indians .. 

1 






Europeans 

7 






Indian Christians 

2 






Totals 

150 

75 

6 

4 

49 

e 


C94. The Government of India Act lays down a special procedure 
for filling the seats reserved for members of the scheduled castes and for 
women, Special provision is also made for the filling of the seats allotted 
to Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians. We are not in 
these circumstances concerned with any of the seats in question save to 
the extent that, since the qualifications of candidates for the 
European, Anglo-Indian and Indian Christian seats are left by the 
Act to be prescribed, it falls to our Committee to make a recom¬ 
mendation as to what those qualifications should be. The present 
chapter of our Report deals accordingly with the delimitation of the 
territorial constituencies ; with the qualifications of electors and candi¬ 
dates for the general, Sikh and Muhammadan constituencies allotted to 
the various provinces under the provisions of the First Schedule to the 
Government of India Act; and with the qualifications of candidates in 
the European, Anglo-Indian and Indian Christian constituencies. 
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Qualifications of electors, 

696, Paragraph 6 of the First Schedule to the Government of India 
Act lays down the general communal qualifications required in the case of 
electors to the Council of State, and provides that subject to the possession 
of the qualifications in question, the qualifications of voters shall be such 
as may be prescribed. His Majesty’s Government, in the White Paper 
published on 1st October 1935, have set out the qualifications which they 
propose to recommend to Parliament in the case of the electors to the 
various territorial constituencies in the Council of State, and no recom¬ 
mendation on the point is therefore called for from us. 

Qualifications of candidates. 

696. As regards the qualifications of candidates, paragraph 11 of the 
First Schedule to the Government of India Act provides that a person 
shall not be qualified to hold a seat in the Council of State unless, in the 
case of a seat allotted to a Governor’s province or a Chief Commissioner’s 
province, he is qualified to vote in a territorial constituency in the pro¬ 
vince at an election of a member of the Council of State, or, in the case of 
a seat allotted to British Baluchistan, unless he possesses such qualifica¬ 
tions as may be prescribed. The same paragraph provides that in the 
case of a seat allotted to the Anglo-Indian, the European or the Indian 
Christian community, the qualifications of a candidate shall be such as 
may be prescribed. 

697. The qualifications of candidates for the ordinary territorial con¬ 
stituencies have thus been settled by the Act. In the case of British Balu¬ 
chistan, His Majesty’s Government have decided that the seat should be 
filled by nomination by the Governor General, and they have likewise set 
out, in the White Paper of October 1935, the qualifications of candidates. 
In the case of the seats allotted to the Anglo-Indian, the European and 
the Indian Christian communities, we recommend that a candidate should 
possess the qualifications set out in the first paragraph of the First 
Schedule to the Government of India Act, and that he should in addition 
be an elector in the constituency. 

Selection of constituencies to be filled for varying periods at the first 

election. 

Paragraph 13 of the First Schedule to the Government of India 
Act, 1935, provides that the seats allotted to the various provinces and 
communities shall, on the occasion of the first election under the new 
constitution, be filled for varying periods. We have embodied in our 
recommendations the proposals we have received from the different 
provinces as to the seats to be filled for three, six, and nine years res¬ 
pectively. Those proposals in every case appear to have general support, 
and we regard them as satisfactory 

Proposals of individual provinces. 

698. The proposals of the different provinces for the delimitation of 
their territorial constituencies and our recommendations regarding them are 
contained in paragraphs 699 to 718 below. Before proceeding to examine 
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them in detail, we would observe that (save in respect of one constituency 
in Bihar) all provinces are agreed in recommending that the constituencies 
for the Council of State should be single member, and it is obvious that, 
given the very small electorate, the small number of seats available and 
the large areas to be covered, much difficulty might arise from an endea¬ 
vour to create multi-member constituencies, which would have to cover 
a large number of districts, or in some cases more than one Commissioner’s 
division. The basis adopted by local Governments for the delimitation 
of these constituencies varies. In some cases population has been ac¬ 
cepted as the criterion, though most provinces have also given weight 
to considerations of voting strength and area. It is fairly clear that in 
dealing with seats so few as those available in the case of the Council 
of State, particularly where the smaller provinces are concerned, there 
is not a great deal of room for difference as to the delimitation of the 
territorial constituencies, and in every ease the recommendations of local 
Governments have, so far as we can judge, the general support of public 
opinion in the province concerned. It is of less importance in these 
circumstances to arrive at any uniform principle for the delimitation 
of the constituencies in the different provinces, and, as in the case of the 
Provincial Legislative Councils, we have contented ourselves with ensuring 
that the recommendations submitted to us are generally suitable, and 
that they have general public support. 

Madkas. 

699. Of the twenty seats allotted to Madras, fourteen are general, and 
four Muhammadan. In addition, one seat is reserved for women and one 
for a representative of tl^e scheduled castes. As explained in paragraph 694 
above, our recommendations in the case of Madras, as in that of the other 
provinces, do not extend to the seats reserved for women or the scheduled 
castes. The local Government, in agreement with the Provincial Committee, 
recommend that the fourteen general seats should be allotted on a basis of 
population. They propose to create ten constituencies consisting of a com¬ 
bination of two districts, and four constituencies—Tanjore, North Arcot, 
South Arcot, and Salem,—consisting of a single district. The total number 
of electors in the general constituencies is estimated at 24,270. For the 
Muhammadan constituencies, the number of electors is estimated at 1,169. 
The local Government, in agreement with the Provincial Committee, 
recommend that the four Muhammadan seats should be formed in a single 
four-member constituency, on the ground that the number of voters is too 
small in most districts to justify the formation of separate single member 
constituencies. They recommend that voting in the case of the Muham¬ 
madan constituencies should be by post, and that in the case of the general 
constituencies it should be direct. The Provincial Committee are in 
favour of the use of the single transferable vote in the multi-member 
Muhammadan constituency. But the local Government prefer the single 
non-transferable vote. 

700. We regard the proposals of the local Government for the delimi¬ 
tation of the constituencies as generally suitable. They have the concur¬ 
rence of the Provincial Committee and of public opinion. As for the 
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method of voting to be adopted in the case of the multi-member Mu- 
hamadan constituency, we see no objection to the local Government's 
proposal for the employment of the single non-transferable vote, and we 
accordingly recommend it for acceptance. 

Bombay. 

701. Of the fourteen seats assigned to Bombay, one is reserved for a 
representative of the scheduled castes and one for women, while ten are 
general and four Muhammadan. The Provincial Committee and the local 
Government favour the adoption of a combination of population and 
voting strength, as in the case of the Provincial Legislative Council, 
for the basis of I he territorial constituencies. On this basis, two 
general seats fall to the city of Bombay. The remainder of the 
general seats are allotted to rural areas, and, in the composition 
of the constituencies, it is proposed to ignore revenue divisions, 
to group together contiguous districts having regard to their popu¬ 
lation and voting strength, and to allocate one seat to each con¬ 
stituency so formed. The_ Provincial Committee remark that they “ realise 
that such an arrangement will result in single-member constituencies, but 
though we adhere to the view that the conditions of this Presidency make 
plural member constituencies preferable, we think that having regard to 
the very small number of seats available for each district, the consti¬ 
tuencies will be unmanageable if more than one seat is provided for each ”; 
and the local Government share their view. Of the four Muhammadan 
seats, one on consideratious of population and voting strength falls to 
Bombay City, and of the remaining three, one each is allotted to the 
Northern, the Central and the Southern divisions. It will be seen that 
the general effect of the local Government’s proposals is to allot three 
seats to the representation of urban areas and to create single-member 
constituencies save in the case of the general seats allotted to Bombay 
city. The local Government’s proposals have provoked no public criti¬ 
cism. We regard them as suitable, and recommend them for acceptance. 

Bengal. 

702. Of the twenty seats assigned to Bengal, one is reserved for 
women, and one for the scheduled castes, eight are general and ten Mu¬ 
hammadan. 

703. The local Government think it desirable to assign some repre¬ 
sentation to urban areas. They admit that the basis of selection must be 
to a largo extent empirical, and they have adopted accordingly the ratio 
of urban to rural seats which holds good in the case of the Bengal seats 
in the existing Legislative Assembly, the effect of which is to allot three 
seats to urban areas. They remark that “ any attempt to assess urban 
weightage on the basis of population or voting strength in the case of the 
Council of State would be meaningless and infructuous ”, and they are of 
opinion that the plan which they recommend, which involves the creation 
of urban constituencies co-terminous with those proposed for the provincial 
Legislative Council and identical with the present Legislative Assembly 
constituencies, will give satisfactory results, and will reduce adminis¬ 
trative difficulties. They propose to allot the six general and the nine 
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Muhammadan rural seats on considerations of the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of districts and divisions and of population. Of the six general seats, 
two fall under their proposals to the Burdwan division, one to the Pre¬ 
sidency division, one to the Rajshahi division, one to the Dacca division, 
and one to the Chittagong division. Of the nine Muhammadan seats, 
two fall to the Burdwan and the Presidency divisions, and the remainder 
arc divided between the districts of the remaining three Commissioners’ 
divisions in the Presidency 


Out recommendations. 

704. The proposals of the local Government have the support of the 
Provincial Delimitation Committee, and save on two points they appear 
to have provoked no criticism in Bengal. The two points in question 
are (a) whether an urban general seat should not be allotted to Eastern 
Bengal, and ( b ) whether it would not be desirable in the case of the Mu¬ 
hammadan rural seats to include one district of the Presidency division 
in the Burdwan division constituency, in the interests of securing a closer 
relation between the population and the seats allotted to the Burdwan 
and the Presidency divisions, respectively. As regards the first of these 
points, we were ourselves disposed to think that there would be advantage 
in giving some urban representation to Eastern Bengal. We have, how¬ 
ever, discussed this matter with the local Government, who remain of 
opinion that the distribution which they recommend is the best. 
They point out that they have based their proposals on the creation 
for the representation of urban interests of constituencies identical 
with those in the present Legislative Assembly. They urge that 
those constituencies are sufficiently representative of urban areas in 
the whole Presidency, and they note that the argument advanced in the 
case of Eastern Bengal is equally true of Northern Bengal, and that it 
would be impossible to distribute one or two urban seats over the whole 
of the Presidency. In the circumstances, and in the light of discussion 
with them, we accept the local Government’s view. 

705. The second criticism to which we have referred above is one 
which has also prirna fade some substance in it. The population of 
the Burdwan division (excluding the municipalities in the Hooghly 
and Howrah districts, which will be included in an urban constituency) 
is 1,132,081, and the population of the Presidency division is 4,327,618. 
The desirability of including one district of the Presidency division in 
the Burdwan division constituency was, however, discussed at length 
in the Provincial Delimitation Committee. That Committee by a 
majority thought it preferable to adhere to the principle of divisional 
constituencies, and the local Government, who, in the light of the Commit¬ 
tee’s view, again carefully reviewed the position, reached the conclusion 
that, in view of the restricted electorate (it is unlikely that the Muham¬ 
madan electorate in either division will be as large as 1,000), there was no 
necessity to break up either of the divisions. We accept their view on this 
point, and we regard their remaining proposals for the delimitation 
of the constituencies as generally suitable. 
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The United Provinces. 

706. There are twenty seats, eleven of which are general and seven 
Muhammadan. One is reserved for the scheduled castes and one for women. 
The local Government recommend that the constituencies should in all cases 
be single-member. As regards the representation of urban interests, they 
remark that in the present Council of State, in which, however, five seats 
only are assigned to the United Provinces, there is no representation of 
urban interests, although two seats out of fourteen are assigned to urban 
areas in the present Legislative Assembly. The local Government consider 
that it is desirable to accord some degree of separate representation to 
urban interests in the future Council of State, and they suggest that 
having regard to the small number of seats available, one general and one 
Muhammadan urban seat will suffice. They recommend that the urban 
constituencies should be based on the eight towns in the province which 
have a population of 100,000 and over. (It may be remarked that in the 
present Legislative Assembly, the seven largest towns in the province form 
the constituency for the two urban seats.) As regards the rural seats, 
they contemplate the allocation of the ten general seats to the ten 
Commissioners’ divisions in the province. 

Of the six Muhammadan seats, four would be allotted to four groups 
of two divisions, one to the Lucknow division and one to the Fyzabad 
division. In framing their recommendations, the local Government have 
given consideration to geographical contiguity, to the desirability of 
securing a reasonable degree of representation for the different divisions 
in the province, and to the importance of ensuring that the electorate 
in each constituency is of reasonable size. There has been prac¬ 
tically no criticism of the recommendations of the local Government, 
which we regard as well suited to the conditions of the province, and 
we recommend them for acceptance. 

The Punjab 

707. Three of the sixteen seats allotted to the province are general, 
four Sikh and eight Muhammadan, while one seat is reserved for a repre¬ 
sentative of women. The average electorate per seat under the local 
Government’s proposals will be 760 in the case of the Muhammadan 
seats, 807 in the case of the Sikh seats, and 2,144 in the case of the general 
seats. It will be seen that the average is very distinctly higher in the case 
of the general than in the case of the Sikh and Moslem seats but, given 
the large number of general electors (6,434) and the fact that three general 
seats only are available, this is unavoidable. The local Government in 
framing their delimitation proposals have given weight to the desirability 
of securing that no part of the province is left without representation, 
and to considerations of population and of administrative convenience. 
Their proposals have been generally accepted in the province, with the 
exception that we have received a recommendation that Ferozepore 
should be transferred from the Lahore division seat to the Sikh seat, which 
is allotted under the local Government’s proposals to the Rawalpindi 
and Multan divisions, Gujranwala being transferred from the latter to 
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the former constituency. We invited the local Government to consider 
this matter. But they inform us that no general criticism of their 
proposals has been received, and that on a review of all the circumstances, 
including administrative suitability, they regard their own delimitation 
of these constituencies as preferable. The matter is not one of great 
importance, and, having regard to their considered opinion, we do not 
press for the adoption of the suggestion now under discussion. In other 
respects, we regard the proposals of the local Government as suitable. 

Bihar. 

708 There are sixteen seats, ten of which are general and four 
Muhammadan, while one is reserved for women and one for the scheduled 
castes. With the exception that in the Council of State there are ten 
general seats, while in the provincial Legislative Council there are nine only 
to be filled by direct election, the number of general and Muhammadan seats 
in the two bodies is the same. In the circumstances the local Govern¬ 
ment have recommended that the constituencies for the Council of State 
seats should be identical with those which they propose for the directly 
elected seats in the provincial Legislative Council, with the exception 
that two seats should be allotted to Patna-Shahabad instead cf one. 
Their recommendations, as stated in paragraph 645 of our report, 
which deals with their proposals in respect of the provincial Legislative 
Council, are based on population, on voting strength, and on adminis¬ 
trative convenience. Having regard to the small number of voters, 
and to the fact that they are scattered over extensive areas, they 
recommend that voting should be by post, a procedure which they 
regard as easier alike for the voter and for the administration All cons¬ 
tituencies w ill be single-member with the exception of the Patna-Sha¬ 
habad constituency, to which two seats are allotted. The estimated 
number of electors for the general seats is 7,720, and for the Muhamma¬ 
dan seats, 1,767. 

709. The proposals of the local Government have the support of the 
Provincial Committee and of the public, and we recommend them for 
acceptance. 

The Central Provinces and Berar. 

710. There are eight seats, of which six are general and one Muham¬ 
madan, while one s reserved for a representative of the scheduled castes. 
The question of most importance in the case of this province is of course 
the distribution of the seats between the Central Provinces and Berar. The 
Provincial Committee have agreed that a suitable basis of division would 
be the allocation of two general seats to Berar, and four to the Central 
Provinces. The single Muhammadan seat, the electorate for which is 
estimated at approximately 500, will be shared by the Central Provinces 
and Berar. The proposals of the local Government ensure that the voting 
strength and population in the Central Provinces and the Berar constituen¬ 
cies respectively shall be equal, but, as may be gauged from the fact that 
there are 1,907 electors only in Berar, while there are 5,028 in the Central 
Provinces, the voting strength in the Berar constituencies will on an 
average be considerably lower than that in the constituencies assigned to 
the Central Provinces. Election will be direct, by ordinary ballot. The local 
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Government’s proposals have the support of the Provincial Committee 
and public opinion, and we regard them as suitable. 

Assam. 

711. Five seats are allotted to Assam, of which three are general and 
two are Muhammadan. The question of importance is, as in the case of 
the Provincial Assembly and the Provincial Legislative Council, the dis¬ 
tribution of these seats between the Assam Valley and the Surma Valley. 
The local Government, in the light of the views of the Provincial Committee 
and of the public, propose to allot one Muhammadan seat t-o the Assam 
Valley with certain hill districts, and one to the Surma Valley 
with the district of Cachar and the Lushai Hills. The electorate in 
the Assam Valley constituency is estimated at 150, and that in the 
Surma Valley constituency at 360. Of the three general seats, they 
suggest that two should be assigned to the Assam Valley and one to 
Sylhet, with district of Cachar and the Lushai Hills. The total 
electorate for the Assam Valley seats is estimated at 1,100, and that 
for the Surma Valley seats at 850. The constituencies will in all cases be 
single member, and it is proposed that postal ballot should be employed. 
The local Government’s recommendations have the support of the Pro¬ 
vincial Committee, and have evoked no criticism, and we regard them as 
suitable. 

The North-West Frontier Province. 

712. Of the five seats assigned to the Province, one is general and 
four are Muhammadan. The local Government recommend that all the 
constituencies should he single member, and that the one general seat, 
the electorate for which is estimated at 600, should cover the whole 
province. Of the four Muhammadan seats, they suggest that one should 
be allotted to the representation of urban interests, and that it should 
comprise all the municipalities, cantonments and notified areas. The 
estimated electorate is 2,000. They propose to allot the three remaining 
seats to the Peshawar district, to the Hazara district, and to a consti¬ 
tuency comprising the districts cf Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
The electorates in these three constituencies are estimated at 600, 
200, and 600, respectively. As will be seen, the total electorate for the 
three rural constituencies falls short by some 600 of the estimated elec¬ 
torate for the single urban constituency. But we agree with the local 
Government that it is desirable in the first place, having regard to the 
relative importance and the character of the urban element in the pro¬ 
vince, that separate representation should be allotted to urban interests; 
and secondly that, having regard to considerations of area, population, 
and communications, three seats are the minimum which can reasonably 
be assigned to the five rural districts in the province. The local Govern¬ 
ment’s proposals have the general support of public opinion, and we 
recommend their acceptance. 

Orissa. 

713. Under the provisions of the Act, one seat is assigned to the 
Muhammadan community, while four are general. The. electorate for 
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the single Muhammadan seat is 83 only, and it is proposed that it should 
cover the whole area of the province. In the case of the general seats, 
the local Government are in favour of single member constituencies ; and 
they propose to distribute the four seats available to Cuttack, Balasore, 
Puri with Sambalpur, and to a south-western Orissa constituency. 
The electorate in these four constituencies will be 335, 170, 236 and 169, 
respectively. The local Government inform us that it is impossible to 
secure a closer relation between the size of the electorates in the different 
constituencies without cutting across the boundaries of districts and so 
causing great administrative inconvenience. Their proposals have met 
with general acceptance in the province, and we recommend them for 
acceptance. 

Sind. 

714. There are five seats, two general and three Muhammadan. The 
local Government base their proposals on the district as the unit, on 
voting strength, and on the desirability of giving adequate representation 
to all parts of the province. Applying these principles, they accordingly 
propose that the three Muhammadan seats should be allotted to constitu¬ 
encies representing Western, Eastern and Northern Sind, and that the two 
general seats should be assigned to constituencies representing respectively 
Northern and Southern Sind. The constituencies have been arranged 
with a view to including in each, so far as local conditions permit, its due 
proportion of voters. The proposals of the local Government have the 
full support of the Provincial Delimitation Committee, and, so far as 
we can judge, of public opinion, and we recommend them for acceptance. 
The constituencies will, in all cases, be single member. 

British Baluchistan. 

715. The single Muhammadan seat assigned to this province will, 
under the provisions of the White Paper, dated 1st October 1935, be filled 
by nomination by the Governor General, and we make no recommendation 
regarding it. 

Delhi. 

716. The Chief Commissioner, with whom the Government of India 
agree, recommends that the whole province should form the constituency 
for the single general seat allotted to Delhi. The estimated electorate 
for the seat is 973. We agree. 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

717. The Chief Commissioner, with whom the Government of India 
agree, recommends that, as in the case of Delhi, the whole province should 
form the constituency for the general seat allotted to Ajmer-Merwara. 
The estimated electorate is 707. We accept the Chief Commissioner’s 
recommendation. 

Coorg. 

718. One general seat is allotted to Coorg, and the electorate for it is 
estimated at 300. The Chief Commissioner recommends that the whole 
province should form the constituency ; the Government of India agrees, 
and we accept their view. 

MC154IEC(WOP) * 
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PART V. 

CHAPTER XXI.—CONDUCT OF ELECTIONS. 

719. It is, we believe, many years since there has been an election 
petition in the United Kingdom. In India they average seven a year. 

We have already in Chapter Y, when dealing with the question of 
primary elections, indicated the need for a special summary procedure. 
There are, however, in our opinion definite advantages to be gained if 
one of the main grounds on which, in the past, elections have been 
impugned can be removed. 

A perusal of the reports of the various Election Inquiry Commis¬ 
sions discloses a remarkably large number of petitions based on purely 
technical grounds. 

Nomination of candidates. 

720. For example, in Madras there has not been any case founded on 
an objection to the nomination of a candidate. In the other provinces 
these have been as frequent as they are unnecessary. In the Madras 
Presidency, it was recognised that all that was needed was adequate 
and accurate publicity, the name, description, and address of the candi¬ 
date to be such as might be clear to all the electorate. In the other 
provinces, candidates were encouraged to put forward “hair splitting” 
objections, which were far too often upheld. A few examples follow. 

721. In one case the Returning Officer rejected the nomination paper 
because the signature of the candidate included the words meaning 
Bakalam khiid, or that the signature was written by his own hand. 
In another, where the Returning Officer had before him the two 
candidates, advocates practising in his court, the nomination paper 
was rejected because the electoral roll shewed that the candidate’s age 
was ‘ over 21 ’ and not 1 over 25 ’ years of age. In others, the spelling 
Of a name, for which there were various methods, e.g., Rao or Rau, 
Singh or Sinha, was considered sufficient to disqualify the candidate. 
Instances could be multiplied. 

722. Each of such cases costs the taxpayer a considerable sum. The 
objection having been entertained by the Returning Officer, costs can¬ 
not be given against the objector, though in some cases the respondent 
has been mulcted for carelessness in filling up the paper, and thus 
causing the objection. This lack of common sense on the part of the 
official cannot, in the absence of proved malice, saddle him with the 
cost of an expensive Commission of Inquiry, and the public purse has to 
bear charges which may range from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000. And this 
apart from the waste of time and the necessity for a fresh election, 
possibly a second contested election. 

Our recommendation. 

723. We therefore suggest, and we do this with the full approval of 
all the provincial Governments, that the rules regarding the receipt 
and scrutiny of nomination papers should be altered. It should be one 
transaction. The duty of ‘he Returning Officer should be restricted 
to seeing that, after considering any criticisms or suggestions made by 
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rival candidates, the nomination paper contains an adequate description 
of the name and address of the candidate. This would also tend to 
shorten the election proceedings, as at present a week is usually given 
for consideration of the nomination paper. It should b?. ample if on 
the day appointed the candidate, either in person or by his proposer 
or seconder, presented the nomination paper to the Returning Officer,, 
who would at once proceed to scrutiny with the help of any criticism 
which might be advanced by the opposing candidate or candidates. 
We propose a minor change in the procedure here in allowing either thft 
proposer or seconder to present the nomination paper, because in India, 
with its constituencies composed of large areas, its climate, and in 
places the difficulty of communications, together with the chances of 
illness, it is difficult to ensure everywhere that two men can be present 
at the same time. The signed declaration for the appointment of an 
agent should accompany any one of the nomination papers. 

724. It will still of course be necessary for the Returning Officer to 
satisfy himself that the candidate is qualified to stand— e.g., that he 
is a British subject, over the age of 25 years, and complies with any 
residential qualifications that may be prescribed. Once the Returning 
Officer has satisfied himself that the candidate is qualified, and does not 
suffer from any of the disqualifications specified in section 69 of the 
Act, the description of the candidate and his address should give him no 
difficulty, and should easily be made a matter of agreement. 

725. It will, of course, be quite open to a candidate to oppose a nomi¬ 
nation paper on genuine rather than technical grounds. He might, 
for example, state that his opponent had been an election agent at the 
last election, and that as neither he nor his candidate had lodged a return 
of election expenses, he therefore, was disqualified to stand as a 
candidate. In such cases the Returning Officer would have to make 
any necessary enquiries and satisfy himself as to the truth of the 
objection. 

The electoral roll. 

726. Under the new conditions there will be a greatly increased elec¬ 
torate, and recourse will have to be had in many provinces to local 
presses for printing the registers. It appears to us that the Returning 
Officers, or the Presiding Officer as the case may be, should be given 
power to eonect a printer’s mistake oi omission in the electoral roll. 
There is a case on record, where on the day of the nomination it was 
discovered that the name of the candidate’s seconder, though it had 
appeared in the first publication of the roll, had been omitted from 
the final edition, possibly by some arrangement with some one in 
the press. Apart from tliis, proof reading in the vernacular is always 
difficult, and if, as suggested in some provinces, scheduled caste 
electors arc merely to bo distinguished by an asterisk, this mark may 
easily be misplaced against another name. The electoral regulations of 
all provinces provide that “ the electoral roll of any constituency as 
amended and supplemented shall bo conclusive evidence for the purpose 
of determining whether any person is an elector in such constituency.'* 

82 
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We suggest that in the case of such obvious mistakes the electoral 
roll should not be regarded as absolutely binding on either the Return¬ 
ing Officer or the Presiding Officer, and that he should be empowered to 
make such enquiry, if any, as he may consider necessary to correct the 
mistakes. 

Commissions of Inquiry. 

727 . The procedure in regard to the holding of Commissions of Inquiry 
varies in different provinces. In the Punjab under the Sikh Gurdwaras 
Act, 1925, it became necessary to constitute a tribunal consisting of a 
High Court Judge as President, and two members, whose qualifications 
are laid down in the Act. Since 1926 all election petitions have been 
dealt with by them, with no extra cost to Government. It appears 
likely that this tribunal will be dissolved after a few months from now. 
Then it will be necessary to constitute a special tribunal for the purpose 
of election petitions. The constitution of the Commission according to 
the rules is the same for all, namely, that the Governor shall appoint 
as Commissioners for the trial of the petition three persons, who are or 
have been or are eligible to be appointed Judges of a High Court. In 
some provinces every effort has been made to include as one of the 
three Commissioners a Judge of the High Court. It would, in our 
opinion, be satisfactory, if such an appointment were made obligatory, 
for that alone will ensure, what we regard as most desirable, that there 
should be a recognised corpus of election law derived from an un¬ 
impeachable authority. 

Payment of costs. 

728 . An election petition is always an expensive affair for the taxpayer, 
and the cost of it should, we suggest, be borne by the unsuccessful party 
in the enquiry. This is the practice usually observed in Bombay. 
A recommendation is made by the Commissioners as to the total 
amount of cost which is payable, and as to the persons by and to 
whom such costs should be paid. It may include the cost to be paid 
to the Advocate General or to the person who may have appeared 
before the tribunal on his behalf in compliance with an order of the 
Commissioners. We recommend for adoption the system followed in 
Bombay, which is as follows 

“ The inquiry is held at a place appointed by the Governor. On the 
appointment of the Commissioners, Government place at their disposal 
a grant to meet necessary expenditure on account of postage, stationery, 
travelling allowances, establishment, etc. The Commissioners are usually 
paid an honorarium of Rs. 100/- per day in the case of non-officials, and 
Rs. 50/- in the case of officials. These charges are treated as part of the 
cost of the Commission, Besides the cost of the setting up of the Commis¬ 
sion, the costs allowed by the Commissioners to the Advocate General 
if he is summoned by them, the expenses incurred by witnesses, and the 
fees of his adversary’s pleader, are treated as part of the cost of the 
Commission of Inquiry. 

The cost of setting up of the Commission, unless paid by the party 
is first recovered from the deposit of Rs. 1,000 made by the petitioner 
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while presenting the petition. If it appears to the President that the 
cost of setting up of the Commission is likely to exceed the deposit made 
by the petitioner, he requires him to execute a bond in such amount, and 
with such surety, as he considers necessary for the payment of any 
further costs. The Commissioners have full power to determine by, and 
to whom and to what extent such costs shall be paid.” 

In most provinces the provincial Government meet the cost of 
the enquiry in respect of petitions arising out of elections both to the 
Provincial and the Centra] Legislatures. 

Governor's Rules and administrative improvements, 

729. Elections are undoubtedly under the new constitution going to 
play an important part in district administration. We have seen that in 
municipal elections, and in those held for district and local boards, the 
interest taken is so keen as to lead to malpractices. It would therefore 
seem desirable that in every colleotorate, and possibly in every sub-divi¬ 
sional office, there should be a recognised Elections Department, just 
like the Land Revenue, Excise, Land Acquisition or Partition depart¬ 
ments. Whether it would on the whole be simpler to have a yearly 
revision of the register is a matter for each local Government to decide. 
Tn the case of some special constituencies, especially the European, where 
changes are frequent, it would be most convenient to the electorate if 
changes could be made in the electoral roll at any time, and we have been 
asked to recommend that rules to this effect should be made. In the 
Fniversity constituencies every year new electors can claim admission 
to the register. When election to the Federal Assembly comes into force, 
there will probably be a large number of by-elections in the provinces. 
Some arrangement for keeping the electoral rolls up to date would there¬ 
fore be convenient. 

730. Matters would be simplified if the conditions of franchise for local 
bodies were the same as for the provincial Legislature. In some provinces 
they differ, and include an educational qualification for candidature. 
The large increase in the electorate, and, as a probable consequence in the 
number of polling stations, may mean recourse to the lower ranks of the 
official hierarchy in the search for Presiding Officers, and a fairly large 
number of inexperienced polling officers. This aspect of the question 
was closely examined by the Indian Franchise Committee (paragraphs 
22—25). We would only here point out that mistakes and mishaps are 
likely to be even more frequent in the future. Oases are already on record 
where a Presiding Officer has found himself in a distant part of the consti¬ 
tuency with the wrong electorate register : where the stamping machine 
has been left behind ; or where from some unforeseen cause it has not 
been possible to hold the election. 

All provincial electoral rules contain the following provision:— 

“ If anv difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication of any 
electoral roll or of any list of amendments to any such roll or as to the 
holding of any election under these rules, the local Government may by 
order do anything not inconsistent with these rules which appears to 
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it to be necessary for tho proper preparation or publication of the roll or 
for the proper holding of the election.” 

We feel sure that in most provinces it will be found necessary to 
have recourse to this or a similar rule, and that the Governor acting in his 
discretion will have to pass orders for the proper holding of the election. 

Election manual and election law. 

731. Lastly we have been impressed by the fact that, at present, elec¬ 
tions are regarded rather like a census operation, as an extra, and perhaps 
rather vexatious, work, to bo undertaken and carried out with such impro¬ 
visation as can be arranged. More definite permanent administrative 
arrangements appear to be necessary in the interests of candidates and 
constituents. We found that our suggestion that an “Election Manual” 
should be prepared, giving full and detailed instructions in all matters 
connected with elections, from the preparation and printing of the 
electoral roll down to the declaration of the result of the poll and the 
subsequent custody and recording of the important papers was favour¬ 
ably received. It would replace the circular orders and letters issued on 
the eve of every general election. An intimate acquaintance with such a 
manual, combined with a knowledge of the case law on the subject, 
might well be included in the list of subjects at the Departmental 
Examinations which all gazetted officers have to pass. 

Departures from English electoral practice. 

732. During our tour we received certain information from the various 
local Governments and from witnesses and also in informal discussions, 
which we venture to include in our report. In some cases a definite request 
has been made that we should do so. In others, on the principle, that we 
should submit any suggestions which may tend to the convenience of the 
elector, facilitate the conduct of an election, or obviate difficulties, whether 
purely administrative or caused by nefarious practices, we have deemed it 
proper to state the facts as we found them, and, where it is possible, indicate 
possible remedies. Many of these matters, as for example, the actual 
recording of votes or the identifying of voters can be dealt with by Gov¬ 
ernor’s Rules. It might, however, we conceive, be of some advantage if, 
like the present regulations for holding elections, these were generally 
uniform. 

733. Our enquiries reveal marked differences between elections and 
electorates in India and in the United Kingdom, The laws and the pro¬ 
cedure, slowly elaborated in the latter country from the experience of 
two centuries, have nearly in toto been reproduced in India. It may 
therefore be of some interest to see how far they have been assimilated, 
and whether any adjustments have been found necessary, and if so what 
steps can be taken to make them. 

Withdrawals of candidature. 

734. In the first place there are in an election in the United Kingdom 
very few withdrawals of candidature, certainly none after the nomina¬ 
tion has been accepted and published by the Returning Officer. In 
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India on the contrary withdrawals play an important part in any elec¬ 
tion to the Provincial or Central Legislatures The general rule regarding 
withdrawals runs as follows :— 

“ Any candidate may withdraw his candidature by notice in writ¬ 
ing subscribed by him and delivered to the Returning 
Officer or other person authorised on or before 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon on the date succeeding that appointed by 
the local Government for the scrutiny of nominations. A 
candidate who has withdrawn his candidature shall not 
be allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to be re-nominated 
as a candidate for the same election.” 

In case of withdrawal after the prescribed time the candidate for 
feits his deposit. 

735. The following table exhibits the numbers of withdrawals in the 
various provinces. They justify the belief, which we found to be com¬ 
monly held, that collusive withdrawals were not infrequent, and that in 
certain cases it was found more economical to buy off one’s opponent than 
meet the cost of a contested election. The absence for the most part of 
any party system, the fact that the voter is generally more concerned 
with the personality of the candidate than with his principles, and the 
total lack of any public feeling in such cases, contribute to deprive 
some candidates of any sense of gregarious responsibility. 

Withdrawals (a) after nomination and (b) after scrutiny. 




After 


Province. 

Year. 

nomina¬ 

After Remarks. 



tion. 

scrutiny. 


A.— Provincial Councils. 


f 1926 

3 

12 

Madras 

\1930 

11 

35 

Bombay 

1930 

6 

30 

Bengal 

/1926 

5 

34 

\1929 

6 

6i 

United Provinces 


(Not available). 

Punjab 

1930 

*2 

*23 *Information in res¬ 



pect of 7 districts 
not available. 



f 1926 

3 

18 

Bihar and Orissa 

\1930 

15 

55 

Central Provinces 

f 1926 
\1930 

• * 

• • 

4 

31 

Assam 

f 1926 
\1929 

6 

10 

• « 

5 

North-West Frontier 




Provinco Tgf .. 

1932 

2 

* • 
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B. —Legislative Assembly. 


Provinoe. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 

Assam .. 


Year. 

After 

nomina¬ 

After 

("1926 

tion. 

scrutiny. 

{ 1930 

5 

9 

1^1934 

1 

10 

f 1930 

2 

6 

\1934 

1 

3 

fl926 


1 

\ 1930 

1 

5 

[1934 


6 

fl926 

. , 


i 1930 

. , 


[l934 


8 

f 1926 

1 

■ • 

\ 1930 

• • 

2 


Remarks. 


There are of course a large number, probably the majority, of per¬ 
fectly honest withdrawals. For example, three gentlemen may put their 
names down for three constituencies, and wait to see who is opposing them 
before they decide among themselves for which constituency they will 
stand. Others at the scrutiny may realize that their chance of election is 
small and retire. But apart from this we have no reason to disbelieve, 
although there is only one proved case on record in the Election Petition 
cases, that there are occasions of dishonest collusion. 

736. To suggest any remedy is extremely difficult, for naturally in 
such cases no definite evidence is forthcoming. An allegation of illness, 
or a family event, in the interval between the acceptance of the nomina¬ 
tion paper and the poll may arouse suspicion, but no elector will go to the 
expense of an election petition on the chance of converting rumour 
into fact. 


737. We are not in favour of raising the deposit for candidature. In the 
case of the scheduled castes we have suggested that it should be lowered. 
Withdrawal, it was suggested, however, might be made a little more 
difficult if the consent of the proposer and seconder had also to be 
obtained. We think that, as in the case of the nomination, such notice 
of withdrawal should be presented by the candidate personally or by 
any of his proposers or seconders. We find it very difficult to suggest 
any practical remedy, since a candidate can still ostensibly stand and go 
to the poll, having let his supporters know that he wishes them to vote 
for his opponent. Nevertheless we deem it right to give prominence to 
the fact that withdrawals, more especially with the large increase in 
constituencies, may become an increasingly unpleasant feature of Indian 
elections. 

Method of recording votes. 

738. To understand the difficulties to which we refer below in connec¬ 
tion with personation, we have to travel the same ground as the Indian 
Franchise Committee did (paragraph 19 and Appendix V) in dealing 
with polling methods. 
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Fourme thods are adopted in India— 

A. —The marking of the ballot paper with a cross, illiterate voters, 
who form the large majority of electors, being assisted by the Presid¬ 
ing Officer, or where the voters are numerous, by his polling clerks. 

B. —The token system, under which, to facilitate voting by illiterate 
voters, the different candidates are represented by such symbols as 
umbrellas, cars, bicycles, trees or some kind of animal. The svmbol 
may either be placed on the boxes in which the voter will deposit his 
ballot paper, or a picture of the token is reproduced opposite the 
candidate’s name on the ballot paper. 

C. —The coloured box system, under which different colours are 
assigned to the various candidates. 

D. —Voting by postal ballot. 

A. Marking the ballot 'paper. 

739. In order to assist illiterate voters in marking their ballot papers, 
and to ensure the correctness of the entry, there is a regulation both in 
the United Provinces and the Punjab to the following effect:— 

“ Notwithstanding anything contained in Regulation 12, if any 
elector is, by reason of illiteracy or infirmity, unable to 
vote in the manner prescribed, the Presiding Officer shall at 
his request in the view of any polling agents who are pre¬ 
sent make a cross on the ballot paper according to the 
direction of the elector and shall cause the ballot paper so 
marked to be placed in the ballot box.” 

740. Since probably ninety per cent of the enlarged electorate will be 
illiterate, these precautions, based on the mistrust of the polling 
officer, effectually remove any pretence at secrecy of the ballot. Shock¬ 
ing as this may appear to an English elector, we can discern no remedy 
pending the education of the electorate. We suggest, however, that 
the rule might be differently worded, and might be to the effect that 
the polling officer shall make a cross on the ballot paper according to the 
direction of the elector, showing the same, if so requested by the elector, to 
any one person whom he may designate. This would enable an elector 
to bring a literate friend with him if he so desired. 

The Governments of the United Provinces and the Punjab propose, 
we understand, to retain this system of marking the ballot paper. In 
Madras and Bengal it will be abandoned in favour of the coloured box 
system. 

• B. The token system. 

741. In this case a token such as a tree, an umbrella or a bicycle, is 
printed on the left side of the ballot paper'opposite each candidate’s name 
and the voter is instructed beforehand by the candidate as to the parti¬ 
cular token against which he is to put his mark. The question has been 
carefully examined by the Madras Government, an extract from whose 
note is given in the Appendix to this chapter, 

742. We suggest for the consideration of the local Governments con¬ 
cerned whether it might be possible, should they decide to adopt the token 
system, to have fairly large and substantial tokens made of wood, which 
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could be screwed on to the ballot boxes, and which could be more easily 
recognised by the illiterate voter than a small reproduction of the same 
on the ballot paper. It might be possible to make this a branch of 
the Jail industry combining with it the manufacture of ballot boxes. 

C. The coloured box system. 

743. The Indian Franchise Committee reported as follows :— 

“ The system we recommend is the coloured box or symbol system, 
which is in use in Ceylon and has also been tried successfully 
in India. In the polling compartment, boxes bearing distinc¬ 
tive colours or symbols are placed, one box being provided 
for each candidate. The colour or symbol assigned to each 
candidate is fixed some days before the polling takes place, 
and the voters have no difficulty in ascertaining the colour 
or symbol assigned to the candidate for whom they desire 
to vote. The voter makes no mark on his ballot paper, 
but merely drops it into the box of the candidate of his choice.’* 

The trouble, however, is that all voters do not drop it in. Some are 
disposed to retain it with a view to sale later on, and in one election in 
Bihar towards the close of the poll such palmed votes commanded a high 
figure. An agent of a candidate collects these votes and arranges for a trust¬ 
worthy voter to take them and to drop them all in the right box. In Ceylon 
this practice has been made a criminal offence. The only effective remedy 
is the presence of some one, either a constable or a clerk, to see that votes 
are actually deposited, and to prevent any tampering with the boxes. 
Here again the secrecy of the ballot is impaired, because the average 
voter, even if the officer who is watching is taken from a different part of 
the constituency, will still believe that it will be known and published 
as to how he voted. It seems to us necessary, however, that this precau¬ 
tion should be taken. Cases have been reported where the slit in one 
box had been filled up with clay with the result that a good many electors, 
to save themselves the trouble of opening it, had deposited their ballot 
papers in another box. In view of the large percentage of the electorate 
who are ignorant, it is impossible to expect the same degree of secrecy as 
obtains at elections in the United Kingdom. 

744. It has been represented to us’that this system of voting should be 
accompanied by the single non-transferable vote, in the interests of sim¬ 
plicity. In multi-member constituencies, especially where in addition 
there may be a seat reserved for the scheduled castes, the number of 
boxes would far exceed the number of primary colours, and might even 
necessitate a combination of three colours. In this event, recourse 
must bo had to the token system referred to above ; but there appears 
to us to be no great difficulty in giving the voter three ballot papers, 
and telling him to put them in any box he likes or to distribute them as 
he likes. The real practical objection is that it multiplies the ballot 
papers and makes counting a more laborious task. 

D. Postal voting. 

745. In an educated electorate the ballot papers are sent out with 
a small envelope inside which the voter places his ballot paper after 
marking it, and then returns it in another envelope to the Returning 
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Officer. That even this system of voting has been the subject of 
trouble is illustrated in a report from the Government of Madras:— 

“ It was at an election to the Council of State in 1925 that the 
defects of the postal system of voting were first brought to 
notice. The matter was the subject of an election petition. 
The irregularities alleged were that the respondent through 
his agents got a large number of voters merely to put their 
signatures to the declaration forms. He then took charge 
of the voting papers without permitting them to put any 
marks there and despatched them to the respondent in 
Madras, when the papers were marked and filled up at Madras 
under the instructions of the respondent . . . . The respond¬ 
ent marked for himself and for another first and second pre¬ 
ferences as he chose in the ballot papers which came to his 
possession.” 

The Returning Officer of an Indian Commerce constituency in 
Madras where postal voting was the practice reported that voting papers 
had been received from electors who were known to be dead. The votes 
had to be admitted in the absence of any provision in the regulations for 
their rejection. He also reported that in six cases in which voters obtain¬ 
ed new ballot papers under regulation 42, on the ground that they had 
not received the original papers sent to them, both the original and the new 
papers were used to record votes. He considered that the postal voting 
system afforded many opportunities for chicanery, and that it was unfair 
both to the electors and to the candidates. 

746. A remedy, other than display of independence on the part of the 
elector, can be found in the adoption of the system which obtains in some 
provinces, whereby the voter has to appear before a Magistrate and 
sign in his presence. The Magistrate certifies to the identity of the 
voter, and returns the ballot paper in a sealed envelope to the Returning 
Officer. It is difficulties of the kind described above that have led us 
to suggest that Government officials should be Returning Officers for 
all Commerce constituencies. 


Challenging. 

747. The challenging of voters has in some places been used as a 
method for delaying an election. The agent of a candidate, having seen 
that a considerable number of his supporters have voted, then challenges 
repeatedly, knowing that owing to the short time remaining before the 
poll he can by this means, prevent a large number of votes being cast 
on the other side. In one election out of a hundred challenges only 
three resulted in “ tendered votes ”. This device has been detected, but 
there are at present no means of stopping it other than by ordering the 
agent out of the polling booth. It was pointed out in Madras that— 

“ The regulations as they stand do not impose any obligation 
on the Presiding or Returning Officers to take Bteps 
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towards the prosecution of any person charged with having 
committed the offence of personation: neither is it incum¬ 
bent on the candidates or their agents to do so. As a 
matter of fact, in cases where there is a large difference 
in the number of votes polled for a successful candidate 
and the number polled by the unsuccessful candidates in 
a particular constituency, the comparatively few doubtful 
votes in respect of which personation is alleged or suspect¬ 
ed are not of much importance, and consequently neither 
the candidates nor the election officers bestow any thought 
on them after the results of the election are declared. 
The result of this is that prosecutions in respect of the 
offence of personation at elections are so rare that candi¬ 
dates and their agents challenge voters far too often on 
unfounded charges of personation in order to gain their 
own ends at the polls. To prevent such abuses at future 
elections to the. Provincial Legislature, it has been suggested 
that a deposit of a substantial amount may be demanded 
to be paid for each challenge brought forward by a candi¬ 
date or his agent, the amount being liable to forfeiture 
if on enquiry the challenge is found to be frivolous and not 
made in good faith but with a view to waste time.” 

748. Orders on these lines might be worth consideration by local 
Governments. The point is in any event one which may in certain pro¬ 
vinces bo regarded as of sufficient importance to morit examination when 
Governor’s Rules are being drafted. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXI. 

Method of recording votes. 

It has been suggested that instead of having the colours or symbols on the 
boxes of the candidates the colours or symbols (or even miniature photographs of the 
candidates) may be printed on the ballot paper against the names of the candidates. 
The illiterate voters can identify the candidates of their choice by their colours or 
symbols, make the necessary marks on the voting paper in a room set apart for the 
purpose without anybody’s assistance, and drop it into the ballot box in the presence 
of the Presiding Officer. This would do away with the necessity for the Presiding 
Officers to mark any papers on behalf of voters. 

On the other hand, the use of distinguisliing colours and photographs would 
enhance the cost of printing ballot papers. Apart from the cost, it has been observed 
that the main factor in the printing and issne of ballot papers is speed, and that the 
printing of different colours and miniature photographs on the voting papers in 
addition to the names of the candidates would take at least six times as long as at 
present when only the names of candidates are printed. Photographs may also 
present difficulties on account of the likelihood of delay in manufacture of blocks, 
and difficulty in getting a sufficiently clear impression from blocks of such a small 
size as a postage stamp (which would be about the size that could be employed on a 
ballot paper with a number of names) on a cheap quality of paper. It has, therefore, 
been suggested that if any addition to the present form of ballot papers is essential, 
symbols alone may be included, the whole to be printed in one colour only, in which 
case the cost as well as the time taken in printing the ballot papers would be con¬ 
siderably reduced. The use of symbols has been tried, but has not been found to be 
very successful. Generally the most familiar objects or animals such as an umbrella, 
bicycle, horse, plough, elephant, tiger, etc., are selected for the symbols, and pictures 
of these are printed on the ballot paper opposite to the name of the candidate to 
whom they have been allotted. Nevertheless, it has been the experience in places 
where this system of symbols has been tried, that an elector who is wholly illiterate 
often puts the cross against the name of the candidate other than that for whom he 
really intended to vote. Inaccurate or faint impressions of the symbols as printed 
on the ballot papers have been found to be partly responsible for these mistakes, 
and there have even been cases of electors who had never seen a bicycle or 
an elephant. This, of course, necessitates the selection as far as possible of still more 
familiar objects, but the fact remains that to an elector who is wholly illiterate, a 
symbol is not an entirely suitable guide and that the chances of mistakes are not 
altogether excluded. It has also to be borne in mind that if the symbol is much 
reduced in size, it does not fully or correctly represent the picture to an illiterate or 
ignorant voter, and that if it is made large, the size of tho ballot paper and con¬ 
sequently the number of ballot boxes has to be increased—a factor which counts, 
especially in multi-member constituencies. 

As regards the use of colours, whether these are to be printed on the ballot 
paper against the names of candidates, or painted on the ballot boxes, it has been 
pointed out that, where there are a large number of candidates it will be only too easy 
to run out of primary colours, and that if deep or light shades of the same oolours aro 
used, the illiterate voter will find it extremely difficult to distinguish between them. 
To meet this difficulty it has been suggested that, assuming that the only colours to 
be used are black, white, blue, yellow, green and red, when the number of candidates 
is more than six, some of them could be given two colours which would be printed on 
the ballot papers or painted on the ballot boxes as the case may be, with a line down 
the middle dividing the colours. The number of combinations that could thus be 
obtained with six primary colours would be 15, which with the six single colours 
would provide for 21 candidates for the same constituency. If the number of candi¬ 
dates were more than that, three colours could be allotted to some of them but this is 
an unlikely contingency. 
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CHAPTER XXII.-CORRUPT PRACTICES. 

Personation. 

749. In this chapter we discuss various corrupt practices. Common in 
some provinces, in others personation at elections is usually confined 
for the most part to elections to local bodies. The following is an account 
taken from a Karachi paper of recent date with reference to the results, 
of an election enquiry into a municipal by-election :— 

“ The main issue was one of personation. Forty-seven persons were 
detected in the actual act of personating. Dead persons were brought 
to cast their vote. A list of about 30 such persons was filed. About 
250 persons who were out of Karachi had their votes recorded. Persons 
came in to vote in the name of the firms. The greatest tragedy was 
that voters living in Karachi went to the polling stations to fmd their 
votes already recorded. This number went over 100. A batch of 
Mauripur chowkidars came to vote after their release from duty at 2 
and 5 p.m. to find their votes already recorded.” 

It has been mentioned in several election petitions, but the evidence 
produced has not been sufficient to prove that— 

“ the election of a returned candidate has been procured or induced 
or the result of the election has been materially affected 
by a corrupt practice”. 

By the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1883, the offence of 
personation or of abetment thereof is in England a felony punishable 
by imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years with hard labour. 
In addition, the offender is disqualified from voting at an election or for 
holding any public or judicial office for a period of seven years. [Cri¬ 
minal Justice Administration Act, 1914, (4 and 5 Geo. V. C 58).] 

750. In India, the penalties are much lighter, imprisonment which may 
extend to one year, or a fine, or both. Disqualification is for five years, and 
is removable by the local Government. In the provincial Electoral 
Rules, personation is included in the section which deals with the minor 
corrupt practices. At present under the provisions of section 196 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, no Court can take cognizance of the offence 
of personation “ unless upon complaint made by order, or under authority 
from, the Governor-Genera] in Council, the local Government, or some 
officers empowered by the Governor-General in Council in this behalf ”, 

Our recommendation. 

751. The Bombay Legislative Council has recently passed an Act, 
called the Bombay Criminal Procedure (Elections Offences) Amendment 
Act, 1935. The effect of this Act is— 

(а) to take the offence of personation out of the scope of section 

196 of the Criminal Procedure Code ; 

(б) to amend Schedule II to the Criminal Procedure Code so as to- 

make the offence of personation cognizable. 
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The result is that in future, in the Presidency of Bombay, prosecution 
for personation will not require the authority of the local Government, and 
police officers will be able to arrest, without warrant, any persons reason¬ 
ably suspected of personation. We recommend similar action to the 
Legislatures of the other Provinces, and we understand that this is being 
considered by several of them. 

752. In many cases especially during the earlier general elections and in 
municipal elections even before it was found that several electors consider¬ 
ed, quite honestly, that they were entitled to represent the actual elector. 
For example, a son would vote in place of his father, the latter being 
ill. These cases are, with a spread of knowledge of the law, becoming 
rarer, and personation may now be regarded as generally deliberate. 
There is no doubt but that with the increased electorate the detection 
of personation will be more difficult. A particularly difficult question 
is the identification of female voters, especially of those who observe purda. 
It is customary for such ladies to wear a ‘ burqa or large shapeless 
garment covering the whole body, leaving only small holes in front of the 
eyes. It was alleged that at a municipal election a large number of youths 
donned the ‘burqa ’, and successfully voted as women. One lady witness 
from whom we sought advice as to how this should be stopped, replied 
that “ Were a woman to be present at the polling station, such deceit would 
once be made manifest ”, the obviously right reply. Apart from this, 
there is, as actually happened, the possibility of an undesirable class of 
women putting on the 6wn/a,and personating respectable ladies, who 
did not wish to vote. In one election one of these women claimed to 
have voted thirteen times. At one polling station the Presiding Officer, 
an Inspectress of schools found it impossible to deal with these women. 
We have referred to this matter in Chapter VI. Of the various suggestions 
that we have received only one seems practicable, that in the event of any 
challenge the male relative accompanying the female voter should be 
held responsible. 


Hiring and use of public conveyances, 

753. The next matter wliich we have to represent, f at the request of several 
local Governments, may occasion surprise to an English Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, but it is our duty to place ascertained facts on record. In every 
province, save perhaps those riverine tracts of Bengal and Assam where 
there are no roads, the hire of public conveyances is universal. Every 
candidate does it, and we were assured that, unless this were done, the 
percentage of the electors who voted would be much reduced. Especially 
will this be the case with women. In India, many of the electors will 
have to travel between five and seven miles to cast their votes. The 
following rep esentation was presented to us from Tellicherry:— 

“ Another electoral reform which is highly necessaryjfor us and 
the members of the scheduled classes is to provide proper 
facilities for the voters to record their votes. At present, one 
polling booth is located in one centre, to record the votes of 
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persons living in 7 or 8 villages round it. As a result of this, 
candidates freely supplied conveyances to voters in spite of 
express rules prohibiting such practice. No voter is prepared 
to sacrifice his meagre earnings on a drive in a motor bus, 
for the mere pleasure of recording his vote. Besides he is 
obliged to forego a day’s wages for going to the distant polling 
booth. In a country where the average income of a person 
is said to be two annas a day, one can easily understand the 
extent of sacrifice involved in foregoing a day’s wages, not to 
speak of the expense involved in going to the booth. The 
voters have to starve the whole day, unless an accommodating 
candidate supplies them with noon day meal. All these are 
now found by candidates who bring them to the booth, and 
it is notorious that the return of election expenses does not 
show the big items spent for these purposes. Several thou¬ 
sands of rupees have been spent by candidates on such ex¬ 
penses, although they never come to light. The Simon 
Commission had, within the short space of a few months’ stay 
in India, discovered appalling corruption in elections, and 
had recommended to the authorities to devise ways and means 
of preventing it. When the rich men resort to bribing the 
voters, the poor men will have at least to provide conveyances 
and refreshments to voters. ” 

A candidate informed us that in his constituency the voter expect¬ 
ed him to provide conveyance not only for himself but also for his friends. 

A distinction may, perhaps, be drawn between the hiring of a lorry 
for the conveyance of electors and the purchase of tickets by rail. In the 
latter case facilities are available to the voter: in the former, generally 
speaking, they are not. The total disregard of the rule forbidding the 
hiring of public conveyances has a further evil consequence, since, as 
expenditure on this account is illegal, no candidate, though all incur it. 
includes any pa} ments in respect of it in his return of election expenses. 

Our recommendation. 

754. We recommend, therefore, that the rule regarding hiring should bo 
abrogated, and that candidates and agents should be expected to include 
all expenditure on this account in their return of election expenses. 
At present, these returns are of very little value, on either the credit or 
debit side, 


Treating. 

755. Perhaps to a less extent the same remarks apply to treating. It is 
universal, but usually on a moderate and reasonable scale. In most 
elections outside the towns the various candidates erect, near the polling 
station, a large tent, where the tired elector can get a meal before he under¬ 
takes his five mile return journey. As one witness put it to us : “ An 

election in the mufassal is like a fair, with everyone feasting and enjoying 
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themselves ”. Intoxicating liquor is never supplied : it would outrage 
public opinion if it were, and in only one case did we hear of arrack being 
given to electors. This was in the province of Orissa, where the electorate 
was largely composed of aboriginals and fishermen. 

Our recommendations, 

756. We do not advise any change in the existing law, as excessive 
expenditure would no doubt lead to the unseating of a returned candi¬ 
date. No mention of expenditure of this nature is, however, made in the 
return of election expenses. It is sometimes the result of an arrangement 
between friendly candidates standing for different constituencies. “You 
pay the bill for my guests, and I will pay yours.” Neither party had 
therefore spent money on refreshments in his own constituency. The 
expenditure on this account in some elections is reported to have been 
very large. We quote the following extract from the report of an officer 
in the Punjab :— 

“ It is within my personal knowledge that some zamindar candi¬ 
dates spent between Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 50,000 in the course of 
their election campaign. If expenditure on elections goes on 
at this rate, the zamindars would, I am afraid, be ruined. 
It does not, however, seem possible for Government to keep 
a check on the illegal and exorbitant expenses either by 
scrutiny of the returns of election expenses, or by means 
of an election petition, which the Government is authorised 
to lodge on the ground that the election has not been 
a free election by reason of a large number of cases 
in which undue influence or bribery has been exercised or 
committed. The powers given to Government under this 
rule can only be exercised in very clear and exceptional eases 
where unimpeachable evidence is available and it is neces¬ 
sary for Government to interfere on grounds of policy. 
Under the Electoral Rules it is within the powers of 
Government to fix maximum scales of election expenses, 
but this would not be feasible nor have the desired effect, for 
while it would be easy to present a plausible return, it would 
be difficult for Government to keep a check on expenses.” 

757. This endeavour to describe some of the problems to be faced in 
connection with elections in India may provoke the criticism that in that 
country an election cannot be “ free and undefiled ”, or may even east 
doubts on India’s fitness for the proposed enlarged electorate. 

To this we would reply that India has enjoyed a system of 
Parliamentary election for only fifteen years, and that the early stages of 
election of representatives in this country compare favourably with those 
in the country whence they derive their origin. Wholesale bribery or 
debauchery of the electorate to the extent to which, before the passing 
of the Ballot Act in 1872, such practices prevailed in England, is un¬ 
known in India. There has been no resort to violence or riots, despit* 
communal tension. 

MCI54H>C{WOP) t 
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W. D. Christie in his book “ The Ballot ” (1872), quotes the fol¬ 
lowing as shewing the conditions previous to the passing of the Ballot 
Act in 1872 :— 

“ These corrupt practices I hold to be one of the most dangerous 
symptoms of the times, tending more than anything else to 
sap the foundations of social order, and to undermine the 
constitution.” (Lord Palmerston : May 9th, 1842.) 

“ There are no defects in the distribution of the franchise, however 
unjust, which are so destructive of public virtue or of the 
credit of our representative system, as these acts of bribery, 
and corruption.” (Lord Jo lux Russell, February 11th, 1853.) 

“ So far from diminishing, the evil is on the increase, and has 
perhaps been practised more generally at the last than at any 
other previous election.” (The Earl of Derby, May 29th, 
1866.) 

758. It would be fanciful to imagine that India, in the development 
of her electoral system, can escape entirely the evils which have accom¬ 
panied such development elsewhere. It is not unnatural that she should 
produce some indigenous malpractices. But it may be stated, without fear 
of contradiction, that despite all the special difticul ties to be met in India, 
geographical, physical and intellectual, the historian of the future will 
not record on India’s early efforts, the verdict that we find in “ The 
History of Parliamentary Elections* ” in England:— 

“ With the modifying influence of progress, and a more advanced 
civilisation,, the time may come when the narrative of the 
robustious scenes of canvassing, polling, chairing, and election- 
feasting, with their attendant incidents of all-prevailing 
bribery, turbulence, and intrigue, may be regarded with 
incredulity as fictions of an impossible age.” 
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APPENDIX I. 

Terms ol reference to Indian Delimitation Committee. 

Letter from the Marquess of Zetland, Secretary of State for India, to Sir 

Laurie Hammond, Chairman, Indian Delimitation Committee, dated 

31st July 1935. 

1 have to communicate to you the wishes of His Majesty’s Government as to 
the investigations to be undertaken by the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

Scope of Committee'a Enquiries. 

2. To your Committee His Majesty’s Government will look for a complete 
scheme of delimitation for the territorial constituencies by which members are to 
be elected to the Federal and Provincial Legislatures, together with proposals for 
the nature and location of the constituencies to be established for the return of 
representatives of certain special interests to which reference is made below. His 
Majesty’s Government would be glad if you would also include in your recommend¬ 
ations proposals for the method of filling the seats in the Federal Legislature 
allotted to Chief Commissioners’ Provinces where specific provision for this is not 
made in the Bill or its Schedules. 

3. As you are aware, the size of the Legislatures, the allocation of seats to the 
various communities and special interests for which representation is to bo provided, 
the qualifications of voters in the territorial constituencies for the Provincial Legis¬ 
lative Assemblies, and the method of election to seats both in the Federal and Pro¬ 
vincial Legislatures are set out in the First, Fifth and Sixth Schedules to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Bill, 1935. t The list of castes and tribes to be scheduled as scheduled 
castes in the various Provinces and the qualifications of voters for the Council 
of State and for tho Provincial Upper Houses have yet to bo determined. While, 
unfortunately, the detailed investigations required in connection with the franchise 
will involve some further delay, TTis Majesty’s Government hope that before your 
investigations commence they will be in a. position to inform you of the recommend¬ 
ations which they propose to publish for the Information of Parliament on all these 
matters, and they desire that your investigations should provisionally proceed on 
the basis of those recommendations. 

Electoral Arrangements in, connection with Special Interests, Women, and the. Scheduled 

Castes. 

4. A number of points still remain unsettled in connection with tho electorate 
for the constituencies (whether in the Federal or in tho Provincial Legislatures) to 
represent special interests such as commerce, industry, mining, planting, labour, 
landholders, universities, and backward areas and tribes. Certain difficult questions 
of detail arise also in connection with the constituencies allotted to women, to labour 
(whether trade-union or special labour constituencies) and to the scheduled castes. 
It is the wish of His Majesty’s Government that your Committee should examine 
these matters and should include recommendations as to the action to be taken in 
regard to them in your Report. 

They would lie glad also if, in the case of the seats to represent special interests, 
your Committee would, if they find it. necessary, include in their Report proposals 
dealing with the qualifications of voters, the conduct of elections (including election 
enquiries), and the qualifications necessary for candidature, where no specific pro¬ 
vision covering these matters has been made in the Rill or its Schedules 
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5. As regards the delimitation of the territorial constituencies. His Majesty's 

Government, while they are content to leave your Committee a wide discretion in 
matters of detail, are anxious that you should make it your general aim to ensure, 
so far as the conditions permit, the maximum degree of contact between the candi¬ 
dates and electors, and the convenience of both, dye regard being paid to adminis¬ 
trative needs ; the ideal to be aimed at being constituencies manageable in area, 
in number of voters, and in physical characteristics. They wish to draw your 
special attention to the importance of securing a reasonable balance between the 
representation of town and country in the new Provincial Legislatures, and you 
will no doubt have regard to the observations of the Indian Franchise Committee 
on this point in paragraph 95 of their Report,. i 

6. A problem which will call for consideration in connection with the delimita¬ 
tion of certain of the territorial constituencies is the question whether more than 
one seat should be assigned to a single constituency. Broadly speaking, Hig 
Majesty’s Government are disposed to think that, save where the establishment of 
multi-member constituencies is necessitated by the reservation of seats (as in the 
case of the scheduled castes and of the Afahrattas in Bombay) or lor other special 
reasons, there would be ad vantage in each constituency returning a single member. 
The point is, however, one which your Committee will no doubt consider in the 
light of local conditions and of the view's expressed by the various Provinces 
concerned. His Majesty’s Government would, however, be glad if, in any ease in 
which you think it desirable to recommend the establishment of a multi-member 
constituency, you will consider the use of the single non-transferable vote, a question 
which, as you are aware, has attracted considerable attention in the discussions 
in Parliament on the Government of India Bill. 

7. His Majesty’s Government recognise that (as in the case of the franchise for 
the Provincial Legislative Assemblies which is embodied in the Sixth Schedule to t|ie 
Bill) it will be unwise to insist on an artificial uniformity in matters such as the size 
or .population of the territorial constituencies in the different Provinces, the method 
of dealing with the problems presented by such special interests *s labour, etc,, 
and that, full weight must be given to the differences in provincial conditions. They 
feel, however, that there must be many points on which a considerable degree of 
uniformity as between Provinces will be practicable, and that. In particular, it should 
be possible for your Committee to perform a useful work of co-ordination in con¬ 
nection with the constituencies allotted to special interests. 

Procedure. 

8. The procedure to be adopted for the conduct of your enquiry is, of course, 
essentially a matter for your Committee to decide. But His Majesty’s Government 
attach great importance to your Committee’s ensuring that it is fully inform d 
■of tlie views and wishes of the various interests for which representation is to be 
provided, particularly in the case of those interests, such as the Scheduled Castes, 
labour, women, and the backward areas and tribes, for which specific provision 
has hitherto either been absent or has been made by means of nomination. While 
the pressure of time may make it necessary to curtail the amount of ora! evidence 
to be taken they trust that it will be possible, with the assistance of the represen¬ 
tative committees which have been established in most, if not all. Provinces and 
by arranging for the early submission of written statements by the various interests 
concerned, to ensure that the problems presented by the electoral representation of 
these important sections ol the community are fully before your Committee in 
reaching its conclusions. 

9. His Majesty’s Government desire me in conclusion to impress upon you the 
great importance of completing your investigations at as early a date as possible. 
As you are aware, it will be necessary for His Majesty’s Government, in tho light 
of the recommendations of your Committee, to submit detailed proposals for consi¬ 
deration by both Houses of Parliament, and until Parliament has taken a decision 
on those recommendations it will not bo possible to proceed with the first requisite 
for the introduction of the new Provincial Constitution, namely, the preparation 
of the electoral roils. It is thus of great importance that no avoidable delay should 
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occur in making available to His Majesty’s Government the recommendations ot 
your Committee. They fully recognise the arduous Character of'the task which 
your Committeo will be required to perform and the short space of time into whie>. 
its enquiries must be compressed. But, as you are aware, much preparatory work 
of the greatest value has already been performed by the Provincial Government .1 
and by the Committees which they have associated with their provisional investi¬ 
gations. The results of these provisional investigations will be available to you. 
and His Majesty’s Government feel no doubt that you will find them not only <d 
much value in themselves, but oi such a character as materially to lighten your 
labours. 
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Personnel ol the Provincial Delimitation Committees. 

Madras. 

1. M. R. Ry. 8. Muthiah Mudaliyar Avargal, B.A., B.L. (Chairman). 

2. Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro, B.A., B.L., M.L.C. 

3. Mr. Daniel Thomaa, M.L.C. 

4. M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib N. Sivaraj Avargal, M.L.C. 

6. Khan Bahadur Yahya Ali Sahib Bahadur, M.L.C, 

6. Sir M. Ramachandra Rao. 

7. M. R. Ry. K. P. Raman Menon Avargal, M.L.C. 

8. Dr. P. Subbarayan, M.L.C. 

9. Mrs. M. Venkatasubba Rao. 

10. Mr. T. G. Rutherford, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

11. M. R. Ry. N. Ranganathan Avargal. 

12. M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliyar Avargal. 

13. M. R. Ry. A. Ranganatha Mudaliyar Avargal, M.L.C. 

14. G. T. Boag, C.I.E., I.C.S. {Secretary). 

Bombay. 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. J. Wadia, I.C.S., Bar.-at-Law (Chairman). 

2. Mr. C. W. A. Turner, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

3. Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale, M.L.C. 

4. Sardar Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai R. Naik, M.L.C. 

5. Rao Bahadur N. E. Navle, M.L.C. 

6. Mr. Hoosenally M. Rahimtoola, M.L.C. 

7. Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Kajrat Khan, M.L.C. 

8. Rao Bahadur S. N. Angadi, M.L.C. 

9. Dr. P. G. Solanki, M.L.C. 

10. Rao Saheb V. H. Vaehhrajam, M.A., LL.B. (Secretary). 

Bengal. 

1. The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nizamuddin, K.C.I.E. (Chairman/. 

2. The Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy, Kt., M.L.C. 

3. Mr. B. C. Ohattorjee, M.L.C. 

4. Mr. S. M. Bose, M.L.C. 

5. Mr. Narendra Kumar Basil, M.L.C. 

6. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Mumin, C.I.E., M.L.C-. 

7. Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan, M.L.C. 

8. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, M.L.O. 

9. Mr. C. G. Ooopor, M.L.C. 

10. Mr. E. T. McOluskie, M.L.C. 

11. Mr. Mukunda Biliari Malik, M.L.C. 

12. Mrs. P. K. Bose, M.B.E. 

13. Mr. K. C. Rov Chaudhuri, M.L.C. 

14. Mr. G. P. Hogg, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

16. Mr. H. J. Twynam, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

16. Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, C.I.E., I.E.S. 

The United Provinces. 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. J. M. Clay, C.S.I., C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S. (President). 

2. The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt., C.I.E., M.A. 

3. The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt., Bar.-at-Law., M.L.C 

4. The Hon’ble Sir Jwala P. Srivastava, Kt., M.Sc., A.M.S.T., M.L.C, 
6. Nawabzada Mohammad LiaqatAli Khan, M.A., Bar.-at-Law, M.L.C. 

6. Rai Bahadur B. Vikramajit Singh, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

7. Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain, B.A., C.I.E., Bar.-at-Law, M.L.C, 

8. Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh, M.L.C. 

9. Lala Shvam Lai, M.L.C. 

10. Raja Syed Mohammad Mehdi of Pirpur, M.L.C. 

11. Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

12. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, B.So., F.C.S., M.L.C. 

13. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Faaih-uddin, M.L.C. 

14. Pandit Prem Ballabh Belwal, M.L.C. 
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16. Khan Bahadur Syed Zahid Ali Sabzposh, MJLC. 

16. Professor E. Ahmad Shah, M.A.,B. Litt,, M.L.C. 

17. Lady Kailash Srivastava, M.L.C. 

18. Rai Govind Chandra, M.L.C. 

19. Mr. E. M. Souter, C.I.E., M.L.C. 

20. Captain Nawab Sir Mohammad Ahmad Sai’d Khan. K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E , M.B.li. 

LL.D., of Ohhatari. 

21. Raja Indrajit Pratap Bahadur Sahi, of Tamkohi. 

22. Rai Bahadur Sahu Har Prasad (of Pilibhit). 

23. The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad (of Muzaffax-nagarj. 

24. Rai Sahib Munshi Hari Prasad Tamta (of Almora). 

26. Rai Bahadur Kunwar Surendra Pratap Sahib, M.L.C. 

26. Khan Bahadur Maul vi Saiyid Habib-ullah, M.L.C., Bar-at-Law. 

27. Honorary Captain Raja Durga Narain Singh, of Tirwa. 

28. Rai Rajeshwar Bali, B.A., O.B.E., M.L.C. 

29. Mr. Zuhur Ahmad, Bar.-at-Law, M.L.C. 

30. Kunwar dagbhau Singh, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C, 
ill. Mr. H. H. J. Mills. 

32. Master Abdullah Mistrj. 

33. Babu Ram Sahai. 

The Punjab. 

1. Rao Bahadur Cliaudhri Chhotu Ram, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

2. Sardar Buta Singh, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

3. Khan Bahadur Nawab Mian Muhammad Hayat Qureshi, C.I.E., M.L.C. 

4. Rai Bahadur Lala Mukand Lai Puri, Bar.-at-Law., M.L.C. 

6. Mrs. Chatterjee. 

6. Professor W. Roberts, C.I.E., M.L.C. 

7. Khan Sahib Chaudhari Riasat Ali, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

8. Khwaja Mohd. Eusooff., M.L.C. 

9. Mr. M. A. Ghani, Bar.-at-Law., M-L.O. 

10. Babu Hans Raj. 

Bihar. 

1. Babu Chandreehvar Prasad Narayan Singh, C.I.E., M.L.C 

2. Mr. E. C. Danby. 

3. Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.L.C. 

4 . Pandit Shiva Shankar Jha. 

5. Babu Gur Sahay Lai. 

6. Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak Ali Saheb. 

7. Mr. A. P. Middleton, I.C.S. 

8. Mr. Sagram Hembrom, M.B.E., M.L.C. 

9. Babu Ram Narayan, M.L.C. 

10. Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, M.L.C. 

11. Mrs. S. Lai, 

12. Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay, M.L.C. 

13. Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya, M.L.C. 

14. Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha, M.L.C. 

16. Babu Harmadho Prashad Sinha, M.L.C. 

16. Maulvi Muhammad Shall, M.L.C. 

17. Babu Rameshwar Prasad Singh, M.B.E. 
t8, Rai Bahadur Kamaleshwari Sahay. 

19. Maulvi Saiyid Hasan. 

The Central Provinces. 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. E. Gordon, C.S.1.,C.I.E., I.C.S. (Chairman). 

2. The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur K. S. Nayudu, M.L.C. 

I. Rai Bahadur Dadu Dwarkanath Singh, M.L.C. 

4 . Rao Saheb R. W. Fulay, M.L.C. 

6. Rai Bahadur G. P. Jaiswal, M.L.C. 

6. Mr. G. A. Gavai, M.L.C. 

7. Mrs. Ramabai Tambe, M.L.C. 

8. Mr. K. P. Pande, M.L.C. 

9. Mr. Jhunilal Verma, M.L.C. 
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10. Mr. V. 1). Kolte, M.L.C. 

11. Khan Bahadur Syed Hi fa? at Ali, M.L.C. 

12. Mr. R. A. Kanitkar, M.L.C. 

13. Dr. P. S. Deshmukh, M.L.C. 

14. Mr. M. P. Kolhe, M.L.C. 

16. Mr. Syed Mobinur Rahman, M.L.C. 

16. Mr. C. B. Parakh, M.L.C. 

17. Mr. N. J. Roughton, C.l.E., I.C.S. 

18. Mr. C. R. Hemeon, I.C.S. 

19. Mr. C. D. Deahmukh, I.C.S. 

20. Mr. S. H. Y. Oulanam, I.C.S. (Secretary). 

Assam. 

1. Mr. E. S. Rofley, C.l.E. 

2. Rai Sahib Pyari Mohan Das, M.L.C. 

3. Khan Sahib Mahmud Ali, M.L.C.. 

4. MauJavi Munawarali, M.L.C. 

6. Babu Gopendra Lai Das Chaudhuri, M.L.C. 

6. Srijut Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri, M.L.C. 

7. Rai Bahadilr Brindaban Chandra Gosw&mi, M.L.C. 

8. Srijut Mahendra Nath Gohain, M.L.C. 

9. Khan Bahadur Nuruddin Ahmed, M.L.C. 

10. Rai Sahib Sonadhar Das Sena path 

11. Mrs. A. Z. Rahman. 

The North-West Frontier Province. 

1. The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbar Khan, Khan 
of Hoti. 

2. The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Sahibzada Sir Abdul Qaiyum, K.C.I.E., 

M.L.C. 

3. The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Abdul Ghafur Khan, Khan of Zaida, M.L.C. 

4. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Hissamuddin Khan, C.l.E. 

6. Mr. Muhammad Yunis Khan, M.A., LL.B. 

6. Rai Sahib Mehr Chand Khanna, B.A., M.L.C. 

7. Sardar Raja Singh, M.A., LL.B. 

8. Mr. Malikur-Rahman, Kayani, M.L.C. 

9. Khan Sadullah Khan, B.A., LL.B. 

10. Mr. Muhammad Jan Khan, Bar -at-Law. 

11. Nawab Zafar Khan. 

12. Khan Bahadur Abdur Rahim Khan, M.L.C. 

13. Nawabzada Muhammad Nasrullah Khan, M.L.C. 

14. Mr. Muhammad Aurangzeb Khau. 

16. Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, M.L.A. 

16. Mr. Ghulam Rabbani Khan, B.A., M.L.C. 

17. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Zaman Khan, M.L.C. 

Orissa. 

1. E. S. Hoernle, Esq., I.C.S. iChairman 1 . 

2. A. F. W. Dixon, Esq., I.C.S. 

3. Raja Sri Sri Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapathi Narayan Deo, ot Parlakimedi, 

M.L.C. 

4. Raja Sir Rajendra Narayan Bhanga Deo Bahadur, Kt., O.B.E., of Kanika. 

5. Rai Bahadur Lakshraidhar Mahanti, M.L.C. 

6. Rev. Brajananda Das, M.L.C. 

7. Rai Bahadur Loknath Misra, M.L.C. 

8. Babu Brajamohan Panda, M.L.C. 

9. Mrs. S. Das. 

10. Rao Bahadur T. Pattabhiramayya Pantaiu Garu. 

11. Babu Radharanjan Das, M.L.C. 

12. Sriraan Niranjan Patnaik. 

13. Babu Jagannath Das. M.A., M.L.C. 
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Strut. 

1. Mr. G. Davis, I.C.S. (Chairman). 

2. Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh Khan Saheb Haji Muhammad. Umar, O.B.E., 
M.L.C. 

3. Seth Haji Abdullah Haroon, M.L.A. 

4. Dewaii Bahadur Hiranand Khemsmg Advani. 

6. Mr. G. Q. Drewe, I.C.S. (Secretary). 
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APPENDIXJIII. 

List o! witnesses examined orally in public session by the Indian 
Delimitation Committee. 


Punjab witnesses. 

Simla, October 3,1035, 

1. Mr. M. A. Ghani, M.L.C. .. .. .. Punjab Labour Board. 

2. Mr. M. A. Khan ,. .. .. .. Central Labour Federation, 

Punjab. 

3. Kao Bahadur Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

4. Kanwar Mamraj Singh Chohan, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

6. Pandit Nanak Chand, M.A., M.L.C. 

fl. Lala Brij Lall, B.A., LL.B. .. .. Hindu Eights Protection 

Board. 


October 4, 1035. 

7. Mr. K. L. Rallia Bam, President, Indian Punjab Indian Christian 

Christian Conference. Association. 

8. Babu Hans Raj 

9. Mr. Lachman Das 

10. Mr. Modhan Singh, Secretary, Balmik Mandir, 

Simla. 

11. Mr. Bakshi Ram, President, Untouchable 

Association, Jullundur City. 

12. Mr. ChambaRam, Vice-President, Punjab 

Balmik Ad-Dharam Mandal. 

13. Babu Mangu Ram 

14. Mr. Hazara Ram 

16. Seth Kishen Das 

16. Mr. Sukh Lai 

17. Mr. Swatam Das 

18. Mr. Ishar Das, B.A., LL.B. 

19. Rai Bahadur P. Mukerjee, M.L.C. .. . ■ i 

20. Rai Bahadur Lala Binda Saran .. .. Punjab Chamber of- Com- 

21. Mr. J.C.F. Davidson .. .. ..I merce and Northern 

22. Mr. U. N. Sen, C.B.K. . . . . . . f Tndia Chamber of Com- 

23. Mr. H. J. Martin .. .. .. merce. 

24. Mr. T. K. Santanara .. .. .. t 

26. Lt. Sardar P. S. Sodhbans .. . • | 

26. Rai Bahadur Lala Mukand Lai Puri, M.A., > Indian Chamber of Com- 

M.L.C. J merce. 

27. Shrimati Lekliwati Jain, M.L.C. . . Women. 

28. Dr. Khalifa Shuja-i d-Din, B.A., LL.D. .. Anjuman-i-Islamia, Puujab. 


October 5, 1935. 


j'Sikh community. 

.. Secretary Government of 
India, Department of In¬ 
dustries and Labour. 

.. Reforms . Commissioner. 
Punjab. 


26. Sardar Sampuran Singh, M.L.C. 

30. Rai Bahadur Sardar Basakba Singh 

31. Mr. A. G. Clow. C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 


32. Mr. R. J. S. Dodd I.C.S. 


►Scheduled castes. 


Punjab Ad-Dharam (De¬ 
pressed Classes) Federa¬ 
tion, Jullundur City. 

Punjab'Provincial Depress- 
ed Classes Association, 
Lahore. 
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Witnesses from the United Provinces. 

Naini Tal, October 10, 1935, 

33. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasih-Uddin Sahib,' 

M.L.C. 

34. Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Qayum Sahib 

36. Dr. S. M. Elahi 

36. Mr. M. I. Hassan 

37. Mr. Sarwat Yar Khan Sahib 

38. Pandit Prem Ballabh Belwal Sahib, M.L.C." 

39. Rai Bahadur Pandit Badri Dutt Joshi Sahib. 

40. Thakur Jang Bahadur Singh Bisht Sahib, 

B.A., LL.B., M.L.C., Almora. 

41. Thakur Indra Singh, Nayal Sahib, Advocate. 

42. Mr. Mukandi Lai, Lansdowne, Garhwal 

43. Pandit Deva Nand Gairola Sahib, B.A., 

LL.B., Garhwal. 

44. Thakur Jasoud Singh Bisht Sahib, B.A., 

LL.B., Naini Tal. 

46. Rai Bahadur Lala Jai Lai Sahib, Naini Tal . . 

46. Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdul Qayum Sahib, 

Naini Tal. 

47. Lala Mohan Lai Sah Sahib, M.A., LL.B._ 

48. Rai Sahib Munshi Hari Prasad Tamta Sahib 

49. Babu Ram Sahai Shib 

60. Babu Baldeo Prasad Jaiswal Sahib 

October 11,1935. 

61. Mr. S. M. Bashir, B.Com. (London), F.R.E.S." 

52. Sardar Inder Singh .. Ti 

53. Lala Padampat Singhania Sahib, President of 

the Federation of Indian Chambers of Oom- 
• inerce and Industry. 

64. Mr. Gur Prasad Kapoor 

65. Lala Shri Ram 

66. Mr. Jung Bahadur Mehrotra 

57. Mr. Ram Narain Garg . . .. . . [Merchants’ Chamber, 

68. Rai Sahib Babu Rup Chand Jain Sahib . United Provinces. 

59. Mr. Ram Ratan Gupta 

60. Mr. H. G. Misra 

61. Mr. K. M. Purkaystha, M.A. 

62. Mr. Baijnath Mehrotra 

63. Lala Kishori Lai Sah Sahib 

64. Mr. Radhey Shiarn Agarwala . . f 

65. Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramajit Singh Sahib, 

B.A., LL.B., M.B.E., M.L.C. 

66. Rai Bahadur Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla. 

67. Rai Bahadur Bhagwan Dass Sahib 

68. Mr. M. L. Gupta, M.A., B. Com. .. .. I United Provinces Chamber 

69. Lala Mohan Lai Sah Sahib, M.A,, LL.B. .. f of Commerce. 

70. Mr, Girdhari Lai Bazaj 

71. Mr. Amarnatli 

72. Mr. Krishna Lai Gupta 

73. Mr. Ram Kumar Bhargava 

74. Mr. I. D. Varshnaie .. .. 

October 12, 1935. 

75. Begum Liaquat Ali Khan Sahiba .. .. Women. 

76. Lala Shyam Lai Sahib, M.L.C. 

77. Nawabzada Mohammad Liaquat Ali Khan") 

Sahib, M.A. (Oxon.), M.L.C. I Agra Province Zamindars’ 

78. Captain Raja Durga Narain Singh Sahib J Association. 

of Tirwa. I 
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Witnesses from the United Provinces— condd. 

79. Rtti Bahadur Rai India Narain Sahib ..') 

80. Munshi Gajadhar Prasad Sahib, M.A., LL.B., I Agra Province Zamindars* 

M.L.C. f Association. 

81. Rao Maharaj Singh Sahib of Kasganj . • j 

82. Raja Muhammad Amir Ahmad Khan Sahib, ) 

Khan Bahadur, of Malimudabad. 

83. Raja Saiyid Muhammad Mohdi Sahib, M.L.C., 

of Pirpur. 

84. Rai Bahadur Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 

Sahib, B.Sc., K.O.S., M.L.C'., of Moizuddin- 
pur. 

85. Rai Rajoahwar Bali Sahib, B.A., O.B.E., 

M.L.C., of Daryabad. 

8(i. Sheikh Muhammad Habib-Ullah Sahib, 

O.B.E., M.L.C., of Saidanpur. 

87. Rai Rrishnapal Singh Sahib of Birapur 

88. Sheikh Mubasliir Husain Qidwai Sahib 

89. Khan Bahadur Munshi Siddique Ahmad .. 

90. Kunwarni Lady Maharaj Singh 


I British Indian Association, 
f Oudh. 


Women. 


Witnesses from Bihar and Orissa. 


Ranchi, 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 
90. 


97. 

98. 

99. 

100 . 

101 . 

102 . 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110 . 
111 . 
112 . 


October 10, 1033. 

Rev. B. Das; M.L.C. .. .. ..’j 

Babu Ram, Narayan, B.A., M.L.C. .. 1 e-heduled e(lst( , H 
Balm Jagjiwan Ram. President, Bihar Pro- f >cnwlU (Xl en8tes 
vincial Depressed Classes League, Patna. J 
Mr. V. R. Kalappa, Vice-President, Metal 
Workers’ Union, Jamshedpur. 

Mr. W. V. R. Naidu, General Secretary, 

Metal Workers’ Union, Jamshedpur. 

Mr. N. llama Rao, Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer, Metal Workers’ Union, Jam- ^-Labour, 
shedpur. 

Mr. K. N Bhattacharvya, M.A., B.L., Presi¬ 
dent, Indian Miners’ Association, Jharia. 

Mr. P. C. Bose, Secretary, Indian Miners’ 

Association, Jharia. 

Balm Chandrcshvar Prashad Naravan Singh, 

C.I.E., M.L.C. 

Rai Bahadur Shyamuandan Sahay, M.L.C. 

Babu Rameshwar Prashad Singh, M.L.C 
Mauh i Saivid Tlassan. 

Mr. S. K. Roy, M.A. 

Mr. Dhan Masih Panna, B.A. 

Mr. Boniface Lakra. M.A., B.L. 

Mr. lgnan Bek 
Mrs. S. Lall 

Mrs. S. Das, B.A. . . . . . . VWomen. 

Mrs. H, D. Chatterji 
Maulvi Abdul Hamid, B.A. 

Maulvi Shah Maswooil Ahmed 
Mr. H. B. Chandra. B. Com. (Bom.) 


Bihar and Orissa Christian 
Council. 

Chota Nagpur 
Sabha. 


Catholic 


of Com- 


} Muslim Chamber 
inerce. 

Bihar and Orissa Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Assam witnesses. 


Shillumi, October 28, 1030. 

113. Sir Syed Muhammad Saadulla, M.A., B.L., Assam Valley and Upper 

leader of the Assam Valley Muslim League Assam Muslims. 
Deputation. 
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I Assam Valley and 
’ Assam Muslims. 


Upper 


> Assam Valley. 


Assam witnesses— contd, 

114. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Keramat Ali, M.L.C.,’] 

Leader of the Assam Moslem Association 
Deputation. 

115. Khan Sahib Maulvi Sayidur Rahman, M.A., 

B.L., General Secretary, Assam Moslem 
Association, Dibnigarh. 

116. Maulvi Wajid Ali, B.L., Secretary, Anjuman- 

Sabile Islamia, Gauhati. 

117. Maulvi . liuknuddin Ahmed, Secretary, Dis¬ 

trict Committee, Assam Muslim Associa¬ 
tion. 

118. Maulvi Tayebulla, B.Se., B.L., General 

Secretary, Assam Valley Moslem League, 

Gauhati. 

119. Mr. F. A. Ahmed, Vice-President, Assam 

Muslim League. 

120. Maulvi A. Nurul Haque, Joint Secretary, 

Anjuman-Sabilc-Islamia, Gauhati. 

121. Maulvi Sayid Abdur Rouf, B.L., Barpetta. 

122. Maulvi Derajuddin Ahmed, Jorhat 

123. Srijut G. V Bardaloi, M.A., B.L., Chairman, ) 

Municipal Board, Gauhati 

124. Srijut Jogendranath Barua, B.L., General Sec¬ 

retary, Assam Association, Gauhati 

125. Mr. F. A. Ahmed 

126. Srijut Rajani Kanto Goswami, B.L., Gauhati 

127. Rai Sahib SonadharDas Senapati, President, ] 

Depressed Classes Association, Assam. 

128. Srijut Mahendia W Das, B.L., M.L.C., 

Nowgorg. 

129. Babu Bipin Bihari Das, Secretary, Depressed 

Classes Association, Surma Valley, Habiganj 

130. Babu Akshov Kumar Das, B.L. Depressed 

Clusses Association, Assam, Sunamganj. j 

131. Srijut Ramesh Chandra Das, M.A., B.L. \ Depressed Classes Commu 

132. Srijut Ramnath Das, B.L., Naxira .. J nity of Assam. 

October 29, 1936, 

133. Bai Bahadur Satish Chandra Datta, Presi-'j 

dent, Sylhet Hindu Sabha. 

134. Babu Girindra Kumar Dev, Sylhet Hindu 

Sabha. 

135. Babu B. Bhattacharya, Secretary, Sylhet 

Hindu Sabha. • 

136. Babu Charu Chandra Datta, Shillong .. 

137. Babu Gopendra Lai Das Chaudhury, B.L., 

M.L.C., Habiganj. 

138. Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury, M.L.A. 

139. Mr. Abdus Sattar, Shillong 

140. Mr. Abdul Hannan Chaudhury 

141. Rai Bahadur Amar Nath Roy, Leader of, the 

Sunamganj Peoples’ Association. 

142. Babu Nagendra Kumar Chaudhury, Secretary, ) 

Sunamganj Peoples' Association. 

143. Babu Jotindra Nafh Rhadra, Sunamganj 1 „ 

Peoples’ Association. ' ^unamgaoj. 

144 Babu Jitindra Nath Roy, B.L., Sunamganj 
Bar Association Deputation. 

14§. Maulvi Abdul Hannan Chaudhury 
146. Mrs. B. Taylor, Diengdoh, Shillong .. Women. 


>Scheduled castes. 


> Surma Valley. 
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Assam witnesses — concld. 


147. Srijut Harendra Nath Barua, B.A., Gauhati”] 

148. Srijut Someswar Choudhary, Member, }■ Labour. 

Municipal Board, Gauhati. 

149. Mr. Bodon P. Marak, Baghmara . . 

150. Mr. Benjamin Momin, Tura 


>Garo Hills. 




Muslim F&herraen com¬ 
munity of Sylhet Dis¬ 
trict. 


October 30,1935. 

161. Maulvi Azizur Rahman, B.A., LL.B. 

162. Mr. Mohamed Wajidullah 

163. Mr. Mohammed Khalilur Rahman 
154. Mr. Mohamed Waris 

156. Haji Mohammed Abdul Bari 
166. Rev. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy, M.A., M.L.C. Khasi and J&intia Hill*. 

157. Rai Bahadur Kali Charan Sen, Gauhati . . ~) 

168. Rai Bahadur Mohendra Nath Lahiri, Gauhati 1 

169. -Rai Sahib Ratneswar Das Gupta, Mangaldai VAssam Domiciled People* 

160. Rai Bahadur Jeban Ram Goenka, Shillong. . and Settlers Association. 

161. Mr. Ram Sarup Singh, Gauhati ..J 

162. Mr. F. W. Hoekenhull, M.L.'A. ., .. Labour and Tea Industry. 

163. Rai Sahib Tansukh Rai Sarawgi, Gauhati . .*] 

164. Mr. Kodarmal Brahmin, Advocate, Gauhati 

165. Mr. tfwala Prasad Agarwalla, Gauhati 

166. Mr. Ram Kumar Himmatsinghka, Gauhati ^Marwari Association. 

167. Mr. Ram Narayan Agarwalla, Gauhati ‘ 

168. Mr. Balchand Sarawgi, Gauhati .. 

169. Mr. Kamakhya Prasad Bajoriya, Shillong. 




1 


Bengal witnesses. 

Calcutta, November 16, 1935. 

170. Mr. D. P. Khaitan 

171. Mr. A. L. Ojlia . . V Indian Chamber 

172. Mr. M. P. Gandhi . . J Oommeroe. 

173. Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, Kt., M.L.A. 1 

174. Mirza Abol Hasan Ispahani, M.A., LL.B. V Moslem Chamber 

(Cantab). J Commerce. 

November 18, 1935. 

176. Mr. N. R. Sarkar 

176. Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt., M.L.C. 

177. Mr. D. N. Sen 

178. Mr. S. C. Sen 

179. Mr. M. N. Mookharji, M.L.C. 

180. Babu Amulyadhone Ray, B.L., M.L.C. 

181. Babu Aprakash Gayen 

182. Mrs. Shamsun Nahar Mahmud, Secretary, 

All Bengal Muslim Ladies Association 

183. Mrs. N. C. Sen 

184. Mrs. P. K. Bose, M.B.B. 

185. Mr. K, C. Roy Chaudhury, M.L.C., 

186 Mr. Aftab Ali 

187. Mr. S: C. Sen, B.L. 

188. Mr. Faiz Ahmad, B.L., Bengal Mariners’ 

Union. I 

189. Mr. A. Zaraan .. .. .. J 

November 19, 1935, 

190. Mr. F. W. Hookenhull, Indian Tea Abbo- Tea Industry 

ciation. Tea Gardens). 


of 


of 


Bengal National Chamber 
J of Commerce. 

Indian Mining Federa¬ 
tion. 

All Bengal 
Classes Federation. 

►All India Women’s 
Conference. 


y Bengal Trade Unions 
| Federation. 


(Assam 
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Bengal witnesses— contd. 

191. Mr. H. A, Antrobus, Chairman, Indian Tea'' 

Association, Calcutta. 

192. Mr. J. S. Graham, Chairman, Darjeeling and 
Dooars Sub-Committee, Indian Tea Asso- 
tion. 

193. Mr. J. Edmond, Chairman, Dooars Planters 

Association. 

194. Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka, Kt., 

C.I.E. 

195. Mr. Baijnath Bajoria, M.L.A. 

196. Mr. A. M. Poddar, M.L.C. 

197. Mr. A. K. Ghose 

198. Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, C.I.E., I.E.S. 


Madras witnesses. 


J. Tea Industry (Bengal Tea 
| Gardens). 


- Marwari Association. 

• Bengal Mabajan Sabha. 

Reforms Commissioner and 
Joint Secretary (ez-offi- 
cio) to the Government of 
Bengal; Formerly Labour 
Commissioner, Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. 


Madras, November 26, 1935. 

199. Diwan Bahadur A. Appadurai Pillai, M.A., 

I.S.O., M.L.C. 

200. Mr. T. Arumainatham, B.A., B.L. 

201. Rao Bahadur K. V. Krishnaswami Ayyar 

202. Diwan Bahadur Govindos Chatburbhooja- 

doBS. 

203. Rao Sahib L. C. Guruswamy, President, 

Arundhatva Maha Sabha. 

204. Mr. C. Abdul Hakim Sahib .. .•.") 

205. Rao Sahib T. S. Kachapakesa Mudaliar, B. A. ^-Southern India 

206. Mr. P. Raghavan Nair .. .. . .J of Commerce. 


Indian Christians. 

Indian Christians. 

University. 

Commerce. 

Scheduled castes. 


Chamber 

si 


207. The Hon’ble Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiyar 

of Chettinad. 

208. Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, M.L.A. 

209. Rao Sahib N. Sivaraj, B.A., B.L., M.L. C. . 

210. Mr. P. V. Rajagopal Pillai, M.L.C., F,A.V. 

211. Mr. J. Sivashanmugam, M.A. 

November 27, 1935. 

212. Mr. B. Shiva Rao, M.A. 

213. Mr. V. Chakrrai Chettiar, B.A., B.L. 

214. Mr. G. Ramanjulu Naidu 

215. Mr. G. Chelvapthy Chettiar 

216. Mr, S. Ahmad Sheriff .. 

217. Mr. C. V. Theagarajan 

218. Mr, V. Adikesavalu 

219. Mr. K. V. Bakthavatsalu 

220. Mr. C. Basudev, M.L.C. 

221. Mr. K. R. Avadhani, B.A., B.L. 

222. Mr, M. S. Kotiswaram, B.A., B.T, 

223. Mr. T. V. K. Naidu 


224. Rao Bahadur R. Srinisvasan, M.L.C, 

225. Miss M. Janaki Ammal ., .. • ■ 1 

226. Mrs. M. K. Ramayya, B.A., L.T. .. VWomen. 

227. Mrs. K. Alamelumangathayarammal, M.L.C.J 
MCI64IDC(WOP) 


Nattukkottai Nagarthars’ 
Association. 

Scheduled oastes. 

\ Scheduled oastes. 


Madras Labour Union. 

• Madras Labour Union. 

Buckingham and Car¬ 
natic Mill Employees’ 
Union. 

Actual workers, Bucking¬ 
ham and Camatio Mills. 

Labour Sub-Committee of 
the Provincial Delimi¬ 
tation Committee. 

South Indian Railway 
Workers’ Union, Triohi- 
nopoly. 

Scheduled castes. 
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Madras witnesses— amid. 

228. Mrs. Mona Hensman, B.A., Hons. (London), Women. 

Vice-President, World’s Executive of Y. W. 

C. A. 

November 28, 1935. 

229. Sir William Wright, Kt.,O.B.E. .. .. Madras Chamber of Com¬ 

merce. 

230. Mr. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed, M.A., B.L., ") 

M.L.C. V Muhammadans. 

231. Mr. B. Pocker Sahib Bahadur, B.A., B.L., J 
M.L.C. 

232. Mr. V. Venkateswara Sastrulu .. .. Andhra Chamber of Com¬ 

merce. 


Nagpur witnesses. 

Nagpur, December 3, 1935. 

233. Mr. S, B. Tambe 

234. Mr. R. A. Kanitkar, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

Buldana (Berar). , 

235. Mr. S. K. Qazi, Izardar, Yeotmal , .. 

236. Rao Bahadur K. W. Brahma, B.A., LL.B., 
C.I.E., M.B.E., Amraoti. 

237. Mr. M. S. Aney, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., Yeot¬ 
mal. 

238. Dr. Sir Hari Singh Dour, Kt. M.A., 
D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.B. (Cantab.), D. Litt. 

239. Mr. S. C. Dube.. Hoshangabad 

240. The Honourable Mr. V. V. Kalikar, B.A. 
LL.B., Nagpur. 

241. Rai Bahadur Dadu Dawarka Nath Singh, 
M.L.C., Seoni. 

242. Mr. Samiullah Khan, B.A., LL.B. 

243. Rai Sahib Lala Jai Narain, M.L.C. 

244. Mr. D. T. Mangalmoorti, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 
246. Mr. Rangshah Bapu, Zamindar of Palasgarb, 

Chanda District. 

December 4, 1935. 

246. Rao Sahib R. W. Fulay, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

247. Mr. Moti Ram Bansi Mahar 

248. Mr. Nathu Upasia Fuljhale 

249. Mr. Jeolang Moti Ram .. .. j 

260. Mr. G. A. Gavai, M.L.C., All-India De¬ 
pressed Classes Association, Amraoti. 

251. Mr. D. K. Bhagat, Depressed Classes 
Federation; President, Central Provinces 
and Berar Matang Sooiety. 

Bombay witnesses. 

Bombay, December 9, 1935. 

252. Sir John Abercrombie, Kt. 

253. Mr. W. G. Lely 


254. Mr. L. A. Stronach 

255. Mr. Manu Subedar 

268. Mr. L. R. Tairseo, M.L.C. 

257. Mr. J. K. Mehta, M.A. 

258. Mr. A. M. Sheikh 


> Deputation of the Berar 
All-Parties Committee. 


> Central Provinces’ 

I Deputation. 


^Labour. 


^-Scheduled castes. 


} Bombay Chamber of 

Commerce. 

Bombay Presidency Trades 
Association. 

> Indian Merchants’ 

J Chamber. 

Muslim Politioal Associa¬ 
tion, Surat District. 


259. Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliyar. 

260. Lady Ramabai Pradhan 


Women. 
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Bombay witnesses — contd. 
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261. Mrs. Faiz B. Tyabji 

262. Mrs. Wilkie Brown 

263. Rao Bahadur R. S. Asavale, M.L.C 

264. Mr. J. F. Gennings, C.B.E., Commissioner 

of Labour, Bombay. 

266. Mr. R. R. Bakhale, M.L.C., General Secre¬ 
tary, National Trades Union Federation. 
December 10,1936. 

266. Sir Hormasji Mody, Kt., M.L.A. . 

267. Mr. T. Maloney 

268. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., C.I.E., 

M.B.E. 

269. Mr. C. M. Parekh 

270. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai 

271. Mr. G. I. Patel 

272. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, M.A., Ph.D., D.So., 

J.P., M.L.C. 

273. Mr. A. V. Thakkar, General Secretary, 

Harijan Sewak Sangh. 

274. Dr. Alban D’Souza, M.L.C. 

276. Rev. R. S. Modak, M.L.C. 

December 11,1935. 

276. Mr. Mukandray Benjamin 

277. Miss Sarah Paul.. 

278. Sir Rafi-ud-Din Ahmad, Kt. 




Women. 


> Labour. 


k Bombay 
Association. 


Millowners’ 


•East India Cotton 
Association, Ltd. 
Ahmedabad Millowners' 
Association. 

Scheduled Castes. 

Scheduled castes. 

^■Indian Christians. 


279. The Hon’ble Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi, Kt., PresL 

dent, Bombay Legislative Council. 

280. Sir Govindrao Balwant Pardhan, Kt. 

281. Mr. Moyer Nissim 

282. Sir Jehangir Boman Bohram, Kt. .. 

283. Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, M.A., LL.B. 

284. Dr. M. C. Jaulo .. 


■•^.Gujerat Indian Christians. 

.. Muhammadans of Gujerat 
and Central and Southern 
Divisions. 

Surat Muhammadans 


, . LBombay Municipal 
.. | poration. 


Cor- 


Karachi witnesses. 


December 16,1935. 

286. Khan Bahadur Syed Mahmud Shah, M.B.E., ") Single versus plural-mem- 


I.P. 

286. Khan Bahadur M. A. Khuhro, M.L.C. 

287. Mr. Bhoj Sing G. Pahlajani 

288. Mrs. Hatim B. Tyabji 

289. Dr. K. Tarabai .. 

290. Miss Agnes Khemohand 

291. Miss Thakuribai Lakhani 
December 17,1935. 

292. Mr. G. H. Raschen 


■J 


ii} 


ber constituencies. 

Urban versus Rural repre¬ 
sentation. 

Women. 

All-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference—Sind Consti¬ 

tuency. 


Karachi Chamber of 
merce. 

Commerce. 


Corn- 


293. Mr. B. T. Thakur, Manager of the Central 

Bank of India, Ltd., Karachi 

294. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatulla, K.C.S.I.," 

M.L.A. 

295. Mir Bundehali Khan Talpur, M.L.C., Presi- -Landholders. 

dent, Sind Jagirdar's Association, Hyder¬ 
abad. J 

296. Khan Bahadur Haji Ghulam Nabi Shah, Distribution of seats. 

M.B.E., M.L.C. 
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297. Seth Udhavdaa Thwwerdas , 

298. Mr. S. S. Tolani. M.L.C. .. .. .. A ., x . 

299. Mukhi Gobind.am Pritamdas, President, f Dlstnbutl0n of 8eafcB< 

Sind Hindu Sabha. 

300. Mr. Jamshed Nusserwanji Melita .. 


301. Mr. Naraindas Anandji Bechar 

302. Shaikh Abdul Majid Lilaram, M.L.C. 

303. Mr. Mahomed Hashim Gazdar, M.L.C. 

Peshawar witnesses. 


j-Labour. 

j 

.. Karachi City Muhammadan 
seals. 

.. Single versus plural mem¬ 
ber Constituencies. 


Peshawar, December 21, 1935. 

304. Mr. Peer Bukhsh Khan, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C. Peshawar City, 

305. Khanzada Ghulam Ahmad .. .. Kohat. 

306. Khan Sahib Ghazi Mir Jan Khan .. ., "J 

307. Khan Sahib Sher Jan Khan .. .. yWazir tribes. 

308. Mr. Ghulam JilaniKhan .. .. ..J 


309. Mr. Muhammad Sarwar Khan, Tarkheli 

310. Miss Bail, Head Mistress, Government Normal 
School for Women, Peshawar. 

311. Khan Bahadur Malik Muhammad Amin') 
Khan, O.B.E., M.L.C., of Shamsabad. 

312. Major Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan, 
Sardar of Kot Fateh Khan. 

313. Sardar Dost Muhammad Khan, 

O.B.E., Thatta. 

314. Sardar Mumtaz Ali Khan, Campbellpnr, 

315. Pir Syed Lai Badshah, Sajjadanashin, 
Makhad. 

316. Khan Bahadur Malik Muhammad Khan, 
Zaildar Jamman. 

317. Malik Sher Muhammad Khan 

318. Sardar Ahmad Buksh Khan 


Haripur tahsil. 
Women. 


>Attock. 


Delhi witnesses. 

New Delhi, December 30,1935. 

319. Lula Padampat Singhania 

320. Mr. D. G. Mulherkar 
January 2,1936. 

321. Mr. A. G. Clow, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 


322. The Hon’ble Mr. T. A. Stewart, C.S.I., I.C.S. 


January 3,1936. 

323. Mr. T. Chapman Mortimer, M.L.A. 

324. Mr. I. H. Blackwell, M.C., M.L.A. 

325. Mr. B. Shiva Rao, M.A. .. 

326. Mr. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., J.P. 

327. Mr. Syed Munawar, M.L.C., J.P. 

328. Mr. M. S. Kotiswaram, B.A., B.T. 
January 9,1936. 

329. Mr. H. A. Antrobus 

330. Mr. J. S. Graham 

331. Mr. J. A. Milligan, M.L.A. 


.") Federation of Indian Cham- 
V bers of Commerce and 
. J Industry. 

. Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Depart¬ 
ment ot Industries and 
Labour. 

Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce. 


V Associated Chambers of 
J Commerce of India. 

I National Trades Union 
f Federation. 

V Indian Tea Association, 
J Calcutta. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

This volume contains a detailed statement of the constituencies 
proposed by the Indian Delimitation Committee for each province, (a) in 
the Provincial Legislative Assembly, ( b ) in the bicameral provinces, for 
the Provincial Legislative Council, (c) for the Federal Assembly, and 
(d) for the Council of State. In the case of the Federal Assembly, it also 
contains proposals for the non-provincial seats assigned to representatives 
of Commerce and Labour under the provisions of the Government of 
Indii Act. 

2. The Committee’s proposals for each province axe embodied in a 
single appendix. The arrangement of the appendices is in the following 
order:— 

Part I. 

Provincial Legislative Assembly. 

Part II. 

Provincial Legislative Council (bicameral provinces only). 

Part III. 

Federal Assembly (where seats are allotted to a province in the 
Federal Assembly), 

Part IV. 

Council of State. 

3. Part I of each appendix commences with a statement of the 
General, Muhammadan and, in the case of the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province, the Sikh constituencies in the future Legislative 
Assembly. The soats allotted to the scheduled castes and, in the case 
of Bombay, to the Marathas, will, under the provisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, be reserved in multi-member general constituencies. 
The seat allotted to representatives of Ihe backward tribes in Bombay, 
the seats allotted to representatives of the backward tribes in Bihar, 
and one of the soats allotted to backward tribes in Orissa, will also be 
reserved in multi-member general constituencies. The general consti¬ 
tuencies in which they are so reserved are shown in the section devoted 
to the general constituencies in the provinces in question by a foot-note. 

4. The subsequent sections of each appendix set out the constituen¬ 
cies and, in certain cases, the qualifications of electors and candidates 
and the arrangements proposed for Returning Officers or the method 
of election in the province concerned, for 

(1) Scheduled castes, 

(2) Women, 

(3) Anglo-Indians, 

(4) Europeans, 

(5) Indian Christians, 

(61 Backward areas and tribes, 

(7) Commerce, 

(8) Landholders, 

(9) Labour, and 

(10) Universities. 



INTBODUCTOBY NOTE.. 


( * ) 

5, The estimated number of voters is in every case based on material 
supplied by the provincial Governments concerned. It should, however, 
be emphasised that these figures, based as they are on preliminary and 
provisional electoral rolls, are necessarily tentative and approximate. 
Local Governments have drawn the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that in every case, and more particularly in the case of women 
voters, a very substantial increase is to be expected once the final roll 
starts to be prepared. 



STATEMENT SHOWING THE AVERAGE AREA, ETC., PER CONSTITUENCY. ( XI ) 









II .—Statement showing the average area, population and voting strength pet rural seat in the present and proposed Legislatures. 
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APPENDIX IV 
MADRAS 


Part I. 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

A.—GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES. 




m 

General 



i 

population 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 


including 


and area in square 


scheduled 


miie9. 

A 

castes. 

2 

3 

4 

6 


No. of Gone, 
ral voters 
including 
scheduled 
oastea. 

6 


I.—Genkr'al Urban. 


1 

Madras City North 

Divisions 1 to 10 of the 
City of Madras as defin¬ 
ed in Notification No. 
860datod the 24th Sep¬ 
tember 1019 and pub¬ 
lished on |ago 402 of 
Part I.A. of Fort St. 
George Gazette dated 
the 33th September 
1919(11-2). 

2 

242,981 
(S. C. 38,367) 

40,699 
(S. C. 1,588) 

2 

Madras City South 

Divia ons 17 to 33 of the 
City of Madras as defin¬ 
ed in Notifl-ation No. 
8G0 dated the24th Sep¬ 
tember 1919 and pub¬ 
lished in Fort St. 
George Gazette dated 
the 33th September 
1919 (17-8). 

3t 

280,098 
(S. C. 47,955) 

43,203 
(S. C. 2,577) 

3 

Vizagapatam Town 

The Municipality of 

Vizagapatam (6). 

1 

51,299 

9,442 
(S. C. 170) 

4 

Cocanada Town 

The Municipality of 
Cocanada (7* 8). 

1 

60,948 

10,085 
(S.C. 182) 

5 

Bezwada cum Masulipatam 
Towns. 

The Municipalities of 
Bezwada and Masuli¬ 
patam (14 ■ 7). 

1 

95,961 

22,287 
(S. C. 506) 

6 

Guntur cum Tenali 

The Municipalities of 
Guntur and Tenali (7-1). 

1 

73,661 

19,493 
(S, C. 359) 

7 

Tanjore cum Kumbakonam 

The Municipalities of 
Tanjore and Kumba¬ 
konam (12-1). 

1 

113,733 

17,980 
(S. C. 29) 

8 

Trichinopoly cum Srirangam 

The Municipalities of 
Trichinopoly and Sri¬ 
rangam (13-1). 

1 

127,521 

30,820 
(S. C. 452) 

0 

Madura Town 

The Municipality of 

Madura (8). 

1 

158,731 

27,894 
(S. C. 200) 

10 

Tinnevelly cum Palamcottah 

The Municipalities of 
Tinnevelly and Palam- 
oottah (5-5). 

1 

79,012 

14,589 
(S. C. 826) 

11 

Coimbatore Town .. 

The Municipality of 

Coimbatore (7-5). 

1 

80,241 

15,593 
(S. C. 886) 

12 

Salem Town 

The Municipality of 

Salem (4-3). 

1 

91,271 

23,252 
(S. C. 170) 


+ One sent reserved for scheduled c&stca. 

M114IDC(W0P) 






Serial No. 


2 


APPENDIX IV—MADRAS. 



Name of Constituency. 


Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 


II.— General Rural. 


General 

population 

including 

scheduled 

castes. 


No. of Gene¬ 
ral voters 
including 
scheduled 
castes. 


13 

Chieacole 

Chieacole division (1,933) 

14 

Parvatipur 

Parvatipur division (2,418) 

15 

Vizianagram .. 

Vizianagram division 

(1,577). 

16 

Narasapatam 

Narasapatam division 

(2,794). 

17 

Vizagapatam 

Vizagapatam division ex- 
eluding the municipality 
of Vizagapatam (605). 

18 

Rajahmundry ,. 

Rajahmundry and 

Bhadrachallam divi- 
si ons (3,429). 

19 

Amalapuram 

Amalapuram division 

(624) 

20 

1 Cocanada ,. 

Cocanada and Peddapu- 


21 Ellore 

22 Narasapur 

23 Bandar .. 


ram divisions exclud¬ 
ing the municipality 
of Cocanada (2,143). 

Ellore and Kovvur divi¬ 
sions (1,257). 

Bhimavaram and Narasa¬ 
pur divisions (1,103). 

Bandar and Gudivada 
divisions (1,413). 


787,852 
(S. C. 87,464) 

693,539 
(S. C. 78,093) 

891,617 
(S. C. 88,754) 

688,925 
(S.C. 70,115) 

255,553 
(S. C. 22,496) 


666,806 
(S. C. 109,972) 


2f 505,368 

(S. C. 167,474) 


628,041 
(S. C. 109,941) 


400,649 
(S. C. 102,613) 

734,144 
(S. C. 147,833) 

496,909 
(S. C. 107,270) 


88,581 
(S. C. 6,125) 

59,870 
(S. C. 2,300) 

48,590 
(S.C. 996) 

51,396 
(S. C. 4,390) 

22,616 
(S. C. 676) 


88,951 
(S. C. 4,720) 


60.665 
(S. C. 7,760) 


56,620 
(S. C. 2,152) 


57,950 
(S. C. 6,155) 

109,918 
(S, C. 7,396) 

92,925 
(S. C. 8,723) 


24 Bezwada 


25 Guntur .. 


26 Tenali 


Nuzvid and Bezwada 
divisions excluding the 
municipality of 

Bezwada (2,111). 

Guntur and Narasaraopet 
divisions excluding the 
municipality of 

Guntur (3,615). 

Tenali and Ongole divi¬ 
sions excluding the 
municipality of Tenali 
( 2 , 120 ). 


497,042 96,174 

(S. C. 95,635) (S. C. 5,870) 


747,475 99,020 

(S. C. 66,365) (S. C. 3,227) 


819,106 ! 
(S.C. 96,857) I 


137,838 
(S. C. 5,731) 


t One sent reserved for scheduled castes. 
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Serial No. j 

Nam© of Constituency. 


Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles* 

No. of seats. 

General 

population 

including 

scheduled 

castes. 

No. of Gene, 
ral voters 
including 
scheduled 
castes. 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 



II.- 

—General Rural— contd. 



27 

Nellore .. 

•• 

Gudur and Nellore divi¬ 
sions (3,188)* 

2 

582,022 
(S.C. 138,813) 

68,027 
(S. C 6,807) 

28 

Kavali .. 


Kavali and Kandukur 
divisions (4,760). 

3t 

735,414 
(S.C. 122,997) 

84,138 
(S. C. 6,614) 

29 

30 

Rajampet 

Cuddapah 


Rajampet division (2,396) 

Jammalaraadugu and 

Cuddapah divisions 

(3,519). 

1 

2f 

282,254 
(S. C. 62,168) 

605,995 
(S. C. 69,374) 

46,167 
(S.C. 3,371) 
* 
81,457 
(S.C. 3.011) 

31 

Pcnukonda 


Pcnukonda division 

(2,707). 

2 

431,899 
(S. C. 59,552) 

53,316 
(S. C. 6,918) 

32 

Anantapur 


Gooty and Anantapur 
divisions (4,011). 

2t 

613,012 
(S.C. 81,510) 

67,121 
(S. C. 8,638) 

33 

Bellaiy 


Bellary and Adoni divi¬ 
sions (3,136). 

2t 

603,237 
(S. C. 74,707) 

92,515 
(S. C. 11,647) 

34 

Rospet .. 


Hospet division (2,598)] 

1 

355,618 
(S. C. 34,162) 

62,640 
(S. C. 4,197) 

35 

Kumool .. 


Kurnool and Dhone] 

divisions (3,512).| 

2f 

410,236 
(S. C. 68,588) 

48,963 
(S.C. 6,271) 

36 

Nandyal .. 


Nandyal and Markapur 
(4,068). 

1 

394,909 
(S. C. 43,142) 

52,724 
(S. C. 2,386) 

37 

Chandragiri 


Chandragiri division 

(2,127). 

2 

623,940 
(S. C. 124,605) 

101,714 
(S. C. 10,678) 

38 

Chittoor .. 


Madanapalle and Chittoor 
divisions (3,887). 

3t 

732,470 
(S. C. 120,422) 

100,81 
(S. C. 10,037) 

39 

Chingleput 


Chingleput division 

(1,378). 

3t 

682,343 
(S. C. 185,845) 

102,071 
(S.C. 13,115) 

to 

Saidapet 


Saidapet and Tiruvallur 
divisions (1,693). 

3t 

895,040 
(S. C. 282,128) 

122,360 
(S.C. 18,252) 

41 

Vellore .. 


Tiruppattur and Vellore 
divisions (1,632). 

3t 

794,947 
(S. C. 150,010) 

80,623 
(S. 5,668) 

42 

Ranipet .. 


Ranipet and Cheyyar 
divisions (1,382). 

3t 

771,009 
(S. C. 151,873) 

127,122 
(S. C. 14,196) 

43 

Tiruvannamalai . . 


Tiruvannamalai division 
(1,573). 

2 

621,881 
(S.C. 103,247) 

83,712 
(S. C. 8,641) 


■f One seat reserved for scheduled oastes. 
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General 

No. of Gene- 

4 



i 

population 

ral voters 


Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 

■g 

including 

including 

1 

and area in square 
miles. 

£ 

scheduled 

castes. 

scheduled 

castes. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


II. —General Rural— contd. 


44 

Tindivanam 

1 

Tindivanam division 

(1,312). 

3t ' 

747,580 
(S. C. 188,169) 

112,748 
(S. C. 15,614) 

46 

Chidambaram .. 

Chidambaram division 
(980). 

2t 

672,667 
(S. C. 184,148) 

84,558 
(S. C. 12,108) 

46 

Cuddalore 

Cuddalore and Tirukko- 
yilur divisions (1,904). 

3t 

986,302 
(S. C. 276,150) 

166,753 
(S. C. 24,948) 

47 

Tanjore .. .. • • 

Tanjore and Pattu- 

kkottai divisions ex¬ 
cluding tho munici¬ 
pality of Tanjore 
(1.520) 

2 

654,593 
(S. C. 97,969) 

73,058 
(S. C. 6,285) 

48 

Kumbakonam 

Kumbakonam and Maya- 
varam divisions ex¬ 
cluding the munici¬ 
pality of Kumbako- 
nam (895). 

2t 

721,714 
(S. C. 208,049) 

49,682 
(S. C. 3,078) 

49 

Mannaigudi 

Mannargudi and Ncpa- 
patam divisions (1,320). 

»t 

758,602 ! 
(S. C. 217,468) 

92,198 
(S. C. 4,392) 

60 

Triehinopoly 

Triehinopoly and Karor 
divisions excluding the 
municipalities of Tri- 
chinopoly and Sriran- 
gam (1,802). 

2t 

626,712 
(S. C. 133,073) 

66,658 
(S. C. 5,817) 

61 

Ariyalur .. .. 

Ariyaiur division (1,426) 

2 

646,340 
(S. C. 115,713) 

100,560 
(S. C. 14,481) 

62 

Musin' .. .. 

Musiri division (1,036) 

1 

430,858 
(S. C. 82,181) 

73,216 
(S. C. 7,049) 

63 

Dindigul 

Dindigul division (2,310) 

3t 

820,839 
(S. C. 158,818) 

81,612 
(S. C. 7,659) 

64 

U6ilan> patti 

Usilampntti division 

(1,838). 

2 

740,016 
(S. C. 117,693) 

88,805 
(S. C. 6,637) 

66 

Melur 

Melur division excluding 
tho municipality of 

Madura (751). 

1 

301,805 
(S. C. 05,232) 

31,612 
(S. C. 2,279) 

66 

Sivakasi .. 

Sivakasi division (1,493) 

3t 

689,673 
(S. C. 109,362) 

90,900 
(S. C. 8,967) 

67 

Ramruvd .. 

Ramnad division (1,420) 

1 

374,301 
(S. C. 71,616) 

41,406 
(S. C. 5,724) 


f Cno scat rteor ved for scheduled castes. 
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6 





3 

General 

No, of dene- 

3 

Name of Constituency. 

Extori t of Constituency 

s 

60 

"S 

population 

including 

ral voters 
including 



and acoa in square 

ll 

scheduled 

scheduled 



miles. 

castes. 

castes. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


II.- 

—General Rural— condd. 


68 

Devakottai 

Devakottai division 

2 

655,802 

95,626 



(1,908). 


(S. C. 87,148) 

(8. C. 8,148) 

69 

Tinnevelly 

Shermadevi and Tinne- i 

2 

701,923 

107,964 



velly divisions exclud¬ 
ing the municipalities 
of Tinnevelly and 


(S. C. 152,888) 

(S. C. 15,908) 

80 

Koilpatti .. .. 

Palamcottah (1,922). 
Tuticorin and Koilpatti 

3f 

918,033 

164,212 



divisions (2,403). 

(S.C. 176,351) 

(S. C. 18,728) 

61 

Pollachi .. .. .. 

Poliachi division (1,846) 

2 

708,111 

63,037 

62 

Erode 

ikx 

Erode division (1,454) .. 

2 

(S.C. 122,418) 

589,115 

(S. C. 1,702) 

46.363 





(S. C. 72,119) 

(S. C. 1,607) 

63 

Coimbatore ., .. 

Gobichetti palaiyam, 
Kollogal anu Coimba¬ 
tore divisions excluding 
the municipality of 

3t 

964,393 
(S. C. 155,428) 

75,658 
(S. C. 5,6361 




The Nilgiris 

Coimbatore (3,858). 




64 

The Nilgiris division (982) 

1 

131,765 

13,357 




(S. C. 30,363) 

(S. C. 846) 

66 

Hosur 

Hosur and Dharmapuri 

2 

788,969 

89,874 



divisions (3,676). 


(S. C. 102,708) 

(S. C. 7,038) 

60 

Sankari .. ,, 

Sankari division (1,206) 

2 

602,246 

62,086 




(S. C. 79,791) 

(S. C. 2,860) 

67 

Salem 

Namakkal and Salem 

3t 

865,937 

111,909 

68 

Mangalore .. .. 

divisions excluding the 
municipality of Salem 
(2,176). 

(S. C. 141,743) 

(S. C. 9,506) 



Puttur and Mangalore 

2t 

618,002 

67,361 



divisions (2,417). 

(S. C. 96,026) 

(S. C. 3,415) 

69 

Coondapoor 

Coondapoor division 

2 

451,813 

34,406 



(1,005). 


(S. C. 62,824) 

(S. C. 1,951) 

70 

Tellicherry 

Tclik'horry division 

2 

562,782 

73,879 



(1,990). 


(S. C. 69,718) 

(S. C. 2,076) 

71 

Calicut .. 

Calicut division (884) .. 

2 

535,306 

60,214 





(S. C. 54,379) 

(S. C, 632) 

72 

Malappuram 

Malappuram division 

2 

470,864 

40,061 



(1,844). 


(S. C. 111,097) 

(S. C. 2,430) 

73 

Palghat .. 

Palghat and Cochin divi- 

2t 

735,649 

108,772 


1 

sions (1,070). 

(S. C. 124,029) 

(S. C. 6,127) 


+ One seat reserved for scheduled castes. 
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APPENDIX IV—MADRAS. 


B.—MUHAMMADAN CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

Muham¬ 

madan 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Number of 
Muham¬ 
madan 
voters. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

! 

5 

6 


I.- 

-Muhammadan Urban. 




1 

Madras City ™ 

The city of | Madras as 
defineddn Section 3 (9) 
of the Madras City 
Municipal Act, 1919 
but including Fort 

St. George (29). 

1 

70,031 

9,028 

2 

Calicut cum Cannanore cum 
Tellicherry. 

The municipalities of 
Calicut, Cannanore 

and Tellicherry (18-35). 

1 

60,728 

9,780 


II.- 

—Muhammadan Kural. 




3 

Ganjam-Vizagapatam cum 

East Godavari. 

Ganjam-Vizagapatam and 
East i Godavari districts 
(.16,577). 

1 

55,712 

5,349 

A 

West Godavari cum Kistna .. 

West Godavari and Kistna 
districts (5,908). 

1 

88,609 

12,440 

6 

Guntur .. .. 

Guntur district (5,757) .. 

1 

157,646 

15,570 

6 

Nellore .. . • .. 

Nellore district (7,949) ., 

1 

103,192 

8,517 

7 

Cuddapah 

Cuddapah district (5,919) 

1 

124,481 

11,164 

8 

Kuraool .. 

Kurnool district (7,581) .. 

1 

145,581 

15,695 

e 

Bellary .. 

Bellary district (5,713) .. 

1 

103,804 

14,240 

10 

Anantapur 

Anantapur district (6,741) 

1 

98,954 

9,540 

11 

Chittoor .. 

Chittoor district (5,901) .. 

1 

80,048 

8,525 

12 

Chingleput cum South Arcot 

Districts of Chingleput 

and South Arcot 

(7,299). 

1 

113,055 

14,854 

13 

North Arcot 

North Arcot district (4,648) 

1 

136,035 

17,078 

14 

Tanjore .. 

Tanjore district (3,742) 

1 

145,620 

17,581 

15 

Trichinopoly 

Trichinopoly district 

(4,314). 

I 

72,506 

10,030 

16 

Madura .. 

Madura district (4,912) 

1 

90,587 

13,118 

17 

Ramnad .. .. 

Ramnad district (4,819) 

1 

111,251 

15,107 

18 

Tinnevelly 

Tinnevelly district (4,315) 

1 

120,335 

21,896 




Serial No. 
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1 

1 

1 

S i 

1 I 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

3 

1 

Q 

n 

6 2 

Z “ 

4 

Muham¬ 

madan 

popula¬ 

tion. 

6 

Number oi 
Muham¬ 
madan 
voters. 

6 


11,—Muhammadan Rural— contd. 



19 

Salem cum Coimbatore cum tho 
Nilgiris. 

Salem, Coimbatore and the j 
Nilgiris districts (15,125). ( 

1 

129,144 

16,606 

20 

Chirakkal .. 

Chirakkal tain k excluding 
the Cannanore Municipali¬ 
ty (689). 

1 

111,724 

13,069 

21 

Kottayam .. 

Kottayam and Wynad 
taluks excluding the Telli- 
cherry Municipality (1,301). 

1 

79,747 

10,964 

22 

Calicut 

Calicut division excluding 
the Calicut Municipality 
(884). 

1 

218,234 

21,173 

23 

Malappuram .. .. 

Malappuram division (1,844) 

2 

419,307 

43,150 

24 

Palghat 

Palghat and Cochin divi¬ 
sions (1,070). 

2 

334,441 

38,700 

25 

Putt ur 

Puttur division (2,006) .. 

1 

106,428 

13,164 

26 

Mangalore .. .. .. 

Mangalore and Coondapoor 
divisions |2 016). 

1 

73,782 

6,260 
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APPENDIX IV—MADRAS. 


0.—SCHEDULED CASTE CONSTITUENCIES. 

The seats reserved for the scheduled castes will ba reserved in plural member General oonstituen* 
oieg, one seat in each constituency (as shown below) being reserved for a member of the scheduled 
oaatos. 



Nam© of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency 
and area irr square 
miles. 

3 

! 

o 

£ 

4 

Scheduled 

caste 

population. 

6 

No. of 
scheduled 
caste voters. 

6 


I.—General Urban. 




1 

Madras City South 

I 

Divisions 17 to 30 of the 
City of Madras as de¬ 
fined in Notification 
No. 800, dated the 21th 
September 1919 and 
published in Fort St. 
George Gazette dated 
the 30th September 
1019 (17-8). 

I.—General Rural. 

i 

47,955 

2,677 

2 

Cbicacole 

Chieacole division (1,933) 

i 

87,464 

5,126 

3 

Vkianagram 

Vizianagram division 

(1,677). 

i 

88,764 

996 

4 

Amalapuram 

Amalapuram division 

(024). 

i 

167,474 

7,760 

5 

Elloie 

Ellore and Kovvur divi¬ 
sions (1,237). 

1 

102,643 

6,156 

6 

Bandar .. 

Bandar and Gudivada 
divisions (1,413). 

i 

107,270 

8,728 

7 

Tenali 

Tenali and Ongole divi¬ 
sions excluding the 
municipality of Tenali 
(2,120). 

i 

96,857 

6,731 

8 

Kavali .. 

Kavali and Kandukur 
divisions (4,760). 

i 

122,997 

6,614 

0 

Cuddapah 

Jammalainadugu and 

Cuddapah divisions 

(3,519). 

i 

59,374 

3,011 

10 

Anantapm 

Gooty and Anantapur 
divisions (4,011). 

i 

81,510 

8,638 

11 

Bellary ., 

Bellary and Adoni divi¬ 
sions (3,13(3). 

i 

74,707 

11,647 

12 

Kurnool .. 

Kurnool and Dhone divi¬ 
sions (3,612). 

i 

68,588 

6,271 

13 

Chittoor .. 

Madanapalle and Chittoor 
divisions (3,887). 

i 

120,422 

10,037 

14 

Chingleput 

Chingleput division 

(1,378). 

i 

185,845 

13,116 
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£ 

I 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

1 

3 

3 

CJ 

8 

"S 

S§ 

4 

Scheduled 

caste 

population. 

5 

No. of 
scheduled 
caste votefs. 

6 


II.- 

—General Rural— contd. 



16 

Saidiipet 

Saidapet and Tiruvallur 
divisions (1,693). 

1 

282,128 

18,252 

16 

Vellore .. 

Timipattur and Vellore 
divisions (1,632). 

1 

160,010 

6,668 

17 

R&nipet .. 

Ranipet and Cheyyar 
divisions (1,382). 

1 

161,873 

14,196 

18 

Tindivanam 

Tindivanam division 

(1,312). 

1 

188,169 

15,614 

19 

Chidambaram 

Chidambaram division 
(980). f35 

1 

184,148 

12,108 

20 

Cuddalore .. .. j 

Cuddalore and Tirukkoyi- 
lur divisions (1,904). 

1 

276,160 

24,948 

21 

Kumbakonam .. j 

Kumbakonam and Maya- 
varam divisions ex¬ 
cluding the munici¬ 
pality of Kumbakonam 
(895). 

1 

208,049 

3,078 

22 

M&nn&rgudi .. .. 1 

Mannargndi and Negapa- 
tam divisions (1,329). 

1 

1 

217,468 

4,392 

23 

Trichinopoly .. .. 

Trichinopoly and Karur 
divisions excluding 

the municipalities of 
Trichinopoly and 

Srirangam (1,852). 

1 

133,673 

8,817 

24 

Dindigul .. .. 1 

Dindigul division 

(2,316). 

1 

158,818 

7,659 

26 

Sivakasi .. .. .. 

Sivakasi division (1,493) 

1 

109,362 

8,957 

26 

Koilpatti .. .. 

Tuticorin and Koilpatti 
divisions (2.403). 

1 

176,351 

18,728 

27 

Coimbatore 

Gobichettipalaiyam, Kol- 
legal and Coimba¬ 
tore divisions ex¬ 

cluding the munici- 
pality of Coimbatore 
(3,858). 

1 

155,428 

6,636 

28 

Salem 

Namakkal and Salem 
divisions excluding 

the municipality of 
Salem (2,176). 

1 

141,743 

9,506 

29 

Mangalore 

Puttur and Mangalore 
divisions (2,417). 

1 

96,026 

3,415 

10 

Palghat .. 

Palghat and Cochin divi¬ 
sions (1,070). 

1 

124,029 

5,127 
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APPENDIX IV—MADRAS. 


D.—WOMEN’S CONSTITUENCIES. 


These constituencies will be special constituencies under the terms of Schedule V, paragraph 8 (6) 
of tho Government of India Act, 1935. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square miles. 

3 

No. of 
seats. 

4 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

6 

Approxi¬ 
mate No. 
of 

voters. 

6 


I. 

—General Urban. 


General. 

General. 

1 

Madras City 

The City of Madras as defined 
in section 3 (9) of the 
Madras City Municipal 

I Act, 1919 but including 
Fort St. George (29). 

1 

523,077 

83,802 

2 

Ellore .. .. .. 1 

Ellore Municipality (3 • 4). 

1 

1 

49,695 

7,600 

3 

Tellicherry cum Calient 

! The Municipalities of Telli- 
cherry and Calicut (13 ■ 5). 

1 

74,708 

18,427 


II.— General Rural. 


4 

Cuddalore .. 

.. 1 

Cuddalore division includ¬ 
ing the Municipality 
(459). 

I 

385,149 

65,688 

6 

: 

Bell&ry 

s. 

Bcllary taluk including the 
Municipality (652). 

1 

107,689 

20,724 

6 

Dindigul ., 


Dindigul taluk including the ' 
Municipality (803). 

1 

386,292 | 

23,836 



III. —Muhammadan. 




7 

Madras City 

/ 

The City of Madras as defined 
in section 3 (9) of tho 
Madras City Municipal 

I Act, 1919 but including 
Fort St. George (29). 

1 1 

1 

Muham¬ 

madan. 

70,031 

Muham- 
1 madan. 
0,028 



IV.- 

—Indian Christian 




8 

Tinnevelly cum Palamcottah cum 
Tuticorin. 

The Municipalities of Tinne¬ 
velly, Palamcottah and 
Tuticorin (7-38). 

1 

Indian 

Christian, 

20,502 

I Indian 
Christian. 
6,404 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being a person who possesses the qualifications requisite under the 
Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act. 1933. 


2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being a woman who possesses the qualifications requisite under 
tho Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935, and who is an elector in any constituency 
of the same communal character in the province. 
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E.-ANGLO-INDIAN CONSTITUENCY. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

No. of 
voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

. 

_ 

Anglo*Indian 

i 

The Madras Presidency .. 

| 

| 

2 

1 

. 

28,630 

8,533 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being an Anglo-Indian who possesses the qualifications requisite 
under the Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under tho Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer.-—The Collector of Madras, 

4. Method of election .—Postal ballot. 


F.—EUROPEAN CONSTITUENCY. 





” 1 

No. 

1 


Serial 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

of 1 

Popula. 

No. of 

No. 


seats. 

tion. 1 

voters. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■ 

1 

: 

European .. .. .. 

The Madras Presidency .. 

3 

12,341 

4,179 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Boing a European who possesses the qualifications requisite under 
the Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Aet, 1935, 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning officer .—The Collector of Madras. 

4. Method of election ,—Postal ballot. 
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APPENDIX IV—MADRAS. 


G.—INDIAN CHRISTIAN CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square miles. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Numbe 

of 

voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Northern Circars 

The districts and agencies 
of Ganjam-Vizagapatam, 
and East Godavari, and 
the districts of West 
Godavari and Kistna 
(22,485). 

1 

204,240 

23,092 

2 

Guntur cum Nellore .. 

The districts of Guntur and 
Nellore (13,706). 

1 

302,602 

23,250 

3 

Central district* 

The districts of Cuddapah, 
Kumool, Bellary, Anan- 
tapur, Cbittoor and North 
Arcot (36,603). 

1 

175,763 

15,810 

4 

Madras cum Chingleput 

The districts of Madras and 
Chingleput (3,120). 

1 

76,927 

10,760 

5 

South Arcot cum Trichinopoly 
cum Salem cum Coimbatore. 

The districts of South Arcot, 
Trichinopoly, Salem and 
Coimbatore (22,665). 

1 

240,205 

28,541 

6 

Tanjore cum Madura cum Ram¬ 
nad, 

The districts of Tanjore, 
Madura and Ramnad 
(13,473). 

1 

271,294 

28,349 

7 

Tinnevelly .. 

The Tinnevelly district 
(4,315). 

1 

226,437 

39,528 

8 

West Coast 

The districts of the Nilgiris, 
Malabar and South 
Kanara (10,797). 

1 

1 

1 

206,419 

26,309 


I. Qualifications of electors .—Being an Indian Christian who possesses the qualifications requisite 
under the Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 


2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an Indian Christian in the province who possesses the 
qualifications requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935, and is an 
elector in the constituency. 

3. Returning Officer ,—The Collectors of West Godavari (1), Guntur (2), Kumool (3), Madras (4); 
Trichinopoly (5), Ramnad (0), Tinnevelly {7}, and South Kanara (8). 

4. Method of election. —Direct. 

K.B .—In addition to the constituencies shown above, one seat, particulars of which are given 
on page 10, is assigned to Indian Christian women in Tinnevelly cum Palameottah cum Tuticorin. 
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H.—BACKWARD AREAS AND TRIBES CONSTITUENCY. 


This constituency will be * specie) constituency under the terms of paragraph 10 of the Fifth 
Sohedule to the Government of India Act, 1035. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Exh nt of Constituency. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

I Approxi- 
! mate 

No. of 
voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

1 

Backward Tribal 

The taiuks of Golconda 
Gudem, Srungavarapukota 
and Yellavaram. 

1 


10,600 


1. Qualification! of elector !.—Being a member of a tribe scheduled as a primitive tribe in the area 
of the constituency who possesses the qualifications requisite under the Sixth Schedule to the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935. 


2. Qualification! of candidates .—Being a member of a primitive tribe who is an olectorin the consti¬ 
tuency, or in any other constituency in the province, and who possesses the qualifications requisite 
under the Fifth Schedulo to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Collector of Vizagapatam. 

4. Method of election ,—Direct in a territorial constituency. 


•Soparate figures of population of backward tribes in these taluks are not available. 
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APPENDIX IV—MADRAS. 


I.—COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

No. of voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

European Commeroe 

Tho Madras Chamber of 
Commerce and the Madras 
Trades Association. 

3 

82 

2 

Madras Planters 

The United Planters’ Associa¬ 
tion of Southern India 
and Associations affiliated 
to it. 

1 

21 and an un¬ 
known num¬ 

ber of mem¬ 
bers of affilia¬ 
ted associa¬ 

tions. 

3 

The Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce. 

1 

474 

4 

The Nattukottai Nagarathars 
Association. 

The Nattukottai Nagarathars 
Association. 

1 

j 

345 


1. Qualification* of electors .—The qualifications set out in the Appendix to Chapter IX of the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee, provided that no member of the Nagarathnr commu¬ 
nity will be entitled to be an elector for the seat assigned to the Southern India Chamber of Commeroe. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—The qualifications set out in the Appendix to Chapter IX of the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee, provided always that no mombor of the Nagaratbar 
community shall bo eligible to stand as a candidate for tho seat reserved for the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Collector of Madras, except in the case of constituency No. 2, the 
returning officer for which will be the Collector of the Nilgiris. 

4. Method of election .—In constituencies (1), (3) and (4) election will be direct. In constituency 
(2) postal ballot will be employed. 
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J.—LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

! 

Approximate 

No. of voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Northern Landholders I. 

The districts of Ganjam- 
Vizagapatam and East 

Godavari. 

1 

237 

2 

Northern Landholders II. 

The districts of West Goda¬ 
vari, Kistna, and Guntur. 

1 

170 

3 

Northern Central Landholders 

I 

The districts of Nell ore, 
Chingleput, Chittoor, 

Cuddapah, Madras and 

Anantapur. 

1 

184 

4 

Southern Central Landholders 

The districts of North Arcot, 
South Arcot, Coimbatore, 
Salem and Trichinopoly. 

1 

124 

5 

Southern Landholders 

The districts of Tanjore, 
Madura, Ramnad and 

Tinnovelly. 

1 

122 

a 

West Coast Landholders 

The districts of Malabar, 
the Nilgiris and South 
Kanara. 

1 

298 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being a ramindar, janmi or maliknnadar who has resided in the 
constituency for not less than 120 days in the, previous year and who— 


(a) possesses an annual income, calculated as may be prescribed, of not less than Rs. 3,000 
derived from an estate within the Presidency of Madras, or 

b) is registered as the janmi of land situated within the Presidency of Madras on which the 
annual assessment is not less than Rs. 1,500, or 

(c) receives from Government a malikana allowance, the annual amount of which is not 
less than Rs. 3,000. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency and possessing the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under the Fifth Sohedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Betuming Officer .—The Collector of Vizagapatam (1), Kistna (2), Chingleput (3), Salem (4)* 
Tanjore (5) and Malabar (0), 

4. Method of election .—Postal ballot. 
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K.—LABOUR CONSTITUENCIES. 





No. 


Serial 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constitnenoy. 

of 

Approximate 

No. 



seat*. 

No. of voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


I.—Trade Union Constituencies. 


Railway Trade Union 

Registered railway 

trade 

1 


unions in the whole 
dency. 

Presi- 


Textile Workers Trade Union 

Registered trade unions 

of 

1 


textile workers in the dis- 


1 

trict of Madras. 




II. —Special Labour Constituencies. 


Textile Workers .. 

Coimbatore and Malabar 

1 

23,314 

Madras City Dock and Fac¬ 
tory- Labour (excluding tex¬ 
tile and railway Labour). 

Madras City and Chingleput 
district. 

I 

13,638 

Vizogapatam cum East Goda¬ 
vari Dock and Factory La¬ 
bour. 

NelKmarla, Chittivalasa, Wal- 
tair, Vizagapatam, Samal- 
kot, Tuni, Peddapuram, 
Cocannda, Pandalapaka, 

Mamadapeta, Rajakmundry 
and Dowiaishwaram. 

1 

8,974 

West Godavari cum Kistnacum 
Guntur Factory Labour. 

Nidadavole, Penukonda, 

Marteru, Palakolc, Ellorc, 

Tadepalligudem, Bezwada, 
Gudivada, Guntur, Tenali 
and Chirala. 

1 

4,666 


(1) Trade Union Constituencies. 


1. («') Qvalifications of a trade union. —Being a registered trade union which complies with the 
requirements set out in paragraph 495 of the Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

(ii) Qualification* of electors in trade union constituencies. —Being a member of a registered trade 
union forming part of the constituency who is resident in the province and who possesses the qualifies, 
tions set out in patagiaph498 of the Repoit of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 


(2) Special Labour Constituencies. 

2, Qualifications of electors ,—The qualifications set out in paragraph 498 of the Report of the 
Indian Delimitation Committee. 

Qualifications of Candidates. 

8. Being » person who possesses the qualifications set out in paragraphs 501-602 of the report 
of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

4. Returning Officer .—The Commissioner of Labour. 

6. Method of election .—Direct in territorial constituencies. 
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L.—UNIVERSITY CONSTITUENCY. 


Serial | 
Ho. 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. 

of 

•eats. 

Approximate 
No. of voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

University .. 

The Madras, Andhra and Anna¬ 
malai Universities. 

I 

10,578 


1. Qualification* of electors .—Having a place of residence in India and being a member of the 
Senate or a graduate of not leu than seven years standing of the University of Madras, of the Andhra 
University, or of the Annamalai University, whose name is entored on the register of graduates of the 
University. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an eleotor in the oonstitueney who possesses the 
lualifloations requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Oovemment of India Aot, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Collector of Madras. 

4. Method of election .—Postal ballot. 
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APPENDIX IV.—MADRAS. 

Fait n. 

MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

[The figures 8, 6 and 9 shown in heavy type before certain constituencies' represent the suggestio: 
advanced by the local Government as to the constituencies to be prescribed in an order under the pr 
visions of Schedule V, paragraph 18, of the Government of India Act, 1935, by the Governor acting 
his discretion, as the constituencies to be filled for three, six, or nine years respectively on the occasi< 
of the first election under the new constitution.] 


Serial 

No. 

I 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

3 

No. 

of 

seats. 

4 

Approximate 
No. of voters. 

5 

6.9 

1 

Madras City .. 


I.—General. 

Madras as defined in Section 3 

2 

1,071 

3 . 6.9 

2 

Ganiam-cum Vizagapatam 

(9) of the Madras City Muni¬ 
cipal Act, 1919 but including 
Fort St. George (29). 

The district of Ganjam-Vizaga- 

3 

2,612 

3 . 6.9 

3 

East Godavari 


patam( 10,357). 

Tho district of East Godavari 

3 

2.76C 

3.6 

4 

West Goadavari 


(0,220). 

The district of West Godavari 

2 

1.217 

3.9 

5 

Kiatna ,, 


(2,301). 

The Kistna district (3,547) 

2 

1,358 

6 

6 

Guntur 


The Guntur district (5,757) 

1 

636 

9 

7 

Nellore ,. 


The Nellore district (7,949) 

1 

810 

3 

8 

Cuddapah .. 


Tho Cuddapah district (5,919) 

1 

216 

6 

9 

Anantapur .. 


The Anantapur district (6,741) 

1 

247 

9 

10 

Bellary .. 


The Bellary district (5,713) .. 

1 

268 

3 

11 

Kumool 


The Kumool district (7,581) .. 

1 

225 

3 

12 

Chingleput 


The district of Chingleput (3,091) 

1 

766 

6 

13 

Chittoor 


The Chittoor district (5,901) .. 

1 

343 

9 

14 

North Arcot .. 


The North Arcot district (4,048) 

1 

273 

3 

15 

South Arcot .. 


The South Arcot district (4,208) 

1 

882 

6.9 

16 

Tanjore 

•• 

The district of Tanjore (3,742) 

3 

3,325 

6 

17 

Trichinopoly .. 

•• 

The Trichinopoly district (4,314) 

1 

641 
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Serial 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency and area 

No. 

of 

Approximate 

No. 


in square miles. 

seats. 

No, of voter*. 

1 

2 

3 j 

4 

6 




I. — General — contd. 



9 

18 

Madura 

The Madura district (4,912) .. 

i 

843 

3,6 

19 

Ramnad 

j The Ramnad district (4,819) .. 

2 

1.261 

0 

20 

Tinnevelly 

The Tinnevelly district (4,316).. 

1 

701 

3 

21 

Salem 

The Salem distriot (7,068) ., 

1 

345 

6 

22 

Coimbatore cum the Nil. 
giris. 

Tho districts of Coimbatore and 
the Niigiris (8,067). 

1 

987 

3,9 

23 

Malabar 

The Malabar distriot (6,794) .. 

2 

1,779 

9 

24 

South Kanara 

The South Kanara distriot 
(4,021). 

1 

904 



II. — Muhammadan. 



3 

26 

Madras North 

The districts of Ganjam, Viza- 
gapatam. East Godavari, 
West Godavari, Kistna, Gun¬ 
tur, Nellore, Cuddapah, 
Anantapur, Bellary, Kurnool 
and Chittoor (18,048). 

1 

127 

6 

26 

Madras North Central .. 

Tho districts of Madras, Chingle- 
put. North Arcot and South 
Arcot (11,967). 

1 

220 

3,9 

27 

Madras South Central .. 

The districts of Tanjore and Tri- 
chinopoly (8,058). 

2 

338 

6 

28 

Madras South.. 

i 

1 

The districts of Madura, Ram- 
nad, Tinnevelly, Salem, 
Coimbatore and the Niigiris 
(29,171). 

1 

103 

6,9 

29 

Madras West Coast 

The districts of Malabar and 
South Kanara (9,815). 

2 

270 


Election will be by postal ballot in Muhammadan constituencies, and direct in General constituencies. 

o2 
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APPENDIX IV—MADRAS. 

III. —Indian Christian. 


Serial 

No. 

I 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency. 

3 

No. 
of | 

seats. 

4 

Approximate 
No. of voters. 
6 

3,6,9 30 

1 

Indian Christian .. 

The Madras Presidency 

3 

334 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being an Indian Christian who possesses such qualifications as 
may be prescribed for an elector to the Provincial Legislative Council in Madras. 

2, Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the quali. 
fioations requisite under tho Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Aot, 1936. 

3. Reluming Officer .—The Collector of Madras. . 

4, Method of election ,—Postal ballot. 


IY.—Edbopban. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 


Extent of Constituency. 

3 

No. 

of 

seats. 

4 

No. of voters. 

6 

3 31 

European 

, 

j The Madras Presidency .. i 

g 

1,064 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being a European who possesses suoh qualifications as may be 
prescribed for an elector to tho Provincial Legislative Council in Madras. 


2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifications 
requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Aot, 1936. 

3. Returning Officer. —The Collector of Madras. 

4. Method of election. —Postal ballot. 
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Part HL 

FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 

A.—COMMERCE CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. 

of 

seats. 1 2 * 4 

Approximate 
No. of voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

European Commerce.. 

1 

1 

The Presidency of Madras 

1 

103 and an un¬ 
known number 
of members 

affiliated to the 
United Plant* 
era’ Asso¬ 
ciation of 

Southern India. 

2 

| Indian Commerce 

The Presidency of Madras 

1 

319 


1. Qualifications of electors.—The qualification* set out in the Appendix to Chapter XVI of the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—The qualifications set out in the Appendix to Chapter XVI of the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

S. Returning Officer .—The Collector of Madras. 

4. Method of election. —Postal ballot. 
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B.—LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCY. 


2i 


Serial 

No. 

[ Name of Constituency. 

1 

Extent of Constituency. 

! No. 
of 

seats. 

Approximate 
No. of voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Madras Landholders 

The Presidency of Madras 

1 

1,136 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being a lamindar, janmi or malikanadar who has resided in the 
oonstituenoy for not leBs than 120 days in the previous year and who 

(а) possesses an annual income calculated as may be prescribed of not less than Rs. 3,000 

derived from an estate within the Presidency of Madras, or 

(б) is registered as the janmi of land situated within the Presidency of Madras on wkioh the 

annual assessment is not less than Rs. 1,500, or 

(c) reoeives from Government a malikana allowance, the annual amount of which is not lesa 
than Rs. 3,000. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being ati elector in the constituency and possessing the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under tho First Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Collector of Madras. 

4. Method of election .—Postal ballot. 


0.—LABOUR CONSTITUENCY. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

No. of voters. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

Madras Labour .. 

City of Madras and the dis¬ 
trict of Chingleput. 

1 

29.946 


1. Qualifications of electors. —Being a factory worker, a railway worker or a dock or port labourer 
resident in the City of Madras or the district of Chingleput, who has been in regular employment for 
not less than six months in a registered factory or factories, or on a railway, or within the premises of 
a harbour or dockyard authority, as the caso may be, in the twelve months immediately preceding 
the date of the preparation of the electoral roll. Provided that persons employed on clerical, 
recruiting, supervisory, or administrative work or persons not being persons employed on skilled 
manual labour who are in receipt of a salary of less than Rs. 10 or in excess of Rs. 300 per mensem shall 
not be eligible for inclusion in the electoral roll of the constituency. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —The qualifications set out in paragraph 076 of the Report of the 
Indian Delimitation Committee. 

S. Returning Officer.—The Commissioner of Labour. 

4. Method of election— Direct. 
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Part IV. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF STATE. 

[The figures 6 and 9 shown in heavy type before certain constituencies indicate the constituencies 
o be filled for six and nine years respectively under the provisions of Sohedule I, paragraph 14, of 
he Government of India Act, 1935, on the occasion of the first election under the new constitution.] 


Serial 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 

No. 

of 

Popula- 

No 


miles. 

seats. 

tion. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 


I.— General. 


General. 


Muhammadan. 



9 

1 

Ganjam cum Vizagapatam .. 

The district of Ganjam- 
Vizagapatam (1,071). 

1 

3,369,872 

S 

2 

East and West Godavari 

The districts of East and 
We»t Godavari (8,681). 

1 

2,996,672 

a 

3 

Kiatna cum Guntur 

The districts of Kistna and 
Guntur (9,304). 

1 

2,730,433 

e 

4 

Nellore cum Chittoor 

The districts of Nellore and 
Chittoor (13,850). 

1 

2,674,649 

9 

6 

Cuddapah cum Anantapur cum 
Bellary cum Kumool. 

The districts of Cuddapah, 
Anantapur, Bellary and 
Kumool (25,954). 

1 

3,398,032 

9 

6 

Madras cum Chingleput 

The districts of Madras and 
Chingleput (3,120). 

1 

2,113,868 

9 

7 

North Arcot 

The distriot of North Arcot 
(4,648). 

1 

2,088,863 

e 

8 

South Arcot 

The district of South Arcot 
(4,208). 

1 

2,307,187 

9 

9 

Tanjore .. 

The district of Tanjore 
(3,742). 

1 

2,149,008 

6 

10 

Triohinopoly cum Madura .. 

The districts of Trichino. 
poly and Madura (9,226). 

1 

3,761,242 

9 

11 

Ramnad cum TinneveUy 

The districts of Ramnad 
and TinneveUy (9,134). 

1 

3,319,717 

6 

12 

Salem 

The district of Salem (7,058) 

1 

2,349,067 

9 

13 

Coimbatore cum the Nilgiris 

The districts of Coimbatore 
and the Nilgiris (8,067). 

1 

2,476,655 

6 

14 

Malabar cum South Kanara.. 

The districts of Malabar 
and South Kanara (9,815). 

1 

3,377,007 


General. 

2,612 






Muham¬ 

madan. 

9.6 1 
9.6 

Madras .. 

The Presidency of Madras 

4 

3,300,294 

9 


Scheduled Castes.* 



6 


Women.'f 




•The person to fill the seat to bo filled by a representative ot the scheduled castes in Madras it ill 
under the provisions of paragraph 8, Part I, of the First Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1936,; be 
chosen by the members of those castes who hold seats in either chamber of the. Provincial Legislature 
of Madras. 

tThe person to fill the seat reserved for women will under the provisions of paragraph 9, Part I, of 
the First Sohedule to the Government of India Act, 1935, be chosen by the persons, whether men dr 
women, who hold seats in either chamber of the Provincial Legislature of Madras. 

Method of election. —Postal ballot in the ca3e of the Muhammadan constituency ; direct election 
in the case of the General constituencies. 
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APPENDIX V. 

BOMBAY. 

Parti. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

A.—GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES. 




•S 




Extent of Constituency 

s 

General popu- 

No. of General 

Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 


lation includ- 

voters 


miles. 

55 

ing 

scheduled 

including 

scheduled 




castes. 

castes. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


I.—General Urban. 


1 Bombay City (North) and 
Bombay Suburban District. 


2 Bombay City (Byculla and 
Parel). 


3 Bombay City (Fort, Mandvi, 
Bhuleshwar and Qirgaum). 


4 Ahmedabad City .. 


8 Surat and Bander Cities 


0 Poona City 


1 Sholapur City 


| Municipal ward Mahim 3*1 
of the City of Bombay, 
and the Bombay Subur¬ 
ban district excluding 
Ambemath petha 
(148-9). 

^Jjl-vJ i 

Municipal wards Byculla 3| 
and Parel of the City 
of Bombay {11 ■ 1). 


Municipal wards Fort, 3 
Mandvi, Bhuleshwar 
and Giraaum of the 
City of Bombay (7-1). 


The Municipal borough 2 
of Ahmedabad, the 
cantonment of Ahmeda¬ 
bad and the notified 
areas of Kankaria, 
Asarwa, Ellis Bridge 
and Sabarmati (11-4). 


The municipal borough 1 
of Surat and the Muni¬ 
cipal district of Bander 
(3 ■ 1 for Surat only). 


The Poona City and 1 
Poona Suburban muni¬ 
cipal boroughs and th» 
cantonments of Poona 
sndKirke*(21-2). 


The municipal borough 1 
of Sholapur (7-1). 


994,627 237,649 

(S. C. 117,967) (S C. 13,864 


310,940 74,617 

(S. C. 42,386) (S. C. 8,798) 


126,363 18,580 

(S. C. 9,690) (S. C. 566) 


190,739 39,161 

(S. C. 27,218) (S. C. 1,682) 


108,330 19,880 

(S.C. 16,811) (S.C. U14) 


•One seat reserved for Marathai. 


f One seat raserved for scheduled castes. 
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. 

1 



4 


Extent of Constituency 

s 

General popu- 

No. of General 


Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 


lation includ- 

voters 

1 

miles. 

6 

fc 

ing 

scheduled 

including 

scheduled 





castes. 

caste*. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II. —General Rural. 


8 

Ahmedabad North 

The North Daskroi 
taluka (excluding the 
municipal borough of 
Ahmedabad, the can¬ 
tonment of Ahmedabad 
and the notified areas 
of Kankaria, Asarwa, 
Ellis Bridge and 
Sabarmati), Prantij, 
South Daskroi and 
Viramgam talukas 

and the Sanand and 
Modaea mahals of the 
Ahmedabad District 
(1,818-0). 

2 

497,977 
(S. G. 37,050) 

43.681 
(S. C. 1,644) 

9 

Ahmedabad South 

Dholkaand Dhandhuka 
talukas and Gogha 
mahal of the Ahmeda¬ 
bad District (2,016). 

1 

211,577 
(S. c. 28,845) 

22.067 
(S. C. 1,140) 

10 

Naira District 

Tho district of Kaira 
(1,020). 

4t 

067,108 
(S. C. 37,624) 

98,717 
(S. C. 5,944) 

11 

Panoh Mahals West . 

Godhra and Kalol talukas 
and Halol mahal of the 
Broach and Panch 
Mahals district (1,001). 

2 

270,861 
(S. C. 15,233) 

18,605 

(S. C. 1,190) 

12 

Panch Mahals East 

Jhalod Mahal and Dohad 
taluka of the Broach 
and Panch Mahals 
district (007), 

1 

148,179 
(S. C. 3,018) 

10,094 
(S. C. 120) 

18 

Broach .. 

Broach sub-division of 
the Broach and Panch 
Mahals district (1,468). 

2 

253,608 
(S. C. 27,789) 

37,570 
(S. C. 3.793) 

14 

Surat District 

The district of Surat ex¬ 
cluding the municipal 
borough of Surat and 
the municipal district 
of Bander (1,647 • 9). 

4t 

552,904 
(S. C. 30,929) 

47,749 
(8. C. 3,779) 

IS 

ThjuiA North 

1 - -.- -■ .- - - 

Palghar, Dahanu and Bas- 
sein talukas and Wada, 
Mokhada and Urnber- 
gaon mahal of the 
Tbana district (1,824). 

3* 

420,074 
(S. C. 13,472) 

19,701 
(S.C. 783) 


• Om Mat reserved for Marat ha*. t On* *e*t re**rr*d for sohaduUd oasts*. 
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i 




i 

to 

General popu- 




lation includ- 




ing 



& 

scheduled 




caBtes. 

2 


4 

5 


No. of General 
voters 
including 
scheduled 
castes. 

6 


II. —Genebal Rubal— contd. 


Thana South 

Thana Mahal and Kalyan, 
Bhiwandi, Murbad and 
Shahapur talukas of 
the Thana District 
and Ambernath petha 
of the Bombay Subur¬ 
ban district (1,609). 

3t 

351,959 
(8. C. 27,992) 

40,994 
(8. C. 1,970) 

Ahmednagar North 

Kopargaon, Nevasa, 

Sheogaon, Rahuri, 

Sangaumer and Akola 
talukas and Pathardi 
petha of the Ahmed¬ 
nagar district (3,716). 

4 

537,622 
(S. C. 65,906) 

68,550 
(8. C. 4,187) 

Ahmednagar South 

Ahmednagar, Pamer 

and Shrigonda talukas 
and Karjat and Jam- 
khed pethas of the Ah¬ 
mednagar district 

(2,896). 

3t 

364,604 
(S. C. 54,680) 

46,570 
(S. C. 4,940) 

East Khandeeh East 

Jalgaon, Bhusaval, 

Raver, Yaval and 
Jamner talukas and 
Edlabad petha of the 
East Khandesh district 
(2,146). 

*t 

503,713 
(S. C. 61.819) 

68,016 
(S. C. 4,222) 

East Khandesh West 

Chopda, Erandol, 

Amalner, Parola, 

Chalisgaon and 

Pachora talukas and 
Bhadgaon petha of 
the East Khandesh 
district (2,406). 

4* 

575,220 
(S. C. 69,161) 

69,102 
(8. C. 4,025) 

West Khandesh East 

Dhulia, Sakri, Sirpur 
and Sindkheda talukas 
of the West Khandesh 
district (2,819). 

3* 

391,963 
(8. C. 34,738) 

40,601 
(8. C. 2,786) 


* One seat reserved for Marathas, 


f One seat reserved for scheduled castes. 
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CO 

+3 



A 


Extent of Constituency 

CO 

General popu- 

No. of General 

& 

Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 

<4H 

lation inelud- 

voters including 



miles. 


ing 

scheduled 




A 

scheduled 

castes. 





castes. 


X 

2 

3 

4 

S 

8 


II, —General Rural— contd. 


22 

West Khandeflh West 

Shahada, Nandurbar 

and Taloda talukas, 
Navapur Petha and 
Akrani Mahal of 
the West Khandesh 
district, and the 

villages belonging to 
the following Mehwassi 
chiefs, namely (l)the 
Parvi of KAtbi, (2) 
the Parvi of Nil, (3) 
the Parvi of Singpur, 

(4) Walwi of Gaohali, 

(5) Wassawa of Chikhli, 
and (6) the Parvi of 
Navalpur (3,782). 

2§ 

340,237 
(S. C. 14,941) 

26.286 
(S. 0.1,087) 

23 

Nasik West . • 

Nasik, Dindori, Niphad, 
Sinnar and Igatpuri 
talukas and Peint petha 
of the Nasik distriot 
(2,765). 

4t 

608,710 
(S. C. 71,621) 

49,303 
(S. C. 6,640) 

24 

Nasik East 

Kalvan, Nandgaon, Male- 
gaon, Baglan andYeola 
talukas and Chandor 
petha of the Nasik 
district (3,127). 

3 

434,929 
(S. C. 48,667) 

36,946 
(S. C. 3.130) 

26 

Poona East 

Bhimthadi, Indapur and 
Purandhar talukas 

and Sirur and Dhond 
pethas of the Poona 
district (2,680). 

3 

391,867 
(S. C. 58,776) 

37,167 
(S.C. 4,600) 

26 

Poona West •* 

r 

Junnar, Khed, Maval 
and Haveli talukas and 
Poona City taluka (ex. 
eluding the Poona City 
and Poona Suburban 
municipal boroughs 

and the cantonments 
of Poona and Kirkee) 
and Ambegaon and 
Mulshi pethas of 
the Poona distriot 

(2,630-8). 

■ 

®tj 

512,989 
(S. C. 64,174) 

48,679 
(S. C. 6,861) 


f One seat reserved for scheduled castes. § One seat reserved for backward tribes. 
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i§ 

J 

Name of Constituency. 

I 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

1 

CD 

*o 

6 

General popu¬ 
lation includ¬ 
ing 

scheduled 

No. of General 
voters including 
scheduled 
castes. 




A 

castes. 

1 

2 

3 1 

4 

5 

0 


II. —General Rural— <>ontd. 


27 

1 

i 

Satara, Koregaon, Wai, 
Javli and Khatav 
talukas and Man and 
Mahableshwar pethas 
of the Satara difltriot 
(2,726). 

4t 

521,339 
(S. C. 69,906) 

63,390 
(S.C. 9,763) 

28 

Satara South 

Karad, Patan, Walva, 
Tasgaon and Khanapur 
talukas and Sbirala 
petha of the Satara 
district (2,327). 

4 

615,608 
(S. C. 88,763) 

69,059 
(S. C. 8,648) 

29 

Sholapur North-East 

Sholapur taluka (exclud¬ 
ing the municipal bo¬ 
rough of Sholapur), 
Barsi, Madia and 

Karmala talukas of 
the Sholapur dis¬ 

trict (2,829 ■ 9). 

3t 

447,565 
(S. C. 89,199) 

42,149 

(S. 0. 6,502) 

30 

Sholapur South-West 

Pandharpur, Sangola and 
Malairas talukas of the 
Sholapur district 

(1,732). 

2 

249,142 
(S. C. 43,499) 

24,974 
(S. C. 2,862) 

31 

Belgaum South .. .. 

Belgaum, Khanapur, 

Sampgaon and Paras- 
gad talukas and 

Chandgad petha of 
the Belgaum dis¬ 

trict (2,325). 

3 

424,618 
(S. C. 27,065) 

56.358 
(S. C, 3,873) 

32 

J Belgaum North .. 

Athni, Chikodi, Gokak and 
Hukeri talukas of the 
Belgaum distriot 

(2,287). 

4t 

558,859 
(S. C. 72,960) 

62,311 
(S.C. 12,606) 

33 

Bijapur North .. 

Indi, Sindgi, Bijapur, 

Bagowadi and Mudde- 
bihal talukas of the 
Bijapur distriot (3,889). 

3t 

449,766 
(S. C. 59,028) 

44,211 

(S. C. 3,804) 

34 

Bijapur South 

Bagalkot, Badami and 
Hungund ■' talukas and 
Bilgi petha cf the 
Bijapur distriot 

(1,821). 

2 

313,955 
(S.C. 23,940) 

27,240 
(S. 0.2,048) 


One seat reserved for schsdulsd can tea. 
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Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 

$ 

i 

General popu¬ 
lation includ* 

and area in square 

0 

ing 

Scheduled 

castes. 


niiles. 

6 

2 

3 

4 



No. of General 
voters including 
scheduled 
castes. 

6 


II. —General Rural— conoid. 


Dhsrwar North 

Dharwar^ Kalghatgi, 

Gadag, Navalgund, 

Ron and Hubli talukas 
and Nargund and 
Mundargi pethas of 
the Dharwar district 
(2.718). 

4 

660,440 
(S. C. 36,483) 

06,404 

(8. C. 2,318) 

Dharwar South 

Karajgi, Ranebennur, 

Hangal, Kod and Ban- 
kapur talukas of the 
Dharwar diatriot 

(1,890). 

2 

393,806 
(S. C. 26,228) 

41,602 
(8. C. 1,440) 

Kanara District 

The district of Kanara 
(3,948). 

3 

387,198 
(S. C. 17,288) 

37,092 
(8. C. 684) 

Kolaba District 

The district of Kolaba 
(2,186). 

4*t 

597,716 
(S. C. 46,761) 

60,478 
(8. C. 4,408) 

Ratnagiri North 

Chiplun, Dapoli, Khed 
and Sangameshwar ta¬ 
lukas and Guhagar 
and Mandangad pethas 
of the Ratnagiri 

district (2,132). 

4-f 

692,266 
(8. C. 68,676) 

22,384 

(8.0.2,437) 

Ratnagiri South .. 

Ratnagiri, Rajapur, Dev* 
gad and Malvan talu¬ 
kas and Vengurla 

petha of the Ratnagiri 
district (1,857). 

4- 

623,626 
(8. C. 46,261) 

30,786 
(8. C. 3,091) 


* One seat reserved for Marathas. 
t One seat reserved for scheduled castes. 
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B.—MUHAMMADAN CONSTITUENCIES. 




i 




Extent of Constituency 

1 


No. of 

Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 



Muhammadan 


miles. 


population. 

voters. 



'A 



2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


I.—Muhammadan Urban. 


1 | Bombay City (North) and 
I Bombay Suburban 

1 District. 


Bombay City (South) 


Ahmedabad City 


Surat and Rander oities 


Municipal wards Bycuiia, 
Parel and Mahim of 
the City of Bombay 
and the Bombay Sub¬ 
urban district exclud¬ 
ing the Ambernath 
petha (160). 

Munioipal wards Port, 
Mandvi, Bhuleshwar 
and Girgaum of the 
City of Bombay 
(7-1). 

The municipal borough of 
Ahmedabad, the can¬ 
tonment of Ahmed¬ 
abad and the notified 
areas of Kankaria, 
Asarwa, Ellis Bridge 
and Sabarmati 

(H-4). 

The Munioipal borough 
of Surat and the 
Municipal district of 
Rander (3'1 of Surat 
only). 

II. —Muhammadan Rural, 


116,012 


113,605 


■) 64,089 

(49,712 for 
Bombay City 
and 4,377 
“for Bombay 
Suburban 
distriot). 


75,606* 


16,806 


86,306 


8,711 


Ahmedabad Distriot 

The district of Ahmed¬ 
abad (excluding the 
munioipal borough of 
Ahmedabad, the can¬ 
tonment of Ahmed¬ 
abad and the notified 
areas of Kankaria, 
Asarwa, Ellis Bridge 
and Sabarmati) 

(3,834'6). 

1 

62,160 

6,647 

Kaira Distriot 

The district of Kaira 
(1,620). 

1 

74,482 

10,168 

Panch Mahals Sub-division 

Panch Mahals sub- 

division of the Broach 
and Panch Mahals 

district (1,608). 

1 

35,486 

3,740 

Broaoh Sub-division 

Broach sub-division of 
| the Broach and Panch 
Mahals district 

f (1,468). 

2 

80,502 

13,936 


* Municipal area and cantonment. 
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A 



1 


No. of 


Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 

•g 

Muhammadan 

Muh&mm&d&n 

’’S 


and area in square 


population. 

voters. 



miles. 

I 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II.—Ml 

HAMM AD AN RURAL— COIltd. 



9 

Surat District 

The district of Surat 

1 

29,970 

3,654 



excluding the munici- 






pal borough of Surat 
and the municipal dis- 






triet of Rander (1,648). 
The district of Thana 

1 

38,331 

4,643 

10 

Thana District 

and the Ambemath 






petha of the Bombay 
Suburban district 

(3,433). 

The district of Ahmed- 

1 

50,622 

6,339 

11 

Ahmednagar District 

nagar (6,611). 






The district of East 

2 

127,102 

8,202 

12 

East Khandesh District 

Khandesh (4,551). 






The district of West 

1 

39,604 

4,327 

13 

West Khandesh District 

Khandesh, and the 






Tillages belonging to 
the following Mehwassi 






chiefs, namely (1) tho 
Parvi of KAthi; (2) tho 
Parri of Nil; (3) the 
Parvi of Singpur ; (4) 
Walwi of Gaohali; (5) 
Wassawa of Chikhli; 
and (6) the Parvi of 
Navalpur (6,401). 





Nasik District 

The district of Nasik 

1 

66,409 

8,289 

14 

(5,882). 

-1 ” II iWi:. 






The district of Poona 

1 

64,997 

5,578 

15 

Poona Distriot 

(5,332). 






The distriot of Satara 

1 

42,765 

3,607 

16 

Satara District 

(6,053). 






The distriot of Shola- 

1 

72,483 

8,595 

17 

Sholapur District .. 

pur (4,669). 






The distriot of Belgaum 

1 

93,224 

6,216 

18 

Belgaum District .. 

(4,612). 






The district of Bijapur 

2 

105,499 

7,067 

19 

Bijapur District .. 

(5,710). 






The district of Dhar- 

2 

158,431 

9,693 

20 

Dharwar District .. 

war (4,606). 




21 

Kanara District .. 

The district of Kanara 

1 

30,037 

2,047 



(3,940). 




22 

Kolaba District 

The district of Kolaba 

1 

31,000 

3,739 



(2,160). 



3,810 

23 

Ratnagiri District 

The distriot of Ratnagiri 

1 

80,746 


(3,989). 









Serial No 
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C.—SCHEDULED CASTE CONSTITUENCIES. 

The seat* reserved tor the scheduled castes will be reserved in plural member General constituen¬ 
cies, one seat in each constituency (as shown below) being reserved for a member of the scheduled 
castes. 



N ame of Constituency. 


Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 


I,—General Urban. 



1 Bombay City (Byculla and Municipal wards Byeulla 1 

Parel). and Parel of the City 

of Bombay (11 -1). 

2 Bombay City (North) and Municipal Ward Mahim of 1 

Bombay Suburban Dis- | the City of Bombay, 
trict. I and the Bombay Subur¬ 

ban district excluding 
Ambernath petha 
(148-0). 

II.— General Rural. 


3 Kaira District 


The district of Kaira 

( 1 , 620 ). 


4 Surat District 


The district of Surat 1 
excluding the municipal 
borough of Surat and 
the municipal district 
of Rander (1,047-9). 


fl Thana South 


Thana Mahal and Kalyan, 1 
Bhiwandi, Murbad and 
Shahapur talukas of the 
Thana district and 
Ambernath petha of 
the Bombay Suburban 
distriot (1,609). 


6 Ahmednagar South 


Ahmednagar, Pamer and 
Shrigonda talukas and 
Karjat and Jamkhed 
pethaB of the Abmed- 
nagar district (2,896). 


7 East Khandeeh East 


Jalgaon, Bhusava), Raver, 
Yaval and Jamner 

talukas and Edlabad 

I' petha of the East 

I Khandesh district 

(2,146). 
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Name of Constituency. 


Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 


Scheduled No. of scheduled 

caste castes 

population. voters. 


II. —General Rural— contd . 


8 Naaik West 


9 Poona Weat 


10 Satara North 


11 Sholapur North-East 


12 Belgaum North •• 


18 Bijapur North 


14 Kolaba District .. 


IS Ratnagiri North 


Nasik, Dindori, Niphad, 1 
Sinnar and Igatpuri 
talukas and Peint petha 
of the Naaik district 
(2,765). 

Jmmar, Khed, M&val 1 
and Havoli talukaa 
and Poona City taluka 
(excluding the Poona 
City and Poona Subur¬ 
ban municipal boroughs 
and the cantonments 
of Poona and Kirkee) 
and Ambegaon and 

Mulshi petbas of the 
Poona district(2,830 • 8). 

Satara, Koregaon, Wai, 1 
Javli and KLhatav talu- 
kas and Man and Maha- 
baleehwar pethas of the 
Satara district (2,728). 

Sholapnr taluka (exciud- 1 

mg the municipal 

borough of Sholapur) 
Barai, Madha and 
Karin ala talukaa of 
the Sholapur dis¬ 
trict (2,829 • 8). 

Athni, Chikodi, Gokak 1 

and Hukeri talukas of 
the Belgaum district 
(2,287). 

Indi, Sindgi, Bijapur, 1 

Bagewadi and Mudde- 
bihal talukas of the 
Bijapur district (3,889). 

The distriot of Kolaba 1 

(2,168). 

Chiplun, Dapoli, Khed 1 

and Sangameshwar talu¬ 
kas and Guhagar and 
Mandangad pethas of 
the Ratnagiri distriot 
(2,132). 
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D.—MARATHA CONSTITUENCIES. 

The seats reserved for Marathas will be reserved in plural member General constituencies, one 
seat in each constituency (as shown below) being reserved for a member of the Maratha community. 


o 

X 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 

cn 

4* 

s 

*8 

Maratha 

No. of Maratha 



and area in square 


population. 

voters. 

& 


miles. 

'A 



i 

2 

3 

' 

4 

5 

6 


I.—General Urban. 


Bombay City (North) and 

Municipal ward Mahim 

1 


Bombay Suburban District. 

of the City of Bombay 



and the Bombay Sub. 
urban district, exclud¬ 





ing Ambomath petha 
( 148-9). 




II. —General Rural. 


Tbana North 

Palghar, Dahanu and 
Bassein talukas and 
Wada, Mokhada and 
Umbergaon Mahals of 
the Thana district 
(1,824). 

1 

.. 

9,331 

East Khandeeb West 

Chopda, Erandol, Amal- 
ner, Parola, Chalisgaon 
and Pachora talukas 
and Bhadgaon Petha 
of the East Khandeah 
district (2,406). 

1 


31,212 

West Khandeah East 

Dhulia, Sakri, Sirpur and 
Sindkheda talukas 

of the West Khandesh 
district (2,619). 

1 


24,340 

Kolaba District .. 

The district of Kolaba 
(2,166). 

1 

367,061 

49,093 

Ratnagiri North .. 

Chipiun, Dapoli, Khed 
and Sangamesh war talu¬ 
kas. and Guhagar and 
Mandangad pethas of 
the Ratnagiri district 
(2,132). 

1 


14,742 

Ratnagiri South .. 

; 

Ratnagiri, Rajapur, Dev- 
gad and Malvern talu¬ 
kas and Vengurla 
petha of the Ratnagiri 
district (1,867). 

1 

1 

1 

19,607 
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E.—WOMEN’S CONSTITUENCIES. 


These constituencies will be special constituencies under the terms of Schedule V, paragraph 8 (6) 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. 


•§ 


1 


2 

3 


4 




a 




Extent of Constituency 

3 

to 


No. of 

Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 

6 

Population. 

voters. 

miles. 

6 

% 



2 

3 

4 


6 


I.—General Urban. 





General. 

General. 

Bombay City (Girgaum) 

Municipal ward Girgaum 
of the City of Bombay 
(2-5). 

1 

136,059 

42.837 

Bombay City (Bhuleshwar).. 

Municipal Ward Bhulesh- 
war of the City of 
Bombay ('9} 

1 

165,390 

37,621 

Ahmedabod City .. 

The Municipal borough 
of Ahmedabad, the Can¬ 
tonment of Ahmeda- 
bad and the Notified 
areas of Kankaria, 
Asarwa, Ellis Bridge 
and Sabannati (11-4). 

1 

310,940 

74,617 

Poona City 

The Municipal borough 
of Poona City (6'4). 

1 

144,839 

34,623 


II. —General Rural. 


0 

Dharwar District .. .. I 

Ranebennur taluka in 

1 

94,907 



the Dharwar District 
(405). 




III. —Muhammadan Urban. 





Muhammadan. 

Muhammadan* 

i 

Bombay City (Girgaum) 

Municipal ward Girgaum 
of the City of Bombay 
(25). 

1 

8,310 

4,257 


] Qualifications of electors .—Being a person who possesses the qualifications requisite under 
the 8ixth Sohedule to the Government of India Aot, 1935. 

2 Qualifications of candidates.—'Being a woman who possesses the qualifications requisite under 
the Fifth Sohedule to the Government of India Act, 1935, and who is an eleotor in any constituency 
of the same communal oharaoter in the provinoe. D 2 
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F.—ANGLO-INDIAN CONSTITUENCIES. 


^ Serial No. | 

Name of Constituency, 

2 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

3 

1 

'o 

o 

{Zi 

4 


No. of voters. 

6 

1 

Bombay City and Bombay 
Suburban District. 

The City of Bombay and 
the Bombay Suburban 
district excluding the 
Amhernath petha (167). 

i 

8,731 

(including 

Ambemath). 

1,276 

2 

Presidency 

The Presidency of Bom¬ 
bay (excluding the City 
of Bombay and the 
South Salaette taluka 
of the Bombay Subur¬ 
ban district) (77,064). 

i 

6,445 

786 


1. Qualification t of electors ,—Being an Anglo-Indian who possesses the qualifications requisite under 
the Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1936. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifications 

requisite under the fifth Schedule to the Government of India Aot, 1936. hud IF H 

3. Returning Officer .—The Collector of Bombay. 

4. Method of election. —Direct. 


G.—EUROPEAN CONSTITUENCIES. 


£ 

N ame of Constituency. 

. 

2 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles, 

3 

! 

t+H 

o 

o 

4 

Population. 

5 

No. of voters. 

a 

1 

Bombay City cum Bombay 
Suburban District. 

The City of Bombay and 
the Bombay Suburban 
district excluding the 
Ambemath petha 

(167). 


10,001 

(including 

Ambemath). 

1 

2,016 

3 

Presidency .. 

The Presidency of Bom. 
bay (excluding the City 
of Bombay and the 
South Salsette taluka 
of the Bombay Subur¬ 
ban district) (77,064). 

1 

8,027 

1,521 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being a European who possesses the qualifications requisite under the 
Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifications 
requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Aot, 1936. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Collector of Bombay. 

4. Method of election. —Direct. 
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H.—INDIAN CHRISTIAN CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial No. 

| Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

i 

© 

£ 

Population. 

No, of voters. 

*1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 


I.—Indian Christian Urban. 


1 

Bombay City |.. 

The City of Bombay (24) 

1 

64,280 

10,637 


II.- 

—Indlan'Christian F 

Lura 

L. 


2 

Thana cum Bombay Suburban 

The district of Thana and 

1 

69,006 

7,082 


Districts. 

the Bombay Suburban 






district (3,676). 




3 

Poona cum Ahmednagar 

The districts of Poona 

1 

47.369 

3,020 



and Ahmednagar 






districts (11,943). 





1. Qualifications of electors .—Being an Indian Christian who posaosses the qualifioations requisite 
under the Sixth Sohedule to the Government of India Act, 1936. 


2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualification* 
requisite under the Fifth Schodulo to tho Government of India Act, 1936. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Collector of Bombay for constituency No. 1, tho Collector of Than* 
for constituency No 2, and the Collector of Poona for oonstituoney No. 3. 


4. Method of election. —Direot. 
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I.—BACKWARD AREAS AND TRIBES CONSTITUENCY. 


The seat reserved for Baokward areas and tribes in Bombay will, under the proviso to paragraph 
10 of the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935, be reserved in a plural—member General 
Constituency, one seat (as shown below) being reserved for a member of the Baokward tribes. 



General Rural. 

1 West Khandesh West .. Shahada, Nandurbar . 1 ] 340,237 | 20,286 

and Taloda talukas, 

Navapur Petha and 
Akrani Mahal of 
the West Khan¬ 
desh District and 
the villages belonging 
to the following Moh- 
wassi Chiefs, namely— 

(1) theParviof Kkthi. 

(2) the Parvi of Nil. 

(3) the Parvi of Singpur. 

(4) Walwi of Gaoholi. 

(5) Wassawa of Chikhli 

and 

(6) the Parvi of Naval- 

_____ pur (3,782), _ 

1. Qualifications of electors. —Being a member of«, tribe scheduled as a Backward Tribe in the area. 
Of the constituency who 

(a) holds inhiB own right, or occupies as a tenant, alienated or unalionatod land, beinv land in 
tho constituency assessed at, or of the assessable value of not less than four rupees land 
revenue; or 

(6) is the alienee of the right of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue amounting 
to not less than four rupees in respect of alienated land in the constituency ; or 
(c) was at any timo during the year ending on the thirty-first day of Deoember next preceding the 
prescribed date a person actually performing in the constituency the duties of the offico of 
a Patil or of an inferior village office, whether hereditary or not; 

Provided that a person who has been dismissed for misconduct and has not been re-employed 
shall not by virtue of sub-paragraph (e) of this paragraph be qualified to be entered in the 
electoral roll; or 

(<1) is in reoeipt of a cash allowance or salary from Government of not less than ten rupees per 
mensem. r 

2. Qualifications of candidates.— Being a member of a Backward Tribe in the province who is an 
deotor in the backward tribal constituency or in any other general oonstituenoy in the'province, 
and who possesses the qualifications requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India 
Act, 1935. 
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J.—COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 


No. of 

No. of 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

seats. 

voters 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the Bombay Presidency Trades 

3* 

230 


Association. 


| (62) 

2 

Indian Merchants' Chamber .. 

1 


3 

Bombay Millowners’ Association 

1 

90 

(«) 

4 

East Indian Cotton Association 

1 

303 




(118) 

6 

Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association 

I 

61 




(5) 


The figures in brackets indicate the number of members of the Chamber or Association who are also 
members of other Chambers or Associations. 

X. Qualifications of electors .—The qualifications set Out in the Appendix to Chapter DC 
of the Itoport of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—The qualifications sot out in tho Appendix to Chapter IX of the 
Report of tho Indian Delimitation Committee. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Collector of Bombay, except in the case of constituency No. 5, the 
returning officer for which will be the Collector of Ahmedabad. 

4. Method of election. —Direct. 


* These seats will be filled from a multi-member constituency, one seat being reserved for the 
Bombay Presidency Trades Association. 
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K.—LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square miles. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

No. of voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

Deocan Sardars and Inamdars 

The Central and Southern Divi¬ 
sions and the villages belong¬ 
ing to the following Mehwaasi 
chiefs, namely, (1) the Parvi 
of KAthi, (2) the Parvi of NA1, 
(3) the Parvi of Singpur, (4) 
Walwi of Gaobali, (6) Wassa- 
wa of Chikhli, and (0) the 
Parvi of Navalpur (63,428). 

1 

324 

2 

Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars 

The Northern Division (13,769) 

1 , 

176 


1. Qualifications of electors .— 

(i) Deccan Sardars and Inamdare constituency. —Being a person whose name is entered in the list 
for the time being in foroo under the Resolution of the Government of Bombay in the Political Depart¬ 
ment, No. 2363, dated the 23rd July 1867, or who, on the prescribed date, was the sole alienee of the right 
of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue m respect of an entire village situate within 
the oonstituenoy. 

(»») Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars constituency .—Being a person whose name is entered in the list 
for the timo being in force undor the Resolution of the Government of Bombay in the Political Depart¬ 
ment, No. 6266, dated the 21st September 1909, or who, on the prescribed date, was the sole alienee 
of the right of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue in respeot of an entire village 
situate within the oonstituenoy, or was the sole holdor on taluk dari tenure of such a village. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being an elector in either constituency, who possesses the qualifi¬ 
cations requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1936. 

3. Returning Officer. —The Commissioner, Central Divis on, in the oase of the Decoan Sardars and 
Inamdars constituency. The Commissioner, Northern Division, in the case of the Gujarat Sardars and 
Inamdars oonstituenoy. 

4. Method of election. —Diroot. 
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L.—LABOUR CONSTITUENCIES. 





No. 

Approximate 
No. of 

8erial 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

of 

No. 

Beats. 

voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


I.—Tbade Union Constituenices. 


1 

Bombay Textile Unions. 

Registered textile unions in 

1 

3,836 


Bombay City. 



2 

Ahmedabad Textile Unions. 

Registered textile unions in 
Ahmedabad City. 

2 

28,000 

3 

Railway Unions in Bombay. 

Registered railway unions in 

2 

21,484 


Bombay. 



4 

Trade Unions of seamen, dock 
workers and Port Trust em- 

Registered trade unions of 
seamen, dock workers, and 
Port Trust employees in 

1 

20,403 


ployees (excluding employees 




on the Port Trust Railway). 

Bombay City. 




II —Special Labour Constituency. 



6 

Sholapur City (Textile Labour) 

The area comprised within the 

1 

17,000 


limits of the Municipal Bo. 
rough of Sholapur, or within 

S miles of the boundary there¬ 
of. 




j 


1. Qualification* of a trade, union. —Being a registered trade union which satisfies the requirements 
set out in paragraph 496 of the Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

2. Qualifications of individual electors. —The qualifications set out in paragraph 498 of the 
Report of tie Indian Delimitation Committee. 

Electors in the B. B. and C. I. Railway and the G. I. P. Railway Trade Unions must have 
been employed in the railways in question within the limits of the Bombay Presidency. 

3. Qualifications of candidates. —The qualifications set out in paragraphs 601-502 of the Report of 
the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

4. Returning Officer .— The Registrar of Trade Unions. 

6. Method of election. —Indirect by primaries and secondaries in the case of trade union consti¬ 
tuencies Nos. 3 and 4, one delegate being elected for every 200 primary electors. Direct in the case of 
the Sholapur speoial labour constituency, and of trade union constituencies Nos. I and 2. 


M.—UNIVERSITY CONSTITUENCY. 




No. 

Approxi- 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

! of 

scats. 

mate No. 
of voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Bombay University .. ,. 

The Presidency of Bombay 

1 

4,600 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being resident in Bombay and a member of the Senate, or a graduate 
of the University of not lesB than seven years standing, who is included in the register of graduates. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency who poseeses the 
qualifications requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1936 

3. Returning Officer .—The Registrar of the University. 

4. Method of t eetion. —Direct. 
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PartH. 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The figures 3, 8 end 9 shown ia heavy type before certain constituencies'’represent the suggestions 
advanced by the local Government as to the constituencies to be prescribed in an Order under the 
provisions of Sohedulo V, paragraph 18, of the Government of India Act, 1935, by the Governor acting 
in his discretion, as the constituencies to be filled for three, six or nine years respectively, on the occa¬ 
sion of the first election under the new constitution.] 


6 

g 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

3 

! 

o 

£ 

4 ! 

-1 

Population. 

5 

No. of voters. 

6 

3,e,e,o i 

| Bombay City and 

I. —General Urban 

| Bombay City and 

4 

1,095,378 

2,610* 

3,9 2 

1 Bombay Suburban 

I District. 

Ahmedabad cum Kaira 

i the Bombay Suburban 
district excluding the 

1 Ambernath petha (167), 

II. —General Bur 

The districts of Ahrneda- 

AL. 

2 

1,686,812 

917 

3,9 3 

Broach cum Panch 

bad and Kaira (5,466). 
The districts of Broach, 

2 

1,351,856 

1,176 

3,9 4 

Mahals cum Surat. 

Thana cum Nasik cum 

Panch Mahals and 
Surat (4,727). 

The districts of Thana, 

2 

2,682,644 

1,063 

6,9 5 

Ahmednagar. 

East Khandesh cum 

Nasik and Ahmednagar 
and Ambernath petha 
of the Bombay Subur¬ 
ban district (16,926). 

The districts of East 

2 

1,810,902 

1,151 

3,6 6 

West Khandesh. 

Poona cum Satara 

Khandesh and West 
Khandesh and the 
villages belonging to 
the following Mchwassi 
Chiefs, namely (1) the 
Parvi of K&thi, (2) the 
Parvi of Nil, (3) the 
Parvi of Singpur, (4) 
Walwi of Gaohali, (5) 
Wassawa of Chikhli and 
(6) the Parvi of Naval- 
pur (10,952). 

The districts of Poona 

2 

2,247,588 

912 

3,9 7 

Sholapur cum Belgaum 

and Satara (10,385). 

The districts of Sholapur, 

2 

2,651,726 

662 

3,6 8 

cum Bijapur, 

Kolaba cum Ratnagiri 

Belgaum and Bijapur 
(14,891). 

The districts of Kolaba 

2 

1,813,488 

960 

6,9 9 

1 

Dharwar cum Kanara 

and Ratnagiri (6,155). 
The districts of Dharwar 

2 

1,331,247 

664 


and Kanara (8,652). 


: 



6 9 10 

Bombay City and ] 

Bombay City and the 

2 

230,017 

460* 


Bombay Suburban 

Bombay Suburban dis- 





District. 

trict excluding the Am¬ 
bernath petha (1®7). 





♦Includes electors for the whole of Bombay Suburban District as figures for Ambernath are not 
separately available. 
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A 


Extent of Constituency 

o. of 
seats. 


No. of voters. 

T3 

Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 

Population. 

£ 


miles. 

A 



l 

i 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


IV.—Muhammadan Rural. 


6 11 I Northern Division 


3 12 Central Division 


The districts of Ahmed- 1 
abad, Kaira, Broach 
and Panch Mahals, 
Surat and Thana and 
Ambernath petha of the 
Bombay Suburban dis¬ 
trict (13,626). 


Tho districts of Ahmed- 1 
nagar, East Khandesh, 

West Khandesh, Nasik, 
Poona, Satara and Sho- 
lapur and the villages 
belonging to the follow¬ 
ing Mehwassi Chiefs, 
namely (l) the Parvi 
of Kith i, (2) the Parvi 
of N&l, (3) the Parvi of 
Singpur, (4) Walwi [of 
Gaohali, (6) Wassawa 
of Chikhli, and (6) the 
Parvi of Navalpur. 
(38,399). 


422,843 


443,982 


400 


172 


9 13 


Southern Division 


The districts of Belgaum, 
Bijapur, Dharwar, Ka- 
nara, Kolaba and Rat- 
nagiri (25,029). 


606,543 


203 


V.—European. 


e 14 

Presidency 

The Presidency of Bom- 

1 

18,028 

1,098 



bay (77,221). 





Method of election .— Direct in the case of the General and Muhammadan seats. By postal ballot 
in the case of the European seat. 
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Part m. 

FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 

A.—CO MME RCE AND INDUSTRY CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No, 


Nam# of Constituency. 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
and tie Bombay Presidency 
Trades Association. 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber .. 


BombayMillowners Association*] 


Ahmedabad Millowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation.* 


Extent of Constituency. 
3 


(Non-territorial) 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


No. 

of 

seats. 


V 1 * 


No. of voters, 
6 


191(67) 

603(136) 

90 (41) 

61 (6) 


The figures in braokets indicate the number of members of the Chambor or Association who are 
also members of other Chambers or Associations. 

* The soat allotted to the Millowners will be filled alternately by the Bombay Millowners' Associa¬ 
tion and by the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. 

1. Qualifications of electors .—The qualifications set out in the Appendix to Chapter XVI of 
the Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—The qualifications set out in the Appendix to Chapter XVI of the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 


3. Returning Officer .—Tile Collector of Bombay for all constituencies except the Ahmodabad 
Millowners* Association, the Returning Officer for which will be the Collector of Ahmedabad. 

4. Method of election. —Direot. 
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B.~LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCY. 




No. 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

of 

of 


seats. 

voters. 

1 

2 ' 

3 

4 

Bombay Sardars and Inamdars .. 

The Presidency of Bombay 

1 

709 


1. Qualification* of electors. —Being a person whose name is entered in the list for the time being in 
foTce under the Resolutions of the Government of Bombay in the Politioal Department, No. 2363, dated 
the 23rd July 1867, and No. 6266, dated the 21st September 1909, or [who, on the prescribed date, was the 
sole alieneejof the right of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue in respeot of an entire 
village in the Presidency of Bombay, or was the sole holder on talukdari tenure of such a village. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being an eleotor in the constituency, who possesses the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under the First Schedule to the Government of India Aot, 1936. 

3. Returning Officer. —The Commissioner, Central Division. 

4. Method of election. —Direct. 


C.—LABOUR CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

Nome of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

Approximate 

No. of voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

Bombay City Trade Unions .. 

Registered trade unions in the 
City of Bombay. 

■ 

61,000 

2 

Ahmodabad City Trade Unions 

Registered trade unions in the 
Municipal borough of Ahmeda- 
bad, the oantonment of 
Ahmedabad and the notified 
areas of Kankaria, Asarwa, 
Ellis Bridge and Sabarmati. 


26,000 


1. Qualifications of electors. —The qualifications sot out in paragraphs 498 and 679 of the Report 
of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 


2. Qualifications of candidates. —The qualifications set out in paragraph 678 of the Report of 
the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

3. Returning Officer. —The Registrar of Trade Unions. 

4. Method of election. —Indirect, one secondary eleotor or delegate being elected for every 200 
members of the trade unions comprising the constituency. 
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Part IV. 

FEDER AL COUNCIL OF STATE. 


[The figures 3 and 0 shown in heavy type before certain constituencies indicate the constituencies 
to be filled for three and nine years respectively under the provisions of Schedule I, paragraph 14, of 
the Government of India Act, 1936, on the occasion of the first election under the new constitution.] 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

Population. 1 

flo. of voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 



I.—General Urban. 




3*01 

Bombay City and Bombay 
Suburban District. 

Bombay City and the 
Bombay Suburban 

district excluding the 
Ambemath petha 

(107). 

II. —General Rural 

2 

1,095,378 


8 2 

Ahmcdabad cum Naira 

The districts of Ahmed, 
abad and Kaira 

(6,466). 

1 

1,680,812 

* * 

9 3 

Broach cum Panch Mahals 
cum Surat. 

The districts of Broach, 
Panch Mahals and 
Surat (4,727). 

1 

1,351,856 

* ' 

9 4 

Thana cum Nasik cum 
Ahmodnagar. 

The districts of Thana, 
Nasih and Ahmed- 
nagar and Amber- 

natb petha of the 
Bombay Suburban 

district(15,926). 

1 

2,682,644 


3 6 

Bast Khandesh cum 

West Khandesh. 

I The districts of East 
Khandesh and West 
Khandesh and the 
villages belonging to 
following Mehwassi 

chiefs, namely (1) the 
Parvi of Kithi, (2) the 
Parvi of Nil, (3) the 
Parvi of Singpur, (4) 
Walwi of Gaohali, (5) 
W'asBawa of Chikhli 
and (6) the Parvi of 
Navalpur (10,952). 

1 

1,810,902 


8 6 

Poona cum Satara 

The districts of Poona 
and Satara (10,386). 

1 

2,247,588 

•* 

9 7 

Sholapur cum Belgaum 
cum Bijapur. 

The districts of Sholapur, 
Belgaum and Bija- 
pur (14,891). 

1 

2,551,726 

* ' 

9 8 

Kolaba cum Ratnagiri .. 

The districts of Kolaba 
and Ratnagiri 

(6,155). 

1 

1,813,488 

* * 

3 9 

Dharwar cum Kanara ,. 

The districts of Dharwar 
and Kanara (8,552). 

1 

1,331,247 
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Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. 

of 

seata. 

i 

Population. 

No. of voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


III. —Muhammadan Urban. 


3 10 

Bombay City and Bom¬ 

Bombay City and 

1 

230,017 


bay Suburban District. 

the Bombay Subur¬ 
ban district exclud¬ 





ing the Ambemath 
petha (187). 




IV.—Muhammadan Rusal. 


Northern Division 

The districts of Ahmed- 
abad, Kaira, Broach and 
Panch Mahals, Surat 
and Thana and Amber- 
nath petha of the 
Bombay Suburban 

district (13,626). 

1 

422.843 

Central Division 

The districts of Ahmed- 
nagar, East Khandesh, 
West Khandesh, 

Nasik, Poona, Satara 
and Sholapur and the 
villages belonging to 
the following Mehwassi 
chiefs, namely, the 
Paryi of Kathi, (2) the 
Pam of Nil, (3) the 
Parvi of Singpur, (4) 
Walwi of Gaohali, (6) 
Wassawa of Chikhli, 
and (6) the Parvi of 
Navalpur (38,399). 

1 

443,982 

S outhem Division 

The districts of Belgaum, 
Bijapur, Dharwar, 

Kanara, Kolaba and 

1 

605,543 

1 

Katnagiri (25,029). 

Scheduled castes,* 

Women's seat .■)■ 




•The person to fill the seat to be filled by a representative of the scheduled castes in Bombay 
will, under the provisions of paragraph 8, Part I, of the First Schedule to the Government of India 
Aot 1935, be chosen by the members of those castes who hold seats in either chamber of the provin- 
ial legislature of Bombay. 

t The person to fill the seat reserved for women will, under the provisions of paragraph 9, 
Part I, of the First Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935, he chosen by the persons, whether 
men or womeD, who hold seats in either chamber of the provincial legislature of Bombay. 
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APPENDIX VI 

BENGAL. 

Pari I. 

BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

A.—GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES. 



Name of Constituency. 


1 ] Caloutta North ,. 


2 Calcutta East 


3 Calcutta Woat ,. 


4 Calcutta Central .. 


Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 


I—General Urban. 

. The Shampukur, Kumar- 1 

tuli, Belgacbia, Sat- 
pukur and Cossipur 
wards of Calcutta 
(4-2). 

. The Bartola, Sukeas 1 

Street, Baliaghatta 
and Maniktala wards 
of Calcutta (4-5). 

. The Jorabagan, Bara 1 

Bazar, Bow Bazar and 
Waterloo Street 

wards of Calcutta (1-3) 

. The Jorasanko, Colloo- 1 

tola and Muchipara 
wards of Calcutta 
( 1 - 8 ). 


5 Caloutta South Central 


6 Calcutta South ,. 


7 Hooghly cum Howrah Muni¬ 
cipal. 


8 Burdwan Division North 
Municipal. 


The Paddapukur, Fen¬ 
wick Bazar, Tal- 
tala, Kalinga, Park 
Street, Bamun 

Bustee, Tangra, En- 
tally, Beniapukur and 
BaUyganj wards of 
Calcutta (5-9). 

The Bhawanipur, Kali- 
ghat, Alipur, Ekbal- 
pur, Watganj, and 
Hastings and Tolly- 
ganj wards of Calcutta 
( 8 - 1 ). 

The municipalities of the 
Hooghly and Howrah 
districts (44'9). 

The municipalities of 
the Burdwan, Bir- 
bhum, Bankura and 
Midnapore districts 
and the town of Kha¬ 
ragpur in the Midna¬ 
pore distriot (73 ■ 8). 


General 

population 

including 

scheduled 

castes. 


150,990 


154,054 


Number of 
General 
voters includ¬ 
ing scheduled 
castes. 


118,497 


129,142 


170,899 


308,115 


209,839 
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£ 


! 

4 

General 

Number of 


Extent of Constituency 

i 

population 

General 


Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 


including 

voters inolud- 

3 


miles. 

s 

scheduled 

mg scheduled 

& 


1 

castes. 

oastes. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

S 

8 


I.—General Urban— contd. 


24-Parganaa Municipal 

The municipalities and 
cantonment of the 
24-Parganas district 
(135-8). 

1 

426,942 

46,286 

Presidency Division Municipal 

The municipalities of the 
Nadia, Murshidabad, 
Jessore and Khulna 
districts (97-3). 

1 

173,766 

35,965 

North Bengal Municipal 

The municipalities of the 
Mymensingh district 
and of the Rajshahi 
division excluding the 
municipalities and can¬ 
tonments of the Sadar, 
Kurseong and Kalim- 
pong sub-divisions of 
the Darjeeling dist¬ 
rict (76). 

1 

195,185 

28,654 

East Bongal Municipal .. 

The municipalities of the 
Dacca, Faridpur and 
Bakarganj districts 

and of the Chittagong 
Division (86-9). 

1 

244,961 

36,681 


II.—General Rural, 


Burdwan Central ,. .. 

The Sadar sub-division 
of the Burdwan dist¬ 
rict excluding muni¬ 
cipal areas (1,277-5). 

2 1 

463,748 
(S. C. 234,262) 

58,896 
(S.C. 19,024) 

Burdwan N orth- West 

The Kalna, Katwa and 
Asanaol sub-divisions 
of the Burdwan dist¬ 
rict excluding muni¬ 
cipal areas (1,405-8). 

2t 

732,754 
(S. C. 340,865) 

60,090 
(8. 0.12,292) 

Birbhum 

The Birbhum district ex¬ 
cluding the municipal 
areas (1,695-5). 

2t 

686,303 
(S. C. 340,818) 

72,985 
(8. C. 19,908) 

Bankura West 

The Sadar sub-division 
of the Bankura district 
excluding municipal 
areas (1,919). 

2t 

740,201 
(S. C. 323,880) 

68,147 
(8. C. 20,462) 

(Bankura East 

The Bishnupur sub¬ 
division of the Ban¬ 
kura district exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas 
(686-5). 

1 

260,669 
(S. 0.108,757) 

30,040 
(S. C. 6,997) 


f One seat reserved for goheduled castes. 
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•g 

General 

Number of 

£ 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent oi Constituency 

1 

population 

General 


and area in square 

*s 

including 

voters inolud- 

•3 


miles. 


scheduled 

lag schedule 

a 



k 

castes. 

castes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II. —General Rural— contd. 


18 

Midnap ore Central 

The Sadar Bub-division 
of the Midnapore dist¬ 
rict excluding muni¬ 
cipal arms and the 
town of Kharagpur 
(2,024). 


711,933 
(S. 0. 208,293) 

97,677 
(8. 0. 20,366) 

19 

Jhargram cum Ghatal 

The Jhargram and Ghatal 
sub-divisions of the 
Midnapore district 

excluding municipal 
areas (1,533-6) 

at 

609,243 
(8. C. 196,762) 

51,431 
(S. C. 10,140) 

20 

Midnapore East ., 

The Tamluk sub-division 
of the Midnapore dist¬ 
rict excluding munici¬ 
pal areas (746-5). 

i 

552,414 
(S. C. 87,795) 

74,703 
(S. C. 8,488) 

21 

. 

Midnapore South-West 

Tho Egra, Hamnagar and 
Contai police-stations 
in the Contai sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Midnapore 
district (471). 

i 

324,166 
(S. C. 44,601) 

38,791 
(S. C. 3,704) 

22 

' 

Midnapore South-East 

The Khedg^e, Pata-ah- 
pur and Bhagwanpur 
police-stations in the 
Contai sub-division of 
the Midnapore dis¬ 
trict (441). 

i 

273,933 
(S. C. 37,720) 

34,417 
(S. C. 4,907) 

23 

Hooghly North-East 

The Sadar sub-division 
and the Serampore, 
Uttarpara, Bhad- 

reswar, Singur and 
Chanditala police- 

stations in the Seram¬ 
pore sub-division of 
the Hooghly district 
excluding municipal 
areas (580-7). 

at 

395,577 
(S. C. 172,993) 

61,359 
(S. C. 15,167) 

24 

Hooghly South-West 

The Arambagh sub- 
division and the Hari- 
pal, Tarak.eswar and 
Jangipara police 

stations in the Seram¬ 
pore sub-division of 
the Hooghly district 
excluding municipal 
areas (575-5). 

l 

370,021 
(S. C. 129,702) 

43,747 
(S. C. 10,465) 


t One seat reserved for scheduled oastes. 
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£ 

1 

OQ 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. of seats. 

General 

population 

including 

scheduled 

castes. 

Number of 
General 
voters includ¬ 
ing scheduled 
castes. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II.- 

—General Rural— contd. 



25 

Howrah .. 

The Howrah district ex¬ 
cluding municipal areas 
(508-9). 

2t 

665,494 
(S.C. 202,441) 

89,564 
(S. C. 22,054) 

26 

24-Parganas South-East 

The Sadar and Basirhat 
sub-divisions of the 24- 
Parganas district ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas (1,861 -6). 

2t 

752,196 
(S. C. 422,016) 

79,175 
(S. C. 38,428) 

27 ' 

24-Parganas North-West .. 

The Barrackpore, Baraset 
and Diamond Harbour 
sub-divisions of the 24- 
Parpana s district exclu¬ 
ding municipal and 
cantonment areas 

(1,662-4). 

2t 

627,505 
(S.C. 282,190) 

86,578 
(S. C. 25,410) 

28 

Nadia .. 

The Nadia district ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas (2,845-7). 

2f 

494,249 
(S. C. 167,308) 

77,287 
(S. C. 22,767) 

29 

Murshidabad 

The Murshidabad district 
excluding municipal 
areas (2,059-2). 

2f ; 

561,231 
(S. C. 191,724) 

63,126 
(S. C. 12,774) 

30 

Jessore .. .. 

. The Jessore district ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas (2,890-6). 

2t 

622,236 
(S. C. 318,385) 

90,636 
(S. C. 41,462) 

31 

Khulna .. , ♦ ., 

The Khulna district ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas (4,670-3). 

3ft 

795,536 
(S.C. 527,749) 

96,065 
(S. C. 51,613) 

32 

Rajshahi 

The Rajshahi district ex¬ 
cluding municipal areas 
(2,602). 

1 

325,187 
(S. C. 133,474) 

49,363 
(S. C. 19,377) 

33 

Malda 

The Malda district ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas (1,757-6). 

2t 

464,904 
(S. C. 180,070) 

55,423 
(S. C. 23,328) 

34 

Dinajpur .. 

The Dinajpur district ex- 
eluding municipal 

areas (3,941-8). 

3ft 

855,199 
(S. C. 551,395) 

114,796 
(S. C, 88,857) 

35 

Jalpaiguri cum Siliguri 

The Jalpaiguri district 
excluding municipal 
areas and the Siliguri 
sub-division of the Dar¬ 
jeeling district (3,206 • 1) 

3ft 

806,841 
(S. C. 556,075) 

61,607 
(S. C. 53,118) 


t One seat reserved for scheduled castes. 


ft Two seats reserved for scheduled oastee. 
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1 

General 

Number of 


Extent of Constituency 

I 

population 

General voters 

Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 

“3 

including 

including 


miles. 

I 

scheduled 

scheduled 



casteB, 

castes. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II.—General Rural— contd. 


36 

Rangpur 

The Rangpur district ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas (3,484-7). 

3ft 

738,641 
(S. C. 533,003) 

90,376 
(S. C. 68,389) 

37 

Bogra cum Pabna 

The Bogra and Pabna 
districts excluding 

municipal areas 

(3,182-7). 

2f 

478,142 
(S. C. 200,492) 

72,612 
(S. C. 30,834) 

38 

Dacca East 

The Sadar and Narayan- 
ganj sab-divisionB of 
Dacca district exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas 
(1,899-5). 

2f 

546,623 
(S. C. 260,119) 

76,900 
(S. 0. 36,507) 

39 

Dacca West 

The Manikeanj and Mun- 
shiganj sub-divisions of 
the Dacca district 
(803). 

1 

480,949 
(S. C. 177,860) 

67,832 
(S. C. 18,785) 

40 

Mymensingh West.. 

The Tangail and Javnal- 
pur sub-divisions and 
the Kotwali, Mukta- 
gacha, Phulbaria, 

GafTargaon, Trisal and 
Bhaluka police-stations 
of the Sadar sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Mymensingh 
district excluding mu¬ 
nicipal areas (3,354-4). 

2t 

658,064 
(S. C. 241,935) 

79,489 
(S. C. 28,917) 

41 

Mymensingh East 

The Netrakona and Ki- 
shoreganj sub-diviBions 
and the Haluaghat, 
Phulpur, Nandail and 
Iswarganj police- 

stations of the Sadar 
sub-division of the 
Mymensingh district 
excluding municipal 
areas (2,837-8). 

2f 

I 

559,799 
(S.C 233,262) 

69,794 
(S. C. 28,411) 

42 

Faridpur 

The Faridpur district ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas (2,343). 

3tt 

816,980 
(S. C. 486,852) 

133,888 
(S. 0. 72,606) 

43 

Bakarganj South-West 

The Patuakhali and Pi- 
rojpur sub-divisions of 
the Bakarganj district 
excluding municipal 
areas (1,848-4). 

2t 

356,186 
(S. C. 224,649) 

55,149 
(S. C. 34,927) 


fOne seat reserved for scheduled castes. 


tfTwo seats reserved for scheduled oasfces. 
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1 

Name of Constituency. 


| 

General 

population 

fnoluding 

scheduled 

castes. 

Number of 
General voters 
including 
scheduled 
castes. 

1 

2 

3 

I 

6 

6 


II, 

—General Rural— conoid 

• 


44 

Bakarganj North-East 

The Sadar and Bhola sub¬ 
divisions of the Bakar¬ 
ganj district excluding 
municipal areas (1,666). 

1 

427,728 
(S. C. 183,390) 

66,819 
(S. C. 27,196) 

46 

Tippera .. .. .. 

The Tippera district ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas (2,584). 

2t 

712,094 
(S. C. 210,892) 

92,848 
(S. C. 27,838) 

46 

Noakhali 

The Noakhali district 
excluding municipal 

areas (l,5Io-6). 

1 

362,769 
(S.C. 77,386) 

62,629 
(S. C. 10,812) 

47 

Chittagong 

The Chittagong district 
excluding municipal 
areas (2,563’5). 

1 

441,763 
(S. C. 67,744) 

60,840 
(S. C. 6,473) 

48 ; 

Darjeeling 

The Sadar, Knrseong 
and Kalimpong sub¬ 
divisions of the Dar¬ 
jeeling district. 

1 

236,706 

14,686 


tOne Beat reserved for scheduled castes. 
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B.—MUHAMMADAN CONSTITUENCIES. 


1 


i 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 




4 




Extent of Constituenov 

1 

Muhammadan 

Number of 

Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 


population 

Muhammadan 

miles. 


voters. 



y 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


I.—Muhammadan Urban. 


Calcutta North 

The Shampukur, Kum- 
artuli, Bartola, Sukeas 
Street, Jorabagan, Jora- 
sanko, Bara Bazar, 
Collootola, Muchipara, 
Bow Bazar, Paddapu- 
kur, Waterloo Street, 
Baliaghatta, Manik- 
tala, Belgaebia, Satpu- 
kur and Cossipur wards 
of Calcutta (11-8). 

1 

130,368 

14,791 

Calcutta South 

The Fenwick Bazar, Tal- 
tala, Kalinga, Park 
Street, Bamun Bustee, 
Tangra, Entally, Benia- 
pukur, Ballyganj, Bha- 
wanipur, Kalighat, 

Alipur, Ekbalpur, Wat- 
ganj and Hastings, and 
Tollyganj wards of 
Calcutta (13'8). 

1 

132,296 

14,882 

Hooghly cum Howrah Muni¬ 
cipal, 

The municipalities of the 
Hooghly and Howrah 
districts (44-9). 

1 

90,698 

6,28 6 

Barrackporo Municipal 

The municipalities and 
cantonment of the Bar- 
raekpore sub-division 
of the 24-Parganas dis¬ 
trict (59-1). 

1 

91,806 

6,837 

24-Parganas Municipal 

The municipalities of the 
Sadar, Baraset and 
Basirhat sub-divisions 
of the 24-Parganas dis¬ 
trict (76-9). 

1 

70,221 

7,686 

Dacca Municipal 

The municipalities of the 
Dacca district (10-6). 

1 

74,468 

6,786 


II. —Muhammadan Rural. 


7 

Burdwan.. .. ,. 

The Burdwan district 
(2,706). 

1 

292,471 

i 31,002 

8 

Birbhum *. • ♦ 

The Birbhum district 
(1,699). 

1 

262,908 

24,559 


Bankura 

The Bankura district 
(2,625). 

1 

61,012 

5,651 


Midnapore 

The Midnapore district 
(5,246). 

1 

212,473 

i 

21,673 
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£ 

■3 



i 



Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 

g 

\fnhitimn^dAn 

Number of 

and area in square 

u* 

0 

population. 

Muhammadan 

•i 


miles. 



voters. 

£ 



53 

■ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II. —Muhammadan Rural— contd. 


11 

Hooghly 

The Hooghly district, ex¬ 
cluding municipal areas 
(1,150-2). 

1 

146,064 

19,800 

12 

Howrah 

The Howrah district, ex¬ 
cluding municipal areas 
(508-9). 

1 

178,163 

21,180 

13 

24-Parganas South 

1 

1 

The Diamond Harbour 
sub-division and the 
Bishnupur, Baruipur 
and Jaynagar police- 
stations of the Sadar 
sub-division of the 24- 
Parganaa district, ex¬ 
cluding municipal areas 
(1,064-5). 

1 

239,772 

20,868 

14 

24-Parganas Central .. 

1 

The Tollyganj, Sonarpur, 
Behaia, Metiabruz, 

Maheshtola, Canning, 
Budge-Budge and 

Bhangar police-stations 
of the Radar sub-divi¬ 
sion, the Barrackporo 
sub-division and tho 
Baraset, Amdanga and 
Rajarhat police-stations 
of the Baraset sub-divi¬ 
sion of tho 24 -Parganas 
district, excluding 

municipal and canton¬ 
ment areas (880). 

1 

261,641 

24.719 

16 

24-Parganaa North-East 

TheBasirhat sub-division 
and the Deganga and 
Habra police-stations 
of the Baraset sub¬ 
division of the 24-Par¬ 
ganas district, exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas 
(973-6). 

1 

279,628 

32,607 

16 

Kuflhtia ,. *. . # . 

The Kushtia sub-division 
of the Nadia district 
(657). 

I 

339,661 

42,640 

17 

Meherpur 

The Meiicrpursub-division 
of the Nadia district 
(623). 

1 

209,097 

32,493 

18 

Nadia East 

The Chuadanga sub-divi¬ 
sion and the Ranagbat 
and Hanskhali police- 
stations of the Rana- 
ghat sub-division of the 
Nadia district (769-9). 

1 

206,766 

32,007 
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Serial No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. of seats. 

Muhammadan 

population. 

Number of 
Muhammadan 
voters. 

1, 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


/ 

II. — Muhammadan Kural — contd. 


10 

Nadia West .. .. 

The Sadar sub-division and 
the Santipur, Chakdah 
and Haringhata police- 
stations of the Rana- 
ghat sub-division of 
the Nadia district 
(832). 

1 

189,401 

28,612 

20 

Berhampore .. .. 

The Sadar sub-division of 
the Murshidabad dis¬ 
trict (643). 

1 

243,684 

30,674 

21 

Murshidabad South-West ., 

TheLalbagh and Kandi 
sub-divisions of the 
Murshidabad district 
(961). 

1 

322,289 

16,187 

22 

Jangipur •. . . i 

■ 

The Jangipur sub-division 
of the Murshidabad dis¬ 
trict (497). 

1 

195,609 

40,683 

23 

JeesoreSadar .. ♦. 

The Sadar sub-division of 
the Jessore district 
(823). 

1 . 

312,604 

41,673 

24 

Jessoro East 

The Magura and Narail 
sub-divisions of the 
Jessore district (818). 

1 

327,475 

43,046 

26 

Bongaon 

\ The Bongaon sub-division 
of the Jessore district 
(644). 

1 

168,976 

24,913 

26 

Jhemdah.. .. 

i 

The Jhenidah sub-division 
of the Jessore district 
(617). 

1 

236,417 

33,694 

27 

Khulna .« 

The Sadar sub-division of 
the Khulna distriot 
(814). 

1 

219,166 

22,024 

28 

Satkhira .. .. 

The Satkhira sub-division 
of. the Khulna district 
(889). 

1 

318,666 

36,605 

20 

Bagerhat,, 

The Bagerhat sub-division 
of the Khulna district 
(784). 

1 

267,098 

32,986 

30 

| Nator .. .. ,. 

The Nator sub-division 
of the Rajshahi district 
(835). 

1 

280,931 

61,736 
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Name of Constituency. 

1 I 2 


Extent of Constituency 
and area irf square 
miles. 


3 


■3 

1 

! 

Muhammadan 

Number of 

■3 

population. 

Muhammadan 


voters. 

5§ 



4 

5 

6 


It —Muhammadan Rural— contd. 


31 Raj shahi North 


32 Rajshahi South 


33 Rajshahi Central .. 


34 Balurghat 


35 Thakurgaon 


36 Dinajpur Central East 


37 Dinajpur Central West 


38 Jalpaiguri cum Darjeeling 


The Raninagar, Naogaon, 1 

Badalgachi, Mahadeb- 
pur and Niamatpur 
police-stations of the 
Naogaon sub-division 
of the Rajshahi dis¬ 
trict (593). 

The Tanor, Godagari, 1 
Boalia-Paba, Durga- 
pur, Puthia and Char- 
ghat police-stations of 
the Sadar sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Rajshahi 
district (705). 

The Manda and Atrai 1 
police-stations of the 
Naogaon sub-division 
and the Bagmara 
and Mohanpur(Khurd) 
police-stations of the 
Sadar sub-division of 
the Rajshahi district 
(476). 

The Balurghat sub-divi- 1 
sion of the Dinajpur 
district (1,179). 

The Thakurgaon sub- 1 

division of the Dinaj¬ 
pur district (1,171). 

The Chirirbandar, Par- 1 

batipur, Nawabganj 
and Ghorahat police- 
stations of the Sadar 
sub-division of the Di¬ 
najpur district (534). 

The Dinajpur, Biral, 1 

Kaliaganj, Kushmundi, 
Banshihari, Itabar, 
Raiganj and Hemt- 
abad police-stations of 
the Sadar sub-division 
of the Dinajpur dis¬ 
trict (1,064). 

The Jalpaiguri and Dar- 1 
jeeling districts (4,144). 


266,700 

257,299 

278,175 

229,748 

277,686 

191,584 

187,705 

244,432 


42,592 

33,014 

49,861 

33,643 

40,817 

26,730 

32,369 

31,010 
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£ 


Extent of Constituency 

1 

Muhammadan 

Number of 


Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 

*S 

population. 

Muhammadan 

1 


miles. 

Jzj 


voters. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 


89 j Nilphamari 


40 Rangpur North 


41 RangpurSouth 


42 Kurigram North 


43 Kurigram South .. 


44 Gaibandha North .. 


45 Gaibandha South ,. 


46 Bogra East 


47 Bogra South 


i 


II. —Muhammadan Rural— contd. 


The Nilphamari sub- 1 

division of the Rang¬ 
pur district (639). 

The Kotwaii, Gangs- 1 

chara, Badarganj, 
Kaliganj and Hati- 
bandha police-stations 
of the Sadar sub-divi¬ 
sion of tho Rangpur 
district (642). 

The Kaunia, Pirgacha, 1 

Mitapokhar and Pir- 
ganj police-stationB 
of the Nadar sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Rangpur 
district (509). 

The Bhurangamari, 1 

Nagoswari, Fulbari, 
I-almonirhat and Ku- 
rigaon police-stations 
of the Kurigram sub¬ 
division of the Rang¬ 
pur district (f>27). 

The Ulipur, Chiimari and 1 

Iiahuinari police-sta¬ 
tions of the Kurigram 
sub-division of the 
Rangpur district 

(390). 

Tho Sundarganj, Sadul- 1 

lapur and Gaibandha 
police-stations of the 
Gaibandha sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Rangpur 
district (301). 

The Palashbari, Gobin- 1 

daganj, Shaghata and 
Fulchuri police-sta¬ 
tions of the Gaiban¬ 
dha sub-division of 
the Rangpur district 
(398). 

The Shariakandi and 1 

Gabtali police-sta¬ 
tions of the Bogra 
district (301). 

The Bogra, Sherpur and 1 

Dhunot police-sta¬ 
tions of the Bogra 
district (358). 


311,723 35,001 

280,061 30,967 

227,080 30,081 

254,162 27,842 

203,997 19,036 

273,009 27,420 

279,008 31,769 

231,730 28,726 

264,763 42,826 
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Extent of Constituency 

ja 

Muhammadan 

Number of 

Name of Constituency. 

and area In square 


population. 

Muhammadan 

miles. 

£ 


voters. 

2 

3 

4 

6 
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II.—Muhammadan Rural— contd. 


48 


49 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


66 


Bogra North .. 

The Sibganj, Khetlal 
and Panchbibi police- 
stations of the Bogra 
district (341). 

1 

199,263 

Bogra West .. 

The Kahalu, Dupchan- 
chia, Joypurhat and 
Adamdighi police- 

stations of the Bogra 
district (384). 

1 

219,892 

Pabna East 

The Bern, Sujanagar, 
Santhia and Faridpur 
police-stations of the 
Sadar sub-division of 
the Pabna district 
(432). 

1 

218,800 

Pabna West .. 

The Chutmohar, At- 
gharia, Pabna and 

1 Sara police-stations 

of the Sadar sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Pabna j 
district (443). 

1 

205,875 

Serajganj South .. 

Tho Shahzadpur, Cbau- 
hali and Belkuchi po¬ 
lice-stations of the 
Serajganj sub-divi¬ 

sion of the Pabna 
district (278). 

I 

236,799 

Serajganj North ,. 

The Serajganj and Kazi- 
pur police-stations 

of the Serajganj sub¬ 
division of the Pabna 
district (254). 

1 

222,288 

Serajganj Central .. .. 

The Kamarkhanda, 11- 
lapara, Raiganj and Ta¬ 
ras police-stations 

of the Serajganj sub¬ 
division of the Pabna 
district (411). 

1 

227,950 

Malda North .. .. 

The Kharba, Ilarish- 
chandrapur, Ratua, 

Manikchak, Gajole, 

Malda, Bamangola, 

Habibpur, English 

Bazar and Bholahat 
police-stations of the 
Malda district (1,087). 

1 

247,862 


26,112 


34,260 


28,900 


32,286 


25,915 


24,080 


35,432 


34,368 
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1 



Extent of Constituency 

1 

Muhammadan 

•Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 

•s 

population. 


miles. 

o 



i 

8 


2 

3 

4 

5 


Number of 
Muhammadan 
voters. 


0 


II. —Muhammadan Rural— contd. 


60 Malda South .. .. The Kaliaehak, Sibganj, 1 324,081 41,640 

Nawabganj, Nachole 
and Gomastapur 
police-stations of the 
Maida district (677). 

67 Narayanganj South .. The Fatulla, Narayan- 1 230,639 28,461 

ganj, Baidyabazar and 
Rupganj police-stations 
of the Narayanganj 
sub-division of the 
Dacca district exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas 
(213-6). 

68 Narayanganj East .. The Araihazar, Narsingdi 1 256,093 32,190 

and Sibpur police- 
stations of the Nara¬ 
yanganj sub-division 
of the Dacca district 
(233). 

69 Narayanganj North ,, The Monohardi and 1 270,457 30,017 

Raipura police-sta¬ 
tions of the Narayan¬ 
ganj sub-division of the 
Dacca district (227). 

00 Munshiganj .. .. The Munshiganj, Tangi- 1 220,758 22,200 

bari and Lohajang 
police-stations of the 
Munshiganj sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Dacca dis¬ 
trict (126). 

61 Dacca South Central .. The Serajdikhan and 1 251,242 29,987 

Srinagar police-sta¬ 
tions of the Munshi- 
* ganj sub-division and 

the Nawabganj and 
Dohar police-stations 
of the Sadar sub-divi- 
sion of the Dacca dis¬ 
trict (263). 

62 Manikganj East .. .. The Manikganj, Ghior 1 236,425 30,275 

and Saturia police- 
stations of the Manik¬ 
ganj sub-division and 
the Dhamrai police- 
station of the Sadar 
sub-division of the 
Dacca district (309). 
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Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

1 

o 

o 

5 

Muhammadan 

population. 

Number of 
Muhammadan 
voters. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 




& '! 


II. —Muhammadan Rural— contd. 


Manikg&nj West 

The Singair, Daulatpur, 
Sibalaya and Hariram- 
pur police-stations 

of tho Manikganj sub¬ 
division of the Dacca 
district (314). 

1 

212,918 

Dacca North Central 

The Kaliakoir, Sripur, 
Kaliganj and Kapasia 
police-stations of the 
Sadar sub-division of 
the Dacca district 
£37). 

1 

250,847 

Dftoca Central 

The Sabhar, Tezgaon, 
Lalbagh, Keraniganj 
and Joydobpur 

police-stations of the 
Sadar sub-division of 
the Dacca district ex¬ 
cluding municipal areas 
(449). 

1 

245,183 

Jamalpur East .. 

The Nalitabari, Nokia 
and Sherpur police- 
stations of the Jamal¬ 
pur sub-division of the 
Mymensingh district 
(419). 

1 

216,487 

Jamal pur North .. 

The Sribardi, Dewanganj 
and Islampur police- 
stations of the Jamal¬ 
pur sub-division of the 
Mymensingh district 
(408). 

1 

265,550 

Jamalpur West 

The Melandaha, Madar- 
ganj and Sarishabari 
police-stations of the 
Jamalpur sub-division 
of the Mymensingh 
district (243). 

1 

193,974 

Jamalpur Muktagacha 

The Jamalpur police- 
station of the Jamal¬ 
pur sub-division and 
the Muktagacha polioe- 
station of the Sadar 
sub-division of the 
Mymensingh distriot 
(329), 

1 

243,624 


25,941 


28,841 


30,216 


19.955 


20,542 


21,692 


19,650 
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Name of Constituency, 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

. 

S 

i 

Muhammadan 

population. 

Number of 
Muhammadan 
voters. 

. 


si 



2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


II. —Muhammadan Kural— contd . 


70 

Mymenmngh North 

The Haluaghat, Phulpnr 
and Kotwali police, 
stations of the Sadar 
sub-division of the My¬ 
mensingh district (537). 

I 

1 

323,100 i 

i 

28,890 

71 

Mymonsingh East 

The Iswarganj and Nan- 
daii police-stations of 
the Sadar sub-division 
of the Mymensingh 
district (328). 

1 

312,428 

32,762 

72 

Mymensingh South .. 

The Gaflargaon and 

JJhaluka police-sta¬ 

tions of the Sadar sub¬ 
division of the My¬ 
mensingh district 

(306). 

1 

178,806 

19,406 

73 

Mymensingh West.. .. 

The Phulbaria and Trisal 
police-stations of the 
Sadar sub-division of 
the Mvmensingh dis¬ 
trict (276). 

1 

' 

191,001 

17,838 

74 

Tangail South 

The Nagarpitr, Mirzapur 
and Basail police-sta¬ 
tions of the Tangail 
sub-division of the My¬ 
mensingh district 

(417). 

1 

245,973 

29,494 

76 

Tangail West 

The Tangail and Kalihati 
police-stations of the 
Tangail sub-division of 
the Mymensingh dis¬ 
trict (332). 

1 

233,718 

28,398 

76 

Tangail North 

The Ghatail, Madhupur 
and Gopalpur police, 
stations of the Tangail 
sub-division of the My¬ 
mensingh district 

(514). 

1 

294,251 

37,101 

77 

Netrakona South .. 

The Kendua, Madan, 
Khaliajuri, Mohanganj 
and Atpara police, 

stations of the Netra¬ 
kona sub-diviBion of 
the Mymensingh 

district (496). 

1 

1 

260,809 

28,608 

i 
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78 Netrakona North .. 


79 I Kishoroganj South 


80 Kishoreganj North 


81 Kishoreganj East .. 


82 Gopalganj 

83 Goalundo 


84 FaridpurWost 


85 Faridpur East 


The Durgapur, Kalmakan- 1 
da, Purbadhala, Bar- 
hatta and Netrakona 
police-stations of the 
Netrakona sub-division 
of the Mymensingh 
district (851). 

The Hoasainpur, Pakun- 1 
dia and Katiadi police- 
stations of the Kishore¬ 
ganj sub-division of 
the Mymensingh 

district (190). 

The Kishoreganj, Karim- 1 
gauj, Tarail and Itna 
police-stations of the 
Kishoreganj sub¬ 
division of the My¬ 
mensingh district (403). 

The Astagram, Nikli, 1 
Bajitpur, Bhairab- 
bazar and Kuliarchar 
police-stations of tho 
Kishoroganj sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Mymensingh 
district (381). 

The Gopalganj sub-divi- 1 
sion of the Faridpur 
district (556). 

The Goalundo sub- 1 

division of the Farid¬ 
pur district (447). 

The Faridpur, Char- 1 

bhadrasan, Nagar- 
kanda and Bhusna 
police -stations of the 
Sadar sub-division 
of the Faridpur dis¬ 
trict (471). 

The Sadarpur and 1 

Bhanga police-stations 
of the Sadar sub¬ 
division and the Sibchar 
police-station of the 
Madaripur sub-division 
of the Faridpur dis¬ 
trict (283). 


268,801 

216,480 

248,656 j 

I 

233,936 

220,393 

201,831 

241,887 

269,860 


23,661 

24,386 

23,849 

46,400 

31,912 

33,866 

39,266 

40,975 
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Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. of seats. 

Muhammadan 

population. 

Number of 
Muhammadan 

voters. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II. —Muhammadan Rural— contd. 


86 I Madaripur West .. 


87 Madaripur East 


88 Patuakhali North .. 


89 Patuakhali South ,, 


90 Pirojpur South 


91 Pirojpur North 


92 Bakarganj North .. 


93 Bakarganj South ., 


The Rajair, Madaripur, 
Kalkini and Palong 
police-stations of the 
Madaripur sub-divi- 
aion of the Earid- 
pur district (348). 

1 

302,463 

The Gosairhat, Bhedar- 
ganj, Naria and Janjira 
police-stations of the 
Madaripur sub-division 
of the Paridpur dis¬ 
trict (287 1 7). 

1 

314,491 

The Bauphal, Patuakhali, 
Mirzaganj and Betagi 
police-stations of the 
Patuakhali sub-division 
of the Bakarganj dist¬ 
rict (402). 

1 

293,203 

Tho Barguna, Amtoli 
and Golachipa police- 
stations of the Patua¬ 
khali sub-division of 
tho Bakarganj dis¬ 
trict (780). 

1 

279,147 

Tho Patharghata, 

Mathbaria, Banina, 

Bhandaria and Katha- 
lia police-stations of 
the Pirojpur sub-divi. 
sion of the Bakarganj 
district (353). 

1 

214,917 

The Pirojpur, Nazirpur, 
Swarupkati, Banari- 
para and Kowkhali 
police-stationB of the 
Pirojpur sub-division 
of the Bakarganj 

district (322). 

1 

200,132 

The Mehendiganj, Muladi 
and Hizla police-sta¬ 
tions of the Sadar sub¬ 
division of the Bakar¬ 
ganj district (291). 

1 

221,070 

The Bakarganj, Rajapur, 
Nalchiti and Jhalakati 
police-stations of the 
Sadar sub-division of 
the Bakarganj dis¬ 
trict (362). 

1 

290,796 


48,329 


43,302 


41,819 


33,340 


32,689 


29,963 


29,177 


42,767 
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i 


! 

Extent of Constituency 

| 

Muhammadan 

Number of 


Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 
miles. 

o 

'sS 

population. 

Muhammadan 

voters 

1 

2 

t 

3 

* 

5 

ft 


II. —Muhammadan Rural— contd. 


94 

Bakarganj West 

The Barisal, Babuganj, 
Uzirpur and Gaurnadi 
police-stations of the 
Sadar sub-division of 
the Bakarganj district 
(344). 

I 

242,886 

30,301 

93 

Bhola North .. 

The Bhola and Daulat- 
khan police-stations 
of the Daksbin Shabaz- 
pnr sub-division of the 
Bakarganj district 

(309). 

1 

178,878 

21,340 

06 

Bhola South 

The Baranadi, Tazu- 

maddiu and Lalmohan 
police-stations of the 
Dakshin Shabazpur 
sub-division of the 
Bakarganj district 

(360). 

1 

184,155 ; 

| 

1 

17,093 

97 

Brahmanbaria North .. 

The Nasirnagar, Sarail 
and Brahmanbaria 

police-stations of the 
Brahmanbaria sub¬ 
division of the Tippera 
district (381). 

I 

240,881 

i 

23,178 

98 

Brahmanbaria South •. 

The Bancharampur 

and Nabinagar polioe- 
stations of the Brah¬ 
manbaria sub-division 
of the Tippera distriot 
(234). 

1 

235,607 

24,335 

•9 

Tippera North-East ,. 

■ 

The Kasba police-station 
of the Brahmanbaria 
sub-division and the 
Burichang polioe-sta- 
tion of the Sadar sub¬ 
division of the Tippera 
district (230). 

1 

184,911 

■ 

21,7*4 

. 

100 

Tippera North 

The Debiduar and Murad- 
nagar police-stations 
of the Sadar sub-division 
of the Tippera distriot 
(226). 

1 

224,059 

*U»7 

101 

Tippera West 

The Homna and Daud- 
kandi polioe-stations 
of the Sadar sub-divi- 
rion of the Tippera dis¬ 
trict (250). 

I 

301,132 

30,2*4 
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& 


Extent of Constituency 

I 

Muhammadan 

Number of 


Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 

'S 

population. 

Muhammadan 

*8 


miles. 



voter*. 








2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II. —Muhammadan Rural— contd . 


102 

Tippera Central . . 

, The Chandina and 

Comilla police-stations 
of the Sadar sub¬ 

division of the Tippera 
district (279). 

1 

1 

243,626 

26,174 

103 ‘ 

Tippera South 

The Laksam and Chauda- 
gram police-stationB 
of the Sadar sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Tippera 
district (360). 

1 

300,646 

39,773 

104 

Chandpur East .. 

The Hajiganj and 

Kachua police-stations 
of the Chandpur sub¬ 
division of the Tippera 
district (224). 

1 

193,313 

■ 

19,488 

106 

Chandpur West .. 

The Chandpur and Farid- 
ganj police-stations 

of the Chandpur 

sub-division of the 
Tippera district (265). 

1 

269,960 

28,267 

106 

Matlabbazar ,. 

The Matlabbazar police- 
station of the Chand¬ 
pur sub-division of the 
Tippera district (148). 

1 

162,585 j 

17,004 

107 

Noakhali North ., . . 

The Beghmganj and Sen- 
bagh police-stations 
of the Sadar sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Noakhali 
district (219). 

1 

246,973 

29,990 

108 

Noakhall Central ,. .. 

The Sudharam and Com- 
panyganj police-sta¬ 
tions of the Sadar sub¬ 
division and the 

Sonagazi police-station 
of the Feni sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Noakhali 
district (282). 

1 

239,699 

29,169 

100 

Ramganj cam Raipur 

The Ramganj and Rai¬ 
pur police-stationB 

of the Sadar sub¬ 
division of the Noa¬ 
khali district (172). 

1 

208,491 

27,828 

110 

Noakhali West ,. .. 

• 

The Lakshmipur and 

Ramgati police-stations 

I of the Sadar sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Noakhali 
district (262). 

1 

216,147 

25,126 
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Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. of seats. 

Muhammadan 

population. 

Number of 
Muhammadan 
votere. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II, — Muhammadan Rural— concld . 


Ill I Noakhali South 


112 Feni 


113 Cox’s Bazar 

114 Chittagong South 


115 I Chittagong South Centra] 


116 Chittagong North-East 


117 Chittagong North-West 


The Hatiya and Sandwip 
police-stations of the 
Sadar sub-division of 
the Noakhali district 
(297). 

1 

The Feni, Pashuram and 
Chhagalnaya police- 
stations of the Feni 
sub-division of the 
Noakhali district (286). 

1 

The Cox’s Bazar sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Chitta¬ 
gong district (870). 

1 

The Satkania, Banskhali 
and An war a police- 
stations of the Sadar 
sub-division of the 
Chittagong district 

(407). 

1 

The Patiya, Boalkbali, 
and Kangania police- 
stations of the Sadar 
sub-division of the 
Chittagong district 

(385). 

1 

Tho Raojan, Hathazari 
and Fatikchari police- 
stations of the Sadar 
sub-division of the 
Chittagong district 

(488). 

1 

The Sitakund, Mirsarai, 
Chittagong, Double 

Moorings and Pacha- 
lais police-stations 

of the Sadar sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Chitta¬ 
gong district (414). 

1 

1 


172,622 

267,123 

282.965 

292,728 

234,219 

240,361 

269.965 


19,302 

32,602 

25,351 

42,362 

35,235 

31,379 

36,233 
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C.— SCHEDULED CASTE CONSTITUENCIES. 

The seat? reserved for the soheduled castes will be reserved in plural member General const! ti 
■encier, or.e or two seat? in each constituency (as shown below) being reserved for a member « 
members of the scheduled castes. 



1 

i 1 

! 

Extent of Constituency 

Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 

miles. 

2 

3 



1 I Burdwan Central M 


2 Burdwan North-West 


"8 Birbhum 


4 I Bankura West 


6 Midnapore Central 


6 Jhargram cum Ghatal 


7 Booghly North-East 


8 Howrah 


0 24-Pargaaas South-East 


General Rural. 

The Sadar sub division 
of the Burdwan dis¬ 
trict, excluding munici¬ 
pal areas (1,277 -5). 

The Kalna, Katwa and 
Asansol sub-divisions 
of tho Burdwan dis¬ 
trict, excluding muni¬ 
cipal areas (1,405 • (i). 

The Birbhum district, 
excluding tho munici¬ 
pal areas (1,695-5). 

The Sadar Sub-division 
of the Bankura district, 
excluding municipal 
areas (1,919). 

The Sadar aub-division 
of the Midnapore dis¬ 
trict, excluding muni¬ 
cipal areas and the town 
of Kharagpur(2,024). 

The Jhargram and Ghatal 
sub-divisions of the 
Midnapore district, 
excluding municipal 
areas (1,533-6). 

The Sadar aub-division 
and the Seramporo, 
Uttarpara, Bhadres- 
war, ' Singur and 
Chanditala police-sta¬ 
tions in the Seramporo 
sub-division of tho 
Hooghly district, ex¬ 
cluding municipal 
areas (580-7). 

The Howrah district, 
excluding municipal 
areas (508-9). 

The Sadar and Bashirhat 
sub-divisions of the | 
24-Parganas district, 
excluding municipal 
areas (1,861-6). 


234,262 


340,865 


340,818 


323,880 


208,293 


196,762 


172,993 


202,441 


422,016 '38,4! 
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i 




Extent of Constituency 

£ 

Sohoduled 

No. of 

Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 


caste 

scheduled 


miles. 


population. 

caste voten. 



S3 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


General Rural— contd . 


10 

1 24- Parganas North-West .. 

The Barraekpore, 

Baraset and Diamond 
Harbour sub-divisions 
of the 24-Parganas 
district, excluding 

municipal and can¬ 
tonment areas 

(1,662-4). 

1 

282,190 

26,410 

11 

Nadia 

The Nadia district, ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas (2,843-7). 

1 

167,308 

22,767 

12 

Murshidabad 

i 

The Murshidabad dis¬ 
trict, excluding munici¬ 
pal areas (2,059-2). 

1 

191,724 

12,774 

13 

Jessoro .. *. . .. 

The Jessoro district, ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas (2,890-5). 

1 

318,385 

41,463 

14 

Khulna , t .. .. 

The Khulna district, 
excluding municipal 
areas (4,670- 3). 

2 

627,749 

61,619 

13 

Malda. 

The Malda district, ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas (1,757-6). 

1 

180,070 

23,321 

16 

Dinajpur 

Tho Dinajpur district, 
excluding municipal 
areas (3,941 • 8). 

2 

651.395 

88,857 

17 

Jalpaiguri cum Siliguri 

The Jalpaiguri district, 
excluding municipal 
areas and tho Siliguri 
sub-division of the 
Darjeeling district 

(3,206-1). 

2 

656,075 

63,118 

18 

Rangpur .. .. 

The Rangpur district, 
excluding municipal 
areas (3,484-7). 

2 

633,003 

68,389 

19 

Bogra cum Pabna 

The Bogra and Pabna 
districts, excluding 

municipal areas 

(3,182-7). 

1 

200,492 

30,834 

20 

1 

Dacca East .. .. 

Tbe Sadar and Narayan- 
ganj sub-divisions of 
the Dacca district, 
excluding municipal 
areas (1,899-5). 

1 

j 

260,119 

36,507 
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Extent of Constituency 

1 

Scheduled 

No. of 

Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 

caste 

Bohed uled 


miles. 

‘S 

£ 

population. 

caste voters. 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 


General Rural— conoid . 


Mymensingh West 

The Tangail and Jamal- 
pur sub-divisions and 
the Kotwali, Mukta- 
gacha, Phulbaria, 

Oaffargaon, Trisal and 
Bhaluka police sta¬ 
tions of the Sadar sub¬ 
divisions of the Mymen- 
singh district exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas 
(3,354-4). 

1 

241,935 

28,917 

Mymenfiingh East 

The Netrakona and 

Kiehoreganj sub-divi¬ 
sions and the Halua- 
ghat, Phulpur, Nandial 
and Iswarganj police 
stations of the Sadar 
sub-division of the 
Mymensingh district 
excluding municipal 
areas (2,837-8). 

1 

233,262 

28,411 

Faridpur 

The Faridpur district ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas (2,343). 

2 

480,852 

72,608 

Bakarganj South-West 

The Patuakhali and 

Pirojpur Bub-divisions 
of the Bakarganj dis¬ 
trict excluding muni¬ 
cipal areas (1,848-4). 

i 

224,549 

34,927 

Tippera 

The Tippera district 

excluding municipal 
areas (2,584). 

i 

210,829 

27,338 
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D.—WOMEN’S CONSTITUENCIES 

These constituencies will be special constituencies under thelterms of'Sohedule V f paragraph 8 ( b ) 
ot the Government of India Act, 1935. 


Name ofConstitneney. 

Extent of Constituency 

1 

*3 


Number of 


and area in square 

s 

Population. 

voters. 


miles. 

Xl 

£<3 

.n 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


I.—General Urban. 

! I I General. \ General. 


1 Calcutta (General) Parti—The area bounded 1 289,000 00,081 

on the North by Grey 
Street, on the South by 
Bow Bazar Street, on 
the East by Upper Cir¬ 
cular Road and on 
the West by Chit- 
taranjan Avenue with 
extension up to Grey 
Street. ijHiS 

Part II—The area bounded 
on the North by 
Park Street, on the 
South and East by 
Lower Circular Road 
and on the West by 
Chowringhee Road. 

Part III—The Ballyganj, 

Bhawanipur, Alipur _ 
and Tollyganj wards * 
of Calcutta. 

2 Dacca (General) .. The municipalities in the 1 97,399 13,287 

Dacca district (10'5). 

II. —Muhammadan Urban. 






Muhammadan. 

Muhammadan. 

3 

Calcutta (Muhammadan) .. 

Calcutta as defined in 
section 3 (11) of the 
Calcutta Municipal 

Act, 1923 (25 ’6). 

1 

70,138 

0,840 

4 

Dacca (Muhammadan) 

The municipalities in the 
Dacca district (10 • 5). 

1 

32,158 

2,540 


1. Qualification* of electors — 


General constituencies .— Being a person who possesses the qualifications required under the 
Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

Muhammadan constituencies .—Being a woman, who possesses the qualifications required 
under the Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Aot, 1935. 

2, Qualifications of candidates .—Being a woman who possesses the qualifications requisite under the 
Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935, and who is an elector in any constitu¬ 
ency Of the same communal character in the province. 

N.B .—In addition, one seat in the Anglo-Indian multi-member constituency shown in Section B 
on'page 72, is reserved for Anglo-Indian women. 
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E.—ANGLO-INDIAN CONSTITUENCY. 


Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

Number 
of seats. 

Population. 

Number of 
voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Anglo-Indian 

The Presidency of Bengal exclud¬ 
ing the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

4* 

27,573 

•• 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being an Anglo-Indian who possesses the qualifications requisite 
under the Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the quali¬ 
fications requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. A woman only 
will be eligible to fill the seat reserved for women. 

3. Returning Officer. —An official appointed by the local Government. 

4. Method of election —Direct in areas in which the population is compact: by post where it La 
scattered. Distributive voting. 

F.—EUROPEAN CONSTITUENCIES. 


1 

•§ 

£ 

1 

Nome of Constituency. 

2 


CO 

£ 

50 

O 

6 

fc 

4 

Population. 

5 

Number 

of 

voters. * 

6 

1 

Burdwan Division 

The Burdwan Division, 
excluding the Hoogh¬ 
ly and Howrah dist¬ 
ricts. 

i 

723 

* ’ 

2 

Hooghly cum Howrah 

The Hooghly and How¬ 
rah districts. 

i 

1,504 

•• 

3 

Calcutta and Suburbs ... 

Calcutta as defined in see- 
tion 3 (11) of the Cal¬ 
cutta Municipal Act, 
1923, and the Tolly- 
ganj. South Subur¬ 

ban and Garden Reach 
municipalities of the 
24-Parganas district. 

4 

14,G19t 

• • 

4 

Presidency Division 

The Presidency Division, 
excluding the Tolly- 
ganj. South Subur¬ 
ban and Garden Reach 
municipalities of the 
24-Parganae district. 

1 

l,518t 

• w 

e 

Rajshahi Division .. 

The Rajshahi Division 
excluding the Dar¬ 

jeeling district. 

1 

613 

* * 

6 

Darjeeling 

The Darjeeling district .. 

1 

1,089 


7 

Dacca Division 

The Dacca Division 

1 

431 


8 

Chittagong Division 

The Chittagong Division, 
excluding the Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tracts. 

1 

392 



1. Qualifications of electors ,—Being a European who possesses the qualifications requisite under, 
the Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the quali¬ 
fications requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935, 

3. Returning Officer.—An official or officials appointed by the local Government. 

4. M ethod of election .—Direct in areas in which the population is compact: by post where itjjis- 
BCattered. Distributive v oting in constituency No. 3. 

* One seat is reserved for Anglo-Indian women. 
t Approximate. 
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G.—INDIAN CHRISTIAN CONSTITUENCIES. 


A 

i 

to 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency. 

3 

3 

s 

0 

o 

A 

4 

Population. 

5 

Numbor of 
voters. 

8 

i 

Calcutta cam Presidency Divi- 

The Presidency Division 

i 

45,099 

4,609 


sion. 

including Calcutta. 




2 

Dacca Division .. .. 

Tho Dacca Division 

i 

40,419 

4,852 






— 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being an Indian Christian who possesses the qualifications re¬ 
quisite under the Sixth Schedulo to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in tho constituency who possesses the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer .—An official appointed by the local Government. 

4. Method of election .—Direct in areas where the population is compact; postal ballot where it i» 
scattered. 


H.—COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency. 

3 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

seats. 

4 

Approximate 
number 
of voters. 

5 

1 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

Non-territorial 

fl 

225 

2 

Calcutta Trades Association .. 

Do. 

fl 

62 

8 

Indian Jute Mills Association 

Do. 

B 

55 

4 

Indian Tea Association 

Do. 

B 

375 

5 

Indian Mining Association .. 

Do. 

i 

86 

6 

Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Do. 

B 

330 

7 

Indian Chamber of Commerce 

Do. 

II 

247 

8 

Marwari Association 

Do. 

i 

201 

9 

Muslim Chamber of Commerce 

Do. 

i 

74 


1. Qualifications of electors .—The qualifications set Out in tho Appendix to Chapter I X| of [the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—The qualifications set out in the Appendix to Chapter IX of the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

8. Returning Officer .—The Commissioner, Piesidenoy Division, 

4. Method of election. —Direct. 
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I.—LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 



Number 


Number of 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

of seats. 


voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


5 

1 

Butdwan Landholders 

The Burdwan Division 

1 



2 

Presidency Landholders 

The Presidency Division 

1 


- Approximately 

3 

Rajshahi Landholders 

The Rajshahi Division 

1 


2,500 in the 
five constitu- 

4 

Dacoa Landholders 

The Dacca Division 

1 


encies. 

6 

Chittagong Landholders 

The Chittagong Division, ex¬ 
cluding the Chittagong 

I 





Hill Tracts. 





1. Qualifications of electors. —A person shall be qualified to be included in the electoral roll 
oQ a constituency, if he has a place of residence in the constituency and if he during the previous 

year 

(a) in the area comprising the Bnrdwan Landholders and Presidency Landholders constituen¬ 

cies, hold in his own right as a proprietor, or as a permanent tenure-holdor holding 
immediately under a proprietor, one or more estates or tenures or shares of estatos or 
tenures, and paid in respect thereof land revenue or rent or both amounting to not less 
than Its. 3,000, or road and public works cesses amounting to not less than Rs. 700 ; or 

(b ) in the area compri sing the Dacca Land-holders, RajshaM Landholders and Chittagong Land¬ 

holders constituencies held in his own right as a proprietor, or as a permanent tenure- 
holder holding immediately under a proprietor, one or moro estates or tenures or shares 
of estates or tenuros and paid in respect thereof land revonue or rent or both amounting 
to not less than Rs. 2,000, or road and public works cesses amounting to not less than 
Rs. 600. 

Provided that in determining the qualification of a person for being includod on the electoral roll 
of the constituency— 

(i) only such estates and shares of estates and only suoh permanent tenures and shares of 
permanent tenures, as are not within the distriot of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, shall 
he taken into aooount j 

(it) only suoh estates and shares of estates as are held by him in his own right and not in a 
fiduciary capaoity, and are registered in his own name in the registers maintained 
under the Land Registration Act, 1876, shall be taken into account ; 

(Hi) only suoh permanent tenures and shares of permanent tenures as are held by him in his 
own right and notin a fiduciary capacity shall he taken into account; 

(if) only land revenue or rent or road and public works cesses payable in respect of his own 
personal shares shall be taken into account; 

(v) if a landholder is qualified as an elector under olause (a) or clause ( b) of sub-paragraph 

(1) of this rule in more than one constituency, he shall he qualified to vote only in 
that constituency in which he makes the largest payment ; 

(vi) if the amount of land revenue, or rent, or road and publio works cesses paid by a land¬ 

holder in respect of any share of an estate or permanent tenure is not definitely known, 
the District Officer of the district in which such estate or tenure is situated shall 
estimate the amount paid in respect of such share, and bis decision shall be final. 
Explanation ,—A mutwalli or manager of a Walcf estate or a shebait of a debutter estate shall 
be deemed to hold suoh estate in his own right, but a trustee or a manager of an estate 
other than a walcf estate or debutter estate shall not be so deemed 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being an elector in any landholders constituency in the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly. 

3. Returning Officer. —The Commissioner of the Division. 

4. Method of election, —By postal ballot. 
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J.—LABOUR CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 



Number 

No, 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

of seats. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


I —Registered Trade Union Constituencies. 


Railway Trade Union 


Water Transport 
Union. 


Trade 


Registered trade unions of 
railway workers in the 
Presidency. 

Registered trade unions of 
water transport workers in 
the Presidency. 


II. —Territorial Labour Constituencies. 


Calcutta and Suburbs (Re¬ 
gistered factories). 

Barrackpore (Registered fao- 
tories). 


(Registered fac- 


Howrah 

tories). 


Hooghly cum Sorampore 
(Registered faotorios). 


Colliery (Coal Mines) 


Calcutta and the Sadar Sub¬ 
division of the 24-Par- 
ganas district. 

The Barrackpore Sub-divi¬ 
sion of the 24-Parganag 
district. 

The Howrah district 


The Sadar and Serampore 
sub-divisions of the Hoogh¬ 
ly district 

i The Asansol sub-division of 
the Burdwan district. 


III. —Tea Garden Labour. 


Approximate 
number of 
voter*. 

5 


40,000 


26,000 


Not available. 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


8 

♦Jaipaiguri (Tea Garden 

[ The Jalpaiguri district 

1 



Labour). 



Do. 


♦Darjeeling (Tea Garden 

| The Darjeeling district 

J 



Labour). 



__V*- 4-1 


Notts, —Where two constituencies are oracaettea togetner as entiuea to eieco one 
constituency first-named will elect to the first Legislative Assembly at the general election and at all 
bye-elections so long as the first Legislative Asssembl/ continues, and the constituency second men¬ 
tioned will elect at the general election to the next Legislative Assembly and at bye-elections in Uko 
manner, and thereafter the constituencies will elect in like manner in rotation to succeeding Legislative 
Assemblies. 


1, Qualifications of electors .— 

. (t) Special labour constituencies. 

The qualifications set out in paragraph 498 of the Report of the Indian Delimitation Com¬ 
mittee. 

(it) Trade union constituencies. 

Qualifications of a trade union .—Those set out in paragraph 495 of the Report of the Indian 
Delimitation Committee, 

Qualifications of individual electors.— Eleotion will be by the executives of the trade unions oon- 
cerned, the number of delegates allotted to each union being assessed on the basis of 
the number of its members who are resident in the province and who on the date of 
the preparation of the electoral roll have paid their subscriptions up to date and have 
been members for not less than six months of a registered trade union of not lesa 
than one year’s standing. __ 

*The detailed arrangements for the rotation of the seat allotted to tea garden labour are set 
out on pages 76-77. 
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2. Qualifications of candidates. The qualifications proposed in paragraphs 601-502 of the Report 
of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 


3. Returning Officer — 

Hooghly cum Sorampore Factory Labour 
Constituency. 

Howrah Faotory Labour Constituency .. 

Calcutta Suburb Factory Labour Consti¬ 
tuency. 

Barrackpore Factory Labour Consti¬ 
tuency. 

Colliery Labour Constituency .. 

Tea Garden Labour Constituency 
Trade Union Constituencies .. 


District Magistrate, Hooghly. 

District Magistrate, Howrah. 

Commissioner of the Presidency Division. 

District Magistrate, 24-Parganas. 

District Magistrate, Burdwan. 

Deputy Commissioners of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. 
Registrar of Trade Unions, Bengal. 


4. Method of election .—Election will be direct in the case of the Factory labour and colliery 
labour constituencies. In tho case of tho trade union constituencies, election will be by the executives 
of the trade unions concerned. 

6. Tea Garden Labour Seat. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency, 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. of 

BeatB. 

No. of 
voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 



First election. 



1 

Western Dooars— .. ,. 

District Jalpaiguri. 

The following tea gardens ;— .. 

Good Hope alias Sisubari. 

Dam Dim. 

Ranieberra. 

Kumlai. 

Rangamati. 

Gurjangjhora. 

Ijphaipotha. 

New Glencoe. 

Svlce. 

Nedam. 

1 

7,000 



Second election , 



2 

Darjeeling Sadar— .. 

District Darjeeling. 

The following tea gardens :— 

Arya. 

Steinthal. 

Happy Valley. 

Windsor. 

Phoobsering. 

Singtom. 

Soomr 

Patabong. 

Rongneet. 

Pandam. 

Bannockburn, 
i Bloomfield. 

1 

2,400 
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Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. of 
scats. 

No. of 
voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Third election. 



3 

Eastern Dooars— 

District Jalpaiguri. 

The following tea gardens;— .. 
Atiabari. 

Bhatkawa. 

Rajabhat. 

Dima. 

Kalchini. 

Chuapara. 

Mechpara. 

Bhatpara. 

Radharani. 

Madhu. 

Satali. 

1 

7,000 



Fourth election. 


- 

4 

Kurseong— 

Distriot Darjeeling. 

The following tea gardens:— 
Maharani. 

Edenvale. 

Singell. 

Monteviot. 

Makaibari. 

Ambootia. 

Springside, 

Castleton. 

Giddapahar. 

Murbong. 

| Sepoydhura. 

1 

7,000 


Qualifications of electors .—The qualifications of electors will bo the same as those which have 
been prescribed for electors in tea garden labour constituencies in Assam and which are reproduced 
on page 195 of this Volume. 


Qualifications of candidates .—The qualifications of candidates will be the same as proposed for 
candidates for tea garden labour soats in Assam as set out on page 195 of this Volume. 

SCHEDULE. 

Tribes or Castes, members of whom, being enrolled as electors in any General or Special consti¬ 
tuency in the provinces named below are entitled to stand as candidates in a tea garden labour 
constituency in Assam or Bengal:— 

Assam. —Any tribes or castes mentioned in the provinces of Bengal, Bihar or Orissa. 

Bengal. —Bauri, Bhuiya, Bhutiya, Ghasi, Lepcha, Nepali, Paharia, Santal, Sikkimese. 

Bihar. —Ahir, Asor, Bauri, Bhogta, Bhuiya, Ghasi, Gond, Ho, Kharia, Kherwar, Lohar, Mshalf , 
Munda, Malpaharia, Santal, Sauria Turi. 

Orissa. —Barhi, Bhuiya, Ganda, Golla, Gonda, Kewat, Khond, Lohar.JMunda Oraon, Pan, 
Santal, Savara. 
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K.—UNIVERSITY CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

Approximate 
number of 
voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

Calcutta University .. 

Non-territorial 

■ 

350 

2 

Dacca University 

. 

1 

2,350 


1. Qualifications of electors .— 

Calcutta University Constituency. —Being a person who has a place of residence in the Presidency 
of Bengal and who is at the time of the draft publication of the electoral roll a member of the Senate,, 
or a graduate of tho University of not less than seven years standing whose name is borne on 
the register of graduates. 

Provided that for the first electio n under the Act a person who is a registered graduate of the Uni¬ 
versity, and whose name was borne on the register at the end of the previous academic year, shall he 
qualified if he is otherwise qualified under this paragraph. 

Dacca University Constituency. -Being a person who has a place of residence in tho Presidency 
of Bengal, and at the date of tho draft publication of the electoral roll is a mombor of the Court or a 
graduate of the University of not less than seven years standing, whose name is borne on the 
register of graduates. 

Provided that for the first election under tho Act a person who is a registered graduate of the 
University and whose name is bomo on the register on the Sth of July of the academic year in which 
the prescribed date falls shall be qualified if ho is otherwise qualified. 

2. Qualifications of candidates.— Being on the electoral roll of the constituency who possesses the 
qualifications requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer .— 

Calcutta University —The Member, Board of Revenue, or the Seoretary, Board of Revenue. 

Dacca University —The Commissioner of the Dacca Division, or his Personal Assistant acting 

as his deputy. 

4. Method of election .—By postal ballot. 
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Part n. 

BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

[The figures 3, 6 and 9 shown in heavy type before certain constituencies represent the sug¬ 
gestions advanced by the local Government as to the constituencies to be prescribed in an order 
made under the provisions of Schedule V, paragraph 18, of the Government of India Aot, 1935, by 
the Governor acting in his discretion, as the constituencies to be filled for three, six or nine year* 
respectively on the occasion of the first election under the new constitution.] 



• 


£ 



6 



V 



Sz; 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 


Population. 

Number of 

cS 





voter*. 

1 



Vi 



l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 




I.— General Urban 

| 


General. 

General . 

0 1 

Calcutta 

Calcutta as defined * in 
section 3 (11) of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act, 
1923. 

1 

812,130 

• • 

6 1 

Calcutta Suburbs 

I 

The municipalities and 
cantonment of the 24- 
Parganas, Hooghly and 
Howrah districts. 

I.—General Rural. 

1 

791,436 

• • 

9 3 

Burdwan Division South- 
West. 

The Bankura and Midna- 
pore districts. 

1 1 

3,039,595 

• • 

3 * 

Burdwan Division North- 
East. 

The Burdwan, Birbhum, 
Hooghly and Howrah 
districts excluding the 
municipalities of the 
Hooghly and Howrah 
Districts. 

1 1 

3,401,780 


9 6 

Presidency Division 

The Presidency Division 
excluding the municipa¬ 
lities and cantonment 
of the 24-Parganas 
district. 

1 

4,016,719 


9 6 

Rajshahi Division North- 
West. 

The Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri 
and Darjeeling districts. 

1 

1,897,331 

* • 

8 7 

Rajshahi Division South. 
East. 

The Rajshahi, Rangpur, 
Bogra, Pabna and Mal- 
da districts. 

1 

2,095,093 

•• 

9 8 

Dacca Division North 

The Dacca and Mymen- 
singh districts. 

1 

2,316,917 

• * 

« 9 

Dacca Division South 

The Farfilpur and Bakar- 
ganj districts. 

1 

1,072,452 

•• 

3 10 

Chittagong Division • • 

The Ohittagong Division 
excluding the Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tracts. 

1 

1,588,679 

• • 
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| 



£ 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

i 

*8 


Number of 

X 




Population. 

voters. 

£ 



£ 



i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 


III. —Muhammadan Urban. 


6 

11 

Calcutta and Suburbs .. 

Calcutta as defined in 
section 3(11) of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act, 
1623, and the municipal¬ 
ities and cantonment 
of the 24-Parganas, 
Hooghly and Howrah 
districts. 

1 

Muhammadan, 

634,245 

Muhammadan, 



IV. 

— Muhammadan Rubai,. 



0 

12 

Burdwan Division . • 

The Burdwan Division 
excluding the munici¬ 
palities of the Hooghly 
and Howrah districts. 

1 

1,132,081 

•• 

3 

13 

Presidency Division 

South. 

The 24-Parganas district 
excluding municipal 
and cantonment areas 
and the Jessore and 
Khulna districts. 

1 

2,621,121 


3 

n 

Presidency Division North 

The Nadia and Murshid- 
abad districts. 

1 

1,700,467 

•• 

0 

16 

Rajahahiewm Mahla . • 

The Rajshahi and Maida 
districts. 

1 

1.656,048 


3 

16 

Bajshahi Division North 

The Din aj pur, Jalpaiguri 
and Darjeeling districts. 

1 

1,131,065 

•• 

« 

17 

Rangpur .. .. 

The Rangpur distriot .. 

1 

1,836,840 

•• 

3 

18 

Bogra eum Pabna 

The Bogra and Pabna 
districts. 

1 

2,017,360 

*• 

e 

16 

Dacca North-West 

The Sadar and Manikganj 
sub-divisions of the 
Dacca district. 

1 

1,116,661 

•• 

3 

20 

Daoca South-East 

The Naravanganj and 
Munshiganj sub-divisions 
of the Dacca district. 

1 

1,140,267 

•• 

0 

21 

Mymensingh West 

The Jamalpur and Tangail 
sub-divisions of the 
Mymensingh distriot. 

1 

1,610,227 

• * 

6 

22 

Mymensingh East .. 

The Sadar, Netrakona 
and Kishoreganj sub- 
divisions of the Mymen- 
singh district. 

1 

2,317,326 

* • 
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Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

o 

ll 

Population. 

Number of 
voters. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


IV.—Muhammadan Rural— contd, 

Muhammadan. \ Muhammada .*. 

3 23 Faridpur ,. .. The Faridpur district .. 1 1,507,157 

9 24 Bakarganj .. .. The Bakargatyj district .. 1 2,105,184 

9 25 Tippers. .. .. The Tippera district .. 1 2,356.609 

6 26 Noakhali .. ,, The Noakhali district .. 1 1,339,055 

3 27 Chittagong .. The Chittagong district.. 1 1,326,208 


V.— European. 




European. European. 

3,6,9, 28 j 

European . . .. The Presidency of Bengal 

3 20,889 


excluding the Chitta- 



gong Hill Tracts. 

j 



Election to the General and Muhammadan seats will be direct. In the case of the European 
constituency the postal vote will be used where the population is scattered, and the ballot box where 
the population is concentrated. The Member, Board of Revenue, or the Secretary, Board of Revenue 
acting on his behalf, will be the Returning officer in the European constituency. 
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Part III. 

THE FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 

A.—COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency. 

3 

Num- 

ber 

of 

seats. 

4 

Approximate 
number 
of voters. 

5 

1 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

Non-territorial 

1 

226 

2 

Indian Jute Mills Association 

Ditto 

1 

65 

3 

Bengal Electoral College 

Ditto 

i 

1 

16 


1. Qualifications oj electors .—The qualifications set out in the Appendix to Chapter XVI of the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—The qualifications sot out in the Appendix to Chapter XVI of 
the Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Commissioner of the Presidency Division, or hiB personal assistant 
aoting as his deputy. 

4. Method of election.—Direct in the case of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Indian 
Jute Mills Association constituencies. Indirectin the case of the Bengal Electoral College constituency, 
the eleotion being by an electoral college ol 15 members, 6 elected by the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce, 3 by the Marwari Association, 3 by the Indian Chamber of Commerce and 3 by the 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce. The qualifications for election to the electoral college will be identical 
with the qualifications for candidates. 

B.—LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCY. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency, 

Extent of Constituency. 

Num. 

ber 

of 

seats. 

Approximate 
number of 
voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Bengal Landholders 

- 

The Presidency of Bengal ex¬ 
cluding the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 

1 

2,500 


1. Qualifications o* electors .—A person shall be qualified to be included in the electoral roll of the 
landholders constituency if he has a place of residence in the constituency, and during the previous year. 

(a) In the area comprising the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions held in his own right, 
as a proprietor, or as a permanent tenure-holder holding immediately under a pro- 
prietor, one or more estates, or tenures, or shares of estates or tenures, and paid in 
respect thereof land revenue, or rent, or both, amounting to not less than Its. 3,000, 
or road and publio works cesses amounting to not less than Rs. 700 ; or 
(6) in the area comprising the Dacca, Bajshahi, and Chittagong Divisions held id his own 
right as a proprietor, or as a permanent tenure-holder holding immediately under a 
proprietor, one or more estates or tenures, or shares of estates or tenures, and paid in 
respect thereof land revenue or rent or both amounting to not less than Rs. 2,000, or 
road and publio works cesses amounting to not less than Rs. 500. 

Provided that in determining the qualification of a person for being included on the 
electoral roll of the constituency, 

{*) only£ Buch estates and shares of estates, and only such permanent tenures and shares 
of permanent tenures as are not within the district of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
shall be taken into account ; 
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(ii) only suoh estates and shares of estates as are held by him in his own right and not in 
a fiduciary capacity, and are registered in his own name in the registers maintained 
under the Land Registration Aot, 1876, shall be taken into account; 

(fit) only suoh permanent tenures and shares of permanent tenures as are held by him in his 
own right and not in a fiduciary capacity shall be taken into aocount; 

(iv) only land revenue, or rent, or road and public works oesses payable in respect of hie own 

personal shares shall be taken into account; 

(v) if the amount of land revenue, or rent, or road and public works oesses, paid by a land¬ 

holder in respect of any share of an estate or permanent tenure is not definitely known, 
the District Officer of the district in which suoh estate or tenure is situated shall esti¬ 
mate the amount paid in respect of suoh shares, and his decision shall be final. 

Explanation. — A mutwalli or manager of a walcf estate, or a Shebait of a debutter estate, shall be 
deemed to hold such estate in his own right, but a trustee or a manager of an estate, other than a ioakf 
estate or debuttef estate, shall not be so deemed. 

2. Qualification of candidate ».—Being an elector in the constituency, and possessing the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under the First Sohedule to the Government of India Aot, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer. —The Commissioner of the Presidency Division, or his personal assistant acting 
as his deputy. 

4. Method of election. —By postal ballot. 

0.—LABOUR CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency, 

3 

Number 

of 

seats. 

4 

1 

Bengal Trade Union Labour . . 

Trade Unions qualified to elect members in the 
Registered Trade Union constituencies of 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

1 

2 

Bengal Special (Factory) Labour 

Calcutta, the Sadar and Barrackpore Sub- 
divisions of the 24-Parganas district, the 
Howrah district and the Sadar and Seram- 
pore Sub-divisions of the Hooghly districts. 

1 


Trade Union Constituency. 


1. Qualifications of a Trade Union. —Being included in the electorate for a trade union consti¬ 
tuency in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

2. Qualifications of electors. —Being an elector in a trade union constituency in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 

Special Labour Constituency. 

3. Qualifications of electors. —The qualifications set out in paragraphs 498 and 680 of the Report of 
the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

Qualifications of candidates. 

4. The qualifications set out in paragraph 676 of the Report of the Indian Delimitation Com- 
mittee. 

5. Returning Officer. — 

Trade Union Constituency. —The Registrar of Trade Unions, or the Commissioner of Workmen’s 
Compensation acting on his behalf. 

Special Labour Constituency .—The Commissioner of the Presidency Division, or his Personal 
Assistant acting on his behalf. 

6. Method of election. —Direct in the Trade Union Constituency and Indirect in the Bengal Special 
Labour Constituency, in which the Mukhiya system on the basis of one mukhiya to every 260 electors 
will be employed. 


o2 
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Part IV. 

COUNCIL OF STATE. 


[The figurs 3 and 9 shown in heavy type before certain constituencies indioate the constituencies 
to be filled for three and nine years respectively under the provisions of Schedule I, paragraph 14, of 
the Government of India Act, 1935, on the occasion of the first election under the new constitution, j 


4 

1 

A 

i 

** 

Name of Constituency. 

! 

2 

Extent of Constituency. 

3 

•S 

J 

"S 

4 

Population. 

5 

Number oi 
voters. 

6 



I.— General Urban. 

| 


General. 

General. 

9 1 

Calcutta 

Calcutta as defined in 
section 3 (11) of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act, 
1923. 

1 

812,130 


3 2 

Calcutta Suburbs 

The m.micipalities and 1 

the cantonment of the 
24-Pargar.as, Hooghly 
and Howrah districts. 

II. —General Rural. 

791,436 


9 3 

Burdwan Division 
South-West. 

Tho Baukura and Midna- 
pore districts. 

1 

3,639,595 

1 

9 4 

Burdwan Division 

North-East. 

The Burdwan, Biibhum, 
Hooghly and Howrah 
districts excluding the 
municipalities of the 
Hooghly and Howrah 
districts. 

1 

3,401,780 


9 5 

Presidency Division .. 

The Presidency Division 
excluding the municipa¬ 
lities and cantonment 
of tile 24-Parganas 
district. 

1 

4,016,719 


3 6 

Rajshahi Division 

The Rajshahi Division .. 

1 

3,992,424 

•* 

9 7 

Dacca Division 

The Dacca Division 

1 

3,989,369 

•• 

3 8 

Chittagong Division .. 

The Chittagong Division 
excluding the Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tracts. 

1 

1,588,679 

•• 


III, —Muhammadan Urban. 


• 9 

Calcutta and Suburbs 

Calcutta as defined in 

1 

Muhammadan, 

534,245 

Muhammadan. 



section 3(11) of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act, 
1923, and the munici¬ 
palities and cantonment 
of the 24-Parganas, 
Hooghly and Howrah 

1 districts. 

1 


i 
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0 

£ 

3 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

3 

a 

s 

*8 

Population. 

Number of 
voter*. 

u 

€> 

m 

l 

2 

3 

£ 

4 

5 

6 


III —Muhammadan Rural. 



3 10 

Burdwan Division .. 

The Burdwan Division 
excluding the munici¬ 
palities of the Hooglily 
and Howrah districts. 

1 

Muhammadan. 

1,132,081 

Muhammada *. 

9 11 

Presidency Division .. 

The Presidency Division 
excluding the munici¬ 
palities and cantonment 
of the 24-Parganas 
district. 

1 

4,327,618 


3 12 

Rajshahi Division North 

The Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, 
Darjeeling and Rangpur 
districts. 

1 

2,967,905 

• • 

9 13 

Rajshahi Division South 

Tiie J Rajshahi, Maida, 
Bogra and Pabna 
districts. 

1 

3,072,398 ! 

j 

i 

| 

3 14 

Dacca 

The Dacca district 

1 

2,293,396 

* • 

3 15 

Mymemjingh 

The Mymensingh district 

1 

3,927,552 

• * 

3 16 

Faridpur cum Bakarganj 

The Faridpur and Bakar¬ 
ganj districts. 

1 

3,612,341 

• a 

3 17 

Tippera (Muhammadan) 

The Tippera district 

1 

2,356,009 

« • 

9 18 

NoaUhali cum Chitta¬ 
gong. 

The Noakhali and Chilta- 
• gong districts. 

1 

2,665,263 

• ♦ 

3 


Scheduled Castes* 




9 

m 

Women, f 





♦The person to fill the seat to be filled by a representative of the Scheduled Castes in Bengal 
will under tho orovisions of paragraph 8, Part I, of the First Schedule to the Government of India 
Act 1935, be ohosen by the members of those castea who hold seats in either Chamber of tbefcPrO- 
vinoial legislature of Bengal. 

t The persou to fill the seat reserved for women will, under the provisions of paragraph 9, Partll, 
of the First Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935, be ohosen by the persons, whether mentor 
women who hold seats in either Chamber of tho Provincial legislature of Bengal. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

Part L 

UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

A.—GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES. 


& , 

Name of Constituency. 

1 

Extent of Constituency. 

*8 

1 3 

if 

General po¬ 
pulation in¬ 
cluding 
scheduled 
castes. 

Number of 
General 
votere 
inoludiug 
scheduled 
castes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 



I.—Genehal Urban. 




1 

Luoknow city 

The municipality and cantonment of 

2t 

1(16,536 i 

28,571 


Lucknow and the Charbagh and 
Alambagh notified area. 


,(S. C. 38,997) 

(S. C. 1,749) 


2 

Cawnporo city 

The municipality and cantonment of 

at 

171,065 

57,814 


Cawnpore and the Juhi notified area. 



(S. C. 10,406) 

3 

Agra city 

The municipality and cantonment of 

at 

151,399 

19,233 


Agra. 


(S. C. 40,063) 

(S.C. 1.094) 

4 

Benaros city 

The municipality and cantonment of 

i 

142,698 

21,428 


Benares. 


(S. C. 19,018) 

(S. C. 716) 

6 

Allahabad city 

The municipality and cantonment of 

at 

128,231 

20,716 
(S. G. 2,201) 


Allahabad. 

(S. C. 31,867) 

6 

Saharanpur-ewn-Har- 

The municipalities of Saharanpur, Har- 

i 

116,092 

22,898 


dw*r-cum-Dohra 

dwar Union and Muzaffaruagar and 



(S. C. 1,378) 


Dun-eum-Muzaffar- 

the municipality and cantonment of 





nagar cities. 

Dehra Dun. 




7 

Bulandshahr-cum- 

The municipalities of Bulandshahr, 

i 

128,473 

26,910 


Meerut-cim-Hapur- 

Hapur, Khurja and Nagina and the 



(S.C. 1,364) 


cum-Khurja-cum- 

municipality and cantonment of 





Nagina cities. 

Meerut. 




8 

Muttra-cam. Aligarh- 

The municipalities of Hathras and Koil- 

i 

132,431 

25,112 


cum-Hath ras cities. 

Aligarh and the municipality and 
cantonment of Muttra. 


(S. C. 27,101) 

(S.C. 1,431) 

9 

F arrukhabad-cu m - 

The municipality of Etawah, the muni- 

i 

145,230 

22,654 


Etaw '-ewm-.Thansi 

1 cipabty and cantonment of Farrukh- 



(S.C. 2,079) 


citie 

j abad-c?n«-Fatehgarh and the muni- , 
cipality and cantonment of Jhansi ; 






| and the notified area of Garhia 
Phatak. 




10 

Moradabad-oim-Am- 

The municipalities of Moradabad, Am- 

i 

91,811 

10,281 


roha-cum-Sambhal- 

eum-Chandausi 

cities. 

roha, Sambhal and Chandausi. 



(S. C. 341) 

n 

Bareilly-cam-Pilibhit- 

The municipalities of Pilibhit and 

i 

147,664 

20,372 


cttm-Shahjahanpur- 

Budaun and the municipalities and 



(S. C. 685 

12 

eum-Budaun oities. 

cantonments of Bareilly and Shah- 
jahanpur. 




Fy*abad-cam-Bah- 

The municipality of Bahraich and the 

i 

82,508 

12,108 


raich-cam-Sitapur 

municipalities and cantonments of 



(S.C. 498) 

13 

cities. 

Sitapur and Fyzabad-ctim-Ajodhya. 




Jaunpur-cam-Mixza- 

The municipalities of Jaunpur, Ghazi- 

i 

142,253 

21,838 


pur-ctm-Ghazipur- 

pur and Miizapur-cam-Bindhyachal 



(S.C. 1,153) 


eam-Go r a k h p u r 

and the municipality, notified area 




cities. 

and railway colony of Gorakhpur. 





t Inoludes one seat reserved for members of the scheduled castes. 

Not*. —Statistics in regard to the soheduled caste population have been shown in all oases in 
which the figures were readily available. 
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•3 

General 

Number of 




population 

General voter* 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency and 
area in square mites. 

If 

including 

scheduled 

including 

scheduled 


3 £ 

castes. 

castes- 



?! 8 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II—General Rural. 


14 

Dehra Dun district 

Dehra Dun district, excluding the muni¬ 
cipality and cantonment of Dehra 
Dun (1,189). 

i 

169,193 
(S. C. 29,686§) 

12,814 
(S. 0. 1,588) 

16 

Saharanpur district 
(South-East). 

The tahsils of Roorkee and Deoband, 
excluding the municipality of Hard- 
war Union (1,091). 

*t 

350,145 

(S.C.136,6215) 

30.020 
(8.0. 2.927) 

16 

Saharanpur district 
(North-West). 

The tahsils of Saharanpur and Nakur, 
excluding the municipality of Saha¬ 
ranpur (1,042). 

1 

283,987 
(S. C. 115,495) 

24,006 
(S. 0. 2,946) 

17 

Muzafiarnagar dis- 
trict (East). 

The tahsils of Jansath and Muzafiar. 
nagar, excluding the municipality 
j of Muzafiarnagar (916). 

1 

309,541 

(S.C.100,4315) 

30,602 
(S.C. 2,620) 

18 

Muzafiarnagar dis¬ 
trict (West). 

The tahsils of Budhana and 
(738). 

Kairana 

1 

305,841 
(S. C. 60,124) 

32,256 
(S.C. 928) 

10 

Meerut diatriot 

(South-West). 

The tahsils of Baghpat and Ghaziabad 
(851). 

1 

484.687 
(S.C. 113,607)' 

48,994 
(S.C. 1,241) 

20 

Meerut distriot 

(North). 

The tahsils of Meerut and Sardhana. 
excluding tho municipality and oan- 
tonmont of Meerut (617). 

1 

324.982 
(S.C. 90,680) 

30,450 
(S. C. 1,906) 

21 

Meerut district (East) 

The tahsils of Mawaua and Hapur, 
excluding the municipality of 

Hapur (82S). 

1 

328,802 

(S.C.1O4,07O§) 

28,729 
(S. C. 2,587) 

22 

Bulandshahr distriot 
(North). 

The tahsil of Bulandshahr, excluding 
the municipality of Bulandshahr 
(477). 

1 

247,032 
(S.C. 66,874*) 

19,682 
(S.C. 1,874) 

28 

Bulandshahr distriot 
(East). 

The tahsil of Anupshahr (4S7) 

1 

240,500 
(S. C. 64,915) 

30,240 
(S.C. 2,705) 

24 

Bulandshahr distriot 
(South-West). 

The tahsils of Khurj a and Sikandr- 
abad, excluding the municipality of 
Khurj a (977). 

at 

403.133 
(S.C. 06,971§) 

36,007 
(S.0. 4,336) 

25 

Aligarh distriot 

(West). 

The tahsils of Khair and Iglas (618) .. 

i 

269,671 
(S. C. 63,094) 

23,333 
(S. 0. 1,706) 

26 

Aligarh distriot (East) 

The tahsils of Atrauli and Sikandara 
Rao (683). 

i 

338,013 
(S. C. 82,686) 

31,913 
(S.C. 4,617) 

27 

Aligarh district 

(Centre). 

The tahsils of Hathras and Koil, ex¬ 
cluding the municipalities of Hath¬ 
ras and Koil-Aligarh (646). 

i 

327,374 
(S. C. 96,643) 

23,269 
(S.C. 3,044) 

28 

Muttra district (West) 

The tahsils of Muttra and Chata, 
excluding the municipality and 
cantonment of Muttra (809). 

i 

265,507 
(S. 0.60,888) 

29,506 
(S.C. 2,901) 

20 

Muttra distriot (East) 
cum Etah distriot 
(West). 

The tahsils of Mat and Sadabad 
in the Muttra distriot and the tahsil 
of Jalesar in the Etah distriot (868). 

i 

396,986 

34,283 
(S. 0.3,269) 


t Inoludes one seat reserved for members of the scheduled castes. 
§ Including municipality. 
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KS 




© 

General 

Number of 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency and area in 
square miles* 


population 

including 

scheduled 

General voter» 
including 
scheduled 



a ■§ 

castes. i 

castes. 




6 

2 

3 

4 

5 


30 

Agra district (North- 
East). 

31 

Agra district (South- 
West). 

82 

Mainpuri district 

(North-Eaat). 

33 

Mainpuri district 

(South-West). 

34 

Etah district (North) 

35 

Etah district (South) 

36 

Bijnor district (West) 

37 

Bijnor district (East) 

38 

Moradabad district 
(East). 

30 

Moradabad district 
(West). 

40 

Bareilly district 

(South-West). 

41 

Bareilly district 

(North-East). 

4* 

Shahjahanpur dis¬ 
trict (East). 

43 

Shahjahanpur dis¬ 
trict (West). 

44 

Budaun district 

(East), 


II. —General Rural— contd. 

The tahsils of Agra, Itmadpur and 
Pirozuhad, excluding the munici¬ 
pality and cantonment of Agra (687). 
The tahsils of Bah, Fatehabad, Khera- 
garh and Kiraoli (1,162). 

The tahsils of Mainpuri and Bhongaon 
(845). 

The tahsils of Mustafabad (Jasrana), 
Shikohabad and Karhal (829). 

The tahsil of Kasganj arid the Patiali 
and Nidhpui parganas of the Aliganj 
Tahsil (725). 

The tahsil of Btah and the Barna and 
Azamnagar parganas of the Aliganj 
tahsil (766). 

The tahsils of Najibabad and Bijnor 
(882). 

The tahsils of Nagina and Dhampur, 
excluding the municipality of Na¬ 
gina (911). 

The tahsils of Moradabad, Bilari 
and Thakurdwara, excluding the 
municipalities of Moradabad and 
Chandausi (896). 

The tahsils of Amroha, Sambhal and 
Hasanpur, excluding the municipa¬ 
lities of Amroha and Sambhal 
(1,403). 

The tahsils of Bareilly and Aonla, 
excluding the municipality and 
cantonment of Bareilly (742). 

The tahsils of Nawabganj, Baheri and 
Faridpur (837). 

The tahsils of Shahjahanpur and 
Pawayan, excluding the munici¬ 
pality and cantonment of Shah- 
jahanpur (986). 

The tahsils of Jalalabad and Tilhar 
(781). 

The tahsils of Budaun and Dataganj, 
excluding the municipality of 
Budaun (868). 


2t 

1 

2t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1 


1 


1 

1 


1 

2t 


345,966 34,272 

(S. C. 96,641) (S. C. 3,965) 

413,800 44,133 

(S. C. 96,358) (8.C. 4,970) 


354,325 
(S. C. 76,222)| 


46,676 
(S. C. 5,249) 


354,842 
(S. C. 73,188) 


32,890 
(S. C. 3,689) 


323,814 


25,398 
(S. C. 3,264) 


349,731 
(S. C. 60,564)' 


26,060 
(S. C. 2,607) 


249,504 
(S. C. 75,948) 


26,678 
(S. C. 3,082) 


265,611 | 
(S. C. 77,175§) 


27,066 
(S. C. 3,205) 


331,409 
(8- C.90,236§) 


34,137 
(8. C. 7,730) 


415,024 
(8. C. 109,501)' 


38,834 
(8. C. 6,548) 


370,036 
(S. C. 07,112) 


34,066 
(8. C. 4,004) 


337,186 
(S. C. 71,157), 


30,195 
(8. C. 4,865) 


349,392 
(S. C. 54,792) 


33,873 
(S. C. 5,259) 


372,739 
(S. C. 34,811) 


38,877 
(S. C. 4,049) 


348,815 
(S.C. 76,594§) 


39,344 
(S.C. 6,011) 


t Includes one seat reserved for members of the scheduled castes. 
§ Including the municipality. 
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0 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency and area in 

imber 

seats. 

square miles. 



S3 

2 

3 

4 


General 

population 

including 

scheduled 

castes. 


Number oJ 
General voters 
including 
scheduled 
castes. 

6 


II. —General Rural— contd . 


46 

Budaun district 

(West). 

The tahsils of Sahaswan, Gunnaur 
and Bisauii (1,142). 

1 

46 

Pilibhit district 
(South). 

The tabsil of Bisalpur (363) 

1 

47 

Pilibhit district 

(North). 

The tahsils of Pilibhit and Puranpur, 
excluding the municipality of Pili¬ 
bhit (986). 

1 

46 

Farrukhabad district 
(North). 

The tahsils of Farrukhabad and Kaim- 
ganj, excluding the municipality 
and cantonment of Farrukhabad- 
cujn-Fatehgarh (843). 

1 

49 

Farrukhabad district 
(South). 

The tahsils of Chhibramau and Kanauj 
(800). 

I 

60 

Etawah district 

(West). 

The tahsils of Etawah and Bharthana, 
excluding the municipality of 
Etawah (845). 

1 

61 

Etawah district 

(East). 

The tahsils of Auraiya and Bidhuna 
(844). 

1 

62 

Cawnpore district 
(South). 

The tahsils of Ghatampur and Bhog- 
nipur (806). 

1 

63 

Cawnpore district 
(North-East). 

The tahsils of Cawnpore and Bilhaur 
excluding the municipality and can¬ 
tonment of Cawnpore and the noti¬ 
fied area of Juhi (788). 

1 

64 

Cawnpore district 
(West). 

The tahsils of Derapur and Akburpur 
(774). 

1 

66 

Fatehpur district 

(East). 

The tahsil of Khaga and parganas 
Fatehpur and Haswa of the Fatehpur 
tahsil which correspond with the 
old Fatehpur tabsil (806). 

1 

66 

Fatehpur district 

(West). 

The tahsil of Khajuha and parganas 
Aya Shah, Muttaur and Ghazipur of 
the Fatehpur tahsil which correspond 
with the old Ghazipur tahsil (836). 

1 

6T 

Allahabad district 
(Doaba). 

The tahsils of .Chail, Sirathu and 
Manjhanpur, excluding the munici¬ 
pality and cantonment of Allahabad 
(814). 

1 

68 

Allahabad district 
(Jamnapar). 

The tahsils of Karchana and Meja 
(1,183). 

1 

69 

Allahabad district 
(Gangapar). 

The tahsils of Phulpur, Soraon and 
Handia (860). 

] 

60 

Jhansi district 

(South). 

The tahsils of Lalitpur and Mahroni 
(1,946). 

1 


462,621 | 64,861 

(S.C. 97,770) (S. C.'‘7,122! 


163,091 
.34,926) 
179,126 
(S.C. 36,342)§ 

374,821 
(S.C. 82,496)5 


360,331 
(S.C. 76,112) 
337,718 
(S.C. 96,974)5 


330,112 
(S.C. 90,681) 

277,897 
(S.C. 63,268) 

336,682 

(S.C.130,087)5| 


293,667 
(S.C. 71,493) 

361,041 


286,947 


354,676 
(S.C. 130,682) 


330,697 
(S.C. 92,490) 


20,687 
(S.C. 2,1131 
19,934 
(S.C. 2,606) 

42,406 
(S. C. 4,169) 


41,64b 
(S. C. 4,460) 
41,300 
(S. C. 6,466) 


37,483 
(S.C. 6,876) 

27,961 
(S. 0. 2,820) 

32,114 
(S. C. 6,163) 


28,311 
(S. C. 3,279) 

36,046 
(S. C. 3,696) 


28,892 
(S. C. 2,646) 


34,644 
(S. C. 7,188) 


30,646 
(S. C. 2,639) 


473,623 ( 50,462 

(S.C. 131,688)] (S.C.6,071) 


266,675 
(S.C. 61,370) 


19,333 
(S. C. 1,661) 


5 Including municipality. 
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d 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency and area i n 
square miles. 

Number of 
seats. 

General 

population 

including 

scheduled 

castes. 

Number 
of General 
voters 
including 
scheduled 
castes. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



II. —General Rural— contd. 





Jhansi district (North) 

The tahsils of Garautha, Moth, Mau 

1 

314,774 

30.971 


and Jhansi, excluding the municipa¬ 
lity and cantonment of Jhansi and 


(S. C. 97,003) 

(S. C. 3,911) 




the notified area of Garhia Phatak 
(1,673). 




62 

Jalaun district 

Jalaun district (1,549) 

2t 

397,139 

48,814 



(S.C. 124,580) 

(S. C. 7,795) 

«3 

Hamirpnr district .. 

Hamirpur district (2,438) 

1 

469,894 

50,247 




(S. C. 133,237) 

(S. C. 5,593) 

64 

Banda district (North) 

The tahsils of Baberu and Banda ! 

1 

274,790 

26,385 

(1,255). 


(S. C. 05,748) 

(S. 0. 1,563) 

68 

Banda district (South) 

The tahsils of Girwan (Naraini), ICarwi 

1 

314,478 

26,647 

and Man (1.609). 


(S. C. 84,804) 

(S. C. 1,723) 

66 

Benares district (West) 

The tahsil of Benares, excluding the 

1 

474,488 

29,406 


municipality and cantonment of 
Benares (583). 


(S. C. 81,171); 

(S. C. 1,752) 


67 

Benares district (Bast) 

The tahsil of Ohandauli (610) 

1 

288,968 

22,175 


(S. 0. 58,760) 

(S. C. 1,099) 

68 

Mirzapur district. 

The tahsils of Chunar and Mirzapur, 

2t 

435,564 
(S.C. 116,352) 

29,019 

(North). 

excluding the municipality of Miraa- 
pur-cwm-Bmdhyaehal (1,747). 


(S. C. 2,784) 



69 

Mirzapur district 

The tahsils of Dndhi and ftobrrtsganj 

1 

257,112 

8,842 

(S. C. 2,134) 

(South). 

(2,621). 


(S.C. 117,361) 

70 

Jaunpur district 

The tahsils of Jaunpur, Kerakat, and 

1 

659,113 

37,802 

(East) 

Mariahu excluding the municipality 


1(8. C. 146,713) 

(8. C, 2,428) 


of Jaunpur (845). 


§ 


71 

Jaunpur district 1 

The tahsils of Machhlishahr and Shah- 

1 

443,868 

27,671 

(West!. 

ganj (705). 


(S.C. 102,418) 

(S. C. 1,884) 

72 

Ghazipur distriot 

The tahsil of Mohammadabad and the 

1 

364,337 

37,188 

(Bast) 

Zamania pargana of the Ghazipur 
tahsil (653). 



(S. C. 2,380) 


7S 

Ghazipur distriot 

The tahsil of Saidpur, and the Ghazi- 

1 

363,790 

26,696 

(West). 

pur and Karanda parganas of the 



(S. C. 2,179) 


Ghazipur tahsil, excluding the 
municipality of Ghazipur (649). 


342,624 
(S. C. 26,732) 

26,052 


74 

Ballia distriot (South) 

The tahsil of Ballia (436) 

I 

(S. C. 456) 

75 

Ballia distriot (North) 

The tahsils of Basra and Bansdih 

1 

511,721 

38,672 

(795). 


(S. C. 04,343) 

(S. C. 2,202) 

76 

Gorakhpur district 

The tahsil of Bansgaon (561)' 

1 

448,336 

22,648 

(South-West). 



(S.C. 108,723) 

(S. C. 1,541) 

77 

Gorakhpur district 

The tahsil of Deoria (682) 

1 

493,403 

35,637 

(South-East). 



(S. C. 70,702) 

(S.C. 1,936) 

78 

Gorakhpur district 

The tahsil of Gorakhpur, excluding 

1 

517,904 

25,855 


(West). 

the municipality, notified area and 


(S. C. 126, 

(S. C. 2,658) 


railway oolony of Gorakhpur (652). 


955)§ 



t Includes one seat reserved for members of the scheduled oastes. 
§ Including municipality. 
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•s 

General 

Extent of Constituency and area in 


population 

square miles. 


including 


J 

scheduled 


Jl 

oastes. 

3 

4 

5 


Name of Constituency, 


1 

JU_. 


Number 
of General 
voters 
including 
scheduled 
castes. 

0 


II. —General Rural —contd 


79 

Gorakhpur district 
(Centre). 

The fcahsil of Hata (572) 


i 

472,799 
(S.C. 83,791) 

80 

Gorakhpur district 
(North). 

The tahsil of Maharajganj (1,239) 

2t 

615,191 
(S.C. 139,708) 

81 

Gorakhpur district 
(North-East). 

The tahsil of Padrauna (928) 

1 

594,272 
(S.C, 96,718) 

82 

Basti district (South- 
East). 

The tahsil of Khalilabad (564) 

1 

371,789 
(S.C. 97,517) 

83 

Basti district (North- 
East). 

The Trans -Rapti traots of Bansi and 
Domariaganj (798). 

1 

434,722 

84 

Basti district (South) 

The Cis-Rapti tracts of Bansi and Do¬ 
mariaganj togethor with two northern 
parganas (Maghar West and Basti 
East) of Basti (672). 

*t 

411,893 

85 

Basti district (West) 

The two southern parganas (Nagar 
East and Mahauli West) of Basti 
and the whole of Harraiva tahsil 
(772). 

1 

497,445 

86 

Azamgarh district 
(West). 

The tahsils of Ahraula and Nizamabad 
(754). 

2 t 

490,822 
(S.C. 130,433) 

87 

Azamgarh district 
(South). 

The tahsila of Deogaon and 

Mohammadahad (743). 

1 | 

I 

433,616 
(S.C. 124,035) 

88 

Azamgarh district 
(North-East). 

The tahsils of Ghosi and Sagri (715) .. 

1 

447,734 
(S.C. 102,726) 

89 

Naini Tal district .. 

| Naini Tal district (2,721) 


1 

226,386 
(S.C. 70,376) 

90 

Almora district 

Almora distriet (5,389) 


2f 

580,144 
(S.C. 121,086)1 

91 

Gftrhwal district 

(South-East). 

The sub-division of Lansdowne (942) 

1 

220,004 

92 

Garhwal district 

(North-West). 

The sub-divisions of Pauri and Chamoli 
(4,040). 

1 

309,269 

93 

Lucknow district .. 

Lucknow district, excluding the muni¬ 
cipality and cantonment of Lucknow 
and the Charbagh and Alambagh 
notified area (967). 

1 

461,069 
(S.C. 189,772) 

94 

Unao distriot (West) 

The tahsils of Safipur and Unao (800) 

1 

338,368 
(S.C. 96,139) 

95 

Unao district (East) 

The tahsil of Hasanganj (436) 

1 

202,812 
(S. C, 73,930) 

96 

Unao district (South) 

The tahsil of Purwa (551) 


1 

237,167 
(S.C. 70,644) 

97 

Rae Bareli district 
(North-East). 

The tahsils of Maharajganj and Salon 
(909). 

2f 

441,665 
(S.C. 158,887) | 

98 

Rae Bareli distriet 
(South-West). 

The tahsils of Dalmau and 
(840). 

Rae Bareli 

1 

441,690 
(S.C. 123,038) ( 

99 

Bfordoi district 

(North-West). 

The tahsils of Kilgrain and Shahabad 
(1,134). 

1 

470,732 
(S.C. 127,775) 


22,171 
(S. C. 1,440) 
28,984 
[8. C. 3,820) 
35,753 
(S. C. 3,449) 
18,664 
(S. C. 1,944) 
36,606 
(S. C. 3,333) 

30,924 
(S. C. 4,002) 


34,807 

(S. C. 4,246) 


38,299 
(S. C. 3,727) 

33,836 

(8. C. 4,261) 

40,437 
(S. C. 3,928) 

30,346 
(S/C. 6,999) 
105,098 
C. 14,982) 
48,242 
(S. C. 5,247) 
66,960 
(S. O. 6,831) 
59,009 

(S. C. 19,716) 


43,2)0 
(8. C. 9,168) 
28,660 
(8. C. 7,732) 
30,688 
(8. C. 6,444) 
48,349 


51,883 


54,459 
(8. C. 9,102) 


f Includes one seat reserved tor members of the scheduled oastes. 
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0 . 

General 

population 

Number 
of General 




Extent of Constituency and area in 


including 

including 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

square miles. 


scheduled 

1 




§ 02 

castes. 

castes. 

i 

2 


3 

4 

5. 

6 




II. —General Rural— concld. 



100 

Hardoi 

district 1 

The tahsii of Sandila (558) 

1 

238,901 i 

27,080 


(South-East). 


(S. C. 98,762) (S. C. 8,908> 

101 

Hardoi 

district 

The tahsii of Hardoi (G31) 

1 

291,916 

34,929 


(Centre). 




(S.C. 128,286) 

(S. C. 11,247> 

102 

Sitapur 

district 

The tahsils of Sitapur and Misrikh, 

at 

483,608 

63,858 


(North-West). 

excluding the municipality and can- 

(S.C. 192,909)§ 

(S. C. 18,749) 




tonment of Sitapur (1,139). 




103 

Sitapur 

district 

The tahsii of Biswan (566) 

i 

240,072 

28,939 

104 

(East). 



(S.C. 88,719) 

(S.C. 7,017) 

Sitapur 

district 

The tahsii of Sidhauli (541) 

i 

247,753 

33,323 

105 

(South). 



(S.C. 85,783) 

(S. C. 8,522) 

Kheri 

district 

The tahsils of Lakhimpur and 

i 

551,185 

62,528 


(South-West), 

Mohamdi (1,720). 


(S. C. 204,051) 

(S.C. 16,166) 

106 

Kheri 

district 

The tahsii of Nighasan (1,248) 

i 

247,272 

22,753 

107 

(North-East). 


'(S. C. 70,262) 

(S.C. 4,201) 

Fvzabad 

district 

The tahsils of Fyzabad and Bikapur, 

i 

471,093 

48,475 


(West). 


excluding the municipality and 
cantonment of Fyzabad-cum-Ajo- 


(S. C. 127,600) 

(S.C. 7,088) 

108 

Fyzabad 


dhya (825). 




district 

The tahsils of Akbarpnr and Tanda ! 

at 

649,981 

52,667 

(S.C. 6.950) 

109 

(East). 


(898). 

(S. C. 168,386) 

Sultanpur 

district 

The tahsii of Kadipur (442) 

i 

243,623 

20,896 


(East). 



(S. C. 67,325) 

(S.C. 2,057) 

110 

Sultanpur 

district 

The tahsii of Musafirkhana, excluding 

i 

335,028 

28,093 


(West). 


the pargana of Isauli and the tahsii 
of Amethi (664). 



(S.C. 4,646) 

111 

Sultanpur 

district 

The tahsii of Sultanpur anri the Isauli 

i 

340,675 

£8,157 

112 

(Centre). 


pargana of the Musafirkhana tahsii 
(596). 



(S.C. 2,938) 

Bahraich 

district 

The tahsii of Nanpara and the Tulsipur, 

i 

531,078 

60,507 

113 

(North). 


Bliinga and Bahraich parganas of the 
Bahraich tahsii, excluding the muni¬ 
cipality of Bahraich (1,706). 



(S. C. 10,344) 

Bahraich 

district 

The tahsii of Kaisarganj and the 

i 

403,660 

41,842 

114 

(South). 


Ikauna pargana of the Bahraich tah¬ 
sii (937). 



(S.C. 6,342) 

Gonda 

district 

The tahsii of Gonda (619) 

i 

342,103 

40,022 

115 

(West). 



(S.C. 75,628) 

(S.C. 4,709) 

Gonda 

district 

The tahsii of Tarabganj (663) 

i 

341,478 

32,108 

110 

(South). 




(S.C. 61,316) 

(S.C. 3,070) 

Gonda 

district 

The tahsii of Utraula (1,560) 

2f 

610,287 

55,568 

117 

(North-East). 

(S. C. 110,002) 

(S.C. 7,449) 

Partabgarh 

district 

Tho tahsii of Kpnda (546) 

1 

283,693 

32,612 

118 

(West). 



(S. C. 86,003) 

(S.C. 4,307) 

■ Partabgarh 

district 

The tahsils of Partabgarh and Patti 

1 

520,619 

69,248 

ns 

(East). 


(897). 


(S. C. 136,697) 

(S.C. 6,244) 

1 Bara Banki 

district 

The tahsils of Hydergarh and Bamsane- 

1 

437,583 

62,752 

12C 

(South). 


highat (877). 


(S. C. 150,606) 

(S.C. 13,335) 

1 Bara Banki 

district 

The tahsils of Fatehpur and Nawab- 

at 

438,824 

55,693 


(North). 


ganj (879). 

(S. C. 148,721) 

(S. C. 14,000) 


f Inoludes one seat reserved for members of the scheduled castes. 


§ Including the municipality and cantonment of Sitapur 
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B.—MUHAMMADAN CONSTITUENCIES. 


d 

55 

1 

$ 

1 

1 

Name of Constituency, j 

1 

1 

Extent of Constituency. 

1 

1 

Number of 
seats. 

- 

Muham¬ 

madan 

popu¬ 

lation. 

Number 

of 

Muham¬ 

madan 

voters. 

L 

2 

1 

3 

4 

6 

6 

i ; 

Moorut-curn-Hapur-cxm- 
Bulandshahr-cum-Khur- 
ja-c?«n-Nagina cities. 

I.—Muhammadan Urban. 

The municipalities of Hapur, Buland- 
shahr, Khurja and Nagina and the 
municipality and cantonment of 
Meerut. 

1 

114,956 

20,734 

2 

Dehra Dun-euin-Hard- 
war-cwm-Saharanpur- 
ettm-Muzaffaraagar 
cities. 

The municipalities of Saharanpur, Mu- 
zaffarnagar and Hardwar Union and 
the municipality and cantonment of 
Dehra Dun. 

1 

81,327 

12,616 

3 

Monidabad'Cuw*Amroha- 
cwm-Chandauai cities. 

The municipalities of Moradabad, Am- 
roha and Chandausi. 

1 

103,991 

14,816 

4 

Bareilly-cum-Pilibhit 

cities. 

The municipality of Pilibhit and the 
municipality and cantonment of Ba¬ 
reilly 

1 

89,947 

11,632 


Budaun-cum-Shahjahan- 
pur-cum-Sambhal cities, 

The municipalities of Budaun and Sam- 
bhal and the municipality and can¬ 
tonment of Shahjahanpur. 

1 

103,307 

10,953 

« 

Agra-cum-Farrukhabad- 
cum-Etawah cities. 

The municipalities and cantonments of 
Agra and Farrukhabad cum Fateh, 
garb and the municipality of Etawah. 

1 

110,099 

13,638 

7 

Aligarh -cum- H athras* 
caw-Muttra cities. 

The municipalities of Koil-Aligarh, 
and Hathras and the munici¬ 
pality and cantonment of Muttra. 

1 

65,260 

11,345 

8 

Cawnpore city 

The municipality and cantonment of 
Cawnpore and the notified area of 
Juhi. 

1 

72,695 

25,174 

9 

Allahabad-ctm-Jhansi 

cities. 

The municipalities and cantonments of 
AUahabad and Jhansi and the noti¬ 
fied area of Garhia Phatak. 

1 

79,133 

15,247 

10 

Benares-owm-Mirzapur 

cities. 

The municipality and cantonment of 
Benares and the municipality of Mir- 
zapur-c«/«-Bindhyachal. 

1 

74,893 

7,978 

11 

Ghazipur-c u m • Jaunpur- 
cum-Gorakhpur cities. 

The municipalities of Ghazipur and 
Jaunpur and the municipality, noti¬ 
fied area and railway colony of Go¬ 
rakhpur. 

1 

47,472 

6,202 

12 

Lucknow city 

The municipality and cantonment of 
Lucknow and the Charbagh and 
Alambagh notifiod area. 

1 

108,123 

20,953 

13 

Fyzabad-curo-Sitapur- 
cum-Babraich cities. 

The municipalities and cantonments of 
Sitapur and Fyzabad-cim-Ajodhya 
and the municipality of Bahraich. 

1 

44,813 

5,468 
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*o 

Muham- 

Number 

S5 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 


madan 

of 

flS 

•c 


and area in square miles. 

a 

|i 

poptl- 

Muham. 

m 

00 



lation. 

madan 

Toters. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



II.—Muhammadan Rural. 




14 

JJeli ra Dun district and 

Dehra Dun district, excluding the mu- 

1 

113,679 

9,62ft 

Saharanpur district 

(East). 

nicipality and cantonment of Dehra 
Dun and the Boorkee tahsil of the 






Saharanpur district, excluding the 
municipality of Hard war Union 
(1,895). 





16 

Saharanpur district 

The tahsil of Saharanpur, excluding the 

1 

90,534 

7,651 


(North). 

municipality of Saharanpur (626). 



16 

Saharanpur district 

(South-West). 

The tahsils of Deoband and Nakur 

1 

114,657 

11,542 


(801). 




17 

Muzaffarnagar district 

The tahsils of Jansath and Muzaffar- 

1 

127,670 

12,009 

(East). 

nagar, excluding the municipality of 
Muzaffarnagar (916). 





.18 

Muzaffarnagar district 

The tahsils of Budhana and Knirana 

1 

116,263 

10,795 


(West). 

(738). 




19 

Meerut district (East) .. 

The tahsils of Hapur, Mawana and 

I 

148,492 

11,305 

Meerut, excluding the municipality 
of Hapur and the municipality and 








cantonment of Meerut (1,100). 




20 

Meerut district (WeBt) .. 

The tahsils of Baghpat, Sardhana and 

1 

163,070 

10,56® 

• 

Ghaziabad (1,193). 




21 

Bulandshahr district 

The tahsils of Bulandshahr and Anup- 

1 

118,109 

6,40® 

(East). 

shahr, excluding the municipality of 
Bulandshahr (934). 





22 

Bulandshahr district 

The tahsils of Sikandarabad and Khurja, 

I 

71,934 

5,17ft 

(West). 

excluding the municipality of Khur¬ 
ja (977). 


• 



23 

Aligarh district ' . - 

Aligarh district, excluding the munici- 

1 

113,025 

6.546 

palities of Hathras and Koil-AIigarh 
(1,947). 






24 

Muttra and Agra districts 

Muttra and Agra districts excluding 

1 

103,194 

8,013 

the municipalities and cantonments 
of Muttra and Agra (3,299). 






26 

Mainpuri and Etah dis- 

Mainpuri and Etali districts (3,392) . . 

1 

135,065 

8,286 


tricts. 





26 i 

Naini Tal and Almora and 

Naini Tal and Almora districts and the 

1 

116,891 

10,880 

Bareilly (North) districts. 

tahsil of Baheri in the Bareilly dist¬ 
rict (8,110). 





27 

Bareilly district (East, 

The tahsils of Aonla, Bareilly, Faridpur 

1 

159,293 

10,386 

South and West). 

i 

and Nawabganj, excluding the 
municipality and cantonment of 







| Bareilly (1.579) 
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<4-1 

<=> 

Muham- 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 

£A 

madan 


and area in square miles. 

i s 

p°pu- 


'A 

lation. 

2 

3 

4 

5 1 


Number 

of 

Muham¬ 

madan. 

voters. 
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II. —Muhammadan Rural— contd. 


28 

Bijnor distriot (South- 
East). 

The tahsils of Nagina and Dhampur, 
excluding the municipality of 

Nagina (911). 

1 j 

1 

147,597 

9,803 

29 

Garhwal and Bijnor 
(North-West) districts. 

Garhwal district and the tahsils of 
Bijnor and Najibabad in the Bijnor 
district (6,494). 

1 

155,002 

13,320 

30 

Moradabad distriot 

(North-Wost). 

The tahsils of Hasanpur and Amroha, 
excluding the municipality of 
Amroha (934). 

1 

' 

107,370 

9,713 

31 

Moradabad distriot 

(North-East). 

1 The tahsils of Thakurdwara and Morad¬ 
abad, excluding the municipality 
of Moradabad (553). 

1 

114,715 

9,952 

32 

Moradabad district 

(South-East) 

The tahsils of Bilari and Sambbal, ex¬ 
cluding the municipalities of 

Chandausi and Sambhal (802). 

1 

121,995 

10,295 

33 

Budaun distriot (West).. 

The tahsils of Bisauli, Gunnaur and 
Sahaswan (1,142), 

1 

86,338 

8,257 

34 

Budaun district (East) .. 

Tho tahsils of Budaun and Dataganj, 
excluding the municipality of 
Budaun (868). 

1 

67,961 

6,747 

35 

Shahjahanpur district ., 

Shahjahanpur district, excluding the 
municipality and cantonment of 
Shahjahanpur (1,766). 

1 

90,230 

7,603 

36 

Pilibhit district 

Pilibhit district, excluding the munici¬ 
pality of Pilibhit (1,349). 

1 

69,720 

6,238 

37 

Farrukhabad district .. 

! 

Farrukhabad district, excluding the 

municipality and cantonment of 
Farrukhabad-cMm-Fatehgarh ( 1 ,643). 

1 

91,886 

8,886 

. 

38 

Etawah and Cawnpore 
districts. 

Etawah district, excluding the munici¬ 
pality of Etawah, and Cawnpore 
district, excluding the municipality 
and cantonment of Cawnpore and 
the hotifled area of Juhi (4,047). 

1 

91,489 

6,420 

39 

Fatebpur and Banda dist. 
riots. 

Fatehpur and Banda districts (4,500). 

1 

119,413 

11,045 

i 

40 

Allahabad district (South- 
West). 

Allahabad district, excluding the tahsils 
of Handia and Phulpur, and the Mu¬ 
nicipality and Cantonment of Allah¬ 
abad ,2,262.) 

1 

113,329 

11,732 

41 

Jhansi, Jalaun and 

Hamirpur districts. 

Jhansi, Jalaun and Hamirpur districts, 
excluding the municipality and 
cantonment of Jhansi and the noti¬ 
fied area of Garhia Phatak (7,606). 

1 

77,632 

6,843 

42 

Jaunpur-cum-Allahabad 

J (North-East ) district. 

I 

Jaunpur district, and the tahsils of 
Handia and Phulpur of the Al¬ 
lahabad district, excluding the 
municipality of Jaunpur (2,135). 

1 

132,191 

7,401 


Serial No. 
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36 



Number 

of 

Muham¬ 

madan 

voters. 

6 


II.— Muhammadan Rural— contd. 


43 

Benares and Mirzapur 
districts. 

Benares district, excluding the munici¬ 
pality and cantonment of Benares, 
and Mirzapur district excluding 
the municipality of Mirzapur-eusi- 
Bindhyachal (5,461). 

1 

82,156 

3,351 

44 

Ghazipur and Ballia dist¬ 
ricts. 

Ghazipur district, excluding the munici¬ 
pality of Ghazipur, and Ballia 
district (2,533). 

1 

128,191 

10,725 

45 

Gorakhpur district (West) 

The tahsils of Gorakhpur, Maharajganj 
and Bansgaon, excluding the 

municipality, notified area and 
railway colony of Gorakhpur 
(2,452b, 

i 

148,202 

6,046 

46 

Gorakhpur district (East) 

The tahsils of Kata, Padrauna and 

Dooria (2,092). 

i 

201,810 

8,402 

47 

Basti district (West) 

The tahsils of Domariaganj and Harrai- 
ya (i,090). 

i 

134,698 

9,776 

48 

Basti district (South-East) 

The tahsils of Khalilabad and Basti 
(1,116). 

] 

135,387 

8,760 

49 

Basti district (North- 
East). 

The tahsil of Bansi (613) 

i 

91,404 

5,614 

50 

Azamgarh district (West) 

The tahsils of Ahraula, Deogaon and 
Nizamabad (1,139). 

i 

92,962 

8,526 

51 

Azamgarh district (East) 

The tahsils of Gbosi, Mohammadabad 
and Sagri (1,073). 

1 

97,543 

7,642 

51! 

Lucknow and Un&o dist¬ 
ricts. 

Lucknow district, excluding the muni¬ 
cipality and cantonment of 

Lucknow, the Charbagh and Alatn- 
bagh notifiod area and Unao district 
(2,764). 

i 

138,508 

14,113 

53 

Rae Bareli district 

Rae Bareli district (1,749) 

i 

90,772 

9,147 

54 

Si ta pur district 

Sitapur district, excluding the munici¬ 
pality and cantonment of Sitapur 
(2,246). 

1 

167,886 

16,341 

55 

Hardoi district 

Hardoi district (2,323) 

i 

126,077 

11,385 

56 

Kheri district 

Kberi district (2,968) 

i 

146,022 

12,114 

67 

Fyzabad district 

Fyzabad district, excluding the munici¬ 
pality and cantonment of Fyzabad- 
CMM-Ajodhya (1,723). 

1 

117,997 

11,018 

68 

Gonda district (South- 
West). 

The tahsils of Gonda and Tarabganj 
(1,282). 

i 

102,983 

8,760 

69 

Gonda district (North- 
East). 

The taheil of Utraula (1,560) 

i 

179,152 

15,560 
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1 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square miles. 

Number of 
seats. 

Muham¬ 

madan 

popu¬ 

lation. 

Number 

of 

Muham- 
in a dan. 
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i 

2 

3 

* 

6 

6 


II.- 

-Muhammadan Rural— concld. 




80 

Bahraioh district (North) 

The tahsil of Nanpara (1,026) 

1 

91,082 

7,734 

81 

Bahraich distriot (South) 

The tahsils of Bahraioh and Kaisarganj, 
excluding the municipality of 
Bahraich (1,614). 

1 

137,100 

12,262 

62 

Sultanpur district 

Sultanpur district (1,712) .. 

1 

123,876 

11,926 

03 

Partabgarh district 

Partabgarh distriot (1,442) 

1 

102,021 

12,140 

64*| 

Bara Banki district 

Bara Banki distriot (1,766) 

1 

187,372 

16,982 


0.—SCHEDULED CASTE CONSTITUENCIES. 


The seats reserved for the soheduled castes will be reserved in plural member General oonstitu- 
enoies, one seat in each oonstitueno v (as shown below) being reserved for a member of the scheduled oat tea. 





'o 

Sohe- 

No. of 




|a 

duled 

sohe* 

Serial 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

caste 

duled 

No. 



f§ 

!Z5 * 

popu- 

caste 




lation. 

voters. 

1 

2 

3 Sr 

4 

6 

6 


I.—General Urban. 


Luoknow City 

The municipality and cantonment of 
Lucknow and the Charbagh and 
Alambagh notified area. 

1 

38,997 

1,749 

Cawnpore City 

The municipality and cantonment of 
Cawnpore and the Juhi notified area. 

1 


10,406 

Agra City 

The municipality and cantonment of 
Agra. 

1 

40,063 

1,094 

Allahabad City 

The municipality and cantonment of 
Allahabad. 

II. —General Rural, 

(Area in square milos.) 

1 

31,867 

136,621 

(b) 

2,201 

Sah&r&npur district 

(South-East). 

The tahsils of Roorkee and Deoband 
excluding the municipality of Har¬ 
dwar Union (1,091). 

1 

2,927 

Bulandshahr district 

(South-West.) 

The tahsils of Khurja and Sikandar- 
bad, excluding the municipality of 
Khurja (977). 

1 

96,971 

4,336 


la) Includes the municipality and cantonment of Hardwar Union. 

lb) Include* th® municipality of Khurja. 

H 
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Soho- 




No. 

duled 

Serial 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 

of 

Caste 

No. 

and area in square miles. 

scats. 

popu-. 
lation. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


II. —General Kural— contd. 


7 

Mainpuri district (North* 
East). 

The tahsils of Mainpuri and Bhorgaon 
(845). 

1 

76,222 

8 

Agra district (North 
East). 

The tahsils of Agra, Itmadpur and 
J'irozabad, excluding the munici¬ 
pality and cantonment of Agra 
(687). 

1 

96,641 

9 

Budaun district (East) .. 

The tahsils of Budaun and Dataganj, 
excluding the municipality of 
Budaun (868). 

1 

(a) 

76,594 

> 

10 

Jalaun district 

Jalaun district (1,519) 

1 

124,580 

11 

Mirzapur district (North) 

The tahsils of Ghunar and Mirzapur 
excluding the municipality of Mirza- 
pur-cim- Bindhyachal (1,747), 

1 

116,352 

12 

Gorakhpur district 

(North). 

The tahail of Maharajganj (1,239) 

1 

139,708 

13 

Basti district (South) .. 

The Cis-Rapti tracts of Bansi and 
Domaiiaganj together with two 
northern parganas (Maghar West 
and Basti East) of Basti (672). 

1 


14 

Azamgarh district (West) 

The tahsils of Ahraula and Nizamabad 
(764). 

1 

130,433 

16 

Almora district 

Almora district (5,389) 

1 

121,085 

16 

! 

Ra© Bareli district (North- 
East). 

The tahsils of Maharajganj and Salon 
(909). 

1 

168,887 

(ft) 

192,909 

17 

Sitapur district (North- 
West). 

The tahsils of Sitapur and Misrikh, 
excluding the municipality and 
cantonmen t of Sitapur (1,139). 

J 

18 

Fyz&b&d district (East) 

The tahsils of Akbarpur and Tanda 
(898). 

1 

168,386 

10 

Gonda district (North- 
East). 

The tahsil of Utraula (1,560) 

1 

110,002 

20 

Baia Banki district 
(North). 

The tahsils of Jfatehpur and Nawab- 
ganj (8711). 

1 

148,721 


(a) Includes the municipality of Budaun. 
b) Includes the municipality and cantonment of Sitapur. 


No. of 
sche¬ 
duled 
casto 
voters. 

e 


6,249 

3.966 

• 

6,011 

7,796 

2,784 

3,620 

4,002 

3,727 

14,982 

10,119 

18,749 

6.966 

7,449 

14,000 
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E.—ANGLO-INDIAN CONSTITUENCY. 


Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

Number 

of 

Popula¬ 

tion, 

Approxi¬ 

mate, 

number 

1 

2 

i 

seats. 

3 

4 

of voters. 

6 

The United Provinces Anglo- 

The United Provinces 

i 

11,263 

2,739 

Indian Constituency. 

I 





X. Qualifications of electors .—Being an Anglo-Indian in the province, who possesses the franchise 
■ qualifications required under the Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1936. 

2. Qualifications of candidates ,—Being an eleotor in the constituency, who possesses the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1936, 

3. Returning Officer .—The District Officer. 

4 . Method of election .—Postal ballot. 


F.—EUROPEAN CONSTITUENCY. 

The constituency will be a dual member constituency, covering the whole aroa of the United Pro 
vinces. 






Approxi- 



Number 

Popu- 

mate 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

of 

lation. 

number 



seatB. 


of voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

The United Provinces European 
Constituency. 

The United Provinces 

2 

22,043 

4,596 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being a European in the province, who possesses the franchise qualifi 
aations required under the Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1936. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifica 
timn required under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1936. 

Returning Officer .—The Secretary, Legislative Assembly. 

Method of election .—Postal ballot. 

G — INDIAN CHRISTIAN CONSTITUENCY. 

The constituency will be a dual member constituency covering the whole area of the Unitec 

Provinces. 


Name 'of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

Number 

of 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

number 

1 

2 

seats. 

3 

4 

of voters. 
6 

The United Provinces Indian 


, 

170,216 

36,000 

Christian Constituency. 

j The United Provinces 

l 2 




1. Qualifications of electors. —Being an Indian Christian in the province, who possesses the qualifiot 
tiona prescribed in the Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifica 
tions requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1938. 

3. Returning Officer. —The District Officer. 

4. Yethod of election .—Direct.ina territorial constituency, the cumulative vote being employee 
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H.—COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

II 

Extent of Constituency. 

3 

Number 

of 

seats. 

4 

Approximate 
number of 
voters. 

0 

1 

The Upper India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. 

Non-territorial 

2 

OS 

2 

The United Provinces Chamber of 
Commerce and the Merchants’ 
Chamber of the United Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Non-territorial 

1 

Unoertain. 


1. Qualifications of electors .—The qualifications set out in tho Appendix to Chapter IX of tbs 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

2. Qualifications of candidates.—The qualifications set out in the Appendix to Chapter IX of the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

3. Returning Officer .—District Magistrate, Cawnpore. 

4. Method of election .—By postal ballot. 


I.—LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCIES. 


ferial 

No 

1 

; 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency. 

3 | 

Number 

of 

seats. 

4 

| Approximate 
number 
of 

voter*. 

5 

1 

The British Indian Association of 
Oudh. 

The province of Oudh .. 

4 

130 

2 

The Agra Province Zamindars’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Allahabad. 

The province of Agra .. 

2 

133 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being a member of the British Indian Association of Oudb, or of the 
Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad, as the case may be, who in the year preceding the 
preparation of the electoral roll was assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs. 10,000. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in either constituency who possesses the q nalHln a- 
tions requisite under the Fifth Sohedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 


3. Returning Officer .—Secretary of the Association concerned, subject to the control of the looal 
Government through the District Magistrate of Lucknow or Allahabad, as the case may be. 

4. Method of election .—Direot by the distributive vote. 
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J.—LABOUR CONSTITUENCIES. 


| 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of 1 

Constituency. 

3 

Number of 
members. 

4 

Approximate 
number of 
voters, 
j 6 


I.—Trade Union Constituency, 


i j 

j Trade Union Constituency .. 

The United 

Provinces. 

1 

j 13,000 


II. —Special Labour Constituencies. 


Cawnpore Industrial Factory Labour 

Factories in 

1 

35,000 

Constituency. 

Cawnpore. 


26,000 

Industrial Labour in Lucknow, Agra, 

Factories in 

1 

Aligarh and Allahabad. 

Lucknow Agra, 
Aligarh and 
Allahabad. 




1. Qualifications of electors .— 

(t) Trade Union Constituency .—Having attained the age of 21 years, and being a membe 
of a trade union registered in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh which satisfic 
the conditions laid down in paragraph 495 of the Report of the Indian Delimitatio 
Committee, who possesses the qualifications laid down in paragraph 498 of that Report 
(ii) Cawnpore Industrial Factory Labour Constituency .—Being a labourer employed in ; 
factory as defined in tho Indian Factories Act, and Bituato in Cawnpore, who possesse 
tho qualifications set out in paragraph 498 of the Report of the Indian Delimitatio'. 
Committee, providod that if ho is a member of a registered trade union, he will not b 
qualified to bo an elector in tills constituency. 

(in) Industrial Labour Constituency of Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh and Allahabad .— Being 
labourer employed in any factory as defined in tho Indian Factories Act, and situate ii 
any of the cities of Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh and Allahabad, who possesses th 
qualifications set out in paragraph 498 of tho Report of the Indian Delimitation Com 
rnittee, providod that if ho is a member of a registered trade union, he will not b 
qualified to bo an elector in this constituency. 

2, Qualifications of candidates .—Tho qualifications set out in paragraphs 501-602 of th 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

8, Returning Officer .—The Director of Industries, in his capacity as Registrar of Trade Union 
for No. (1) and in his capacity as Labour Commissioner for Nos. (2) and( 3). 

4. Method of election .—Direct in territorial constituencies. 

K.—UNIVERSITY CONSTITUENCY. 


1 

Serial 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of 

1 Number of 

| Approximate 
number of 

No. 

Constituency. 

members. 

voters. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Universities of Allahabad, Lucknow 

Non-territorial 

1 

1,700 


and Agra. 





]. Qualifications of electors ,—Being resident in India and a member of the Court or Executive 
Council or of the Academic Council or of the Academic Board of any of the Universities of Allahabad 
Lucknow or Agra ; or being resident in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and a graduate of not 
less than seven years standing of any of the said Universities whose name is included in the register ol 
jrxduatea of the University in question. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Boing an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifioa. 
tions required under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Secretary, Legislative Assembly. 

4. Method of election .— Postal ballot. 
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Part n. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

[The figures 3, 6 and 9 shown in heavy type before certain constituencies represent the sugges¬ 
tions advanced by the local Government as to the constituencies to be prescribed in an order under 
tho provisions of Schedule V, paragraph 18, of the Government of India Act, 1935, by the Governor 
acting in his discretion, as the constituencies to bo filled for three, six or nine years respectively on 
the occasion of the first election under the new constitution.] 



Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

2 

3 


Approximate 
number of 
voters 
in the 

Constituency. 

4 


I.—General Urban. 

Dehra Dun cum Saharanpur cum j The municipalities and canton- 
Meerut cum Moradabad cam | ments of Dehra Dun, Meerut and 

Aligarh cum Muttra cities. Muttra, the municipalities of 

I Saharanpur, Moradabad and 
] Koil-Aligarh. 


Agra cum Farrukhabad 
Allahabad cities. 


Jhansi cum Cawnpore cities 


cum Tho municipalities and canton¬ 

ments of Agra, Farrukhabad 
cum Fatohgarh and Allahabad. 

,. The municipality and canton¬ 

ment of Jhansi and the notified 
area of Garhia Phatak ; 

The municipality and canton¬ 

ment of Cawnpore and the Juhl 
notified area. 


4 Lucknow cam Shahjahanpur cum 
Bareilly cities. 


Benares cum Mirzapur cum Go¬ 
rakhpur cum Fyzabad cities. 


The municipalities and canton¬ 
ments of Lucknow (including the 
Charbaghand Alambagh notifi¬ 
ed area), Shahjahanpur and 
Bareilly. 

The municipalities and canton¬ 
ments of Benares and Fyzabad 
cum Ajodhya; 

The municipality of Mirzapur 
cum Bindhyaehal ; and 

Tho municipality, notified area, 
and railway colony of Gorakh¬ 
pur. 


General. 

788 


II. —General Rural. 




(Area in square miles). 


3 6 

Saharanpur district 

Saharanpur district oxcluding the 

238 



municipality of Saharanpur. 

(2,133). 


3 7 

Muasffarnagardistrict .. 

Muzaffarnagar district (1,654) 

260 
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Serial No. 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency and area 
in square miles. 

3 

Approximate 
number of 
voter* 
in the 
Constituency. 

4 


II.—General Rural— contd. 

General. 

6 8 

Bulandshahr district .. 

Bulandshahr district (1,911) 

326 

3 9 

Meerut district 

Meerut district, excluding the mu¬ 
nicipality and cantonment of 
Meerut (2,293). 

194 

3 10 

Moradabad district 

Moradabad distriot, excluding the 
municipality of Moradabad 
(2,299). 

284 

9 11 

Budaun and Bareilly districts 

Budaun distriot; Bareilly district, 
excluding the municipality and 
cantonment of Bareilly (3,689). 

446 

6 12 

PQibhit and Shahjahanpur dis¬ 
tricts. 

Pilibhit district; Shahjahanpur 
district, excluding the municipali¬ 
ty and cantonment of Shah¬ 
jahanpur (3,116). 

314 

3 IS 

Dehra Dun and Bijnor districts .. 

Dehra Dun distriot, excluding the 
municipality and cantonment 
of Dehra Dun ; Bijnor district 
(2,982). 

296 

9 14 

Farrnkhabad and Etawah districts 

Farrukhabad distriot, excluding 
the municipality and canton¬ 
ment of Farrukhabad-eum- 
Fatehgarh} Etawah district 
(3,332). 

• 462 

3 IS 

Oawnpore district 

Cawnpore district, excluding the 
municipality and cantonment 
of Cawnpore and the Juhi 
notified area (2,368). 

332 

6 10 

Allahabad district 

Allahabad district, exoluding the 
municipality and cantonment 
of Allahabad (2,847). 

316 

9 17 

Fatehpur and Banda districts .. 

Fatehpur district and Banda dis¬ 
triot (4,506). 

393 

00 

CD 

Hamirpur, Jhansj, and Jalaun dis¬ 
tricts. 

Hamirpur district; Jh&nsi distriot 
excluding the municipality and 
cantonment of Jhansi and the 
notified area of Garhia Phatak ; 
and Jalaun distriot (7,606). 

276 

6 19 

Aligarh district 

Aligarh district, excluding the 
municipality of Koil-Aligarh 
(1,947). 

368 
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Serial No. 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency and area 
in square miles. 

3 

Approximate 
number of 
▼oters 
in the 

Constituency. 

4 


*11.—General Rural — ooncld. 

General. 

0 20 

Muttra and AgTa districts 

Muttra distriot, excluding the 
municipality and cantonment 
of Muttra; Agra district, exolud- 
ing the municipality and can¬ 
tonment of Agra (3,299). 

506 

9 21 

Mainpuri and Etah districts 

Mainpuri and Etah districts 
(3,392). 

406 

0 22 

Naini Tal, Almora and Garhwal 
districts. 

Naini Tal, Almora and Garhwal 
districts (13,722). 

307 

6 23 

Gorakhpur district 

Gorakhpur district, excluding the 
municipality, notified area and 
railway colony of Gorakhpur 
(4,634). 

486 

3 24 

Basti district 

Basti district (2,806) 

323 

0 25 

Azamgarh and Ballia districts .. 

Azamgarh and Ballia districts 
(3,443). 

276 

6 26 

Jaunpur and Mirzapur districts .. 

Jaunpur district; Mirzapur dis. 
trict, excluding the municipality 
of Mirzapur cum Bindhyachal 
(5,918). 

295 

0 27 

Benares and Ghazipur districts .. 

Benares district, excluding the 
municipality and cantonment 
of Benares; Ghazipur distriot 
(2,395). 

331 

3 28 

Rae Bareli district 

Rae Bareli district (1,749) 

233 

0 29 

Lucknow and Unao districts 

Lucknow district, excluding the 
municipality and oantonmont 
of Lucknow' and the Charbagh 
and Alambagh notified area ; 
Unao district (2,754). 

346 

3 30 

Sitapur district 

Sitapur district (2,246). 

240 

6 31 

Hardoi and Kheri districts 

Hardoi and Kheri district# 
(5,291). 

322 

0 32 

Fyzabad and Bara Banki districts 

Fyzabad district, excluding the 
municipality and cantonment 
of Fyzabad-etttn-Ajodhya; Bara 
Banki district (3,479). 

285 

6 33 

Babraioh and Gonda districts 

Bahraich and Gonda districts 
(5,481). 

287 

3 34 

Sultanpnr and Partabgarh districts 

Sultanpnr and Partabgarh districts 

(3,154). 

265 
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Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

2 

3 


Approximate 
numbor of 
voters 
in tho 

Constituency. 

4 


III.—Muhammadan Urban. 


35 Dehra Dun cum Saharanpur cum 
Meerut cum Moradabad cum 
Bareilly cum Shahjahanpur ci¬ 
ties. 


Muhammadan. 


The municipalities and canton¬ 
ments of Dehra Dun, Meerut, 
Bareilly and Shahjahanpur; 

The municipalities of Saharanpur 
and Moradabad. 


9 30 Aligarh cum Muttra cum Agra The municipality of Koil-Aligarh; 

cum Farrukhabad cum Jhansi 

cities. The municipalities and canton- 

mentB of Muttra, Agra, and 
Farrukhabad cum Fatehgarh; 

The municipality and cantonment 
of Jhansi, and the notified area 
of Garhia Phatak. 


Allahabad cum Cawnpore cities .. 


Tho municipalities and canton¬ 
ments of Allahabad and 
Cawnpore, and tho Juhi notified 
area. 


3 38 Lucknow City 


The municipality and cantonment 
of Lucknow, and tho Cbarbagh 
and Alambagh notified area. 


39 Benares cum Mirzapur cum Gorakh- The municipalities and canton- 
pur cum Fyzabad cities. ments of Benares, and 

Fyzabad cum Ajodhya. 

The municipality of Mirzapur 
cum Bindhyachal, and the 
municipality, notified area, 
and railway colony of Gorakh¬ 
pur. 

IV.—Muhammadan Rural. 


Dehra Dun, Saharanpur, MuzaSar- 
nagar and Meerut districts. 


Bulandshahr district 


Dehra Dun district, excluding 
the municipality and cantonment 
of Dehra Dun ; Saharanpur dis¬ 
trict excluding the municipality 
of Saharanpur ; Muzafiarnagar 
district, and Meerut district, 
excluding the municipality and 
cantonment of Meerut (7,269 
square miles). 

Bulandshahr district (1,911 square 
miles). 
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Serial No. 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency and area 
in square miles. 

3 

Approximate 
number of 
voters 
in tho 
Constituency. 

4 


IV.—Muhammadan Rural— contd. 

Muhammadan. 

e 42 

Aligarh, Muttra, Agra, Mainpuri, 
Etah, Farrukhabad* Etawah and 
Cawnpore districts. 

71 

Aligarh district, excluding the 
municipality of Koil-Aligarh; 
Muttra district, excluding the 
municipality and cantonment 
of Muttra ; Agra district, exclud¬ 
ing the municipality and can¬ 
tonment of Agra; Mainpuri, 
Etah and Etawah districts ; Far- 
rukhabad district, excluding the 
municipality and cantonment 
of Farrukhabad cum Fateh- 

garh, and Cawnpore district, ex¬ 
cluding the municipality and 
cantonment of Cawnpore and 
the Juhi notified area (14,338). 

198 

9 43 

Fatehpar, Allahabad, Banda, 
Hamirpur, Jhansi and Jalaun 
districts. 

Fatehpur, Banda, Hamirpur and 
Jalaun districts j Allahabad 
district, excluding the municipa¬ 
lity and cantonment of Allaha¬ 
bad, and Jhansi district, exclud¬ 
ing tho municipality and canton¬ 
ment of J hansi and the notified 
area of Garhia Phatak (14,374), 

192 

6 44 

Bijnor, Moradabad, Bareilly and 
Garhwal districts. 

Bijnor and Garhwal districts; 
Moradabad district, excluding 
the municipality of Moradabad, 
and Bareilly district, excluding 
the municipality and canton¬ 
ment of Bareilly (11,273). 

236 

9 45 

Budaun, Shahjahanpur, Pilibhit, 
Naini Tal and Almora districts. 

Budaun, Pilibbit, Naini Tal and 
Almora districts; and Shahja¬ 
hanpur district, excluding the 
municipality and oantonment of 
Shahjahanpur (13.235). 

182 

6 46 

Benares, Mirzapur, Jaunpur, Gha- 
zipur and Bailia districts. 

Benares district, excluding the mu¬ 
nicipality and cantonment of 
Benares ; Mirzapur district, ex¬ 
cluding the municipality of Mir¬ 
zapur cum Bindhyachal; Jaun¬ 
pur, Ghazipur and Bailia dis¬ 
tricts (10,120). 

115 

3 47 

Gorakhpur, Basti and Azamgarh 
districts. 

Gorakhpur district excluding tho 
municipality, notified area, and 
railway colony of Gorakhpur ; 
Basti and Azamgarh districts 
(9,565). 

153 

6 48 

Lucknow, Unao and Rae Bareli 
districts. 

Lucknow district, excluding tho 
municipality and cantonment of 
Lucknow and the Charbagh and 
Alambagh notified area ; Unao 
and Rae Bareli districts (4,503). 

152 
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Serial No. 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square miles. 

3 

Approximate 
number of 
voter* 
in the 

Constituency. 

4 


IV. — Muhammadan Rural — concld. 


3 49 

Sitapnr, Hardoi and Kheri 
districts. 

Sitapnr, Hardoi and Sheri 
Districts (7,637). 

126 

0 60 

Fyzabad, Gonda, Bahraieh, Sultan- 
pur and Partabgarh districts. 

Fyzabad district, excluding the 
municipality and cantonment of 
Fyzabad-cum-Ajodhya; Gonda, 
Bahraieh, Sultanpur and Partab- 
| garh districts (10,358). 

160 

3 61 

Bara Banki district 

Bara Banki district (1,756) .. j 

134 


V.—European. 


9 62 

United Provinces 

The whole of the United Pro- 




vinces. 



Method of election .—Diroot in the case of Genera! and Muhammadan seats; by postal ballot 
in the case of the European seat. 
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Fart III. 

'i’m n: federal asse mbl y. 

A.—LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCY. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency. 

3 

No. of seats. 

4 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

number of 
voters. 

6 

1 . 

United Provinces Landholders . . 

i The United Provinces .. 

1 

266 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Having been assessed in the year preoeding the preparation of the 
electoral roll to land revenue of not less than Rs. 10,000. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency, who possesses the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under the First Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Commissioner, Lucknow Division. 

4. Method of election. —Direct, from a territorial constituency. 

B.—LABOUR CONSTITUENCY. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. of seats. 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

number of 

1 

2 

3 

4 

voters. 

6 

1 

The United Provinces Labour 

The Unitod Provinoes .. 

1 

74,000 


Note.-— The seat will be filled bv a constituency comprising the three labour constituencies in the 
Provincial Legislative Assembly of the United Provinces, vie., the Trade Unions constituency, 
the Cawnporo Industrial Factory Labour constituency, and the Industrial Labour constituency of 
Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh, and Allahabad. 

1. Qualifications of electors .—Being an elector in one of the three constituencies in question for 
the Provincial Legislative Assembly. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—The qualifications set out in paragraph 676 of the Report of the 
Indian Delimitation Committee. 

3. Returning Officer .—The District Magistrate, Cawnpore. 

4. Method of election .—Direct in a territorial oonstituenev. 
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Part IV. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF STATE. 

[The figures 3 and 0 shown in heavy type before certain constituencies, indicate the eonstitu- 
encies to be filled for three and six years respectively under the provisions of Schedule 1, para- 
graph 14, of the Government of India Act, 1935, on the occasion of the first election under the now 
constitution.] 




APPENDIX VII—THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Ill 





Approximate 




number of 

Serial No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

voters 
in the 




Constituency. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


e 


12 


Eight cities 


III. —Muhammadan Urban, 

.. .. The municipalities and canton¬ 

ments of Agra, Meerut, Cawn- 
pore (including the notified 
area of Juhi), BenareB, Allah¬ 
abad, Bareilly and Lucknow 
(inoluding the notified area of 
Charbagh and Alambagh), and 
the municipality of Moradabad. 

IV. —Muhammadan Rural. 


Muhammadan. 

495 


6 13 

6 14 


2 15 


6 10 

2 17 


3 18 


Meerut and Agra divisions 


Rohilkhand and Kumaun divisions 


Allahabad and Jbansi divisions 


Benares and Gorakhpur divisions 


Lucknow division 


Fyzabad division 


The Meerut and Agra divisions, 
excluding the municipalities 
and cantonments of Meerut 
and Agra. 

The Rohilkhand and Kumaun 
divisions excluding the muni¬ 
cipality and cantonment of 
Bareilly and the municipality 
of Moradabad. 

The Allahabad and Jhansi divi¬ 
sions excluding the munici¬ 
palities and cantonments of 
Allahabad and Cawnpore and 
the notified area of Juhi. 

The Benares and Gorakhpur 
divisions excluding the muni¬ 
cipality and cantonment of 
Benares. 

The Lucknow division excluding 
the municipality and canton¬ 
ment of Lucknow and the noti¬ 
fied area of Charbagh and 
Alambagh. 

The Fyzabad division .. 


617 

668 

272 

302 

277 

293 


3 


Scheduled Caste Seat 


3 


Women’s Seat-t 


•fThe porson to fill the seat to be filled by a representative of the scheduled tastes in the United 
Provinces will under the provisions of paragraph 8 of the First Schedule to the Government of 
India Act, 1935, be chosen by the members of those castes who bold seats in either chamber of the 
Provincial Legislature of the United Provinces. 

JThe jjerson to fill the seat reserved for women will under the provisions of paragraph 9 
of the First Schedule to tho Government of India Act, 1935, be hosen by tbo persons, whether men 
or women, who hold seats in either chamber of the Provincial Legislature of Hie United Provin ee. 

Election to the General and Muhammadan seat* in the Council of State will be direct. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

THE PUNJAB. 

Part I. 

PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

A.—GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES. 





General 




population 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency and 
area in square miles. 


including 

scheduled. 



castes. 

2 

3 


5 


Number of 
General voter* 
including 
scheduled 
castes. 

6 


10 


Southern Towns 

South-Eastern Towns 

Eastern Towns 

Lahore City .. 
Amritsar City.. 
North-Eastern Towns 


North-Western Towns 

South-Western Towns 

8 I Hissar South .. 


Hansi 


I.—General Urban.* 

i The urban areas of the Hissar, 
Rohtak and Gurgaon dis¬ 
tricts. 

The urban areas of the Kar- 
nal, Ambala, Simla and 
Ludhiana districts. 

The urban areas of the 
Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Jul- 
lundur and Forozepore 
districts. 

The municipality and can¬ 
tonment of Lahore. 

The municipality and can- 
tonment of Amritsar. 

The urban areas of the Gur- 
daBpur, Gujranwala, Sialkot 
and Sheikhupura districts, 
and of the districts of 
Lahore (excluding the mu¬ 
nicipality and the oanton- 
ment) and Amritsar (exclud 
ing the municipality and 
the cantonment). 

The urban areas of the Gujrat, 
Shahptir, Jhelum, Rawal¬ 
pindi, Attook, Mianwali and 
Jhang districts. 

The urban areas of the Mont¬ 
gomery, Lyallpur, Multan, 
Muzaflargarh and Dera 
Ghazi Khan districts. 

II.—General Rural 

[ The Hissar and Bhiwani 
tahsils of the Hissar Dis¬ 
trict (1,823). 

The Hansi tahsil of the Hissar 
District (803). 


1 | 


137,022 


19,475 

(S.C. 

3,820) 

146,061 


22,46* 

(S. C. 

2,764) 

130,209 


18,330 

(S. C. 

2,222) 

140,080 


26,612 


(S.C. 

700) 

98,660 


18,615 

(S.C. 

178) 

108,014 


10,150 

(S. c. 

534) 

126,326 


20,027 

(S. c. 

261) 

119,938 


19,610 

(S. c. 

113) 

206,624 

1 

26,176 

41,880) 

(S. c. 

4,203) 

144,122 


17,677 

, 31,000) 

(S. c. 

2,597) 


* a detailed statement of the urban areas included in the General urban constituencies i* contained 
is the Schedule on pages 183-134 of this Appendix. 



Serial No. 


1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 
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00 

General 

Number of 



8 

population 

General voters 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency and 


including 

including 

area in square miles. 

d 

scheduled 

scheduled 


£ 

castes. 

castes. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

-- 

6 


II. —General Rural— contd . 


Hiasar North .. 

The Fatehabad and Sirsa 
tahsils of the Hissar dis¬ 
trict (2,558). 

1 

168,409 
(S.C. 39,343) 

21,670 
(S. 0. 4,037) 

Rohtak North 

The Sonepat tahsil and the 
police station areas of 

Gohana and Barauda of the 
Rohtak district (448). 

1 

139,210 
(S. C. 27,388) 
(Sonepat only.) 

34,402 
(S. 0. 3,607) 

Rohtak Central 

The Rohtak tahsil and the 
police station area of Me- 
ham of the Rohtak district 
(517). 

1 

152,653 
(S. C. 29,644) 
(Rohtak only.) 

27,375 
(8. C. 3,694) 

Jhajjar 

The Jhajjar tahsil of the 

Rohtak district (728). 

1 

188,448 
(S. C. 31,834) 

30,067 
(S.C. 3,177) 

North-Wostem Gurgaon 

The Gurgaon and Rowan 

tahsils of the Gurgaon dis¬ 
trict (834). 

1 

214,318 
(S. C. 41,619) 

25,924 
(S. C. 1,745) 

South-Eastern Gurgaon 

The Firozpur-Jhirka, Nuh, 
Palwal and Ballabgarh tah¬ 
sils of the Gurgaon district 
(1,382). 

2t 

250,789 
(S. C. 71,225) 

30,005 
(S. C. 3,043) 

Karnal South 

The Karnal and Panipat tah¬ 
sils of the Karnal district 
(1,316). 

1 

253,913 
(S. C. 63,320) 

29,201 
(S. C. 4,220) 

Kamal North 

Tho Kaithal and Thanesar 
tahsils of the Karnal dis¬ 
trict (2,830). 

2t 

284,313 
(S. C. 61,658) 

20,028 
(S. C. 2,594) 

Ambala and Simla 

The Ambala and Simla dis- 
tricts (1,983). 

2t 

301,576 
(S. C. 99,789) 

34,572 
(S. C. 7,532) 

Kangra North 

The polioe station aroas of 
Shahpur, Dharamsala, Kan¬ 
gra and Palampur (exclud¬ 
ing the zail of Bhangal) of 
the Kangra district (590). 

1 


22,893 
(S. C. 1,700) 

Kangra South 

The police station areas of 
Barsar, Hamirpur and 

Sujanpur of the Kangra 
district (521). | 

1 

. 752,490 

15,010 
(S. C. 1,852) 

Kangra East .. 

i 

The police station areas of 
Kulu and Saraj and the zail 
of Bhangal of Palampur 
tahsil of the Kangra 
district (1,335). 

: 1 

(S.C. 111,538) 

7,884 
(S. C. 1,873) 

Kangra West 

The polioe station areas of 
Indaura, Nurpur, Haripur 
and Jawalamukhi of Kan¬ 
gra district (1,026). 

1 

, 


18,731 
(S. 0.2,043) 


t One seat reserved for scheduled castes. 
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c 


73 

Name of Constituency. 

& 


1 

9 


Extent of Constituency and 
area in square miles. 



General 

V 

CO 

population 

3 

including 


scheduled. 

£ 

castes. 

4 

5 


II. —General Rural— contd . 


24 

H j/sh larpur West 

The Hoshiarpur Dasuya and 
Garhshankar tahsils of the 
Hoshiarpur district (1,521). 

2t 

311,861 
(S.C. 115,780) 

26 

Una 

The Una tahsi! of the Hoshiar¬ 
pur district (690). 

1 

199,627 
(S. C. 31,883) 

26 

Jullundur 

The Jullundur district (1,431) 

*tj 

229,386 
(S. C. 129,796) 

27 

Ludhiana and Ferozepore 

The Ludhiana and Ferozepore 
districts (5,742) 

2f 

266,136 
(8. C. 110,226) 

28 

West Lahore Division .. 

The Lahore, Gujranwala and 
Sheikhupura districts(7,293) 

1 

239,168 
(S.C. 76,721) 

29 

Amritsar and Sialkot .. 

The Amritsar and Sialkot dis¬ 
tricts (3.171). 

2t 

256,843 
(S. C. 55,559) 

30 

Gurdaspur 

The Gurdaspur district (1,889) 

1 

234,929 
(S. C. 19,307) 

31 

Rawalpindi Division .. 

The Rawalpindi division 

(21,347). 

1 

242,759 
(S.C. 16,601) 

32 

South-Eastern Multan 
Diviaion. 

The Montgomery district and 
the Mailsi, Khanewal and 
Kabirwala taheils of the 
Multan district (7,706). 

1 

188,402 
(S. C. 45,874) 

33 

Lyallpur and Jhang 

The Lyallpur and J hang dis¬ 
tricts (6,676). 

3t 

220,646 
(S.C. 69,711) 

34 

West Multan Division .. 

i 

i 

The MuzalTargarh and Dera 
Ghazi Khan districts and 
the Multan, Shujabad and 
Lodhran tahsils of the Mul¬ 
tan district (13,497). 

1 

182,661 
(S. C. 8,580) 


+One seat reserved for scheduled castes. 


Number of 
General 
voters 
including 
scheduled 
castos. 

6 


39,315 
(S. C. 11,670) 


21,003 
(S. C. 3,495) 

25,403 
(S. C. 13,155) 

25,888 
(S. C. 8,875) 

21.600 
(S.C. 1,769) 

24,299 
(S.C. 3,589) 

21,121 

(S. C. 1,008) 

27,702 
(S.C. 216) 

20,603 
(S.C. 1,857) 


17,024 
(S.C. 3,537) 

21.921 
(S.C. 280) 
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B.—MUHAMMADAN CONSTITUENCIES. 


i 


2 

3 


4 

5 


7 


8 


e 


T --- 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency and 
area in square miles. 

03 

-43 

1 

•s 

0 

« 

Muhammadan 

population. 

Number of 
Muhammadan 
voters. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


I.—Muhammadan Urban.* 


Southern towns 

The urban areas of the Hissar, 
Rohtak, Gurgaon and Ker¬ 
nel districts. 

1 

148,825 

11,496 

South-Eastern towns .. 

The urban areas of the Ambala, 
Simla and Ludhiana districts 

1 

125,247 

11,300 

Eastern towns 

The urban areas of the Kan- 
gra, Hoshiarpur, Jullnndur 
and Ferozepore districts 
and of the district of Lahore 
(excluding the municipality 
and the Cantonment). 

1 

185,009 

16,937 

Inner Lahore .. 

Lahore City within the Circu¬ 
lar Road. 

1 

1 201,196 

18,529 

Outer Lahore 

The municipal area of Lahore 
outside the Circular Road, 
the cantonment of Lahore 
and the Baghbanpura-cum- 
Bhogiwal municipality. 

1 

J 

20,315 

Amritsar City 

The municipality and oanton- 
mont of Amritsar. 

I 

132,362 

17,884 

North-Eastern towns .. 

The urban areas of the Gur- 
daspur, Sialkot, Gujranwala 
and Sheikhupura districts, 
and of the district of Amrit¬ 
sar (excluding the municipa¬ 
lity and the Cantonment). 

1 

186,384 

20,390 

Rawalpindi division 

towns. 

The urban areas of the Gujrat, 
Jhelum, Rawalpindi, At- 
tock, Mianwali and Shah- 
pur districts. 

1 

194,228 

17,786 

Multan division towns ,. 

1 

The urban areas of the Mont¬ 
gomery, Lyallpur, Multan, 
Jhang, MuzaSargarh and 
Dera Ghazi Khan districts. 

1 

191,680 

19,064 


II.—Muhammadan Rural. 


10 

n 


Hiasar 

The Hissar distriot (6,213) .. j 

1 | 

214,370 

18.929 

Rohtak 

The Rohtak distriot (2,471) 

1 

i 101,106 

9,984 


*A detailed statement of the urban areaB contained in the Muhammadan urban constituencies 
is given in the Schedule on pages 135-138 of this Appendix. “ 
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Serial No. 1 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency and 
area in square miles. 

No. of seats. 1 

Muhammadan 

population. 

Number of 
Muhammadan 
voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


II. —Muhammadan Rural— contd. 


12 

North-West Gurgaon .. 

The tahsils of Gui gaon, Rewa- 
ri, Ballabgarh, and Nuh 
of the Gurgaon district 

(1,620). 

1 

118,181 

13,202 

13 

South-East Gurgaon 

The tahsils of Firozepur-Jhirka 
and Palwal of the Gurgaon 
district (6S6). 

1 

106,134 

12,047 

14 

Kamal 

The Kamal district (3,126) 

1 

206,136 

16,241 

16 

Ambala cum Simla 

The Ambala and Simla dis¬ 
tricts (1,983). 


176,446 

17,710 

16 

Kangra cum Eastern 
Hoshiarpur. 

The Kangra District, and tho 
Dasuya and Una tahsils of 
tho Hoshiarpur district 
(6,073). 

1 

178,641 

12,928 

17 

B oshiarpur West 

• 

The Hoshiarpur and Garh- 
shanknr tahsils of tho 
Hoshiarpur district (1,020). 

1 

170,233 

18,084 

18 

Jullundur North 

The Jullundur and Nawashahr 
tahsils of the Jullundur 
district (688). 

1 

179,305 

20,737 

19 

Jullundur South 

The rhillaiir and Nakodar 
tahsils of the Jullundur 
district (634). 

1 

178,631 

22,294 

20 

Ludhiana 

The Ludhiana district (1,452) 

1 

170,652 

16,671 

21 

Ferozeporo Central 

The Fcrozepore and Muktsar 
tahsils of the Ferozeporo 
district (1,614). 

1 

183,409 

12,938 

22 

Ferozeporo Eaet 

The Zira and Moga tahsils of 
the Ferozeporo district 
(1,120). 

1 

162,636 

11,337 

23 

Fazilka .. 

The Fazilka tahsil of the 
Ferozeporo district (1,338). 

1 

118,213 

9,046 

24 

Lahore 

The Lahore tahsil of the 
Lahore district (664). 

1 

146,691 

12,644 

26 

Chunian 

The Chunian talisil of the 
Lahore district (1,126). 

1 

194,610 

19,983 

*6 

Kasur 

The Kasur tahsil of the Lahore 
district (808). 

1 

160,994 

12,432 
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Serial No. ! 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. of seats. 

Muhammadan 

population. 

Number of 
Muhammadan 
voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II.- 

-Muhammadan Rural —co 

ntd. 



27 

Amritsar .. .. 

i The Amritsar tahsil of the 
Amritsar district (546). 

1 

138.189 

7,876 

28 

Tain Taian .. .. 

The Tam Taran Tahsil of the 
Amritsar district (597). 

l 

126.626 

6,821 

29 

Ajnala 

The Ajnala tahsil of the 
Amritsar district (417). 

, 1 

118,169 

9,424 

30 

Gurdaspur East 

The Gurdaspur and Pathankot 
tahsils of the Gurdaspur 
District (803), 

l 

120,000 

14,000 

31 

Bn.tala .. .. 

The Batala tahsil of the Gur¬ 
daspur district (477). 

l 

160,889 

12,686 

32 

Shakargarh .. 

The Shakarg&rh tahsil of 
the Gurdaspur district 
(487). 

l 

125,000 

11,300 

33 

Sialkot North 

The police station areas of 
Phuklian, Chaprar, Sial¬ 
kot and Sambriai of the 
Sialkot district (623 f). 

l 

162,676 

14,851 

34 

Sialkot Central .. 

The police station areas of 
Daska, Pasrur, Satrah and 
Nidoke of the Sialkot dis¬ 
trict (523f). 

l 

165,011 

12,823 

35 

Sialkot South 

The police station areas of 

Phillaura, Zafarwal, Qila 
Sobha Singh, Narowal and 
Kaya of the Sialkot dis¬ 
trict (523f). 

l 

201,011 

19,406 

36 

Gujranwala North 

The Wazirabad tahsil and 
the police station area of 
Qila Didar Singh of the 
Gujranwala district (458). 

l 

146,720 

15,629 

17 

Gujranwala East 

The Gujranwala tahsil (exclud¬ 
ing the police station area 
of Qila Didar Singh) of the 
Gujranwala district (936). 

l 

153,462 

14,587 

38 

Hafizabad 

The Hafizabad tahsil of the 
Gujranwala district (908). 

l 

166,794 

14,523 

39 

Sheikhupura .. 

The Shoikhupura tahsil of the 
Sheikhupura district (880). 

! 

l 

167,355 

15,047 


+ Approximate, 
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& 

Name of Constituency. 

1 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. of scats. 

Muhammadan 

population. 

Number of 
Muhammadan 

voters. 

1 

2 

3 ! 

4 

5 

6 

• 

I] 

[.—Muhammadan Rural- 

contd. 


40 

Nankana Sahib 

The Nankana Sahib tahBil of 
the Sheikhupura district 
(689). 

1 

141,011 

12,235 

41 

Shahdara 

The Shahdara tahsil of the 
Sheikhupura district (743). 

l 

129,684 

11,628 

42 

Gujrat North 

The police station areas of Sarai 
Alamgir, Kharian and Dinga 
of the Gujrat district (671). 

l 

160,256 

18,994 

43 

Gujrat East .. .. 

The police station areas of 
Kariatiwaia and Laia Musa 
of the Gujrat district. 

l 

144,359 

15,247 

44 

South-Eastern Gujrat . * j 

The police station areas of 
Jalalpur Jattan, Gujrat 
Sadar and Kunjah of the 
Gujrat district (570). 

1 

183,117 

19,556 

46 

North-Western Gujrat 

♦The police station areas of 
Pindi Babaud-Din, Miana 
Gondal and ICothala Shei- 
khan (excluding the zai) 
of Mianwal) of the Gujrat 
district. 

l 

148,788 

15,823 

46 

! South-Western Gujrat 

I 

♦The police station areas of 
Pahrianuali, Phalia and 
Qadiralmd and the zail of 
Mianwal of tlio Gujrat 
district. 

1 

120,975 

12,613 

47 

Shahpur 

Tho Shahpur tahsil of the 
Shahpur district (610). 

l 

129,301 

16,677 

48 

Khushab 

The Khushab tahsil of the 
Shahpur district (2,534). 

1 

161,300 

20,008 

46 

Bhalwal 

The Bhalwal tahsil of the 
Shahpur district (821). 

l 

197,605 

22,619 

60 

Sargodha 

The Sargodha tahsil of the 
Shahpur district (834). 

l 

151,827 

17,670 

61 

Jhelum 

The Jhelum tahsil of the 
Jbelurn district (889). 1 

l 

155,986 

19,070 

62 

Pind Dad an Khan 

The Pind Dadan Khan tahsil 
of the Jhelum district 
(876). 

1 

139,579 

16,468 


*The total area of constituencies Nos. <"> and 46 is 1.037 square miles. 
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■2 





4 


Number of 

Name of constituency. 

Extent of constituency 


Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 


and area in square 


population. 

voters. 


miles. 




2 

3 


5 

6 


II.—Muhammadan Rural— contd . 


63 

Chakwal 

The Chakwal tahsil of the 
Jbelurn district (1,004). 

1 

160,146 

18,239 

54 

Rawalpindi Sadr 

' 

The Rawalpindi tahsil of the 
Rawalpindi district (770). 

1 

156,619 

14,955 

65 

Gujar Khan . . 

The Gujar Khan tahsil of 
the Rawalpindi district 
(569). 

1 

152,504 

19,307 

66 

Rawalpindi East. 

The Murree and Kahuta 
tahsils of the Rawalpindi 
district (711). 

1 

159,003 

15,739 

67 

Attock North 

The tahsil of Attook, the 
Bah tar Zail of the Fateh- 
jang tahsil and the Nara 
Jalwal and Basal Zails of 
the Plndighcb tahsil of the 
Attock district (1,092)* 

1 

205,402 

19,562 

68 

At.took Central 

The tahsil of Batch jang (ex- 
eluding tile Bah tar Zail) 
and the ZaMs of Dandi, 
Kamrial, Khaur, Khunda 
Kamalpur, Khunda Thatti 
Nur Ahmed Shah and 
Pindigheb of the Pindi- 
gheb tahsil of the Attock 
district (1,458)* 

1 

145,933 

20,001 

69 

Attock South 

The tahsil of Talagang and 
the Zails of .land, Nurrah, 
Makhad. ami Ma ra of the 
Pindigheb tahsil of the 
Attock district (1,628)* 

1 

160,192 

17.363 

60 

Mianwali North 

The Isakhel and Mianwali 
tahsils of the Mianwali 
district excluding the 

police station area of Pip- 
lan and the zail of Wan 
Bhachran (2,254). 

1 

161,896 

16,729 

61 

Mianwali South 

The Bhakkar tahsil and the 
Piplan police station area 
and the zail of Wan Bha¬ 
chran of the Mianwali 
district (3,135). 

1 

173,404 

12.256 


•The areas of these constituencies are approximate. The total area of the 3 constituencies ia 
4,17S st]. milea. 
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1 

! 



- 



Serial No. 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

ci 

Q> 

SO 

Vh 

O 

6 

Muhammadan 

population. 

Number of 
Muhammadan 
voters. 

.1 

! 2 


3 

4 

5 

6 



II. 

—Muhammadan Rural — contd. 


62 

Montgomery .. 


The Montgomery tahsil oi 
the Montgomery district 
(1,451). 

! i 

210,861 

22,912 

63 

Okara 

•• 

The Okara tahsil of the 
Montgomery district (719). 

i 

151,285 

16,461 

64 

Dipalpur 


Dipalpur tahsil of the Mont¬ 
gomery district (955). 

i 

108,082 

11,742 

66 

Pakpattan 

*« 

The Pakpatttan tahsil of 
the Montgomery district 
(1,336). 

i 

146,508 

14,706 

66 

Lyallpur 

•• 

The Lyallpur tahsil ot the 
Lyallpur district (765). 

i 

170,842 

20,940 

67 

Samimdri 

•• 

Tho Samundri tahsil of the 
Lyallpur district (760). 

i 

180,840 

19,793 

68 

Toba Tek Singh 

.. 1 

The Toba Tek Singh tahsil 
of the Lyallpur district 
(1,051) 

i 

197,423 

20,905 

69 

Jaranwala 


Tho Jaranwala tahsil of the 
Lyallpur district (708). 

i 

147,367 

13,667 

70 

Jhang East .. 

*' 1 

The police station areas of 
Chiniot, Lalian and Bho- 
wana of the Jhang district 
(1,016). 

1 

I 

1 

178,278 

17,824 

7) 

Jilting Central 


Tho police station areas of 
Jhang Sadar, Kotwali 

(rural), Qadirpur, Mochi- 
wala and Parana of the 
Jhang district (1,332). 

i 

174,083 i 

17,974 

72 

Jhang West .. 


The police station areas of 
Shorkot, Garh Maharaja, 
Atharan Hazari and Massan 
of the Jhang district (1,049). 

i 

105,537 

i 

14,264 

73 

Multan 


The Multan tahsil of the Mul¬ 
tan district (768). 

i 

166,092 

16,280 

74 

Shujabad 


The Shujabad tahsil of the 
Multan district (686). 

i 

126,410 

10,921 

76 ! 

Lodhrao 


The Lodhran tahsil of the 
Multan district (1,064). 

i 

1 

| 

135,444 

1 

14,607 
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Serial No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
mites. 

No. of seats. 

Muhammadan 

population. 

Number of 
Muhammadan 

voters. 

1 

2 

3 1 

4 

5 

6 


II. 

—Muhammadan Rural— concld. 


70 

Mailsi 

The Mailsi tahsil of the Mul¬ 
tan district (1,434). 

1 

150,947 

19,195 

77 

Khanewal 

The Khanewal tahsil of the 
Multan district (978). 


139,608 

15,410 

78 

Kabirwala 

The Kabirwala tahsil of the 
Multan district (833). 

1 ! 

| 

148,004 

13,650 

79 

Muzaffargarh Sadr 

, The Muzaffargarh tahsil of the 
Muzaffargarh district (911). 

1 i 

1 

154,341 

10,487 

80 

Alipur 

The Alipur tahsil of the Mu¬ 
zaffargarh district (918). 

1 

139,182 

6,728 

81 

Muzaffargarh North 

The Kot Adii and Leiah 
tahsils of the Muzaffargarh 
district (3,732). 

1 

211,010 

13,568 

82 

Dera Ghazi Khan North 

The police station areas of 
Vehoa, Rotra, Taunsa, 
Kala, Batil and Dera Ghazi 
Khan Sadar of the Dera 
Ghazi Khan district (1,065). 

1 

161,244 

8,672 

83 

Dera Ghazi Khan Central 

The police station areas of 
Drahman, Kot Chhuta, 
Choti and Jarnpur of the 
Dera Ghazi Khan District 
(1,452). 

1 

133,399 

8,634 

84 

Dera Ghazi Khan South 

The police station areas of 
Dajal, Harrand, Kot Mith- 
an, Rajanpur, Rojhan, i 
Fazilpur end Shahwali of 
the Dera Ghazi Khan dis¬ 
trict (2,019). 

1 

I 

| 

138,331 

9,276 
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C.—SIKH CONSTITUENCIES. 


1 

Is 

*C 

& ■ 

i 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

CD 

la 

8 

o 

o 

£ 

Sikh 

population. 

Number of 
Sikh voters. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



I.—Sikh Urban.* 




i 

Eastern towns 

The urban areas of the Am¬ 
bala and Jullundur divi¬ 
sions, and of the AmritBar, 
Siall;Ot and Gurdaspur dis¬ 
tricts of the Lahore division. 

1 

88,597 

14,017 

2 

Western towns .. ■ 

j 

The urban areas of the Rawal¬ 
pindi and Multan divisions, 
and of the Lahore division 
excluding the districts of 
Amritsar, Sialkot and 
Gurdaspur. 

II.— Sikh Kural. 

1 

89,553 

13,301 

I 

3 

! South Eastern Punjab .. 

i 

| The districts of Ilissar, Roh- 
tak, Gurgaon, Kernel, 

Simla and the tahsils of 
Ambala, Naraingarh and 
Jagadhri of the Ambala 
district (14.002). 

1 

I 

88,051 

12,487 

4 

Ambala North 

The Kharar and Rupar tah- 
sils of the Ambala district 

i (600). 

'ffM 

1 

129,457 

19,956 

6 

Kangra and Northern 
Hoshiarpur. 

The district of Kangra and 
taheils of Hoshiarpur and 
Dasuya of the Hoshiarpur 
district (4,156). 

1 

91,080 

1 

14,776 

6 

Hoshiarpur South 

The Garhshankar and Una 
tabsils of the Hoshiarpur 
district (1,201). 

1 

82,909 

12,560 

7 

Jullundur West 

The Jullundur and Nakodar 
tabsils of the Jullundur dis¬ 
trict (754). 

1 

114,432 

21,910 

8 

Juliundur East 

Tho Nawashahr and Phillaur 
tahsils of the Jullundur dis¬ 
trict (588). 

1 

130,691 

26,635 

8 

Ludhiana East 

The Samrala tahsil and the 
police station areas of Sah- 
newal and Ludhiana Sadar 
of the Ludhiana district 
(291). 

1 

106,292 

18,143 


* A detailed statement of the urban areas included in the Sikh urban constituencies is contained 
in the Schedule on page 136 of this Appendix. 
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i 



Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 

■g 

Sikh 

Number of 

miles. 


population. 

Sikh voters 



£ 



2 

3 

4 

6 

e 


II.— Sikh Rural— contd . 


Ludhiana Central 

The Ludhiana tahsil of the 
Ludhiana district exclud¬ 
ing the police station areas 
of Sahnewal and Ludhiana 
Sadar (686). 

1 

97,553 

16,591 

Jagraon 

The Jagraon tahsil of the 
Ludhiana district (419). 

1 

101,999 

16,173 

Ferozepore North 

The Zira and Ferozepore (ex¬ 
cluding Nathans, sub-tahsil) 
tahsils and the police station 
areas of Jalalabad and Guru, 
Har Sahai of the Ferozepore 
district (1,175). 

1 

87,563 

i 

! 

j 

12,434 

Ferozepore East 

The police station areas of 
Moga, Mebna and Nihal 
Singhwala of the Ferozepore 
district (625). 

1 

| 

J 

96,105 

16,201 

Ferozepore West 

The Fazilka tahsil and the 
police station area of Kot 
Bhai of the Forozepore dis¬ 
trict (1,338). 

1 

86,041 

10,736 

Ferozepore South 

The Nathana sub-tahsil and 
the police station areas of 
Bagha Parana and Muktsar 
of the Ferozepore district 
(934). 

1 

104,063 

18,954 

Lahore West .. 

Tho Lahore and Chunian tah¬ 
sils of the Lahore district 
(1,790). 

1 

119,385 

19,041 

Kasur .. .. i 

1 

The Kasur tahsil of the Lahore 
district (808). 

1 

97,345 

12,973 

Amritsar North 

i The police station areas of 
Ajuala, Ramdna, Lopoke, 
Gharinda, Jhabal and /-ails 
of liagga and Sainsra in 
police stat ion area of Maii- 
tha in Ajnala tahsil of the 
Amritsar district (417). 

1 

102,365 

14,757 

Amritsar Central 

i 

The police stat ion areas of Am¬ 
ritsar Sadar, Kathunangal 
and J andiala anil the zails of 
Mehta and Shcror. Bagha 
in the police station area of 
Beas and the zails of Johal 
and Sohian in the police sta- 
tion area of Mai it ha in the 
Amritsar tahsil of the ] 
Amritsar d'strict (546). 

1 

| 

125,624 

i 

1 

17,495 
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Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 

g 



and area in square 


Sikh 

Number of 

miles. 


population. 

Sikh voters. 






2 

. .. - — _ 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II. —Sikh Rubai— concld . 


20 

Amritsar South 

The police station areas of Tarn 
Taran, Sarhali, Wairowal 
and the 7,ails of Chima Bath 
and Butala in police station 
area of Beas of the Amritsar 
district (579). 

i! 

135,865 

17,130 

21 

Gurdaspur North 

The Gurdaspur, Pathankot 
and Shakargarh tahsiG of 
the Gurdaspur district 
(1,350), 

i 

81,456 

1 

i 

13,916 

22 

Batala 

The Batala tahsi! of the Gur¬ 
daspur district (477). 

i 

93,991 

15,312 

23 

Sialkot .. .. 

The district of Sialkot (1,578) 

i 

88,239 

16,667' 

24 

Gujranwala cum Shahdara 

The district of Gujranwala 
and the Shahdara tahsil of 
the Sheikhupura district 
(3,045). 

1 

89,908 

15,354 

25 

Sheikhupura West 

The Sheikhupura and Nan- 
kanu Sahib tahsils of the 
Sheikhupura district (1,469) 

i 

88,764 

13,867 

26 

Gujrat cum Shahpur 

The districts of Gujrat and 
Shahpur (7,039). 

i 

91,691 ! 

13,246 

27 

North-West Punjab 

The districts of Jhclum, Rawal¬ 
pindi, Attock and Mianwali 
(14.308). 

i 

62,203 

8,683 

28 

Montgomery East 

The Okara, Dipalpur and 
Pakpattan tahsils of the 
Montgomery district (3,010). 

i 

105,960 

13,870 

29 

Lyallpur West 

The Lyallpur and Toba Tek 
Singh tahsils of the Lyall¬ 
pur district (1,816). 

i 

102,219 

17,690 

30 

LyallpurEast 

The Sainundri and .laranwata 
tahsils of the Lyallpur 

district (1,468). 

i 

101,025 

17,249 

31 

South Western Punjab 

The districts of Jhang, Multan, 
Muzaffargarh and Dera 
Ghazi Khan and the Mont¬ 
gomery tahsil of the Mont¬ 
gomery district (21,590). 

i 

84,718 

11,551 
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D.—SCHEDULED CASTE CONSTITUENCIES. 

The seats assigned to the scheduled castes will be reserved in plural member General constitu- 
enciee, one seat in each constituency (as shown below) being reserved for a member of the scheduled 
castes. 


Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square miles. 

No. of seats. 

Scheduled 

caste 

population. 

Number of 
scheduled 
oaste voters. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


General Rural. 




South-Eastern Gurgaon 

The Gurgaon district, ex¬ 

cluding the Gurgaon and 
Rewari tahsila (1,382). 

1 

71,226 

3.043 

Kamal North 

The Kaithal and Thanesar 
tahsil of the Kamal dis¬ 
trict (2,830). 

1 

61,658 

2,594 

Ambala cum Simla 

The Ambala and Simla dis¬ 
tricts (1,983). 

1 

99,789 

7,532 

Hoehiarpur West 

The Hoshiarpur, Dasuya 

and Garhshankar tahsila of 
the Hoshiarpur district 

(1,521). 

1 

115,780 

11,670 

Jullundur .. ,. 

The Jullundur district (1,431) 

1 

129,796 

13,165 

Ludhiana cum Ferozepur 

The Ludhiana and Forozepore 
districts (5,742). 

1 

' 

110,226 

8,875 

Amritsar cum Sialkot .. 

The Amritsar and Sialkot 
Districts (3,171). 

1 

65,559 

3,689 

Lyallpur cum Jhang 

The Lyallpur and Jhang dis¬ 
tricts (6,676). 

1 

69,711 

3,537 
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E.—WOMEN’S CONSTITUENCIES. 


These constituencies will be special constituencies under the terms of Schedule V, paragraph 
8 (6) of the Government of India Act, 1935. 


i 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency and 

i 

1 

Population. 

No. of voters. 

i 

2 

1 

area in square mileB. 

i 

3 

*o 

o* 

4 

5 

6 


I.—General Urban. 


i 

Lahore City General 

The Municipality and can¬ 
tonment of Lahore. 

1 

! 140,080 

1 1 

26,612 



II. —Muhammadan Urban. 



2 

Lahore City Muhammad¬ 
an. 

Lahore City within the 

Circular Road. 

1 

l 261,190 

38,844 

3 

Lahore Municipality and i 
Cantonment. j 

j 

The municipal area of 
Lahore outside the Cir¬ 
cular Road, with the can¬ 
tonment of Lahore and the 
Baghbanpura-cam-Bhogiwal 
Municipality. 

1 

J 




ITI. —Sikh. 




4 

Amritsar .. . . j 

The Amritsar District (urban | 
and rural). j 

l 1 l 

399,951 

56,987 


1. Qualifications of electors ,—The franchise qualifications prescribed under the Sixth Schedule to 
the Government of India Act, 1935. 

2. Qualifications of candidates ,—Being a woman who possesses the requisite communal qualifica¬ 
tion, and the qualifications requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 
1935; and who is an elector in any territorial communal constituency in the province. 
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F.—ANGLO-INDIAN CONSTITUENCY. 




No. 


Approximate 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 

of 

Population. 

number of 


seats. 


voters. 

1 

2 

i 2 3 4 

4 

5 

Anglo-Indian 

The Punjab 

1 1 

2,995 ' 

400 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being an Anglo-Indian and possessing the qualifications requisite 
tinder the Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 


2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency wholpossesseB the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under paragraph 1 of the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer ,—The Director of the InformationjBureau, or his Assistant. 

4 . Method of election. —Direct. 


G.—EUROPEAN CONSTITUENCY. 


1 

Name of Constituency. 

V 

j Extent of Constituency. 

2 


No. 

of 

seats. 

3 

Population 

4 

No. of voters. 

5 

• 

European .. j 

The Punjab ipf* 

1 ) 

1 

19,106 

2,000 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being a European who possesses the qualifications requisite under 
the Sixth Schedule to tho Government of India Act, 1935. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under paragraph 1 of the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer ,—The Director of Land Records, or his assistant. 

4. Method of election. —Direct. 
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H.—INDIAN CHRISTIAN CONSTITUENCIES. 





1 



1 

Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency and 
area in square miles, 

1 

1 

*0 

6 

Population. 

No. of voters. 

1 

2 

! 3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

East Contral Punjab .. 

II 

The districts of Lahore, 
Amritsar, Gurdaspur, 

and Sialkot (7,742). 

1 

174,641 

4,749 

2 

West Central Punjab .. 

The districts of Gujranwala, 
Sheikhupura, Shahpur, 

Montgomery, Lyallpur and 
Multan (23,034). 

1 

181,238 

6,642 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being an Indian Christian and possessing the franchise qualifications 
requisite under the Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

2. Qualifications of candidates ..—Being an elector in any Indian Christian constituency in the pro¬ 
vince who possesses the qualifications requisite under paragraph I of the Fifth Sohedule to the Govern, 
ment of Inda Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer .—In the case of the East Contral Punjab constituency, the Direotor of the Infor¬ 
mation Bureau or his Assistant. 

In the case of the West Central Punjab constituency, the Deputy Commissioner xor Criminal 
Tribes or his assistant. 

4. Method of election. —Direct. 

I.—COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY CONSTITUENCY. * 


Name of Constituency. 

1 

Extent of Constituency, 

i 

No. 

of 

seats. 

Approximate 
No. of voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Punjab Commerce 

t 

The Northern India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, the Punjab Chamber of Com- 
meroe, the Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and the Punjab Trades Asso. 
ciation. 

i ! 

■ 

204 


1. Qualifications of electors .—The qualifications set out in the Appendix to Chapter IX of the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—The qualifications set out in the Appendix to Chapter IX of the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Lahore, or the Deputy Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Lahore. 

4. Method of election .—Postal ballot. 
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J.—LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

1 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square miles. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

Approximate 
number of 
voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

East Punjab Landholders 

Tho Ambala division and the distriots of 
Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur and 
Gurdaspur (30,598). 

1 

691 

2 

Central Punjab Land¬ 
holders. 

The district* of Lahore, Amritsar, Sialkot, 
Sheikhupura, Ferozepore and Ludhiana 
(13,897). 

1 

647 

3 

North Punjab Landhold¬ 
ers. 

Tho Rawalpindi division and the distriotB 
of Gujranwala and Jhang (37,108). 

1 

71« 

4 

West Punjab Landhold¬ 
ers. 

The distriots of Montgomery, Lyallpur, 
Multan, Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi 

Khan (27,597). 

1 

861 

6 

Tumandars .. 

Dera Ghazi Khan district 

1 

9 


1. Qualifications of electors — 


(а) Landholders constituencies. —Bring the owner of land assessed to land revenue of Rs. 600 

or tho assignee of land revenue amounting to not leas than Rb. BOO per annum. 

(б) Tumandars constituency.-— Being a Tumandar recognised by the Government, or a person 

performing the duties of a Tumandar with the sanotion of the Government. 

2. Qualifications of candidates.~Reing an elector in any one of the Punjab . landholders consti¬ 
tuencies who possesses the qualifications requisite under paragraph 1 of tho Fifth Schedule to the 
Government of India Act, 1936. 

3. Returning Officer. —The Returning Officer in the East Punjab constituency will be the Deputjfc 
Secretary to Government, Punjab, in the Financo Department, or the Assistant Secretary to Government; 
n the Central Punjab and the North Punjab constituencies, the Junior Secretary or the Assistant 
Secretary to the Financial Commissioner; in the West Punjab constituency, the Senior Secretary 
ir tbe Assistant Secretary to the Financial Commissioner; in tho Tumandars’ constituency, tho Deputy 
lommissioner, Dera Ghazi Khan, or the Assistant Commissioner or Extra-Assistant Commissioner 
ppointed by him. 

4. Method of election —By postal ballot. 
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K.—LABOUR CONSTITUENCIES. 


i 



No. 

Approximate 

Serial 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

of 

number of 

No. 

| 

! j 

seats. 

voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 j 

5 


I.—Trade Union Constituency. 

1 I Trade Union .. I The North Western Railway Union ..1 11 40,000 

II. —Special Labour Constituencies. 


2 

| East Punjab 

1 Juilundur, Amritsar and Gurdaepur dis¬ 
tricts. 

i 

5,482 

3 

North Punjab 

Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Attoek districts 

1 

i 

589 


1. Qualifications of electors .— 


(») Trade Union Constituency. 

(a) The trade union .—The North Western Railway Union, subject to its satisfying the require¬ 

ments laid down in paragraph 495 of the Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

(b) Individual electors in the trade union constituency .—Being a member of the North Western 

Railway Union who possesses the qualifications set out in paragraph 498 of the Report 
of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

(*'»') Special Labour Constituencies.— Being a person employed in a registered mine or registered 
factory in the constituency who possesses the qualifications set out in paragraph 498 
of the P-eport of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—The qualifications laid down in paragraph 501-502 of the Report 
at the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

3. Returning Officer.—Trade Union constituency .—Director of Industries, Punjab or First 

Assistant to the Director. 

Special Labour constituencies.—The Chief Inspector of Factories, Punjab 
or the Chief Boiler Inspector, Punjab. 

4. Method of election .—Direct by those electors in the respective constituencies who satisfy the 
requisite conditions as set out above. 


L.—UNIVERSITY CONSTITUENCY. 


Name of Constituency. 


No. 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

Extent of Constituency. 

of 

number 

1 


seats. 

of 

voters. 

2 

3 

4 

University 

The Punjab University 

1 

1,300 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being resident in the Punjab and being a member of the Senate 
or a graduate of the University of not less than seven years standing, whose name is entered in the 
register of graduates. 


2. Qualifications of candidates ,—Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the quali¬ 
fications requisite under paragraph 1 of the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Registrar of the University. 

4. Method of election ,—By postal ballot. 
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Part IL 

federal assembly, 

LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCY. 




No. 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

of 

of 


seats. 

voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Punjab Landholders .. 

i 

The Punjab 

1 

1,132 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being the owner of land assessed to land revenue of not loss than 
Rs. 1,000 per annum or the assignee of land revenue amounting to not less than Rb. 1,000 per annum. 

2. Qualifications of candidates ,—Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifications 
requisite under paragraph 1 of the First Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Be turning Officer .—Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner or the Assistant Secretary to the 
Financial Commissioner, 

4. Method of election .—Direct from a territorial constituency. Voting by postal ballot. 
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Part m. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF STATE. 

[The figures 3 and 6 shown in heavy type before certain constituencies indicate the consti¬ 
tuencies to be filled for three and sis years respectively under the provisions of Sohedule I, para¬ 
graph 14, of the Government of India Act, 1935, on the occasion of the first election under the new 
constitution.] 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency and area in square 
miles. 

3 

Approximate 
number 
of voters. 

4 




I. — General. 


3 

1 

South-East Punjab 

Ambala and Jullundur divisions excluding 
the Ferozepore distriot (30,161). 

2,021 

6 

2 

Central Punjab 

Lahore division excluding the Gujran- 
wala and Sialkot districts and Feroze¬ 
pore distriot (12,766). 

2,316 

3 

3 

West Punjab 

II. 

Rawalpindi and Multan divisions and 
Gujranwala and Sialkot districts 
(66,263). 

—Muhammadan. 

2,098 

3 

4 

South-East Punjab 

Ambala and Jullundur divisions (34,461) 

783 

6 

5 

Central Punjab 

Lahore division excluding the Lahore dis¬ 
triot (9,671). 

863 

3 

6 

Lahore and Montgomery 

Lahore and Montgomery districts (7,200) 

731 

3 

7 

South-West Punjab 

Jhang, Mianwali, Muzaffargarh and Dera 
Ghazi Khan districts (20,224). 

715 

6 

8 

North Punjab 

Jhelum, Rawalpindi, Attock and Gujrat. 
districts (11,163). 

765 

3 

9 

Lyallpur .. 

Lyallpur district (3,224) 

885 

6 

10 

Shahpur 

Shahpur district (4,789) 

687 

8 

11 

Multan 

Multan district (6,892) .. .. 

III.— Sikh. 

663 

3 

12 

South-EaBt Punjab 

Ambala and Jullundur divisions exclud¬ 
ing the Ferozepur district (30,161). 

765 


13 

Lyallpur 

Lyallpur distriot (3,224) 

804 

6 

14 

Central Punjab 

Lahore division, excluding Gujranwala 
and Sialkot districts but including 
Ferozepore district (12,766). 

933 

3 

15 

West Punjab .. 

Rawalpindi and Multan divisions exclud¬ 
ing Lyallpur but including Gujranwala 
and Sialkot districts (53,029). 

Women.i 

737 


Method of election .—Save in the oase of the seat reserved for a woman, election will be by 
postal ballot. 

JThe person to fill the seat reserved for women will, under the provisions of the First 
Sohedule, paragraph 9, of the Government of India Aot, 1936, be ohosen by the persons, 
whether men or women, who hold seats in the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 
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SCHEDULE. 

Urban areas comprised in urban constituencies in the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 


The following is the sohedule of urban areas which will comprise the General, Muhammadan 
and Sikh urban constituencies in the Punjab Provincial Assembly referred to in the foregoing 

appendix. The serial numbers given are the serial numbers in Sections A.—General, B._ 

Muhammadan and C.—Sikh in that Appendix. 


Serial 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

Urban areas included. 

No. 



1 

1 2 

3 


I.—General Urban Constituencies . 


1 I Southern Towns 


2 


South-Eastern Towns 


3 


Eastern Towns .. 


4 Lahore City 
6 Amritsar City 


« 


North-Eastern Towns 


I The municipalities, cantonments or notified area 
of Bhiwani, Hissar, Sirsa, Hansi, Rohtak, 
Sonepat, Beri, Rewari, Jhajjar and Palwal, the 
small towns of Budhlada, Tohana, Meham 
and Hidayatpur Chhaoni (Gurgaon) and the 
Civil Tines of Rohtak. 

The municipalities, Bmali towns or civil lines of 
Panipat, Kamal, Kaithal, Shahabad, Ambala, 
Ambala Cantonment Sadr Bazar, Kalka, 
Jagadhri, Sadhaura, Rupar, Simla, Ludhiana, 
Jagraon and Raikot, the cantonments of 
Kasauli, DagHhai, Sabathn and Jutogh, the 
notified areas of Kaithal Mandi and Karnal 
(Civil Station), and Ambala (Civil Station). 

The municipalities or small towns of Dharam- 
sala, Hoshiarpur, Urmar Tanda, Kartarpur, 
Jullundur, Nakodar, Moga, Ferozepore. 
Muktsar, Abohar and Fazilka, the canton¬ 
ments of Dharamsala, Jullundur and Ferozo- 
pore and the Civil Lines of Hoshiarpur. 

The municipality and cantonment of Lahore. 

The municipality and cantonment of Amritsar. 

The municipalities or notified areas of Chunian, 
Kasur, Patti, Baghbanpura cum Bhogiwal, 
Jandiala, Batala, Tarn Taran, Gurdaspur, 
Pathankot, Dalhousie, Sialkot, Pasrur, 
Wazirabad, Hafiz abad, Gujranwala, Sheikhu- 
pura and Nankana Sahib, the cantonment* 
of Baiun, Bakloh and Sialkot, the small 
towns of Mandi Pattoki, and Hardo Daska, 
and the Civil Lines of Gurdaspur. 

i 
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Name of Constituency. 


Urban areas included. 


I. General Urban Constituencies— contd . 


7 I North-Western Towns 


filouth-Western Towns 


The municipalities, small towns or civil lines 
of Gujrat, Jalalpur Jattan, Bhera, Sargodha, 
Sahiwal, Khushab, Jhelum, Chakwal, Pind 
Dadan Khan, Rawalpindi, Murree, Hazro, 
Campbellpur, Pindigheb, Mianwali, Isakhel, 
Kalabagh, Jhang-Maghiana and Chiniot, 
the cantonments of Jhelum Rawalpindi, 
Murree, Campbellpur and Attock and the 
notified area of Gujrat (Civil Lines). 

The municipalities, small towns, civil lines or 
notified areas of Pakpattan, Montgomery, 
Okara, Kamalia, Gojra, Lyallpur, Multan, 
Khanewal, Muzafiargarh, Leiah, Dera Ghazi 
Khan and Jampur and the cantonment of 
Multan. 
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Serial Name of Constituency, Urban areas included. 

No. 

12 3 


II.—Muhammadan Urban Constituencies. 

1 Southern towns .. .. The municipalities or cantonments of Bhiwani, 

Hissar, Sirsa, Hansi, Rohtak, Sonepat, Beri, 
Jhajjar, Rewari, Palwal, Panipat, Karnal, 
Kaithal and Shahbad, the notified areas of 
Kaithal Mandi and Karnal (Civil Lines), the 
small towns of Budhlada, Tohana, Meham and 
Hidavatpur Chaoni (Gurgaon) and the Civil 
Lines of Rohtak. 

2 South-Eastern towns .. .. The municipalities, small towns, or civil lines of 

Ambala, Ambala cantonment Sadr Bazar, 
Kalka, Jagadhri, Sadhaura, Rupar, Simla, 
Ludhiana, Jagraon and Raikot, the canton¬ 
ments of Kasauli, Dagshai, Sabathu and 
jfiSfei Jutogh, and the notified area of Ambala 
(Civil Station.) 

3 Eastern towns .. .. .. The municipalities of Dharamsala, Hoshiar* 

pur, Urmar Tanda, Kartarpur, .Julian- 
dur, Nakodar, Moga, Ferozoporo, Muktsar, 
Abohar, Fazilka, Chunian, Kasur and Patti, 
the cantonments of Dharamsala, Jullundur 
and Ferozepore, the small town of Mandi 
Pattoki, and the Civil Lines of Hoshiarpur. 

4 Inner Lahore .. .. ., Lahore City within the Ciroulax Road. 

5 Outer Lahore .. .. .. The municipal area of Lahore outside the Ciroular 

Road, the cantonment of Lahore and the 
Baghbanpura cum Bhogiwal municipality. 

6 Amritsar City ., .. .. The municipality and cantonment of Amritsar. 

7 North-Eastern towns .. .. The municipalities or notified areas of Jandiala, 

Tara Taran, Batala, Gurdaspur, Pathonkot, 
Dalhousie, Sialkot, Pasrur, Wazirabad, 
Hafizabad, Gujranwala, Sheikhupura, and 
Nankana Sahib, the cantonments of Baiun, 
Bakloh and Sialkot, the small town of Hardo 
Daska and the Civil Lines of Gurdaspur. 

8 Rawalpindi division towns .. The municipalities or small towns of Gujrat, 

Jalalpur Jattan, Bhera, Sargodba, Sahiwal, 
Khushab, Jhelum, Ohakwal, Pind Dadan 
Khan, Rawalpindi, Murree, Hazro, Camp- 
bellpur, Pindigheb, Mianwali, Isakhel and 
Kalabagh, the cantonments of Jhelum, 
Rawalpindi, Murree, Campbellpur and Attock 
and the notified area of Gujrat Civil Lines. 
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Serial 



No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Urban areas includod. 

1 

2 

3 


9 


II. —Muhammadan Urban Constituencies— contd. 


Multan division towns 


The municipalities, small towns, or notified areas 
of Pakpattan, Montgomery, Okara, Kamalia, 
Gojra, Lyallpur, Jhang-Maghiana, Chiniot, 
Multan, Khanewal, Muzaffargarh, Leiah, 
Dera Ghazi Khan and Jampur, the canton¬ 
ment of Multan, the town of Taunsa and 
the Civil Lines of Muzaffargarh. 


1 


E as tom Towns 


Western towns 


III.— Sikh Urban Constituencies. 

, ,. ... The municipalities of Bhiwani, Hissar, Sirsa, 

| Hansi, Rohtak, Sonopat, Beri, Jhajjar, 

J Rewan, Palwal, Panipat, Karnal, Kaithal, 

Shahabad, Ambala, Ambala Cantonment, 
Sadr Bazar, Jagadhri, Sadhaura, Rupar, 
Kalka, .Simla, Ludhiana, Jagraon, Raikot, 
Dbaramsala, Hoshiarpur, Urmar Tanda, 
Kartarpur, Jullundur, Nakodar, Moga, Fero- 
zepur, Muktsar, Ahohar. Fa/.ilkn, Amritsar, 
Jandiala, Tarn Taran, Batala, Gurdaspur, 
Pathankot, Dalhousie, Sialkot and Pasrur, the 
cantonments of Kasauli, Dagshai, Sabathu, 
Jutogb, Dharamsala, Jullundur, Ferozepore, 
Amritsar, Baiun, Bakloh and Sialkot, the 
notified areas of Kaithal Mandi, Karnal 
(Civil Station), and Ambala (Civil 
Station), the small towns of Budhlada 
Tohana, Moharn, Hidayatpur Chhaoni (Gur- 
gaon), and Hardo Daska and the Civil Lines 
of Rohtak, Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur. 

, ., .. The municipalities of Chunian, Lahore, Bagbban- 

pura cum Bbogiwal, Wazirabad, Hafizabad, 
Gujranwala, Sheikhupura, Kasur, Patti, Nan- 
kana Sahib, Gujrat, Jalalpur Jattan, Bhera, 
Sargodha, Sahiwal, Khushab, Jholum, Chak- 
wal, Find Dadan Khan, Rawalpindi, Murree, 
Hazro, Campbollpur, Pindigheb, Mianwali, 
Isakhel, Kalabagh, Pakpattan, Montgomery, 
Okara, Kamalia, Gojra, Lyallpur, Jhang- 
Maghiana, Chiniot, Multan, Khanewal, 
Muzaffargarh, Leiah, Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Jampur, the cantonments of Lahore, Jhelum, 
Rawalpindi, Murree, Campbellpur, Attock 
and Multan, the notified area of Gujrat (Civil 
Lines), and the small towns of Mandi 
Pattoki, Hafizabad, and the Civil Lines 
of Muzaffargarh. 


Serial No. 
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APPENDIX IX. 

BIHAR. 

Part I. 

BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

A.—GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES. 




General popu- 



lation, inolud- 

Extent of Constituency 


ing Scheduled 

Name of Constituency. and area in square 

miles. 

to 

-4-* 

Castes, 

Backward 


3 

Tribes and 



Indian 



Christians. 


A 


2 3 

4 

5 


Number of 
General voters, 
including 
Scheduled 
Castes, Back¬ 
ward Tribes 
and Indian 
Christians.^ 


I.—General Urban. 


Patna City 

Patna City municipality, 
and the area adminis¬ 
tered by the Patna Ad- 
ministration Com- 

mitte (15). 

1 

120,724 

Patna Division 

The Diuapore oanton- 
ment area, and the 
municipalities in the 
Patna division (ex¬ 
cluding Patna City 
municipality and the 
area administered by 
the Patna Adminis¬ 
tration Committee) 

(17). 

1 

234,815 

Tirhut Division 

The municipalities in 
the Tirhut Division 
(75-5). 

1 

218,557 

Bhagalpur Division 

The municipalities in 
the Bhagalpur divi¬ 
sion (55'2). 

1 

201,525 

Chota Nagpur Division 

The municipalities and 
the notified areas in 
the Chota Nagpur 
Division (08’5). 

[I.—General Rural. 

1 

234,508 

Central Patna 

The Patna City sub¬ 
division and Sadr 

sub-division (exclud¬ 
ing Patna City muni¬ 
cipality and the areas 
administered by the 
Patna Administra¬ 
tion Committee) 

and Hiisa, Ekangar 
Sarai and Islampur 
police-stations of 

Bihar subdivision 

(508). 

1 

392,534 
(S. C. 78,401) 


31,470 
(S. C. 1,823) 


Serial No. 
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Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. of seats. 

General popu¬ 
lation, includ¬ 
ing Scheduled 
CaBtea, 
Backward 
Tribes and 
Indian 
Christians. 

Number of 
General voters, 
including 
Scheduled 
Castes, Back¬ 
ward Tribes 
and Indian 
Christians. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 


II. —General Rural— contd . 


7 

Dinapore.. 

Dinapore sub-division (ex¬ 
cluding municipal and 
cantonment areas) 

(423). 

1 

309,243 
(S. C. 65,522) 

24,622 
(S. C. 1,687) 

8 

Barh 

Barh sub-division (ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas) (616). 

1 

379,193 
(S. C. 77,356) 

27,177 
(S. C. 1,923) 

9 

East Bihar .. .. 

Bihar sub-division, ex¬ 
cluding Hilsa, Ekangar 
Sarai and Islampur 
police-stations and 

excluding municipal 
areas (528). 

2t 

j 

373,375 
(8. C. 79,296) 

24,646 
(S. C. 1,411) 

1° 

South Gaya 

Sadr sub-division, exclud¬ 
ing Tikari, Belaganj 
and Fatehpur police- 
stations and excluding 
municipal areas (1,467). 

2t 

620,948 
(S. C. 202,145) 

41,957 
(S.C. 6,520) 

11 

Aurangabad 

Aurangabad sub-division 
(excluding municipal 
areas) (1,269). 

1 i 

| 

479,972 
(S. C. 115,464) 

35,883 
(S. C. 3,000) 

12 

Nawada .. .. .. 

Nawada sub-division and 
Fatehpur police-station 
of Sadr sub-division 
(890). 

2t 

1 

488,442 
(S. C. 151,638) 

30,771 
(S.C. 3,021) 

18 

North Gaya 

Jahanabad sub-division 
and Tikari and Bela¬ 
ganj polioe- stations of 
Sadr sub-division (ex¬ 
cluding municipal areas) 
(890) 

1 

668,947 
(S.C. 113,874) 

33,155 
(S.C. 2,194) 

H 

Buxar 

Buxar sub-division (ex¬ 
cluding municipal areas) 
(667-6). 

1 

338,668 
(S.C. 43,943) 

30,636 
(S. C. 2,122) 

16 

Bhabhua 

Bhabhua sub-division 

(excluding municipal 

areas) (1,299-5). 

1 

294,706 
(S.C. 64,199) 

27,978 
(S. C. 3,363) 

16 

North-East Shahabad 

Arrah Mufassal, Sandes, 
Barbara, Shahpur and 
Jagdispur police-sta¬ 
tions of Sadr sub¬ 
division (excluding 

municipal arees' (592). 
i 

i 1 

397,077 
(S. C. 62,298) 

i 

38,580 
(S. C. 2,955) 


t fine seat reserved for scheduled castes. 
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Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. of seats. 

General popu¬ 
lation, includ¬ 
ing Scheduled 
CaBtes, 
Backward 
Tribes and 
Indian 
Christians. 

Number of 
Genera) voters, 
including 
Scheduled 
Castes, Back¬ 
ward Tribes 
and Indian 
Chris¬ 
tians. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


II.—General Rural— contd . 


East Central Shahabad 

Piro and Sahar police, 
stations of Sadr sub¬ 
division and Bikram- 
ganj and Dinara police- 
stations of Sasaram 
sub-division (675). 

2t 

398,936 
(S. C. 67,607) 

37,661 
(S. C. 3,224) 

Sasaram .. 

Karghar, Nokha, Sasa¬ 
ram, Robtas, Chenari, 
Dehri and Nasriganj 
police-stations (exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas) 
(1,122-5). 

1 

328,181 
(S. C. 65,222) 

36,549 
(S. C. 3,782) 

West Saran Sadr .. 

Revelganj, Chapra 

Mufassal, Baniapur, 
Manjhi and Ekma 
police-stations (ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas) (430-7). 

1 

344,721 
(S. C. 42,369) 

24,758 
(S. C. 1,459) 

East Saran Sadr .. 

Parsa, Sonpur, Dighwara 
and Garkha police- 
stations (318). 

1 

256,336 
(S. C. 29,024) 

20,493 
(S. C. 1,202) 

North-East Siwan 

Basantpur, Barharia and 
Siwan poliee-Btatioiis 
(excluding municipal 
areas) (426). 

1 

348,444 
(S. C. 42,417) 

22,841 
(S.C. 1,348) 

South-W est Siwan 

Maharajgunj, Mairwa, 

Siswan, Raghunath- 
pur, Darauli and 

Guthni police-stations 
(411). 

1 

347,876 
(8. C. 44,340) 

25,643 
(S. C. 1,379) 

East Gopalganj cum Mash- 
rakh and Marhaura. 

Barauli and Baikunth- 
pur polico-Btations 

of Gopalganj sub¬ 
division and Mar¬ 

haura and Mashrakh 
police-stations of the 
Sadr sub-division (483) 

1 

369,958 
(S. C. 44,994) 

.26,438 
(S. C. 1,400) 

West Gopalganj 

Mirganj, Bhore, Katea, 
Kuchaikot and Gopal¬ 
ganj police-stations 
(591). 

2t 

458,110 
(S. C. 67,821) 

26,126 
(S. C. 1,626) 


tOne Beat reserved for scheduled castes. 
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General popu- 

Number of 




lation, inciud- 

General voters 


Extent of Constituency 


ing Scheduled 

including 

Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 

45 

Castes, 

Scheduled 

miles. 

8 

Backward 

Castes, Back- 




Tribes and 

ward Tribes 




Indian 

and Indian 



£ 

Christians. 

Christians. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II. —General Rural— contd. 


25 North-West Champaran Sadr Motihari, Sugauli, Adapur 1 321,401 12,494 

and Raksau! police- (S. C. 61,633) (S.C. 681) 

' stations (excluding 
municipal areas) 

(506-5). 

26 East Chumnnran flo/T-* r " ’ 




Serial No. 
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I 


*8 


30 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 

46 

47 





General popu- 

Number of 




lation, includ- 

General voters. 




ing Scheduled 

including 


Extent of Constituency 

i 

CasteB, 

Scheduled 


and area in square 

Backward 

Castes, 

Name of Constituency. 

miles. 

1 

Tribes and 

Back- 



■g 

Indian 

ward Tribes 




Christians. 

and Indian 



& 


Christians. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II. —General Rural— contd . 


South Madhubani 

Madhubani, Phulparas 
and .Thanjharpur police- 
stations (excluding 

municipal areas)(531). 

1 

385,827 
(S. C. 60,098) 

23,276 
(8. C. 1,072) 

East Madhubani cum Bahera 

Madhipur police-station 
of Madhubani Sub¬ 
division and Bahera 
police-station of Sadr 
sub-division (546). 

1 

432,385 
(S.C. 71,311) 

20,982 
(8. C. 898) 

Darbhanga Sadr .. 

Darbhanga and Jale 

police-stations of Sadr 
sub-division and Beni- 
patti police-station of 
Madhubani sub¬ 

division (594). 

2t 

472,198 
(8. C. 93,765) 

20,605 
(S. C. 810) 

North-West Samastipur 

Samastipur, Tajpur and 
Warisuagar police- 

stations (excluding 

municipal areas) (490'2). 

1 

414,705 
(S. C. 88,381) 

22,980 
(S. C. 1,357) 

South-East Samastipur 

Rusera, Singia, Dalsing- 
sarai and Mohiuddin- 1 
nagar police-stations 
(excluding municipal 
areas) (631*5). 

2t 

503,073 
(S. C. 101,278) 

28,250 
(S. C. 1,644) 

South Sadr Monghyr 

Monghyr Mufassal, Suraj- 
garha, Lakhisarai, 

Kharagpur, Tarapur, 
Sheikhupura and 

Barbigha police-stations 
(1,141). 

2t 

602,336 
(S. C. 121,226) 

37,400 
(8. C. 2,046) 

North Sadr Monghyr 

Gogri, Khagaria, Bakh- 
tiyarpur and Chautham 
police-statuns (752). 

1 

419,304 
(S.C. 84,369) 

19,092 
(8. C. 871) 

West Begusarai 

Teghra and Bariarpur 
police-stations (417). 

1 

313,617 
(S. C. 69,651) 

20,611 
(8. C. 1,008) 

East Begusarai 

Begusarai and Balia 
police-stations (329). 

1 

260,120 
(8. C. 43,036) 

16,454 
(8. C. 871) 

Jamui .. 

Jamui sub-division (1,270) 

1 

396,811 
(8. C. 90,789) 

27,059 
(8. C. 2,564) 


fOne seat reserved for scheduled castes. 
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General popu- 

Number of 





lation, includ- 

General votors, 



Extent of Constituency 


ing Scheduled 

including 



and area in square 

£ 

CaBtes, 

Scheduled 

. 

Name of Constituency. 

miles. 

Backward 

Castes, 

£ 



$ 

Tribes and 

Back- 





Indian 

ward Tribes 

•s 




Christians. 

and Indian 

© 

CQ 



£ 


Christians. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 • 


II. —General Rural— contd. 


48 

South Bhagalpur Sadr 

| Sultanganj, Shahkund, j 
j Bhagalpur Mufassal, 
Nathnagar, Colgong 
and Pirpainti police- 
stations (excluding 

municipal areas) 

(649-4). 

i 

332,290 
(S. C. 62,610) 

18,382 
(S. C. 1,000) 

49 

North Bhagalpur Sadr cum 
Kishanganj. 

Bihpur and Gopalpur 
police-stations of Sadr 
sub-division and 

Kishanganj and Son- 
barsa police-stations of 
Madhipura sub-division 
(639). 

i ■ 

310,013 
(S. C. 61,414) 

21,290 
(S. C. 778) 

50 

Banka 

Banka sub-division 

(1,182). 

1 ; 

1 

| 

432,940 
(S. C. 68,530) 

22,454 
(S. C. 1,435) 

61 

Supaul 

Supaul sub-division (934) 

i 

448,459 
(S. C. 74,478) 

30,220 
(S. C. 982) 

62 

Madhipura 

Madhipura sub-division 
excluding Kishanganj 
and Sonbarsa police- 
stations (810). 

2t 

398,205 
(S. C. 76,122) 

22,918 
(S. C. 1,046) 

63 

North-West Pumoa 

Araria sub-division (ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas) (1,073-5). 

1 

336,271 
(S. C. 72,090) 

31,101 
(S. C. 2,308) 

64 

East Purnea 

Kishanganj sub-division 
and Karandigh, Amaur, 
Baisi, Kadwa, Baraoi, 
Azamnagar, Katihar 
and Manihari police- 
stations of Sadr sub¬ 
division (excluding 

municipal areas) 

(2,619-2). 

1 

464,079 
(S. C. 65,076) 

66,067 
(S. C. 2,806) 

66 

South-West Puraea 

Purnea. K a * b a, 

Khazanchi Hat, 

Dhamdaha, Kupauli, 
Dharhara, Korha and 
Barari police-stations 
(excluding municipal 
areas) (1,356*5). 

2t 

469,220 
(S. C. 110,821) 

35,61 

(£. C. 2,208) 

, 


t One Beat reserved for scheduled castes. 
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General popu- 

Number of 





lation, includ- 

General voters. 



Extent of Constituency 


ing Scheduled 
Castes, 

including 

Scheduled 


Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 


Baokward 

Castes, Baok- 

6 

miles. 

<D 

Tribes and 

ward Tribes 




Indian 

and Indian 




0 . 

Christians. 

Chris- 

& 



53 


tians. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

( 6 


II.- 

General Rural— contd. 



66 

Deoghar cum Jamtara 

j Deoghar and Jamtara 

1 

507,550 

38,4*0 


sub-divisions (exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas) 
(1,638). 


(B. T. 182,404) 

(B. T. 12,363) 


57 

Godda 

Godda sub-division (850) 

1 

340,064 

20,803 




(B. T. 163,637) 

(B.T. 10,957) 

68 

Santal P&rganas Sadr 

Sadr or Dumlta sub- 

2 

440,340 

36,853 


division (excluding I 

municipal areasl 

(1,461-6). 


(B. T. 312,833' 

(B.T. 25,524) 


69 

Pakaur cum Rajmahal 

Pakaur and Rajmahal 

2§ 

499,637 

39,100 


sub-divisions (exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas) 
(1,499-2). 


(B. T. 356,603) 

(B.T. 27,268) 


60 

Central Ilazaribagh 

Hazaribagh Sadr sub- 

2§ 

628,680 

41,078 


division (excluding 


(S. C. 47,181) 

(S. C. 2,258) 



municipal areas) (3,453). 


(B. T. 181,579) 

(B. T. 8,786) 

61 

Giridih cum Chatra 

Giridih and Chatra sub- 

2t 

679,164 

34,682 



divisions (excluding mu- 

(S.C. 77,010) 

(S. C. 2,074) 



nicipal areas) (3,556). 


(B. T. 196,709) 

(B. T. 4,651) 

62 

Ranchi Sadr 

Ranchi Sadr sub-division 

2§ 

482,794 

27,791 



(excluding municipal 
and notified areas) 

(B. T. 327,701) 

(B. T. 17,059) 




(2,042-6). 




63 

Gumla turn Simdega 

Gumla and Simdega sub- 

2§ 

603,518 

27,347 


divisions (3,505). 


(B. T. 457,389) 

(B. T. 20,418) 

64 

Khunti 

Khunti sub-division 

1 

370,793 

24,906 



(1,545). 


(B. T. 261,690) 

(B. T. 16,371) 

66 

Palamau 

Palamau dietrict (ox- 

3f 

734,564 

29,682 



eluding munioipal 

areas) (4,912*5). 

(S. C. 213,710) 

(S. C. 2,455) 


66 

South Manbhum . . 

Arsha, Balarampur, Jhal- 1 

2§ 

643,287 

30,804 



da, Jaipur, Bagh- I 

(S. C. 18,226) 

(S. C. 316) 



mundi, Chandil, Icha- 
garh, Barahabhum, 

Patamda, Banduan, and 
Manbazar poiice-sta- 


(B. T. 296,437) 

(B. T. 8,471) 



tions (excluding muni¬ 
cipal areas) (1,898). 





fOne seat reserved for scheduled oastes. 

§One seat reserved for backward tribes. Election in this constituency will be by the single non- 
transferable vote. 
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1 1 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 

£ 

General popu¬ 
lation, inolud- 
ing Scheduled 
Castes, 

Number of 
General voters, 
including 
Scheduled 
Castes, Back- 

il 


miles. 

3 

Backward 

ward Tribes 

"3 

■g 

w 

i 


t4-< 

0 

6 

to 

Tribes and 
Indian 
Christians. 

and Indian 
Chris¬ 
tians. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II.—General Rural— concld . 


07 

Central Manbhum 

Purulia, Hura, Pancha, 
Baghunathpur, San- 
turi, Nituria, Para, 
Chas, Chandankiari 

and Kashipur police- 
stations (excluding 

municipal areas) 

(1,400). 

1 2t 

553,740 
(S. C. 153,400) 
(B. T. 82,088) 

i 24,297 

(S.C. 1,740) 
(B. T. 3,000) 

08 

North Manbhum ,. 

Dhanbad sub-division 

(excluding municipal 
areas) (783). 

1 

463,074 
(S. C. 93,008) 
(B. T. 101,927) 

16,757 
(S. C. 700) 
(B. T. 3,007) 

69 

Singhbhum 

Singhbhum district (ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas) (3,851). 

3§ 

808,212 
(B. T. 570,000) 

37,672 
(B. T. 25,078) 


fOrifi seat reserved for Scheduled Castes. 

§One seat reserved for backward tribes. Eloction in this constituency will be by the single non- 
transferable vote. 
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B.— MUHAMMADAN CONSTITUENCIES. 




i 



Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in 
square miles. 

1 

o 

1 

Muhammadan 

population. 

N? .of 

Muhammadan 

voters. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


I.—Muhammadan Urban. 


Patna City 

Patna City municipality 
and the area adminis¬ 
tered by the Patna 
Administration Com¬ 
mittee (15). 

1 

38,238 

Patna Division 

The Dinapore canton¬ 
ment area and the 
municipalities in the 
Patna Division (ex¬ 
cluding Patna City 
municipality and the 
area administered by 
the Patna Adminis¬ 
tration Committee) 

(47). 

1 

86,241 

Tirhut .. 

The municipalities in 

the Tirhut Division 
(75-5). 

1 

77,870 

Bhagalpor Division 

The municipalities in 

the Bhagalpur Divi¬ 
sion (55-2). 

1 

65,466 

Chota Nagpur 

The municipalities and 
notified areas in the 
Chota Nagpur Divi¬ 
sion (68-5). 

1 

66.090 


II.— Muhammadan Rural. 


6,727 

13*260 

12,270 

10,631 

8.401 


6 West Patna .. .. Patna City sub-division, l 66,515 6,403 

I and Ililsa, Ekangar 
Sarai and Ialampar 
police-stations of Bihar 
sub-division, Dinaporo 
sub-division and Sadr 
sub-division (exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas) 

(992). 

7 East Patna .. .. Barh sub-division and | 1 | 68,330 6,308 

Bihar sub-division, 
excluding Hilsa, 

Ekangar Sara! and 
Ialampur police- 

i stations and municipal 

areas (1,044). 
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6 , 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in 
square miles. 

No. of seats. 



i 

* 

3 

4 


6 


II.— Muhammadan Rural— contd. 


8 

Kant Gaya 

Gaya Sadr and Nawada 
sub-diyiaions (exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas) 
(2,822). 

1 

133,809 

11,527 

e 

Wert Gaya .. .. 

Jahanabad and Aurang¬ 
abad sub-diyisions (ex¬ 
cluding municipal areas) 
(1,878). 

1 

95,159 

4,486 

10 

Shahabad .. 

Shahabad District (exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas ) 
(4,354'5). 

1 

120,291 

10,931 

ii 

Satan Sadr .. .. 

Sadr sub-division (exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas) 
(1,044). 

1 

81,852 

4,880 

12 

Siwan .. ,, 

Siwan sub-division (ex¬ 
cluding municipal areas) 
(837). 

1 

114,208 

6,701 

13 

Gopalganj .. .. 

Gopalganj eub-diyision 
(788). 

1 

94,482 

3,942 

14 

North Champaran Sadr 

Adapur, Raksaul, Ghora- 
sahan and Dhaka (Ram- 
chandra) police-stations 
(563). 

1 

102,350 

2,864 

15 

j 

South Champaran Sadr 

Motihari Sugauli, Kesa- 
riya, Pipra, Madhuban 
and Gobindganj police- 
stations (excluding 

municipal areas) 

(948’5). 

l 

89,572 

2,480 

i« 

' Bettiah 

Bettiah sub-division (ex¬ 
cluding municipal areas) 
(2,004’5). 

I 

148,083 

12,204 

17 

Muzaff arpur Sadr .. 

Sadr sub-division (ex- 
eluding municipal areas) 
(1,216). 

1 

132,144 

6,449 

18 

Hajipur 

Hajipur sub-division (ex¬ 
cluding municipal areas) 
(778). 

1 

68,480 

3,878 

19 

Sitamarhi 

i 

I 

Si bamarhi sub-division 
(excluding municipal 
areas) (1,011). 

1 

181,761 

4,218 
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Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Consti¬ 
tuency and area in 
square miles. 

i 

1 

■s 

st 

Muhammadan 

population. 

No. of 

Muhammadan 

voters. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


IL—Muhammadan Rural— contd. 


North-East Darbhanga 

Phulpaias, Laukaha, 

Madhfiipur, Khajauli, 
Ladania, Jaynagar 

and Jhanjharpur 

police-stations (834). 

1 

80,143 

3,381 

North-West Darbhanga 

Benipatti, Harlakhi, 

Madhwapur and 

Madhubani polioe- 

stations of Madhubani 
sub-division and Jale 
police-station of Sadr 
sub-division (exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas) 
(615). 

1 

112,049 

4,330 

Central Darbhanga 

Sadr sub-division, ex¬ 
cluding dale police- 
station and municipal 
areas (762). 

1 

140,642 

#,870 

South Darbhanga ., 

Samastipur sub-division 
(excluding municipal 
areas) (1,122). 

1 

79,830 

4,150 

North Monghyr ., 

Begusarai sub-division 
and Gogri, Khagaria, 
Bakhtiyarpur and 

Chautham police- 

stations of Sadr sub¬ 
division (1,498). 

1 

116,502 

„ 4,894 

SouthjMongbyr 

Jamui sub-division and 
Monghyr Mufassal, 

Surajgarha, Lakhi- 

sarai, Kharagpur, 

Tarapur, Sboikhpura 
and Barbigha police- 
stations of Sadr 

sub-division (2,417). 

l 

10,295 

6,867 

Bhag&lpur ,Sadr cum Banka 

Bhagalpur Sadr and 
Banka sub-divisions 
(excluding municipal 
areas) (2,104-4). 

1 

107,704 

780 

Madhipura cum Supaul 

Madhipura and Supaul 
sub-divisions (2,110). 

1 

115,941 

5,135 

Araria 

Araria sub-di vision 

(excluding municipal 
areas) (1,073-5). 

1 

172,957 

18,789 


z. 2 
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A 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

j 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

1 

*o 

£ 

Muhammadan 

population. 

No. of 

Muhammadan 

voters. 

i 

2 


3 

i. * 

l 6 

6 


II. —Muhammadan Rural— 

concld. 


29 

South Kishanganj .. | 

Kishanganj and Goal 
Pokhar police-stations 
(excluding municir al 
areas) (322). 

l 

88,746 

16,272 

30 

North-West Kishanganj 

Bahadurganj, Dighal- 

bank and Terhagach 
police-stations (393). 

1 

130,700 

19,987 

31 

North-East Kishanganj 

Islampur, Chopra and 
Thakurganj police- 

stations (626). 

l 

169,447 

26,125 

32 

South-East Pumea Sadr ,, 

Katihar, Manihari, 

Korlia, Batari, Kadwa, 
Barsoi, Azanmagar, 

and Karandigh police- 
stations (excluding 

municipal areas) 

(1,320). 

l 

160.827 

19,827 

33 

North Pumea Sadr 

Purnoa, Kasha Khazan- 
chi Hat, Dhamdalia, 
Rupauli, Dharhara, 

Aniaur and Baisi police- 
stations (excluding 

municipal areas) 

(1,214-5). 

i 

169,074 

18,538 

34 

South Santal Parganas 

Deoghar, Jamtara and 
Sadr or Dumka 

sub-divisions (exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas) 
(3,099-5). 

l 

76,418 

4,403 

38 

North Santal Parganaa 

Godda, Rajmahal and 
Pakaur sub-divisions 
(excluding municipal 
areas) (2,349). 

i 

138,927 

9,788 

36 

Hazaribagh 

! 

Hazaribagh district (ex¬ 
cluding municipal areas) 
(7,009). 

j 

168,666 

8,758 

47 

Kanohi cum Singhbbum 

Ranchi and Singhbhum 
districts (excluding 

municipal and notified 
areas) (10,944). 

l 

69,105 

2,610 

38 

Palaroau 

Palamau district (exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas) 
(4,912-5). 

i 

72,132 

2,813 

39 

Manbhum 

Manbhum district (ex¬ 
cluding municipal areas) 
(4,079). 

i 

104,390 

4,?05 
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0.—SCHEDULED CASTE CONSTITUENCIES. 


The seats reserved for scheduled castes will be reserved in plural member general constituencies, 
one seat in each constituency (as shown below) being reserved for a member of the scheduled castes. 


Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 

ij 

*8 

Scheduled 

caste 

Number of 
scheduled caste 

and area in square miles 

i 

population. 

voters. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


General Rural. 


I I East Bihar 


2 South Gaya 


3 Nawada .. 


4 East Central Shahabad 


5 West Gopalgang .. 


6 North Bettiah 


7 East Muzaffarpur Sadr 

8 Darbhanga Sadr .. 


9 South-East Samastipur 


Bihar sub-division ex- 1 

eluding Hilsa, Ekangar 
Sarai and Isiampur 
police-stations and 
municipal areas (528). 

Sadr sub-division exclud- 1 

ing Tikari, Belaganj 
and Fatehpur police- 
stations and municipal 
areas (1,457). 

Nawada sub-divi3ion and 1 

Fatehpur police- 
station of Sadr sub¬ 
division (1,084), 

Piro and Sahar police- 1 

stations of Sadr sub¬ 
division and Bikram- 
ganj and Dinara police- 
stations of Sasaram 
sub-division (676). 

Mirganj, Bhore, Katea, I 

Kuchaikot and Gopal- 
ganj polico-stations 
(591). 


BagaliO, Dhanaha, Shi- 1 
karpur, Ramnagar and 
Mainatanr police- 
stations (1,379) 

Muzaffarpur and Shakra 1 
police-stations (478). 


Darbhanga and Jale I 
police-stations of Sadr 
sub-division and Beni- 
patti police-station of 
Madhubani sub-divi¬ 
sion (594). 

Rusera, Singia, Dalsing- 1 
sarai and Mohiuddin- 
nagar police-stations 
(excluding municipal 
areas) (631’5). 


79,296 1,411 

202,145 6,620 

161,638 3,021 

67,607 3,224 

67,821 1,626 

79,762 1,904 

88,485 1,473 

93,765 810 

101,278 1,544 
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Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 

i 

QQ 

o 

Scheduled 

caste 

Number of 
scheduled caste 


and area in square miles. 

£, 

population. 

voters. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


General Rural— c ontd. 


South Sadr Monghyr 

Monghyr Mufaesal, Suraj- 
garha, Lakhisarai, 

Kharagpur, Tarapur, 
Sheikhpura and Bar- 
bigha police-stations 
(1,141). 

1 

121,226 

Madhipuxa 

Madhipura sub-diviaion 
(excluding Kishanganj 
and Sonbarsa police- 
stations) (810). 

1 

70,122 

South-West Pumea .. 

Pumea, Kasha, Khazan- 
obi Hat, Uhamdaha 
Rupauli, Dharhaxa, 

Korha and llarari 
police-stations (exclud¬ 
ing municiiial areas) 
(1,360-6). 

1 

110,821 

Giridih cum Chatra ., 

Giridih and Chatra sub¬ 
divisions (excluding 

municipal areas) 

(3,666). 

1 

77,010 

Palamau 

Palamau district (exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas) 
(4,912-6). 

1 

213,710 

Central Manbhum 

Purulia, Hura, Pancha, 
Raghunathpur, San- 
turi, Nituria, Para, 
Chas, Chandankiari 
and Kashi pur police- 
stations (excluding 

municipal areas) 

(1,400). 

1 

163,400 


2,046 


1,040 


2,208 


2,074 


2,466 


1,740 
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D.—WOMEN’S CONSTITUENCIES. 


Theee constituencies will be special constituencies under the terms of Sahodulos V, paragraph ( b) 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. 


d 



£ 



z 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency, 

O 

Population. 

No. of voters. 

Jj 



6 






z 



i 

i 

3 

4 

5 

6 


I.—General Urban. 





General. 

General. 

Patna .. _ 

Patna City municipality 
and the area adminis¬ 
tered by the Patna 
Administration Com¬ 
mittee. 

1 

120,724 

24,467 
(W. 10,624) 

Muzaffarpur Town 

Muzaffarpur municipality 

1 

31,011 

9,469 
(W. 4,191) 

Bhagalpur Town ... 

Bhagalpur municipality 

1 

59,202 

11,468 
(W. 6,300) 


II. —Muhammadan Urban. 


Muhammadan. Muhammadan. 


4 

Patna City 

Patna City municipality 
and the area adminis¬ 
tered bv the Patna 

1 

38,238 

2,808 



Administrate; 

mittee. 

n Com- 





1. Qualification a of electors. 

(a) General teats. —Being a person who possesses the franohise qualifications requisite under 
the Sixth Sohedule to tho Government of India Act, 1936. 

(ft) Muhammadan teats. —Being a woman who possesses the franchise qualifications requisite 
under tho Sixth Sohedule to the Government of India Aot, 1936. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being a woman who is qualified under the Fifth Sohedule to tha 
Government of India Aot, 1936, who possesses the neoessary oommunal qualification, and who is an 
•lector in any general or Muhammadan constituency in the province. 
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E.—ANGLO-INDIAN CONSTITUENCY. 





i 



& 


Extent of constituency 

I 



a 

Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 
miles. 

u-t 

0 

Population. 

No. of voter*. 

J 



25 



i, 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 

Anglo-Indian .. .. 

: 

The province of Bihar , 
(69,348). j 

1 

1 

5,892 

2,000 


1. Qualification* of electors .—Being an Anglo-Indian who possesses the qualifications prescribed 
under the Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 


2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency, who poBsessos the qualifies, 
tions requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Deputy Secretary to Government, Legislative Department. 

4. Method of election .—Postal ballot. 

F.—EUROPEAN CONSTITUENCIES. 


1 

i 

s 

I 

1 

i 

Name of Constituency. 

o 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

3 

I 

"o 

4 

Population. 

5 

No. of voter*. 

6 

1 

Patna and Tirhut cum Bhagal- 
pur European. 

The Patna, Tirhut and 
Bhagalpur Divisions 
(42,335). 

1 

1 

2,786 

1,600 

2 

Chota Nagpur European 

The Chota Nagpur Divi¬ 
sion (27,013). 

1 1 

2,605 

1,200 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being a European who possesses the qualifications prescribed under 
6he Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 


2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being qualified to vote in the choice of a member to fill one of the 
European seats in the province, and possessing the qualifications requisite under the Fifth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Deputy Secretary to Government, Legislative Department. 

4 . Method of election ,—Postal ballot. 
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G.—INDIAN CHRISTIAN CONSTITUENCY. 





i 


1 

i 



4 

© 

Total Indian 



Name of Constituency. 

Extent of 


Christian 

No. of 

1 


Constituency, 


population. 

voters. 



55 



i 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

i 

Indian Christian .. .. 

Non-territorial 

1 

320,269* 

80 


1. Qualifications of electors. —Being an Indian Christ ian and having been appointed in the prescribed 
manner by the Chota Nagpur Catholic Sabha or the Bihar and Orissa Christian Council to be an 
•lector in the Indian Christian constituency. 

N.B. —The Indian Christians will have a direct vote in a General constituency as well as an In¬ 
diroot vote in the Indian Christian constituency. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being an Indian Christian qualified to vote in the choice of a mem¬ 
ber to fill the Indian Christian scat, or qualified to vote in a General constituency in the province, 
who possesses the qualifications requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Aot, 
1936. 

3. Returning Officer .—Deputy Commissioner, Ranchi. 

4. Method of election .—Postal ballot. 


* Includes 296,699 members of Backward Tribes who are Christians. 
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H.—BACKWARD AREAS AND TRIBES CONSTITUENCIES. 


The seats assigned to backward areas and backward tribes in Bihar will, nnder the proviso to para* 
graph 10 of the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1936, be reserved in plural member 
General constituencies, one seat (as shown below) being reserved for a member of the Baokward tribes’ 


Serial No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. of seats. 

Baokward tribe 
population. 

No. of baokward 
tribe voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

1 

Santal Parganas Sadr 

Sadr or Dumka sub¬ 
division (excluding 

municipal areas) 

(1,461-5). 

1 

312,833 

25,524 

2 

Pakaur cum Rajmahal 

Pakaur and Rajmahal 
sub-divisions (exclud¬ 
ing municipal areas) 
(1,499-2). 

1 

366,603 

27,268 

* 

Central Hazaribagb 

Hazaribagh Sadr sub¬ 
division (excluding 

municipal areas) (3,453). 

1 

181,579 

8,786 

4 

Ranchi Sadr 

Ranchi Sadr sub-division 
(excluding municipal 
and notified areas) 

(2,042-6). 

1 

327,701 

17,669 

6 

Gumla cum Slmdoga ., 

Gumla and Simdega 

sub-divisions (3,505). 

1 

457,389 

20,418 

« 

South Manbhum ., 

Arsha, Balarampur, 

Jhalda, Jaipur, Bagh- 
mundi, Chandil, Icha- 
garh, Barahabhum 

Patamda, Banduan 

and Manbazar police- 
stations (excluding 

municipal areas) (1,896). 

1 

296,437 

8,471 

7 

Singh bhum 

Singhbhum district (ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

areas) (3,851). 

1 

570,600 

1 

25,078 


1. Eleotion in these constituencies will be by the single non-transferable vote. 

2. Qualifications of electors .—Being registered in the General constituency in which a seat is reserved 
for backward tribes and possessing the franchise qualifications prescribed under the Sixth Schedule to 
the Government of India Act, 1935. 

8. Qualifications of candidates .—Being a member of a backward tribe, who is entitled to vote in 
the choice of a member to fill that seat or any other General seat in the province, and who possesses the 
qualifications requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 
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I.—COMMERCE, INDUSTRY, MINING AND PLANTING CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

No. of Beats. 

3 

No. of voters. 

4 

1 

The Bihar Chamber of Commerce 

i 


2 

The Bihar Planters' Association 

i 


3 

1 

The Indian Mining Association 

i 


4 

The Indian Mining Federation 

1 

i 

; 



1. Qualification! of electors. —The qualifications set out in the Appendix to Chapter IX of the Report 
of the Indian Delimitation Committee, with the modification that the qualifying amount of paid up capital 
In the case of a registered company or a corporation shall be Rs. 60,000, and the qualifying amount of 
income-tax, in the oases in which income-tax is a qualification, shall be Rs. 6,000 and not Ra. 10,000. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —The qualifications set out in the Appendix to Chapter IX of 
the Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

3. Returning Officer. —The Deputy Secretary to Government, Legislative Department, 

4. Method of election. —Postal ballot in the case of the Bihar Chamber of Commerce and the Bihar 
Planters’ Association : in the case of the Indian Mining Association and Indian Mining Federation by 
ballot at meetings specially convened. 

J.— LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCIES. 


8erial 

No. 

A 

Name of Constituency. 

! 

2 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
i miles. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

4 

No. of voters. 

5 

1 

Patna Division Landholders 

j The Patna division (11,164) 

1 

144 

s 

Tirbut Division Landholders 

The Tirhut division (12,598) .. 

1 

114 

1 

Bhagalpur Division Landholders 

The Bhagalpur division (18,683) 

1 

77 

4 

Chota Nagpur Division Land¬ 
holders. 

The Chota Nagpur division 
(27,013). 

1 

66 


1. Qualifications of electors .— 

(o) In the Patna, Tirhut or Bhagalpur division, being resident in the constituency and holding 
land as a proprietor or tenure-holder for which he is liable to pay an annual sum of not 
less than Rs. 4,000 as land revenue, or not lees than Rs. 1,000 as local cess, or 

(6) In the Chota Nagpur division, being resident in the constituency, and holding as proprietor 
land for which he is liable to pay an annual sum of not lesB than Rs. 6,000 as land 
revenue, or not less than Rs. 600 as looal oess, or holding as a tenure-holder land of 
which he is liable to pay an annual sum of not less than Rs. 750 as local cess, 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being an elector in the constituency or in any other landholders 
constituency in the province who possesses the qualifications requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the 
Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Rstuming Officer .—The Deputy Secretary to Government, Legislative Department. 

4 . Method of election. — Postal ballot. 
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K.—LABOUR CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

Approximate. 
No. of voters. 

1 

1 i 

[ 2 

3 

4 

5 


I. —Trade Union Constituency. 



1 

Trade Union (Mining).. 

Registered mining unions in the 
Dhanbad sub-division* 

1* 

6,000 

1 


II. —Special Labour Constituencies. 



2 

Jamshedpur Factory Labour 

Jamshedpur and Jugsalai no¬ 
tified areas and Mauza Mau- 
bhandar (thana No. 86, 

police station Gbataila). 

It 

23,320 

3 

Monghyr cum Jamalpur Factory 
Labour. 

Monghyr and Jamalpur munici¬ 
palities (11-6). 

n 

9,261 

4 

Hazaribagh Miniug Labour 

J 

u 

Ramgarh, Gola, Kodarma, Jai- 
nagar, Gumia, Mandu, Gawan, 
Satgawan, Giridip, Bengabad, 
Gande, and Bertno polios sta- j 
tions (2,501) 

1§ 1 

j 

| 

18,000 


1, Qualifications of a Trade Union .—The qualifications specified in paragraph 495 of the Report of 
the Indian Delimitation Committee. 


2. Qualifications of electors. —Being a person who satisfies the requirements specified in paragraph 
498 of the Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee and who in the case of constituency (I) is 
a member of one of the trade unions referred to and in the case of constituencies (2) and (8) is a 
worker in a registered faotory and in the case of constituency (4) is a worker in a registered mine, in 
the constituency. 

3. Qualifications of candidates,— Being a person who satisfies the requirements specified in para¬ 
graphs 501 and 502 of th# Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

4. Returning Officer, —A Government official appointed by Government. 

5. Method of election. —Direct. 


*The seat will be filled in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th general elections out of every 4 general elections. 
(The constituency will fill the Federal Labour seat in the 1st general election of the Federal Assembly.) 

fThe seat will bo filled in the 1st, 2nd and 4th general elections out of every 4 general elections. 
(The constituency will fill tbe Federal Labour seat in the 3rd general election of. the Federal 
Assembly.) 

JT* 16 seat will be filled in the 1st, 2nd and 3rd general elections out of every 4 general elections. 
(The constituency will fill the Federal Labour seat in the 4th general election of the Federal Assemb¬ 
ly)* 

§The seat will be filled in tbe 1st, 3rd and 4th general elections out of every 4 general elections. 
(The constituency will fill the Federal Labour seat in the 2nd general election of the Federal Aasemb* 

Jy*) 
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L.—UNIVERSITY CONSTITUENCY. 


Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. of seats. 

No. of voters 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Ptttna University 

Non-territorial 

i 

1 

639 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being a member of the Senate or Syndicate of the Patna University, 
or a graduate of that University of not less than seven years standing whose name is included in the 
register of graduates. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1035. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Registrar of the University. 

4. Method of election .—Postal ballot. 
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Part U 

PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

[The figures 3, 6 and 9 shown in heavy type before certain constituencies represent the suggestions 
advanced by the local Government as to the constituencies to bo proscribed in an Order under the pro¬ 
visions of Schedule V, paragraph 18 of the Government of India Act, 1935, made by the Governor acting 
in his discretion, as the constituencies to bo filled for three, six or nino years respectively on the occasion 
of the firet election under the new constitution]. 


Serial No. 

1 

Name of ConBtituency. 

2 

1 

i Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

3 

1 

CO 

O 

6 , 
'A 

4 

i 

Population. 

5 

No. of voters. 

6 




I. —General. 


Oer 

leral. 

3 

■1 

North Patna Division 

Patna and Shahabad dis¬ 
tricts (6,440). 

i 

3,485,940 
(S. C. 593,844) 

1,417 
(S. C. 8) 

9 

2 

Goya 

Gaya district (4,714) 

1 i 

2,134,902 
(S. C. 592,186) 

817 

(S. C. 8) 

9 

3 

Saran cum Champaran 

The districts of Saran and 
Champaran (6,214). 

i 

3,968,915 
(S. 0. 605,345) 

708 
(S. C. 8> 

6 

4 

Muzaffarpur 

The district of Muzaffarpur 
(3,036). 

i 

2,549.934 
(S. C. 457,900) 

564 

(S.C.4) 

3 

5 

Darbhanga 

The district of Darbhanga 
(3,348). 

i 

2,726,057 
(S. C. 494,311) 

680 
(8. C. 8) 

6 

6 

Monghyr cum Santa) 
Parganaa 

The districts of Monghyr 
and the Santal Parga- 
nas (9,385). 

i 

3,886,427 
(S. C. 528,803) 
(B.T. 1,044,535) 

1,183 
(S. C. 5) 

3 

7 

Bhagalpur cum 

Purnea 

The districts of Bhagal¬ 
pur and Purnea (9,198) 

i 

3,285,371 
(S. C. 681,741) 

739 
(S. C. 8) 

8 

8 

Hazaribagb cum 
Manbhum 

The districts of Hazari¬ 
bagh and Manbhum 
(11,116). 

, 

3,045,176 i 
(S. C. 389,428) 
(B. T. 858,740) 

714 

(S. C. 10) 

9 

9 , 

Ranchi and Palamau 
cum Singhbhum. 

The districts >f Ranchi, 
Palamau and Singh- 
bhum (15,897). 

1 

II. —Muhammadan. 

i 

3,148,385 
(S. C. 247,041) 
(B.T. 1,788,825) 

i 

Muh 

898 
<S 0. 5) 

' 

ammadan. 

6 

10 

Patna cum Sbahabad 

The districts of Patna 
and Shahabad (6,440). 

i 

354,023 

571 

8 

11 

Gaya cum Chota Nag¬ 
pur Division. 

The districts of Gaya and 
Chota Nagpur Division 
(31,727). 

i 

703,933 

360 

9 

12 

Tirhut Division 

The Tirhut Division 
(12,598). 

i 

1,494,868 

322 

9 

13 

Bhagalpur Division 

The Bhagalpm Divie ; on 
(18.583). 

1 

i 

1,588,003 

1 

524 
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Serial No. 

1 J 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

3 

1 

o 

Population, j 

6 

! 

No. of voter*. 

0 



III. —European. 


European. 

3 14 

Bibar .. .. 

The Province of Bihar 
(69,348). 

1 

6,390 

MS 


Method of election : — By postal ballot. 
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Part HI. 

FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 

A.—LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCY. 


Serial 


Extent of Constituency and area 

No. 


No. 

Name of Constituency. 

in square miles. 

of 

seats. 1 

No. of voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

t 

Bihar Landholders 

1 

The province of Bihar (69,348) 

1 

1 

) 

161 


1. Qualifications of electors ,—Being a person resident in the province and (i) holding as a proprietor 
land for which he is liable to pay an annual sum of not less than Its, 10,000 as land revenue or not 
loss than Ka. 2,500 as local cess or (ii) holding as a tenure-holder land for which he is liable to pay 
an annual sum of not less than Its. 2,500 as local cess. 

2. Qualifications of candidates ,—Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifications 
requisite under the First Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1936. 

3. lieturning Officer .—The Deputy Secretary to Government, Legislative Department. 

4. Method of election .—Postal ballot. 

B.-LABOUR CONSTITUENCY. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

No. of voters. 

1 

2 

3 


4 

5 

1 

Hazaribagh Mining Labour 

Ramgarh, Gola, Kodarma, Jai- 
nagar, Gumia, Mnndu, Gawan, 
Satgawan, Giridih, Bengabad, 
Gaude and Bcrmo police-sta¬ 
tions (2,501). 


| 

18,000 

2 

Jamshedpur Factory Labour 

Jamshedpur and Jugsalai noti¬ 
fied areas and manza Maub- 
handar (thana No. 86, police- 
station Ghatsila). 


• 1* 

23,000 

■ 

S 

Trade Union (Mining) .. 

Dhanbad sub-division. 



6,000 

4 

Monghyr cum Jamalpur Factory 
Labour. 

Monghyr and Jamalpur munici¬ 
palities. 

- 


9,000 


1. Qualifications of electors and candidates .—The qualifications of electors and candidates are the 
same as in the case of the seats allotted to Labour in the Bihar Legislative Assembly (see Section K 
ou page 156 above). 

2. Returning Officer .—A Government Offioial appointed by Government, 

3. Method of election. —Direct. 

The order of rotation of this seat at successive general elections will be constituencies 
Nos. S, I, 2, 4. 
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Part IV. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF STATE. 


[The figures 6 and 9 shown in heavy type before certain constituencies indicate the constituencies 
to be filled for six and nine years respectively under the provisions of Schedule I, paragraph 14, of the 
Govemmont of India Act, 1935, on the occasion of the first election under the no wsjonstitution.) 


£ 

i 


Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles, 

3 

i 

I 

"g 

o' 

A 

4 

Population. 

I 

6 1 

No. of voters. 

6 




I.—General, 


Qtntr 

aL 

9, 9 

1 

j North Patna Division 

i 

Patna and Shahabad dis¬ 
tricts (6,440). 

2t 

3,485,940 
(S. C. 593,844) 

1.399 
(S. C. 8) 

6 

2 

Gaya 

Gaya district (4,714) 

1 

2,134,902 
(S. C. 592,186) 

807 
(8. C. 8) 

6 

3 

Saran cum Champa- 
ran. 

The districts of Saran and 
Champaran (6,214). 

1 

3,968,916 
(S. C. 605,346) 

699 

(8. C. 8) 

9 

4 

Muzaffarpur 

The district of Muzaffar- 
pur (3,036). 

1 

2,549,934 
(S. C. 547,900) 

660 
(S. C.4) 

6 

5 

Darhhanga 

The district of Dnrbhanga 
(3,348). 

1 

2,726,057 
(S. 0.494,311) 

672 
(8. C. 8) 

9 

6 

Monghyr cum Santal 
Parganas. 

The districts of Monghyr 
and Santa! Parganas 
(9,385). 

1 

3,886,427 
(S. C. 528,803) 
(B. T. 1,044, 
535). 

1,168 
(8. C. 6) 

6 

7 

Bhagalpur cum 

Pumea. 

The districts of Bhagal¬ 
pur and Purnca (9,198). 

1 

3,285,371 
(S. C. 581,741) 

729 
(8. C. 8) 

9 

8 

Hazaribagh cum 

Manbhum, 

The . districts of Kazan- 
bagh and Manbhum 
(11,118). 

' 1 

j 

3,045,176 
(S. C. 389,428) 
(B. T. 858,740) 

704 
(S. C. 10) 

6 

9 

i 

Ranchi and Pala- 
mau cum Singh- 
bhum. 

The districts of Ranchi, 
Palamau and Singh- 
bhum (15,897). 

II.— Muhammadan . 

1 

3,148,385 
(S. C. 247,041) 
(B. T. 1.788, 
825). 

Muham 

886 
(S.C. 5) 

'madin. 

9 

10 

| Patna cum Shahabad 

The distr cts of Patna 
and Shnhab.id (6,440). 

i ’ 

| 

354,023 

671 

e 

11 

Gaya cum Chota 
Nagpur Division, 

The district of Gaya and 
Chota Nagpur division 
(3J.727). 

j 1 

1 

703,933 

350 

6 

12 

Tirbut Division 

The Tirliut division 
(12,698). 

1 

1,494,368 

322 

9 

13 

Bhagaipur Division 

Toe Bhagaipur division 

1 (18,583). 

1 

1 

1,588,003 

624 


t Voting in this constituency will be bv the single non-transferable vote. 

M 
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3 



£ 


Extent of Constituency 

t 

03 




Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 

■g 

Population, 

No. of voters. 

1 


miles. 





v 

1 

I 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 j 

« 


8 Scheduled caste seat.* 

® Women's seat .f 


if ethud of election .—Postal ballot. 

•The person to fill the seat to be filled by a representative of the scheduled castes in Bihar 
Will, under tho provisions of paragraph 8, part I of the First Schedule, to the Government of India Act, 
1935, be chosen by the members of those castes who hold seats in either chamber of the Provincial 
Legislature of Bihar. 

f The person to fill the seat reserved for women will under the provisions of paragraph 9, part I 
of the first Schedule, to the Government of India Act, 1935, be chosen by the persons whether men or 
women who hold seats in either chamber of the Provincial Legislature of Bihar. 





Serial No. 


1G3 


APPENDIX X. 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

Part I. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

A.—GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES. 




Probable 

Extent of Constituency 

General 

number of 

Name of Constituency. and area in squaro g 

population, 

General voters. 

miles. 

including 

including 

o 

scheduled 

scheduled 

o 

castes. 

castes. 

A 



2 3|4 

5 

6 


I.—General Urban. 


Nagpur City 

The Nagpur and Kamptee 
municipalities and 

the Kampteo can¬ 

tonment. 

2f 

205,000 
(S. C. 46,800) 

45,100 
(S. C. 8,400) 

Nagpur-Bhandara 

The Umrer, Katol, 
Bhandara, Goudia, 

Tumsar, Paoni and 
Pandhurna munici¬ 

palities and the rail- 
way settlement at 

Gondia. 

1 

85,900 

14,700 
(S. C. 2,000) 

Chanda-Wardba .. 

The Chanda, Wardha, 
Arvi and Hingangnut 
municipalities. 

1 

77,900 

13,000 
(S. C. 2,100) 

Jubbulporo City .. 

The Jubbulpore City 
municipality, the 

Jubbulpore canton¬ 
ment, the railway 

settlements at 

Jubbulpore and the 
Government Gun 

Carriage Factory 

Estate at Jubbulporo. 

1 

99,400 

17,700 

(S C. 1,500) 

Jubbulpore Saugor-Seoni .. 

The Murwara, Saugor, 
Damoh, Binar—Etawah, 
Mandla and Seoni 
municipalities, the 

Saugor cantonment 

and the railway settle¬ 
ments at Bina and 
Seoni. 

1 

102,300 

14,800 
(S. C. 1,800) 

Hoshangabad-Nimar-Chhind- 

wara. 

The Hoshangabad, Itarsi, 
Harda, N arsingpur, 

Khandwa, Burhanpur 
and Chhindwara 

municipalities and the 
railway settlements 

at Harda and Chhind¬ 
wara. 

1 

107,000 

23,100 

(S. C, 2,800 ) 


t One seat reserved for the scheduled oaatea. 

'ii 
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Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

1 

S-t 

O 

o 

£ , 

General 
population, : 
including 
scheduled, 
castes. 

Probable 
number of 
General voters, 
including 
scheduled 
castes. 

2 

3 

.i 

5 

6 

L- 

-General Urban— contd. 



Raipur-Bilaspur-Drug 

1 

The Raipur, Dhamtari, 
Bilaspur and Drug 
municipalities and 

the railway settlements 
at Raipur, Dhamtari 
and Bilaspur. 

i 

87,400 

11,300 
(S. C. 1,400) 

East Berar 

The Amraoti Town, 
/Ymraoti Camp, Ellich- 
pur City, Ellichpur 
Civil Station, Anjan- 
gaon, Yeotmal and 
VVun municipalities. 

1 | 

111,100 1 

i 

! 

20,900 
(S. C. 1,900) 

West Berar 

The Akola, Akot, Murtiza- 
pur, Karanja, Balapur, 
Basim, Malkapur, 

Nandura, Khamgaon, 
Shegaon and Jalgaon 
municipalities. 

i 

148,000 

20,200 
(S. C. 2,500) 


II.— General Ruraj 

5 . 



Nagpur-Umrer 

The Nagpur and Umrer 
tahsils, excluding the 
area included in urban 
constituencies (1,780). 

2t 

260,000 
(S. C. 75,900) 

25,000 
(S. O. 5,300) 

Katol-Saoner 

The Katol and S&oner 
tahsila, excluding the 
area included in urban 
constituencies (1,157). 

1 

256,000 
(S. C. 49,800) 

27,000 
(S. C. 2,500) 

Ramtek .. 

The Ramtek tahsil (897) 

i 

1 

132,000 
(S. C. 26,500) 

11,000 
(S. C. 1,600) 

Arvi ,, ,. 

The Arvi talisil, exclud¬ 
ing the area included 
in urban constituencies 
(890). 

1 

153,000 
(S. 0. 25.900) 

14,000 
(S. C. 1,100) 

Hinganghat-Wardlia 

The Hinganghat and 

Wardha tahsils, exclud¬ 
ing the area included 
in urban constituencies 
(1,544). 

2t 

290,0011 
(S. C. 70,000) 

i 

28,000 
(S. 0. 3,100) 


t One seat reserved for the scheduled castes. 
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£ 

I 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. of seats. 

Gonoral 

population, 

including 

scheduled 

castes. 

Probable 
number of 
General voters, 
including 
scheduled 
castes. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

6 


IL- 

—General Rural — contd. 



10 

Chanda-Brahmapuri 

The Chanda and Brah- 
mapuri tahsils, exclud¬ 
ing the area included 
in urban constituencies 
(2,071). 

-t 

310,000 
(S. C. 74,5001 

26,000 
(S. C. 4,600) 

10 

Warora . . • • • • j 

The Warora tahsil 

(1,282). 

1 

169,000 
(S. C. 34,800) 

16,000 
(S. C. 1,900) 

17 

Sironcha-Garchiroli .. i 

The Sironeha and 

Garehiroli tahsils 

(5,059) 

1 

240,000 
(S. C. 26,200) 

19,000 
(S. C. 2,400) 

IS 

Betul-Bhainsdehi .. 

The Betul and Bliairis- 
dchi tahsils (2,938). 

l 

231,000 
(S. C. 20,900) 

23,000 
(S. C. 1,700) 

19 

Multai 

The Multai tahsil (972) 

1 

167,000 
(S. C. 29,800) 

17,000 
(8. C. 2,000) 

20 

Chhindwara-Sausar 

The Chhindwara and 
Sausar tahsils, exclud¬ 
ing the area included 
in urban constitu¬ 

encies (3,095). 

2f 

399,000 
(S. C. 43,900) 

33,000 
(8. C. 3,600) 

21 

Seonl .. • • • • 

The Seoni tahsil, exclud¬ 
ing the area included 
in urban constituencies 
(1.756). 

1 

227,000 
(S. C. 12,300) 

20,000 
(8. C. 2,600) 

22 

Amanr&ra-Lakhnadon 

The Amarwara and 

Lakhnadon tahsils 

(2,943). 

i! 

266,000 
(S. C. 25,100) 

26,000 
(8. 0. 2,200) 

23 

Jubbulpore-Patan 

The Jubbulpore and 

Patan tahsils, excluding 
the area included in 
urban constituencies 
(1,641). 

2f 

260,000 
(S. C. 60,200) 

24,000 
(8. C. 1,600) 

24 

Sehora .. - • • 

The Sehora tahsil (1,181) 

1 

190,000 
(S. C. 19,800) 

23,000 
(8. C, 1,200) 

20 

Murwara - 

The Murwara tahsil, 
excluding the area in¬ 
cluded in urban con¬ 
stituencies (1,190). 

1 

172,000 
(S. C. 19,600) 

17,000 
(8. C. 800) 

20 

Saugor-Khurai 

The Saugor and Khurai 
tahsils, excluding the 
area included in urban ' 
constituencies (2,004).. 

2t 

260,000 
(S. C. 86,700) 

28,000 
(8. C. 4,700) 


f One seat reserved for the scheduled cMtet. 
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i§ 

I 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

3 

! 

° 

i§ 

4 

General 

population, 

including 

scheduled. 

castes. 

5 

Probable 
number of 
General voters, 
including 
scheduled 
castes. 

6 


IL- 

—General Rural —co 

ntd. 



27 

| Rohli-Banda 

The Rehli and Banda 
tahsils (1,960). 

l 

221,000 
(S. C. 50,200) 

24,000 
(S. C. 2,200) 

28 

Damoh-Hatta 

The Damoh and Hatta 
tahsils, excluding the 
area included in urban 
constituencies (2,807). 

2-f 

278,000 
(S. C. 74,900) 

32,000 
(S. C. 3,200) 

29 

Mandia .. 

The Mandia tahsil, ex¬ 
cluding the area includ- i 
ed in urban consti¬ 
tuencies (1,725). 

1 

179,000 
(S. C. 10,700) 

18,000 
(S. C. 700) 

30 

Niwas-Dindori 

The Niwas and Dindori 
tahsils (3,332). 

1 

253,000 
(8. 0. 13,600) 

24,000 
(S. C. 1,100) 

31 

Hoshangabad-Sohagpur 

The Hoshangabad and 
Sohagpur tahails ex¬ 
cluding the area in¬ 
cluded in urban consti¬ 
tuencies (2,045). 

1 

247,000 
(S. C, 32,600) 

23,000 
(S. C. 900) 

82 

Harda-Seoni-Malwa 

The Harda and Seoni 
Malwa tahsils, exclud¬ 
ing the area included 
in urban constituen¬ 
cies (1,648). 

1 

183,000 
(S. C. 18,900) 

13,000 
(8. C. ,1,100) 

83 

Narsinghpur-Gadarwara 

The Narslnghpur and 
Gadarwara tahsils, ex¬ 
cluding the area inclu¬ 
ded in urban consti¬ 
tuencies (1,978). 

2t 

302,000 
(S. C. 44,400) 

30,000 
(S. C. 1,800) 

34 

Khandwa 

The Khandwa tahsil, 
excluding the area in¬ 
cluded in urban consti¬ 
tuencies (1,871). 

1 

189,000 
(8. C. 31,900) 

19,000 
(8. C. 1,800) 

35 

Burhanpur-Harsud 

The Burhanpur and 

Harsud tahsils, exclud¬ 
ing the area included 
in urban constituencies 
(2,356). 

1 

175,000 

(S. 0, 20,700) 

17,000 
(8. 0. 1,300) 

86 

Raipur .. 

The Baipur tahsil, ex¬ 
cluding the area includ¬ 
ed in urban consti¬ 
tuencies (1,115). 

2t 

250,000 
(S. C, 82,000) 

29,000 
(8. C. 10,600) 

37 

Dhamtari 

The Dhamtari tahsil, 
excluding the area 
included in urban 

constituencies (1,628). 

1 

233,000 
(8. 0. 35,700) 

21,006 
(S. C. 3,600) 


t On® seat reserved for the scheduled caste®. 
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d 

i | 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. of seats. 

General 

population, 

including 

scheduled 

castes. 

Probable 
number of 
General voters, 
including 
scheduled 
castes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II.—General Rural— contd. 



38 

Baloda Bazar 

The Baloda Bazar Taheil 
(1,780). 

2t 

366,000 
(S. C. 119,600) 

41,000 
(S. C. 14,100) 

39 

Mahasamund 

The Mahasamund tabsil 
(6,104). 

1 

611,000 
(S. C. 113,400) 

34.000 
(8. C. 6,700) 

40 

Bilaspar ... 

The Bilaspur tahail, 
excluding Pendra and 
Kenda Zamindaris and 
the area included 
in urban constituen¬ 
cies (1,136). 

2t 

290,000 
(S. C. 103,100) 

34,000 
(S. C. 11,100) 

41 

Mungeli .. .. .. 

The Mungeli tahsil 

(1,463). 

2t 

222,000 
(S. C. 76,600) 

27,000 
. (8. C. 9,900) 

42 

Katghora 

The Katghora tahsil and 
Pendra, Kenda and 
Champa Zamindaries 
(3,696). 

1 

380,000 
(S. C. 64,300) 

33,000 
(S. C. 4,800) 

43 

Janjgir .. .. .. 

The Janjgir tahsil, ex- 
„ eluding Champa Zamin- 
dari( 1,300). 

2t 

462,000 
(S. C. 164,200) 

42,000 
(S.C. 13,800) 

44 

Drug 

The Drug tahsil, exclud¬ 
ing the area included 
in urban constituen¬ 
cies. (1134). 

2t 

269,000 
(S. C. 63,700) 

32,400 
(S.C. 8,400) 

46 

Beraetara 

The Beinetara tabsil .. 
(1667.) 

1 

260,000 
(8. C. 63,100) 

30,800 
(8. C. 8,100) 

46 

Sanjari .. 

The Sanjari tahsil (2,015) 

i 

1 

270,000 
(S. C. 32,300) 

28,000 
(8. C. 3,400) 

47 

Balaghat-Baihai 

The Balaghat and Baihar 
tahsilB (2,643 ). 

1 

i 

290,000 
(S. C. 36,100) 

26,000 
(8. C. 2,300) 

48 

Waraseoni 

The Waraseoni tahsil 
(916). 

i 

260,000 
(S. C. 40,700) 

24,000 
(S.C. 2,600) 

40 

Bhandara-Sakoli .. 

The Bhandara and Sakoli 
tahsils, excluding the 
area included in urban 
constituencies (2,518). 

2f 

441,000 
(S. C. 145,600) 

38,000 
(8. C. 8,300) 

50 

1 

| Gondis .. 

The Gondia tahsil, exclud- 
ing the area included 
in urban constituencies 
(1,106). 

1 

319,000 
(S.C. 76,800) 

' 

30,000 
(S. C. 4,600) 


| One seat. reserved for the scheduled castes. 
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Serial No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

\o. of seats. 

General 

population, 

including 

scheduled 

castes. 

Probable 
number of 
General voters, 
including 
scheduled 
castes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


II.- 

-General Rural— ootUd. 



51 

Chandur.. .. 

The Chandur taiuq (866) 

1 

198,000 
(S. C. 44,600) 

12,000 
(S.C. 1,200) 

82 

Mo™ 

The Morsi taiuq (623) .. 

l 

156,000 
(8.C. 27,200) 

13,000 
(S.C. 1,000) 

83 

Amraoti ., 

The Amraoti t&luq, exclud- 
ing the area included 
in urban constituencies 
(672). 

1 

145,000 
(S. C. 60,300) 

10.000 
(S.C. 1,000) 

84 

68 

Ellichpur-Daryapur Melghat 

Akola-Balapur ,, 

i 

The EUiehpur, Daryapur 
and Melghat taluqs, ex¬ 
cluding the area includ¬ 
ed in urban constituen¬ 
cies (2.541). 

The Akola and Balapnr 
taluqs, excluding the 
area included in urban 
constituencies (1,260). 

2t 

2t 

270,600 
(S. C. 62,400) 

221,000 
(S. C. 66.600) 

23,000 
(8. C. 2,200) 

23.000 
(8. C. 2,500) 

60 

Akot .. ,. 

The Akot taiuq, excluding 
the area included in 
urban constituencies 
(660). 

1 

122,000 
(8. C. 26,300) 

1 

13,000 
(8. C. 1,600) 

67 

Murtlzapu r- Mangrulpir 

The Murtizapur and Mang- 
rulpir taluqs, exclud¬ 
ing the area included in 
urban constituencies 
(1.226). 

I 

187,000 
(8.C. 61,800) 

13,000 
(S.C. 1,800) 

68 

Besim 

The Basim taiuq, exclud¬ 
ing the area included 
in urban constituencies 
(1,046). 

1 

170,000 
(8. C. 46,600) 

14,000 
(8. C. 1,300) 

56 

Veotmal-Darwha .. 

ThB Yeotmal and Dar- 
wha taluqs, excluding 
the area included 

in urban constituencies 
(1,986). 

2t 

322,000 
(8. C. 63,300) 

17,000 
(S.C. 1,800) 

60 

Pusad 

The Pusad taiuq (1,286) 

1 

172,000 
(S. 0. 34,000) 

10,000 
(8.0. 1,100) 

61 

Kelapur-Wun 

The Kelapur and Wun 
taluqs, excluding the 
area included in urban 
constituencies (1,948). 

1 

280,000 
(8. C. 46,200) 

13,000 
(8. C. 1,600) 

62 

Chikhli.Mehkar 

The Chikhli and Mehkar 
taluqs (1,931). 

2t 

307,000 
(8. C. 73,000) 

31,000 
(8. C. 2,800) 


t One seat reserved lor the scheduled castes. 
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Extent of Constituency 

D» 

General 

Probable 
numbor of 

Name of Constituency. 

and afea in square 
miles. 

«a 

o 

m 

o 

4 

population, 

including 

scheduled 

castes. 

General voters, 
including 
scheduled 
castes. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II. —General Rural— concld. 


Malkapnr 

The Malkapur talnq, 
excluding the area inclu¬ 
ded in urban constitu¬ 
encies (6S1). 

1 

139,000 
(S. C. 33,800) 

16,000 
(S.C 1,100) 

Khamgaon- Jalgaon 

The Khamgaon and Jal¬ 
gaon taluqs, excluding 
the aroa included in 
urban constituencies 
(liM). 

1 

190,000 
(S. C. 48,900) 

22,00t- 
(S. C. 2,300) 


Notb.—-E xcept in Serial No. 1, the scheduled caste population given is the population of the 
tahgila and taluqa, inoluding that of towns in urban constituencies. 
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B.—MUHAMMADAN CONSTITUENCIES. 


Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent ot' Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

3 

^ No.of seats. 

: 

Muhammadan 

population. 

1 

5 

Probable 
number of 
Muhammadan 
voter*. 

0 

I, 

—Muhammadan Urban. 



East Berar 

TheAmraoti Town, Am- | 
raoti Camp, Elliehpur 
City, Elliehpur Civil 
Station, Anjangaon, 

Yeotmal and Wun 
municipalities (area not 
available). 

1 

29,000 

5,700 

West Berar 

The Akola, Akot, Balapur, 
Murtizapiir, Karanja, 
Basim, Malkapur, 

Nandura, Khamgaon, 
Shegaon and Jalgaon 
municipalities (area not 
l available). 

1 

| 

61,900 

7,400 


II.— -Muhammadan Rural. 


Nagpur .. 

The whole of the Nagpur 
district (3,834). 

1 

63,800 

8,300 

jWardha-Chanda .. 

The whole of the Wardha 
and Chanda districts 
(11,740). 

1 

34,600 

3,800 

Hoshangabad-Chhindwara- 

Betul. 

Tho whole of the Hoshang. 
abad district, exclud¬ 
ing the Narsinghpur 
sub-division, the whole 
of tho Chhindwara 
district, excluding the 
iSeoni Sub-division 

and the whole of the 
Betui district (12,181). 

I 

60,700 

6,800 

Jubbulporo-Mandla 

The whole of the Jubbul- 
pore and Mandla dis¬ 
tricts (8,969). 

1 

64,400 

7,600 

Saugor-Narainghpur 

The whole of the Saugor 
district and the Nar- 
ainghpur Sub-division 
(8,749). 

1 

47,700 

4,600 

Nimar 

Tho whole of the Nimar 
district (4,227). 

1 

50,900 

8,800 

Raipur-Bilaapur-Drug 

The whole of the Raipur 
Bilaspur and Drug dis¬ 
tricts (22,061). 

1 

46,000 

6,400 

Bhandara-Balaghat-Seoni .. 

The whole of the Balaghat 
and Bhandara districts 
and the Seoni Sub-divi¬ 
sion (10,396). 

1 

46,100 

3,900 
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| 


Probable 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 

Muhammadan 

number of 

and area in square 


population. 

Muhammadan 


miles. 

o 


voters. 



£ 



2 

3 

4 

6 

e 


Muhammadan Rural— contd. 


Amraoti 

The Amraoti district, ex¬ 
cluding the area includ¬ 
ed in urban constituen¬ 
cies (4,691). 

1 

60,800 

2,600 

Akola 

The Akola district, exclud¬ 
ing the area included 
in urban constituencies 
(4,091). 

1 

66,600 

2,806 

Yeotmal 

The Yeotmal district, ex¬ 
cluding the area includ¬ 
ed in urban constituen¬ 
cies (5,219). 

1 

48,300 

6,100 

Buldana 

The Buldana district, ex¬ 
cluding the area in- 
eluded in urban con¬ 
stituencies (3,766). 

1 

53,400 

4,100 
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C.—SCHEDULED CASTE CONSTITUENCIES. 


The seats reserved for soheduled oastes will be resorved in plural member General constituencies. 
One seat in eaoh oonstituonoy (as shown below) being reserved for a member of the soheduled oaates. 

(Except in Serial No. 1, the soheduled oaste population shown is the population of the tahsils and 
taluqs, including that of towns in urban constituencies.) 


Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

-*-> 

a 

CD 

«*-i 

o 

Soheduled oaste 
population. 

Probablo 
number of 
scheduled 
oaste 
votors. 

3 

6 

X 

4 

5 

6 

.—General Urban. 




The Nagpur 'and Kamp. 
tee Municipalities and 
the Kamptee canton. 

ment (area not avail¬ 
able). 

1 

46,800 

8,400 

—General Rural, 




Tlie Nagpur and Umrer 
tahsils, excluding the 
area included in urban 
constituencies (1,780). 

1 

76,000 

6,300 

The Hinghanghat and 
Wardha tahsils, exclud¬ 
ing the area included 
in urban constituen¬ 
cies (1,544). 

1 

70,000 

3,100 

The Chanda and 

Brahmapuri tahsils, 

excluding the area in¬ 
cluded in urban con¬ 
stituencies (2,071). 

I 

74,600 

4,000 

The Chhindwara and Sa- 
usar tahsils, excluding 
the area included in 
urban constituencies 
(3,095). 

1 

43,000 

3.000 

The Jubbulpore and 
Patan tahsils, excluding 
the area included in 
urban constituencies 
(1,541). 

1 

60,200 

1,600 

The Saugor and Khurai 
tahsils, excluding 

the area included in 
urban constituencies 
(2,004). 

1 

80,700 

4,700 

The Damoh and Hatta 
tahsils, excluding the 
area included in urban 
constituencies (2,807). 

1 

74,000 

3,200 


Name of Constituency. 


Nagpur City 


Niigpur-Umrer 


Hinghanghat-Wardha 


Chanda-Brahmapuri 


Chhindwara-Sausar 


Jubbulpore-Patan 


Saugor-Khurai 




8 ! Damoh-Hatta 
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Probable 


Extent of Constituency 

i 


number of 

Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 

Scheduled caste 

scheduled 

miles. 

m 

population. 

oaste 



U-i 

o 


voters. 



1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II. —General Rural— contd. 


9 

Narsinghpur*Gadarwara 

The Narsinghpur and 
(ladarwara taheils, ex¬ 
cluding the area included 
in urban constituencies 
(1,978). 

1 

44,400 

1,800 

10 

Raipur .. 

The Raipur tahsil, exclud¬ 
ing the area included 
in urban constituencies 
(1,115). 

1 

82,000 

10,000 

11 

Baloda Bazar 

The Baloda Bazar tahsil 
(1,780). 

I 

119,500 

14,100 

12 

Bilaspur .. 

The Bilaspur tahsil, ex¬ 
cluding Pendra and 
Kenda Zamindaris 

and the area included 
in urbau constituencies 
(1,135). 

1 

103,100 

11,100 

13 

Mungeli ■. 

The Mungeli tahsil (1,453) 

1 

75,600 

9,900 

14 

1 

Janjgir , . .. 

The Janjgir tahsil, exclud¬ 
ing Champa Zamindari 
(1,300). 

1 

164,200 

13,800 

15 

Drug 

The Drug tahsil, exclud¬ 
ing the area included 
in urbau constituencies 
(1,134). 

I 

63,700 

8,400 

16 

Bhandara-Sakoli ,. .. 

The Bhandara and Sakoii 
tahsils, excluding the 
area included in urban 
constituencies (2,518). 

1 

145,500 

8,300 

17 

Elliohpur Daryapur-Melghat 

The Elliohpur, Darya pur 
and Mclghattaluqs, ex¬ 
cluding the area includ- 
* ed in urban constituen¬ 
cies (2,541). 

1 

62,400 

2,200 

18 

Akola-Balapur 

j The Akola and Balapur 
taluqs, excluding the 
area included in urban 
constituencies (1,269). 

1 

66,500 

2.600 

19 

Yeotmal-Darwha .. 

; 

The Yeotmal and Darwha 
taluqs, excluding the 
area included in urban 
constituencies (1,986). 

1 

63,300 

1,800 

20 ! 

Chikhli-Mehkui 

The Chikhli and Melikar 
taluqs (1,931). 

. 

1 

73,000 

2,800 
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D.—WOMEN’S CONSTITUENCIES. 


These constituencies will be special constituencies under the terms of Sohedule V, paragraph 8 (6) 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. 


6 

szr 

"S 

l 

i 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency. 

3 

1 

01 

73 

Q 

\& 

4 

General 

population, 

5 

Probable 
number of 
voters. 

6 

i 

Nagpur City .. .. 

The Nagpur municipality 

1 

(W. 

187,000 

86,000) 

(W. 

42,300 

11,000) 

2 

Jubbulpore .. .. 

The Jubbulpore munici¬ 
pality and the Jubbul¬ 
pore cantonment. 

1 

(W, 

99,000 

42,000) 

(W. 

17,700 

1,500) 

3 

Amraoti-Akola 

The Amraoti town, Am- 
raoti camp and Akola 
municipalities. 

1 

(W. 

82,000 

37,000) 

(W. 

17,400 

4,600) 


1. Qualifications of electors. —Being a woman, other than a Muhammadan, Anglo-Indian, o r 
European woman, who possesses tho qualifications prescribed in the Sixth Schedule to the Government 
of India Aot,1935. 


2. Qualifications of candidates.— Being a woman, other than a Muhammadan, Anglo-Indian, or 
European woman, who is enrolled on the electoral roll of any special women’s constituency or of any 
General constituency in the province, and who possesses tho qualifications requisite under the Fifth 
Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officers. —The Deputy Commissioners, Nagpur and Jubbulpore, and the Commissioner, 
Berar division. 

4. Method of eZcc(ion.~Direot election by ordinary ballot. 
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E.— ANGLO-INDIAN CONSTITUENCY. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. j 

Number 
of seats. 

Probable 
number of 
votere. 

U 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Anglo-Indian 

The Central Provinces and Berar 

1 

2,000 


1. Qualifications of electors. —Being an Anglo-Indian and having the qualifications prescribed in the 
Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 19.15. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. lieturning Officer. —The Chief Secretary to Government. 

4. Mel hod of election .—Postal ballot (provisional.) 

F.—EUROPEAN CONSTITUENCY. 


Serial 
No. i 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

Number 
of seats. 

Probable 
number of 

1 

2 

ijys 

4 

voters. 

5 

1 

European 

The Central Provinces and Berar 

i 

1,000 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being a European who possesses the qualifications prescribed in the 
Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under the Fifth Schodule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Chief Secretary to Government. 

4. Method of election .—Postal ballot- 

G.—BACKWARD AREAS AND TRIBES CONSTITUENCY. 

This constituency will be a speoial constituency under paragraph 10 of the Fifth Schedule to tho 
Government of India Aot, 1936. 


Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency and area 
in square miles. 

Num¬ 
ber of 
seats. 

Population 
(Backward 
tribes only). 

Probabls 
number of 
voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Backward tribes 

1 

The Seoni tahsil of the 

Chhindwara district and 
the Mandla tahsil of the 
Mandla district (3,481). 

1 

1 

184,002 

14,000 


J. Qualifications of electors .—Being a member of a prescribed backward tribe who is resident 
in the constituency and possesses the qualifications which are prescribed for voters in general 
constituencies. 


2, Qualifications of candidates .—Being a member of a prescribed backward tribe who is enrolled 
ou the electoral roll of any constituency in the province. 

3, Returning Officer .—The Deputy Commissioner, Mandla. 

4, Method of election .—Direct election, by ordinary ballot. 
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H.—COMMERCE CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of Constituency. j 

2 

Extent of Constituency. 

A 

Number 
of seats. 1 

4 

Probable 
number of 
voters. 

5 

1 

The Central Provinces Com- 

The whole of the Central Pro- 

1 

390 


roerce. 

vinces. 



2 

Berar Commerce* . . 

The whole of the Berar division 

1 

1 

300 


1. Qualifications of electors .—The qualifications Bet out in the Appendix to Chapter IX of the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee with the modification that the qualifying amount of 
paid up capital in the case of a registered company or a corporation shall be Re. 60,000. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —The qualifications set out in the Appendix to Chapter IX of the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Chief Secretary to Government. 

4. Method of election .—Direct voting by ordinary ballot. 

I.—LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

Number 

of 

scats. 

Probable 
number of 
voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Central Provinces, Northern 
Landholders. 

The Jubbulporc division and the 
districts of Chhindwara and 
Betul. 

1 

210 

2 

Central Proviuccs, Southern 
Landholders. 

1 

The Nagpur division, excluding 
the districts of Chhindwara 
and Bctul and the Chhatis- 
garh division. 

1 

210 

3 

Berar Landholders 

i 

The Bi nir division 

1 

680 


1. Qualifications of electors .— 

(a) In tbo Central Provinces constituencies.— 

(t) Being the holder of a hereditary title recognised by Government and holding agricultural 
land in proprietary right. 

(it) Being the owner of an estate as defined in Section 2 (3) of the Central Provinces Laud Re- 
venue Act, 1017. 

(Hi) Holding in proprietary right land of which the land revenue or kamil-jama is not less than 
Rs. 3,000. 

(b) In the Berar constituency.— 

(i) Being the holder of a hereditary title recognised by Government and holding agricultural 
land in other than tenancy right. 

fit) Being a Jagirdar, Izardar, fnamdar or Registered Deshmukh or Deshpandia and hold¬ 
ing in the constituency, in other than tenancy right, land which is assessed or assessable 
to land revenue of not less than Rs. f>00. 

(tii) Holding in the constituency in other than tenancy right land which is assessed or assess¬ 
able to land revenue of not less than Rs. 1,000. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1936. 

3. Returning Officers. —Commissioners of divisions. 

4. - Method of election, —Direct by ordinary ballot. 
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J.—LABOUR CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency.' 

Extent of Constituency. 

Number 

of 

seats. 

Probable 
number of 
voters. 

1 | 

2 

3 

4 

5 

-«. - . 


I.—Trade Union Constituency. 

1 1 Trado Union labour .. I The Nagpur Municipality.. ..I 11 4,100 


II.— Factory Labour Constituency. 

2 Factory labour .. .. The Jubbulpore and Murwara 1 8,500 

municipalities; tho .Jubbul¬ 
pore Cantonment- the reve¬ 
nue mauza of Polipathar, 

Settlement No. 164, and the 
revenue mauza of Ghana, 

Settlement No. 634, in the 
Jubbulpore tahsil of the 
Jubbulpore district; the 
revenue mauza of Tikuri, 

Settlement No. 188, the 
revenuo mauza of Burgawan, 

Settlement No. 29, the rev¬ 
enue mauza of Mehgaon, 

Settlement No. 519, and the 
revenue mauza of Koilia, 

Settlement No. 282, in the 
Murwara tahsil of the Jub¬ 
bulpore district (Jubbul¬ 
pore district) (3,912). 

1. Qualifications of electors .— 

(») Qualifications of trade unions. —Tho qualifications set out in paragraph 495 of the Report of 
the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

(*») Qualifications of individual electors. —Being in the case of the trade union constituency a 
member of a registered trade union and in the case of the factory labour constituency 
a person employed in a registered factory, in the area of tho constituencies in 
question who possesses the qualifications set out in paragraph 498 of the Report of 
the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —The qualifications set out in paragraphs 501-502 of the Report of 

the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

3. Reluming Officer .— 

(a) Trade Union Constituency. —The Commissioner, Nagpur Division. 

(b) Factory Labour Constituency. —The Commissioner, Jubbulpore Division. 

4. Method of election, —Direct election by ordinary ballot, 

K.—UNIVERSITY CONSTITUENCY. 

Number Probable 

Name of Constituency. Extent of Constituency. of number of 

seats. voters. 

1 2 3 4 


Nagpur University .. .. Non-territorial .. .. 1 114 

1. Qualifications of electors. —Being a member of the Court or a graduate of not less than seven 
years standing, of the University of Nagpur whose name is entered in tho register of graduates. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Boing an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer, —The Registrar of the Nagpur University. 

4. Method of election. —By postal ballot. N 
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Port n. 

FEDER AL ASSEMBLY. 

A.—LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCY. 




Number 

Probable 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

of 

number of 


seats. 

voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Central Provinces and Berar Land¬ 
holders. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 

i 

1 

400 


1, Qualifications of electors .— 

(а) Being the holder of a hereditary title recognised by Government and holding agricultural 
and in the Central Provinces in proprietary right, or in Berar in other than tenancy right. 

(б) Being the owner of an estate as defined in Section 2 (3) of the Central Provinces Land 
Revenue Act, 1917. 

(c) Holding in the Central Provinces land in proprietary right, the land revenue or Jeamiljama 
of which is not less than Rs. 4,000. 

( d ) Holding in Berar in other than tenancy right agricultural land of which the assessod or 
assessable land revenue is not less than Us. 3,000. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an eleotorin the constituency who possesses the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1936. 

3, Returning Officer .—The Chief Secretary to Government. 

4. Method of election ,—Direct election by ordinary ballot. 

B.—LABOUR CONSTITUENCY. 


Name of Constituency. j 

Extent of Constituency and area in 

Number 

of 

Probable 
number of 


square miles. 

seats. 

voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Labour (Mines) 

The Chhindwara district (7,794) .. 

1 

4,100 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being employed in a registered mine in the Chhindwara district 
and possessing the qualifications set out in paragraphs 498 and 684 of the Report of the Indian 
Delimitation Committee. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—The qualifications set out in paragraph 676 of the Report of the 
Indian Delimitation Committee, 

3. Returning Officer ,—The Deputy Commissioner, Chhindwara. 

4. Method of election ,—Direct election by ordinary ballot. 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency and 
area in square miles. 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

seats. 

Population. 

Probable 
number of 
voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 



I.—General. 




1 

Central Provinces Southern 

The Nagpur, Wardha, 

Chanda, Balaghat and 
Bhandara districts 

(22,780). 

1 

General. 

3,602,000 

General. 

1,835 

2 

Central Provinces Northern 

The Jubbulpore, Saugor 

and Mandla districts 
and the Seoni sub-divi¬ 
sion (18,956). 

1 

2,464,000 

1,101 

3 

Central Provinces Western 

The Hoshangabad, Nimar 
and Betul districts, and 
the Ohhindwara district, 
excluding the Sooni sub¬ 
division (18,388). 

1 

2,254,000 

1,248 

4 

Central Provinces Eastern 

The Raipur, Bilaspur and 
Drug district (22,061). 

1 

3,746,000 

1,240 

5 

East Berar 

TheAmraoti and Yeotmal 
districts (9,910). 

1 

1,799,000 

974 

6 

West Berar .. .. 

The Akola and Buldana dis¬ 
tricts (7,857). 

1 

1,643,000 

933 

7 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Muhammadan, 

II.— Muhammadan. 

The whole of the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

1 

Muham¬ 

madan. 

683,000 

Muham¬ 

madan, 

500 

approxi¬ 

mately. 


1. Returning Officer .— 


General constituencies .—Commissioners of Divisions. 
Muhammadan constituency .—The Chief Secretary to Government. 
2. Method of election .—Direct election by ordinary ballot. 
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APPENDIX XI. 

ASSAM. 

Part I. 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

A—GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial No. 

Name of 
constituency. 

i 

Extent of constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

Number of seats. 

General popu¬ 
lation of con¬ 
stituency (ex¬ 
cluding popu- 
lation of back¬ 
ward tribal 
constituencies). 

Number of 
voters on the 
provisional roll. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Dhubri (Central) 

Bilasipara and Gossain- 
gaon thanas (802) 

1 

94,000 

9,000 
(S. C. 260) 

2 

Dhubri (South) 

Dhubri, Golakganj, South 
Salmara and Mankachar 
thanas plus the follow¬ 
ing three plains 

mauzas in the Garo 
Hills district, viz., 
Mahendraganj, Kanga- 
pani and Fulbari (772). 

1 

110,000 

11,000 
(S. C. 700) 

3 

Dhubri (North) .. 

Bijni and Kolcrajhar 
thanas (1,391) 

1 

f j 

i 

86,000 

9,000 
(S. C. 260) 

4 

Goalpara (North- 

West). 

Lakhipur and North 
Salmara thanas (608) 

1 

70,000 

9,000 
(S. C. 400) 

6 

Goalpara (South- 

East). 

Goalpara and Dudnai 
thanas (489) 

1 

76,000 

9,000 
(S. C. 600) 

0 

Barpeta (South) 

Barpeta and Tarabari 
thanas(605) 

1 

66,000 

6,000 
(S. C. 60) 

7 

Barpeta (North) 

Sorbhog and Patachar- 
kuchi thanas (653) 

1 

84,000 

7,000 
(S. C. 450) 

8 

Nalbari 

Nalbari thana (160) 

1 

91,000 

8,000 
(S. C. 200) 

0 

Kamrup Sadr (North) 

Rangia and Barama 

thanas (787) 

1 

118,000 

10.000 

(S. C. 250) 
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A.—GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES—cowfi. 


Serial No. 

Name of 
constituency. 

Extent of constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

i 

■8 

i 

S3 

General popu¬ 
lation of con¬ 
stituency (ex¬ 
cluding popu¬ 
lation of back¬ 
ward tribal 
constituencies). 

Number of 
voters on the 
provisional roll- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

10 

Kamrup Sadr (Cen¬ 
tral). 

Kamalpur and Hajo 
thanas (393) 

( 

i 

1 

121,000 

10,000 

(S.C.400) 

11 

Kamrup Sadr (South) 

Gauhati, Palasbari, Chhay- 
gaon and Boko thanas 
(1,246). 

3f 

L 

176,000 

16,000 
(S.0- 800) 

12 

Mangaldai (South) .. 

Mangaldai and Dajgaon 
thanas (670) .. 

i 

76,000 

8,000 
(S. C. 225) 

13 

Mangaldai (North) .. 

Kalaigaon, Paneri 

Udalguri and Majbat 
thanas (699) .. 

i 

P' 

116,000 

8,000 
(S. 0.40) 

14 

i 

Tezpur (West) 

Tezpur and Dhekiajuli 
thanas (776) .. 

1 

i 

166,000 

10,000 

(S.C.200) 

16 

Tezpur (Bast) 

Sootea, Behali and 
Gohpur thanas (707).. 

i 

169,000 

9,000 
(S. C. 300) 

16 

Nowgong (West) 

Lahorighat, Dhing and 
Marigaon thanas (ex¬ 
cluding all areas in 
the Mikir Hills) plus 
Juria mauza from 

Rupahi Hat thana (749) 

i 

88,000 

8,000 
(S. 0.1,000) 

17 

Nowgong (South- 

East), 

Raha and Jamunamukh 
thanas (excluding all 
areas in the Mikir 
Hills) plus the 

Lumding Kheraj 

Block (604) 

i 

90,000 

9,500 
(S. 0.1,600) 


t 1 seat reserved for scheduled oastes 
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A.—GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES— canid. 





1 

General popu¬ 
lation of con- 



Name of 

Extent of oonstituenoy 

i 

stituency (ex- 

Number of 


constituency. 

and area in square 

*s 

eluding popu¬ 
lation of hack- 

voters on the 

4 


miles. 

u 

provisional roll. 



i 

ward tribal 
constituencies). 

1 





a 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

18 

Nowgong (North- 

Sadr, Ka'iabar and 





East). 

Samaguri thanas (ex- 





eluding all areas in the 
Mihir Hills) plus Ru- 







pahi Hat thana lees 






Jnria mauza (405) 

2t 





(S. C. 1,800) 

ie 

Qolaghat (North) .. ^ 

Dergaon and Bokakhat 





thanas (excluding all 
areas in the Mikir 







Hills) plus Mahura 
and Khumtai mauzas 






from Golaghat thana 
(609) 

1 



20 

Golaghat (South) 

Golaghat thana less 




Mahura and Khumtai 






mauzas and excluding 
all areas in the 
Mikir Hills except Bar- 






patharand Sarupathar 






mauzas (971) 

1 





(S. C. 250) 

21 

Jorhat(South) 

Titabar and Teok thanas 
(424) 

1 


11,000 
(S. C. 200) 

22 

Jorhat (North) 

Jorhat and Majuli thanas 
(670) 

*T 


12,000 
(S. C. 600) 

23 

Sihsagar (West) 

Sihsagar and Amguri tha- 






nas excluding the por¬ 
tion of Dopdar Mauza 






in Amguri thana (410) 

l 







(S. C. 560) 

24 

Sihsagar (East) 

Nazira and Sonari thanas 





plus the portion of 
Dopdar Mauza in 
Amguri thana (602) .. 

I 




26 

Dibrugarh (Central) 

Tinsukia, Bardubi and 
Jaipur thanas (860) .. 

l 


11,000 
(S. C. 160) 

26 

Dihrugarh (West) 

Dibrugarh, Moran and 
Dhemaji thanas (1,105) 

l 


13,500 
(S. C. 500) 


11 seat reserved for scheduled oastes. 
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A.-GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES— contd. 


Serial No. 

Name of 
constituency. 

Extent of constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

Number of seats. 

General popu¬ 
lation of con¬ 
stituency (ex¬ 
cluding popu¬ 
lation of back¬ 
ward tribal 
constituencies). 

Number of 
voters on the 
provisional rolL 

1 

2 

* 

4 

6 

6 

27 

Dibrugarh (East) 

Doom Dooma, Digboi 
and Margherita thanas 
(excluding areas in the 
Lakhimpur Frontier 
Tract) (613) 

1 

161,000 

6,000 
(8. C. 10) 

28 

North Lakhimpur .. 

The whole of North 
Lakhimpur gub«divi. 
sion (1,362) 

1 

116,000 

12,000 
(S. C. 600) 

29 

Sunamganj 

The whole of Sunamganj 
sub-division (1,443) .. 

2t 

203,000 

22,000 
(S. C. 7,000) 

80 

Habiganj (North) 

Lakhai, Nabiganj, Baniya- 
chung and Ajmiri- 
ganj thanas (518) 

*t 

122,000 

19,000 
(S. C. 8,000) 

31 

Habiganj (South) 

Habiganj, Madhabpur, 
Chunarighat and Ba- 
hubal thanas (486) .. 

1 

141,000 

17,000 
(S. C. 6,000) 

32 

South Sylhet (West) .. 

Maulvi Bazar, Srimangal 
and Kamalganj thanas 
(471) 

1 

147,000 

13,000 
(S. C. 3,600) 

33 

South Sylhet (East) .. 

Kulaura and Rajnagar 
thanas (394) 

1 

106,000 

10,000 
(S .C. 3,600) 


t 1 seat reserved for scheduled oastes. 
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A.—GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES^omcW. 


sl 

1 

Name of 
constituency. 

Extent of constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

QQ 

Id 

8 

*4-1 

O 

o 

Xt 

a 

General popu¬ 
lation of con¬ 
stituency (ex¬ 
cluding popu¬ 
lation of back¬ 
ward tribal 
constituencies). 

Number of 
voters on the 
provisional roll. 




ii 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

84 

Sylhet Sadr (South) .. 

Fenchuganj, Golabganj, 
Balaganj and Biswa- 
nath thanae (380) 

1 

80,000 

10,000 
(S. 0. 3,000) 

36 

Sylbet Sadr (North) ., 

Sylhet, Gowainghat, Kan- 
tirgbat and Jaintiapur 
thanaB (710) 

1 

80,000 

8,000 

(S. C. 3,000) 

36 

Karimganj (West) .. 

Jaldbup and Patharkandi 
thanas (530) 

1 

109,000 

13,000 
(S. C. 6,000) 

37 

Karimganj (East) .. 

Karimganj, Badarpur 

and Ratabari thanas 
(547) 

2t 

132,000 

16,000 
(S. C. 8,000) 

38 

Hailakandi 

The whole of Hailakandi 
sub-division (521) 

1 

78,000 

4,000 
(S. C. 1,000) 

39 

Silcliar .. 

The whole of Silchar sub¬ 
division (1,451) 

2t 

264,000 

11,000 
(S. C. 6,000) 


+ 1 scat reserved for scheduled castes. 
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B.—MUHAMMADAN CONSTITUENCIES. 


1 

Name of 
constituency. 

Extent of constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

1 

U-t 

o 

U 

0> 

-Q 

Muhammadan 

population. 

Number of 
voters on the 
provisional roll. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

\ 

5 

6 

1 

Dhubri(West) 

Dhubri and Golakganj 
thanas (350) .. 

1 

82,000 

7,000 

2 

Dhubri (South) 

South Salmara and Man- 
kachar thanas plus the 
following three plains 
mauzas of the Garo Hills 
districts, viz., Mahendra- 
ganj, Eangapani and 
Fulbari (422) 

1 

1 | 

122,000 

11,000 

3 

Dhubri (North) 

Bilasipnra, Kolcrajhar, 

Gossaingaon and Bijni 
thanas (2,193) 

i 

77,000 

7,000 

4 

Goalpara (West) 

Lakhipur tbana (268) 

X 

58,000 

4,000 

6 

Goalpara (East) 

Goalpara, Dudnaiand North 
Salmara thanas (829) .. 

1 

57,000 

5,000 

0 

Barpeta .. .. 

Barpela and Tarabari 

thanas (605) 

1 

93,000 

5,000 

7 

Kamrup (South) 

Gauhati, Palasbari, Chhay- 
gaon, Boko, Kamalpur 
and Hajo thanas (1,639) 

1 

71,000 

5,000 

8 

Kamrup (North) 

Nalbari, Eangia and 

Barama thanas of the 
Kamrup Sadr sub-divi¬ 
sion and Sorbhog and 
Patacharkuchi thanas of 
the Barpeta sub-division 
(1,600) 

1 

70,000 

5,000 

0 

Nowgong (West) 

| 

1 1 

Dhing, Lahorighat, Raha, 
Marigaon and Jamuna- 
mukh thanas (excluding 
all areas in the Mikir 
Hills) plus the Lumding 
Kheraj Block (1,261) .. 

1 

1 

1 

90,O0o 

0,000 
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B.—MUHAMMADAN CONSTITUENdES-wnid. 


& 

1 

Name of 
constituency. 

2 

Extent of constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

3 

1 

•s 

1 

4 

Muhammadan 

population. 

5 

Number of 
voters on the 
provisional roll. 

6 

10 

Nowgong (East) 

Nowgong, Samaguri, Itnpa- 
hi Hat and Kaliabor 
thanas (excluding all 

areas within the Mikir 
Hills) (587) .. .. i 

1 1 

88,000 

6,000 

11 

1 Darning 

.. 

[ The whole of Darrang 
district (2,842) 

1 

68,000 

6,000 

12 

Sibsagar 


The whole of Sibsagar dis¬ 
trict exclusive of the 
Mikir Hills except 

Barpathar and Saru- 

patbar mauzas (3,686).. 

! 

1 

44,000 

4,000 

13 

Lakhimpur 

4 4 

The whole of Lakbimpur 
district exclusive of 
Lakhimpur Frontier 

Tract (3,840) 

1 

26,000 

2,000 

14 

Sunamganj (West) .. 

Tahirpur, Dharampasha and 
Sulla thanas (541) 

1 

1 

87,000 

7,000 

15 

Sunamganj (Central).. 

Sunamganj thana (334) .. i 

1 

80,000 

7,000 

16 

Sunamganj (East) .. 

Chhatak thana (275) .. j 

1 

95,000 

9,000 

17 

Sunamganj 

(South) .. 

Derai and Jagannathpur 
thanas (293) .. .. : 

1 

85,000 

8,000 

18 

Habiganj 

West). 

(North- 

Baniyachting and Ajmiriganj i 
thanas (276) .. ., 

1 

81,000 

9,000 

19 

Habiganj 

East). 

(North- 

Habiganj and Nabiganj 
thanas (263) .. i 

1 

125,000 

16,000 

20 

Habiganj 

West). 

(South- 

1 

Lakhai and Madhabpur 
thanas (180) .. .. 

1 

I 

1 

78,000 

10,000 

21 

Habiganj 

East). 

(South- 

Chunarigliat and Bahu- 
bal thanas (278) 

i 1 

83,000 

12,000 

22 

South 

(West). 

Sylhet 1 

Maulvi Bazar and Srimangal 
thanas (285) .. 

1 

1 

74,000 

8,000 

23 

South 

(Central). 

Sylhet 

Rajnagar and Kamalganj 
thanas (317) .. .. 

1 

67,000 

7,000 

24 

South 

(East). 

Sylhet 

1 

Kulaura thana (263) .. I 

j 

1 

69,000 I 

6,000 
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B.—MUHAMMADAN CONSTITUENCIES-eoncW. 


Name of 
constituency. 

2 

Extent of constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

O 

1 

*8 

1 

4 

Muhammadan 

population. 

5 

Number of 
voters on the 
provisional roll. 

0 

Sylhet Sadr 

(Central). 

Part of Sylhet Sadr thana 
containing Chaukidari 
Circles Nos. 1—41 and 51 
—55 (inclusive) including 
the Municipal area (168) 

1 

77,000 

8,000 

Sylhet Sadr (North) .. 

Gowainghat and Jaintiapur 
thanas pint the North 
Eastern half of Kanair- 
ghat thana containing 
Chaukidari Circles 1—12, 
15—20 and 32—34 (inclu¬ 
sive) (402) 

1 

87,000 

9,000 

Sylhet Sadr (West) .. 

Part of Sylhet Sadr thana 
containing Chaukidari 
Circles 42—60 and 56—67 
(inclusive) and Biswanath 
thana (145) . . 

1 

93,000 

9,000 

Sylhet Sadr (East) .. 

Golabganj thana pint the 
South Western half of 
Kanairghat thana con¬ 
taining Chaukidari Cir- 
clea 13, 14 and 21—31 
(inclusive) (185) 

l 

85,000 

9,000 

Sylhet Sadr (South) .. 

Balaganj and Eenchuganj 
thanas(190) .. 

1 

78,000 

9,000 

Karimganj (West) 

Jaldhup thana (257) 

1 

94,000 

15,000 

Karimganj (Central) .. 

Karimganj thana lets 
Chaukidari Circles 22—28 
(inclusive), 61, 62 and 
64—68 (inclusive) (228). 

1 

89,000 

11,000 

Karimganj (South) .. 

Badarpur, Ratabari and 
Patharkandi thanas plus 
the following Chaukidari 
Circles of Karimganj 
thana:—22—28 (inclu¬ 
sive), 61, 62, and 64—68 
(inclusive) (592) 

1 

80,000 

10,000 

Hailakandi 

The whole of Hailakandi 
sub-division (521) 

1 

73,000 

7,000 

Silchar 

The whole of Silchar sub¬ 
division (1,451) 

1 

123,000 

12,000 
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C.—SCHEDULED CASTE CONSTITUENCIES. 


The seats reserved for the scheduled castes will be reserved in plural member General constitu¬ 
encies, one seat in eaoh constituency (as shown below) being reserved for a member of the 
eoheduled castes. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of constituency. 

2 

Extent of constituency and 
area in square miles. 

3 

Number 
of seatB 
reserved 
for 

scheduled 

castes. 

4 

Scheduled 

caste 

popula¬ 

tion. 

6 

Number 

of 

scheduled 
castes 
voters on 
provision¬ 
al roll. 

0 

1 

Kamrap Sadr (South) 

Gauhati, Palasbari, Chhaygaon 
and Boko thanas (1,240). 

1 

14,000 

800 

2 

Nowgong (North East) 

Sadr, Kaliabar and Samaguri 
thanas (excluding all areas in 
the Mikir Hills) plus Rupahi 
Hat thana leas Juria Mau/.a 
(495) 

1 

20,000 

1,800 

3 

Jorhat (North) 

Jorhat Majuli thanas (070) 

1 

16,000 

000 

4 

Sunamganj 

Sunamganj sub-division (1,443) 

1 

68,000 

7,000 

5 

Habiganj (North) 

Lakhai, Nabiganj, Baniyachung 
and Ajmiriganj thanas (618). 

1 

46,000 

8,000 

6 

Karimganj (East) 

Karimganj, Badarpurand Rata- 
bari thanas (547). 

1 

60,000 

8,000 

7 

Silchar 

Silchar sub-diviBion (1,451) 

1 

60,000 

6,000 


D.— WOMEN’S CONSTITUENCY. 

This constituency will be a special constituency under the terms of Schedule V, paragraph 8 (5) of 
the Government of India Act, 1935. Under the provisions of the Act, it will be non-communal. 


Serial 

No. 

! 

Name of 
constituency. 

Extent of constituency and area in 
square miles. 

Number 

of 

seats. 

Female 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Number 

of 

female 
voters 
on the 
provi¬ 
sional 
roll. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

1 

_1 

Women’s (Shil¬ 
long). 

Shillong town and Cantonment (5) 

1 

10,900 

1 

2,100 


1. Qualification* of electors. —Being a woman, and possessing the qualifications requisite under 
the Sixth Sohedule to the Government of India Act, 1935, 


2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being a woman who is on the electoral roll of any constituency in 
the province, and who possesses the qualifications requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government 
of India Act, 1935. 
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E.—EUROPEAN CONSTITUENCY. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of 
constituency. 

Extent of constituency and area in 
square miles. 

Number 

of 

seats. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Number 

of 

voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

European 

The whole of the British India portion 
of the province omitting the totally 
excluded areas (36,585). 

1 1 

1 1 

3,000 

1 

2,600 

(estimat¬ 

ed). 


1. Qualifications of electors. —Beings European, and possessing the qualifications required under 
Schedule VI ito the Government of India Act, 1935. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being a person who is on the electoral roll of the European 
constituency, and who possesses the qualifications requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935. 


3. Returning Officer. —Socretary, Legislative Department, Government of Assam. 

4. Method of election, —Postal ballot. 



F.—INDIAN CHRISTIAN CONSTITUENCY. 


Serial 

Name of con- 

Extent of constituency 

Number 

Popula- 

Number 

No. 

stituency. 

and area in 

of 

tion. 

of 



miles. 

Beats. 


voters. 

1 

2 

3 “ 

4 

6 

0 

1 

Indian Christian 

The plains districts of 






the Assam and Surma 

i) 




j 

Valleys excluding all 
totally and partially 
excluded areas except 
Barpathar and Saru- 
pathar mauzas in 
Golaghat sub-division 
and the Lumding 
Kheraj block in Now- 
gong district (27,495) 

1 

79,000 

, 

7,000 

(approxi- 






mately). 


1. Qualifications of electors. —Being an Indian Christian resident in Assam and possessing 
the qualifications required under the sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being an Indian Christian who is on the electoral roll of 
any constituency in the province, and who possesses the qualifications requisite under the 
Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer. —Secretary, Legislative Department, Government of Assa r 
n. , Method of election. —Direct, in a territorial constituency. 
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G—BACKWARD TRIBAL (PLAINS) CONSTITUENCIES. 

These constituencies will be speoial constituencies under paragraph 10 of the Fifth Sohedule to 
tho Government of India Act, 1035. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of con¬ 
stituency 

1 

Extent of constituency 
and area in 
square miles, 

Number 

of 

seats. 

Baokward 

tribal 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Number 

of 

voters 
on the 
provisional 
roll. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Goalpnra (Tribal) 

Kokrajhar and Bijni 
thanas of Goalpara 
district (1,391) 

1 

72,000 

9,100 

2 

Kamrup (Tribal) 

i 

Nalbari, Barama, Ran- 
gia, Patacharkuchi 
and Sorbhog thanas 
of Kamrup district 
(1,600) 

1 

80,000 

9,700 

3 

Lakhimpur and 
Majuli (Tribal). 

North Lakhimpur sub¬ 
division of the Lak¬ 
himpur district plus 
the Majuli thana of 
the Jorhat sub¬ 

division of the Sib- 
sagar district plus 
the Dhemaji thana 
of the Dibrugarh 
sub-division of the 
Lakhimpur district 
(2,159) 

r 

. 

00,000 

2,000 

4 

Nowgong (Tri¬ 
bal). 

Baha, Marigaon and 
Jamunamukh thanas 
excluding all areas in 
the Mikir Hills (970) 

l 

36,000 

3,900 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being a member of a Backward Tribe having a place of real- 
denoe in the constituency and possessing the franchise qualifications which would entitle him, 
had he not been a member of a backward tribe, to a vote in a General territorial constituency 
under the sixth Sohedule to the Government of India Act, Part IX. 

2. Qualificationis of candidates .—Being a member of a Backward Tribe, who is on the electoral 
roll of any constituency in the province, and who possesses the qualifications requisite under 
the Fifth Sohedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Deputy Commissioners of Goal para, Kamrup, Lakhimpur 
and Nowgong respectively. 

4. Method of election. —Direct, in backward tribal constituencies. 
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H.—BACKWARD AREAS (HILLS) CONSTITUENCIES. 


These constituencies will be special constituencies under paragraph 10 of the Fifth Schedule to 
the Government of India Act, 1935. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of consti¬ 
tuency. 

Extent of constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

! 

No. 

of seats. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Number of 
voters on the 
provisional 
roll. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


5 

6 

1 

Garo Hills 

(North). 

Mauzas III, IV and V 
(1,844) 


1 

89,000 

685 

Nokmaa, 

2 

Garo Hills (South).. 

Mauzas I, II, IX and X 
(Tura town) (1,231) .. 


1 

76,000 

804 

Nokmaa. 

3 

Shillong 

British territory of the 
Shillong sub-division 
plus the non-British 
areas in which the 
Municipality and Can¬ 
tonment exercise 

jurisdiction (339) .. 

1 j 

1 

1 

46,000 

7,500 

4 

Jowai .. .. 

The whole of Jowai 
sub-division (2,106).. 


1 

81,000 

11,000 

6 

Mikir Hills 

I 

Mikir Hills (in Nowgong ! 
and Sibsagar districts) 
less Barpathar and Sa- 
rupathar mauzas in 
Golaghat sub-division 
and less the Lumding 
Kheraj Block in Now¬ 
gong district (3,493) 

1 


1 

90,000 

i 

! 

1,200 

Village- 

Headman. 


I, Qualifications of electors.— 


(1) •# constituencies situated in the Garo Hills. —Being a Nokma recognised as suoh by 
Government. 

(17) in constituencies situated in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills ,— 

(o) ♦» the Shillong constituency. —Being a resident in the constituency and 
(») having been in the previous financial year assessed to income-tax or to house-tax, or 
to an aggregate amount of not less than Rs. 2 in respect of municipal or canton¬ 
ment rates or taxes in the constituency, or 

(»») being the owner of land in any British village of the Shillong subdivision outside 
the Shillong municipality, which has been assessed or is assessable to land rev¬ 
enue at not less than Rs. 2-8 per annum, or 
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H.—BACKWARD AEEAS (HILLS) CONSTITlIENCIES-eonfeZ. 


(tit) having passed the Middle School Leaving Certificate examination or any exa¬ 
mination prescribed as equivalent thereto, or 

( iv) being a retired, pensioned or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer or soldier 

of His Majesty’s regular military forces or of the Assam Rifles, or a retired, 
pensioned or discharged officer or member of the Indian Police Force, or 

( v ) a woman who is the pensioned widow or pensioned mother of a person who was a 

non-commissioned officer or soldier of His Majesty’s Regular Military Forces or 
of the Assam Rifles or was a member of the Indian Police Force, 

(6) in the Jowai constituency. —The qualifications of electors will be the same as those 
set out above for the Shillong constituency, with the exception of qualification 
(it) which will not be applicable. 

(Ill) Mikir Hills constituency. —Being a village headman of a village in the constituency 
who is recognised as such by Government. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being an elector in the constituency, or a member of the 
backward tribes who is an elector in any constituency in the Province. 


3. Returning Officer .— 


Garo Hills .. Deputy Commissioner, Garo Hills. 


Shillong .. Deputy Commissioner, Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 

Jowai .. Sub-divisional Officer, Jowai. 

Mikir Hills .. Deputy Commissioner, Nowgong. 

4. Method of election. —Direct. 


I.—PLANTING CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of consti¬ 
tuency. 

Extent of constituency. 

No. of 
seats. 

No. of 
electors. 

I 

2 


4 

5 

1 

European Planting Con¬ 
stituency. 

The Province of Assam omitting 
all totally excluded areas .. 

7 

1.200 

2 

Indian Planting (Assam 
Valley). 

The Assam Valley omitting al! 
totally excluded areas 

1 

100 

3 

Indian Planting (Surma 
Valley). 

The Surma Valley omitting all 
totally excluded areas 

i 

1 

100 


1. Qualifications of electors. —Being a Superintendent or Manager of, or an Engineer or Medical 
Officer employed on any tea estate in Assam under European/Indian control, provided that 
in the case of a privately owned tea estate, that is to say, a tea estate other than an estate 
owned by a public or a privute company, the proprietor of the estate, or, where there are 
several co-proprietors, a co-proprietor nominated in that behalf by co-proprietors owning more 
than half of the proprietary interests in the estate, shall be entitled to be entered on the elec¬ 
toral roll in place of the Manager, provided always that such proprietor or co-proprietor is a 
European/Indian and has a place of residence in Assam, provided also that no tea ostate with 
less than 75 acres of tea undor cultivation shall be classed as an estate for electoral purposes. 


2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the quali¬ 
fications requisite undor the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 
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I.—PLANTING CONSTITUENCIES— contd. 


3 . Returning Officer .— 

(a) European planting constituency—Secretary, Legislative Department, Government of 
Assam. 

(b) Indian planting constituency—The Commissioners of tho Assam and Surma Valleys 

respectively. 

4 . Method of election .—• 

(a) European planting—Election will be by postal ballot in a plural-membor constituency 
containing soven seats, 

(&) Indian planting—Postal ballot. 

J.—COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY CONSTITUENCIES. 


6crial 

No. 

1 

Name of constituency. 

Extent of constituency. 

No. of 
scats. 

No. of 
voters. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 

European Commerce and 
Industry. 

Province of Assam omitting 
all totally excluded areas .. 

1 

20 

2 

Indian Commerco and 
Industry. 

Ditto 

1 

100 

(Approx.) 


I. Qualifications of electors .— 

(a) General qualification. —Being an individual or a firm who in any < no of tho five years 
preceding the compilation of the electoral roll has been assessed to income-tax on an income 
derived from trade, commerce, or industry of not less than Its. 10,000; or in tho case of 

(1) European Commerce and Industry Constituency ,— 

Having been appointed for the purpose of voting by a company under European 
control, other than a company principally engaged in the tea industry, incorporated in accor¬ 
dance with the laws in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions which has a place of business 
In Assam and a paid up capital of not less than Rs. 1 laich or its equivalent in sterling, and 
capital assets in the shape of buildings, machinery, appliances, etc., to tho value of at least 
Rs. 25,000 situate in Assam ; or in the case of 

(e) the Indian Commerce and Industry Constituency .— 

(»') being the owner of a factory under Indian control, other than a tea factory, 
situated in Assam and subject to the provisions of the Indian Factories Act, 
1934, or a person appointed by the owner of such factory for the purpose of voting 
on his behalf; or 

(») a person appointed for the purpose of voting by a company under Indian control 
(other than a company principally engaged in the tea industry) which has a paid 
up capital of not less than Rs. 50,000 and whose registered office has been 
dec lared by the Memorandum of Association to be in Assam and which has beea 
duly registered in the Offico of the Registrar of Companies, Shillong, in accor¬ 
dance with the provisions of the Indian Companies Act, 1913 ; or 


o 
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J.—COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY CONSTITUENCIES— contd. 

(*'**) a person appointed for tlie purposo of voting by a company under Indian control 
other than a company principally engaged in the tea industry, incorporated in 
accordance with the Indian Companies Act, 1913, whose registered office is 
not situated in Assam provided that such company has a paid up capital of not 
less than Ra. 1 lakh and capital assets in the shape of buildings, machinery, 
appliances, etc., to the value of at least Rs. 25,000 situate in Assam. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —The qualifications proposed in the Appendix to Chapter IX of the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

3. Eeluming Officer. —The Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 

4. Method of election. —Postal ballot. 

K.—LABOUR CONSTITUENCIES. 

Explanation. In the following table a Tea garden 1 within a certain radius * means * any tea 
garden the major portion of which’ falls within that area. 


Serial 

No. 


Name of constituency. 


1 


2 


Extent of constituency. 
3 


I No. of No. ol 
seats. voters. 

4 ! 5 


Doom Dooma 
(District Lakhimpur). 


J Tinsukhia 

(District Lakhimpur). 



Dibrvgarh ., 
(District Lakhimpur). 


Jorhat 

(Sibsagar District). 


Nazira 

(Sibsagar District). 


A Oolaghat East 

(Sibsagar District). 



I.—North Assam. 

First election. 

All gardens within a radius of three and i" 
a half miles from Doom Dooma 
police station. 

Second election. 

All gardens within a radius of five miles • 1 

from Tinsukhia police station. 

Third election. 

Ail gardens within a radius of six miles ! 
from Dibrugarh polioo station. 

II.—Middle Assam. 

First election. 

All gardens within the area included in 
the following boundaries :— 

North—Assam Trunk Road. 

West—Jorhat Provincial Railway, 
Titabor Branch ; 

East—Thana boundary ; 

West—Thana boundary. 


Second election. 

All gardens within Nazira thana and 
within a radius of seven miles from 
Siznalguri railway station. 

Third ejection. 

All gardens within the mauxas of Der- 
gaon, Gurjonia, Kakodanga, Dakhin- 
hengra, Kacharihat, Athgaon and 
Ghiladhari. 


14,000 


11,000 


7,000 


10,000 


1 

11,000 


10,600 
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K.-LABOUR CONSTITUENCIES— concU. 


3. Returning Officer. —The Deputy Commissioner of the district in which [the] constituency i" 
•(mated. 

4. Method cj election. —Direct. 

SCHEDULE. 

Tribes or Cades, members of whom, being enrolled as electors in any general or special constituency in the 
frmincts rawed below areentilledlo stand as candidates in a lea garden labour constituency in 
Assam orBengal. 

Assam. —Any tribes or castes mentioned in tho provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

Bengal. —Enuri, Bhuiya, Bbutiya, Ghasi, I.cpcha, Nepali, Paliaria, Santal, Sikkimese, 

Bihar. —Ahir, Asor, Bauri, Bhngta, Bhuiya, Ghasi, Good, IIo, Ivhnria, Kherwar, Lohar, Mahal! 
Munda, Malpaharia, Santal, Sauria, Turi. 

Crista. —Barlii, Bhuiya, Ganda, Golla, Gonda, ICewat, Khond, Lohar, Munda, Oraon, Pan, Santal, 

Niva; a. 
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[In tho tablo -which follows the constituencies to which the figures 3, (1 an ! 9 in heavy 
typo are prefixed, are those to bo filled on tho occasion of tho first election un ier tho new 
constitution for periods of thrco. six and nine years respectively under tho provisions of 
Schedulo V, paragraph 18 of tho Government of India Act, 193d.] 


Serial 

No, 

Namo of constituency. 

Extent of constituency 
and area in square miles. 

No. of 
scats. 

General 

population. 

Approximate 
number of 
voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

a 

0 



I.—General, 




6 1 | 

Goal para 

Goalpara district plus the 
following thieo plains 
mauzas in the Garo Hills 
district, viz., Mahendra. 
gauj, Rangapani and 
Eulbari (4,002). 

1 

610,000 

no 

9 2 

Ivamrup .. 

Kamrup district (3,844) 

1 

730,000 

2ID 

3 3 

Darrang 

Darrang district (2,842) 

1 

617,000 

13) 

3 4 

Nowgong 

N o wgong dist ric t, f excl ud • 
ing all areas in tho 
Mikir Hilts oxcopt tho 
Lumding KUoraj block 
(1,848). 

I 

1 

320,000 

B0 

9 5 

Sibsngar 

Sibsagar district (exclud¬ 
ing all areas in the 
Mikir Hills oxcopt Bar- 
pnthar and Sarupathar 
mauzas) (3,086). 

1 

860,000 

200 

G C 

Lakhimpur 

Lakhimpur district (ex- 1 
eluding Lakhimpur 

l’rontier Tract) (3,840). 

1 

686,000 

100 

3 7 

Cacbar 

Cachar district (exclud¬ 
ing North Cochar 

Hills) (1,972). 

1 

342,000 

120 

9 8 

Hills 

Garo Hills (excluding 
tho thioo plains mauzas 
of Mahendraganj, Ran- 
gapani and Fulbari), 
Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills and the Mikir 
Hills (excluding Bar- 
pothar and Sarupathar 
mauzas and theLumd- 
ing Kheraj block) 
(9,013). 

1 | 
I 

355,000 

■ 

i 

i 

160 
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Serial 

No. 

Name of constituency. 

Extent of constituency 
und area in square miles. 

No. of 
seats. 

General 

population. 

Approximate 

number 

of 

voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 



I.—General— conld. 



e 9 

Sylhet (West) 

Habiganj subdivision 

phis Sunamganj sub¬ 
division plvs the 

Manlvi Bazar and Sri- 
mangal tbanas of the 
South Sylbet sub- 
division (2,731). 

1 

CC6.000 

365f 

0 10 

Sylbet (East) 

North Sylhet sn' divi¬ 
sion phis Karimganj ’ 
subdivision ph‘s the 
Kulaura, Rajnagar 

and Kamalganj thanas 
of the South Sylhet 
subdivision (2,747). 

1 

556,000 

365 


Method of election —Postal ballot. 


t The total number of voters for Sylhet (West) and Sylhet (East) constituencies is 730. As far 
m oan be estimated theso will bo divided equally in each constituency. 
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Serial 

PNo. 

Name of constituency. 

! 

Extent of constituency 
and area i n square 
miles. 

No. of 
seats. 

Muhammadan 

population. 

Approximate 
number of 
voters. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

4 

5 

6 


II. —Muhammadan. 


6 11 


6 13 


3 13 


3 14 


0 15 


o’: Lie 


Lower Assam Valley 

The districts of Goalpara, 
Kamrup, Darrang plus 
the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills and the Garo 
Hills (16,268). 

1 

706,000 

Upper Assam Valley 

The districts of Nowgong, 
Sibsagar and Lakhim- 
pur (excluding the 
Lakhimpur Frontier 
Tract) (12,807). 

1 

247,000 

i 

Surma Valley (East) 

Cachar district less totally 
excluded areas plus the 
Karimganj subdivi¬ 
sion of Sylhet dist¬ 
rict (3,049). 

1 

465,000 

Surma Valley (Cen¬ 
tral). 

North Sylhet subdivi¬ 
sion plus Kulaura 
thana of South Sylhet 
subdivision (1,353). 

1 

479,000 

Surma Valley (North 
West). 

Sunamganj subdivision 
plus Ajmiriganj and 
Nabiganj thanas of 
Habiganj subdivi¬ 

sion (1,089). 

1 

430,000 

Surma Valley (South- 
West). 

Habiganj subdivision 

(less Ajmiriganj and 
Nabiganj thanas) 

plus South Sylhet 
subdivision {less 

Kulaura tbana) (1,359). 

1 

425,000 


80 


70 


80 


280 


i. Method of election. —Postal ballot. 
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Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of constituency 
and area in square miles. 

No. 

of 

acats. 

European 

population. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

■ 

5 



III. —European. 



6 17 

Assam Valley 

The whole of tho Assam 
Valley (excluding to¬ 
tally excluded areas) 
(23,538). 

1 

2,000 

3 18 

Surma Valley 

The whole of tho Surma 
Valley (excluding to¬ 
tally excluded areas) 
jilue the partially 

excluded districts of 
the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills and Garo Hills 
(13,047). 


1,000 


Method oj election .—Postal ballot. 


Approximate 
number of 
voters. 

6 


1,300 


COO 
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Part in. 

FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 

LABOUR CONSTITUENCY. 

The scat will, as suggested in paragraph 685 of the Report of tho Indian 
Delimitation Committee, bo assigned at successive elections by the Governor, acting 
in his discretion, to one of the Tea Garden Labour constituencies included in tho 
rotating series proposed for tho Labour seats in tiro Assam Legislative Assembly. 
The qualifications of electors and candidates will be the same as for those seats. 



Serial No. 
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Part IV. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Name of 
constituency. 

Extent of constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. of 
seats. 

Population. 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

number of 
voters. 

2 

3 

. ...... 

4 

5 

6 


I.—General. 


General. 


Lower Assam 
Valley. 

The districts of Goalpara, 
Kamrup, and Nowgong, 
plus Garo Hills and Kkasi 
and Jaintia Hills (17,322). 

1 

1,838,000 

Upper Assam 

The districts of Sibsagar, 
Darrang, Lakliimpur and 
the Sadiqia and Balipara 
Frontier Tracts plus 
the Naga Hills (20,260). 

1 

2,274,000 

Surma Valley 

The districts of Sylhet and 
Caohar plus the Lushai 
Hills (17,432). 

1 

1,552,000 


Assam (North) 


6 Assam (South) 


II.—Muhammadan. 


Muhammadan. 


General. 

600 


500 


All districts in the Assam 

1 

956,000 

Valley including the 
Frontier Tracts plus the 
hill districts of the Garo 
Hills, Khasi and Jaintia 



Hills and Naga Hills 
(37,582). 



The districts of Sylhet, 

1 

1,800,000 

Caohar and the Lushai 
Hills (17,432). 




850 


Muhammadan. 

160 


360 


The method of voting for the constituencies in the Council of State will be by postal ballot. 
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THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

Part I. 

THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

A.—GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES. 


Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 

O . 

.3 
o « 

£ a 

General 

population 

excluding 

Sikhs. 

No. of 

General voters 

and area in square 
miles. 

excluding 

Sikhs. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


I.—General Urban. 


1 Peshawar Cantonment .. Peshawar cantonment 1 

andNowshera canton¬ 
ment. 

2 BannuTown .. .. Barara municipality 1 

and cantonment. 

3 Dera Ismail Khan Town .. Dora Ismail Khan muni- 1 

cipality and canton¬ 
ment. 


II. —General Rural, 


4 Peshawar West ., ,. Peshawar municipality, 1 

Peshawar tahsil (ex¬ 
cluding Peshawar can¬ 
tonment), anti Char- 
sadda tahsil (830). 

5 Peshawar East ,. .. Nowshera tahsil (ox- 1 

eluding Nowshera can¬ 
tonment), Mardan 
tahsil and Swabi 
tahsil (1,779). 

6 Hazara ., .. .. Hazara district (2,786) 1 

7 Kohat .. ,. .. Kohat district (2,689 • 38) 1 

8 Bannu .. .. .. Bannu district (exclud- 1 

mg the Bannu munici¬ 
pality and cantonment 
( 1 , 220 ). 

o Dera Ismail Khan .. Dera Ismail Khan dis- 1 

trict (excluding the 
Dera Ismai! Khan 

municipality and can¬ 
tonment) (3,352). 


16,500 3,371 

14,279 1,550 

25,260 2,609 

14,000 1,850 

11,160 1,706 

19,137 2,745 


20,000 2.700 

15,985 3,750 

17,302 3.730 
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B.—MUHAMMADAN CONSTITUENCIES. 



Extent of Constituency 

■3d 


No.'of 

Kamo of Constituency. 

and area in square 

. 3 

Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 

miles. 

a 

population. 

voters. 

2 

3 

4 

S 6 

6 


I.—Muhammadan Urban. 


PesliawarCity 

Peshawar municipality 
and the cantonmentB 
ci Peshawar, Risalpur 
and Nowshera. 

2 

C9.893 

9,450 

N. W. P. r. Towns 

Kohat, Bannu, Dcra Ismail 
Khan and Abbottabad 
municipalities and can¬ 
tonments and the can- 
tonnvnts of Mardan 
and Cherat. 

1 



IL- 

-M UHAMMADAN RURAL 

• 



Tanawal .. .. 

Sherwan police station 
and part of Sadar 
police station (215). 

1 

CC.Gll 

3,778 

AbbottahadjWcst .. .. 

Kara police station and 
part of Sadar police 
station (225). 

1 

79,100 

3,034 

Abbottabad East .. 

Lora and Bakot police 
sta‘ion» and part of 
Garhi police station 
(250). 

1 

73.3S0 

2,702 

Haripur Ncrth 

Ghazi and Torbela 

police stations and 
northern part of Hari- 
pur police Btation 

(229). 

1 

54,114 

3,578 

Haripur Central . * 

Central part of Haripur 
police station (218). 

1 

52,888 

4,295 

Haripur South .. 

Khanpur police station 
and southern part of 
Haripur police station 
(2CC). 

1 

49,710 

3,735 

Manschra North .. 

Balakot police station 
and part of Garhi 
Shinkiari and Man- 
sehra police stations 
(950). 

1 

CG,404 

1,464 
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*2 

o 

1 

Name of Constituency, 

2 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

3 

• ! 

O « 

■ * 
o £ 
*X ” 

4 

Muhammadan 

population. 

5 

No. of 
Muhammadan 
voters. 

0 


II.- 

—Muhammadan Rural— could. 


10 

Upper Pakhli 

Part of Shinkiari police 
station and part of 
Mnnschra police 

Btation (230). 

11 

03,270 

2,315 

n 

Lower Pakhli 

Part of Mansehra polieo 
station and Agror 
(251). 

1 

05,570 

2,850 

12 

Bara Mohmands .. 

Bar.a Mohmands and part 
of Khalsa (22i). 

i 

05,409 

0.239 

13 

Khalils 

Khalils and part of 
Khalsa (140). 

i 

59,493 

4,021 

14 

j 

Hasktnagar North.'. 

i 

District Board Circles Nos. 
9 and 10 of the Pesha¬ 
war district (10). 

i 

64,100 

4,799 

1 

15 : 

Hasktnagar South 

i 

District Board Circles 
Nos. 11, 12 and 13 of 
the Peshawar district 
(145). 

i 

04,108 

5,?2l 

10 

Doaba Datidzai 

District Board Circles 

Nos. 1, 11 and 15 of 
the Peshawar district 

(109). 

i 

75,527 

6,112 

17 

Nowshera South 

District Board Circles 1 
No®. 17, 18 and 19 of j 
the Peshawar district 
/529), 

i 

70,850 

5,047 

18 

Nowsbera North 

District Board Circles 
Nos. 16 and 20 of 
the Peshawar district 
(162). 

i 

04,690 

4,Otl 

10 

Baizai 

District Board Circles 
Nos, 29, 30 and 31 of 
the Peshawar district 
(207). 

i 

69,787 

5,666 

20 

Kamalzai 

District Board Circles 
Nos. 32, 34 and 35 of 
the Peshawar district 
(200). 

i 

68,838 

4,388 

21 

Utmannoma .. .. 

Utmannaraa Circle 

(188). 

i 

05,000 

6,400 

22 

Razzar .. .. .. 

Southern Razznr and 
Bulaqnama (192). 

i 

69,000 

5,200 
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1 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

32 

33 

34 

35 


Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 

■si 

Muhammadan 

No. of 

Muhammadan 

miles. 


population. 

voters. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II.— Muhammadan RuBAr. — contd. 


Amazni .. 

Amazai, Sudhum, and 
Northern Razzar 

(186). 

1 

74,000 

6,500 

Hangu ., 

Whole of Hangu tahsil 
and Marai Bala Dis¬ 
trict Board Circle No. 

1 of the Kohat tahsil 
which adjoins the 
Hangu tahsil (499 - 43). 

1 

48,916 

3,760 

Kohat 

Whole of Kohat tahsil 
excluding Marai Bala 
District Board Circle 
(663-76). 

1 

43,878 

5,723 

Teri East 

Latambar, Jandrai and 
Sarki District Board 
Circle (799-56). 

1 

48,363 

2,558 

Ten West 

Kandar, Umar Khan 
Killi and Kandi Dis¬ 
trict Board Circles 
(726-03). 

1 U ' ■ T V \ 

1 

51,816 

2,789 

Bannu East 

Eastern half of Bannu 
tahsil (223-63). 

1 

04,433 

5,000 

Bannu West 

■Western half of Bannu 
tahsil (239-71). 

1 

03,212 

0,351 

Lakki East 

Eastern half of Lakki 
tahsil (591-8). 

1 

47,597 

7,352 

LakkiWest 

Western half of Lakki 
tahsil (619). 

1 

61,925 

8,565 

Tank 

Tank tahsil (838-25) 

1 

39,107 

4,493 

Kulachi .. 

Kulachi tahsil (1,088-98) 

1 

37,345 

4,983 

Dera Ismail Khan South 

Southern portion of 

Dera Ismail Khan 

tahsil (Zails of Dera 
Ghakan, Shero, Konna, 
Mapal, Khiyara, Gumla, 
Parao, Miran, Tikan 
and Basti Ali (694-98). 

1 

50,183 

4,647 

Dera Ismail Khan North 

Northern portion of 

Dera Ismail Khan 
tahsil (all other Zails 
except those mentioned 
in No. 34 above) 
(1,036-50). 

1 

64,325 

4,824 
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C.—SIKH CONSTITUENCIES. 


Extent of Constituency No. Sikh No. of 
Serial Name of Constituency. and area in square of popula- Sikh 

No. miles. seats. tion. voters. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 Southern Districts .. Kohat, Bannu and Dera 1 10,609 1,466 

Ismail Khan districts 
(7,820). 


2 Peshawar .. .. .. Peshawar, Charsadda and 1 16,002 1,958 

Nowshera tahsils of 
the Peshawar district 
(1,523). 

8 Hazara Mardan ., .. Hazara district and the 1 16,834 1,794 

Mardan and Swabi tah¬ 
sils of the Peshawar dis¬ 
trict (3,411). 


i 
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D.—LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

Namo of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

Number 

of 

seats. 

Number 

of 

voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Peshawar Landholders 

Peshawar district (2,637; 

1 

650 

2 

North-West Frontier Province 
Landholders. 

Hazara, Kohat, Bannu and 
Dera Ismail Khan districts 
(10,881). 

1 

400 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being :— 

(i) the owner of land assessod to laud revenuo of not less than Ra. 250 per annum ■ or 


(ii) an assignee of land revenuo amounting to not less than Its. 250 per annum ; or 

(iii) tho recipient of a Muajib, inam or Ixirat or pension sanctioned by orders passed in settle¬ 

ment operations amounting to not less tban Its. 250 per annum. 

Provided that in the Peshawar district constituency a peraon shall also be entitled to bo included 
in the electoral roll if ho owns not less than 200 acres of irrigated land or not less tban 
400 acr.-s of unirrigated land. 

Note..—A person shall be deemed to own at least 200 acres of irrigated land if bo owns irrigated and 
unirrigated land, and the sum of tho area of that irrigated land, and half of the area of that unirrigated 
land, is not less than 200 acres. 

2 . Qualifications of candidates .— 

Boing a person who is an elector in either of the landholders constituencies, and who possesses 
the qualifications requisite under tho Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 
1935. 

3 . Returning Officer .— 

Peshawar Landholders’ Constituency. —Deputy Commissioner, Peshnwar; North-West Frontier 
Province Landholders Constituency, — Under Secretary to Government. 

4 . Method of election. —Postal ballot. 
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Part II. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF STATE. 


! 


Extent of Constituency 

No. 


Number 

Serial 

Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 

of 

Popula- 

of 

No. 

miles. 

seats. 

Ison. 

to tore. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 


I.—General. 


North-West Frontier Province 

The North-West Frontier 
Province. 

I 

198,000 

000 

II.— 

Muhammadan Urban, 




Urban 

All municipalities, canton¬ 
ments and notified areas 
in tho North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province. 

1 

212,738 

2,000 

III.— 

Muhammadan Rural. 




Peshawar ., 

Peshawar distriot exclud¬ 
ing all municipalities, 
oantonments and noti¬ 
fied areas. (2,637*). 

1 

781,851 

000 

Hazara 

Hazara district excluding 
all municipalities, can- 
ton men te and notified 
areas (3,009*). 

1 

671,000 

200 

Southern Districts .. 

Kohat, Bannu and Dera 
Ismail Khan districts ex¬ 
cluding all municipalities, 
oantonments and noti¬ 
fied areas (7,872*). 

1 

616,222 

OflO 


* Inoludes municipalities, oantonments and notified areas. 
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APPENDIX XIII. 


ORISSA. 

Part I. 

ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


A.— GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES. 


- 

1 

1 

Name of constituency. 

2 

Extent of constituency and 
area in Bquare miles. 

3 

i 

<D 

0 

6 

4 

General popu¬ 
lation, includ¬ 
ing Scheduled 
Castes and 
Backward 
Tribes. 

5 

Number of 
general voters, 
including 
Scheduled 
Castes and 
Baokward 
Tribes. 

6 

1 

1 

West Cuttack Sadr 

Banki, Baideswar and 
Gobindpur police, 

stations (267). 

i 

164,076 
(S. C. 25,095) 

7,354 
(S. C. 304) 

'2 

Central Cuttaok Sadr 

Cuttack town and 

Cuttack Sadr police- 
stations (182). 

i 

164,334 
(S. C. 29,797) 

14,606 
(S. C. 669) 

3 

North Cuttaok Sadr 

Salepur, Mahanga, 

Kishannagar and 

Tangi police-stations 
(419). 

2f 

312,086 
(S. C. 63,068) 

17,704 
(S. C. 907) 

4 

East Cuttack Sadr.. 

Tirtol and Ersaina 
police-stations (391). 

1 

189,048 
(S. C. 28,723) 

9,2561 
(S. C. 337) : 

6 

South Cuttaok Sadr 

Jagatainghpur and 

Balikuda police- 

stations (303). 

1 

218,792 
(S. C. 44,146) 

10,142 
(S. C. 292) 

6 

Central Kendrapara 

Kendrapara police- 

station (154). 

1 

1 

130,492 
(S. C. 20,299) 

7,392 
(S. C. 223) 

7 

North Kendrapara 

Patamundai and Aul 
police-stations (338 
approximately). 

1 ' 

1 

185,744 
(S. C. 31,474) 

7,887 
(S. C. 232) 

8 

East Kendrapara ,. 

Patkura, Mahakalpara 
and Rajnagar police- 
stations (485 approxi¬ 
mately). 

1 

171,088 
(S. C. 27,328) 

5,128 
(S. C. 178) 

9 

East Jaipur 

Jaipur and Binjhar- 
pur police-stations 
(320). 

2t 

273,392 
(S. C. 62,606) 

15,989 
(S. C. 879) 

10 

West Jajpur 

Dharamshala and 

Barehana police-sta¬ 
tions (398 approxima¬ 
tely). 

1 

197,323 
(S. C. 39,278) 

10,470 
(S. C. 347) 

n 

North Jajpur 

Sukinda and Korai 
police-stations (397 
approximately). 

1 

104,228 
(S. C. 20,234) 

6,263 
(S. C, 466) 


+ One seat reserved for scheduled castes. 
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A.— GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES— contd. 


(§ 

1 

Name of constituency. 

2 

Extent of constituency and 
area in square miles. 

3 

No. of seats. 

General popu¬ 
lation, includ¬ 
ing Scheduled 
Castes and 
Baokward 
Tribes. 

5 

Number of 
general voters, 
including 
Scheduled 
Castes and 
Baokward 
Tribes. 

6 

12 

Angul Sadr 

Angul Sadr Sub-division 
(881). 

1 

140,193 
(S. C. 25,718) 

6,390 
(S. C. 3401 

13 

Eaet Puri Sadr 

I 

Gop, Kakatpur and 
Nimapara polioe- 

stations (402). 

1 

197,402 
(S. C. 28,494) 

9,729 
(S. C. 373) 

14 

South Puri Sadr .. 

Puri Town, Puri 

Sadr, Bramhagiri and 
Krishnaprasad police- 
stations (739). 

1 

179,691 
(S. C. 22,304) 

11,917 
(S. C. 924) 

15 

North Puri Sadr .. 

Pipli, Balianta, 

Delang, Balipatna 

and Satyabaili police- 
stations (379). 

2t 

268,299 
(S. C. 43,840) 

14,172 
(S. C. 474) 

10 

Eaet Khurda 

Khurda, Jatni, Bhuba¬ 
neswar and Chandka 
police-stations (409). 

1 

169,237 
(S. C. 17,261) 

6,128 
(S. C. 134) 

17 

West Khurda .. .. 

Bolgarh, Begunia, 

Banpur and Tangi 
police-stations (561). 

_ ... 

1 

198,007 
(S. C. 16,044) 

7,702 
(S. C. 109) 

18 

Central Balasore Sadr 

Balasore, Rerana and 
Basta police-stations 
1380). 

i 

1 

150,511 
(S. C. 11,052) 

10,207 
(S. C. 598) 

10 

South Balasore Sadr 

Soro, Kharia and 

Simutia police-stationB 
(400). 

I 

188,865 
(S. C. 25,759) 

10,349 
(S. C. 623) 

20 

North Balasore Sadr 

Baliapal, Bhograi, 

Jaleswar and Singla 
police-stations (368). 

1 

189,748 
(S. C. 11,692) 

11,122 
(8. 0. 605) 

21 

East Bhadrak ,. 

Basudebpur and 

Chandbaii police-Bta- 
tions (389). 

1 

139,127 
(S. C. 10,184) 

5,810 
(S. C. 623) 

22 

West Bhadrak 

Bhadrak, Banth, Dham- 
nagar and Bhan- 

daripukhuri police- 

stations (518), 

2f 

290,614 
(S. C. 46,623) 

16,842 
(S. C. 1,163) 


p2 


•f One seat reserved for scheduled oastes. 
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A.—GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES- contd. 


1 

I 

Name of constituency. 

2 

Extent of constituency and 
area in square miles. 

3 

00 

1 

o 

£ 

4 

General popu¬ 
lation, includ¬ 
ing Scheduled 
Castes and 
Backward 
Tribes. 

6 

Number of 
general voters, 
inoluding 
Scheduled 
Castes and 
Backward 
Tribes. 

6 

23 

Sambalpur Sadr .. 

Sambalpur Sadr sub¬ 
division (including the 
estate of Padampur 

1 from the Central 

| Provinces) (1,712). 

i 

2§! 

i 

364,396 
(S. C. 45,666 
Figures for 
back ward 
tribes popu¬ 
lation are 
not separate¬ 
ly avail¬ 

able from 
the Census 
Report.) 

29,287 
(S. C. 1,636) 
(B. T. 6,279) 

24 

West Bargarh .. 

Paikmal, Padampur, Bije- 
pur, Jagdalpur, Gaisjlatt 
and Melchbamunda 

thanas (990). 

1 

204,649 
(S. 0. 26,075) 

11,523 
(S. C. 876) 

25 

East Bargarh .. .. j 

Bargarh, Attabira, 

S oh el a, Ambabhona, 
Bheran, Barpoli and 
Bhatii thanas (1,229). 

2f 

331,860 
(S. C. 42,991) 

26,750 
(S. C. 1,462) 

20 

Khariar .. 

Khariar zamindari (1,489)! 

1 

159,895 
(S. 0. 27,553) 

8,878 
(S. C.1,024) 

27 

Ghumsur.. 

Ghumsur taluk (821) .. 

1 

180,000 
(S. C. 24,000) 

12,252 
(S. C. 978) 

28 

Kudala ,. 

Kudala taluk (631) 

1 

200,000 
(S. C. 24,000) 

19,436 
(S. C. 1,076) 

29 

Chatrapur 

Chatrapur taluk (296) .. 

1 ; 

187,165 

18,444 
(S.C. 992) 

30 

Aska-Surada 

Aska and Surada 

taluks (including Pan- 
dakhole agency) (870). 

2t 

236,000 
(S. C. 29,000) 

22,946 
(S. C. 1,228) 

31 

Berhampurff .. .. 

Berhampur taluka (part), 
including Berhampur 
town and Bodokimedi 
estate, Ichapur taluk 
(part), Sanokimedi 

and Bodogada Mali- 
ahs (1,343). 

3 

320,775 

44,840 
(S. C. 2,435) 

82 

Parlakimedi 

Parlakimedi estate 

(part), Parlakimedi 

Maliahs, Bodokimedi 
and Surangi Maliahs 
(1,214). 

I 

121,300 

(excluding 

backward 

tribes). 

9,947 
(S. C. 1,872) 


5 One seat reserved for backward tribes. Voting in this constituency will be by the single non* 
transferable vote. 

t One seat reserved for scheduled castes. 

♦* The method of voting in this constituency will be the single non-transferable vote. 
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A.—GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES— condd. 


& 

Name of constituency. 

i 

Extent of constituency and 
area in square miles. 

! 

o 

£ 

General popu¬ 
lation, includ¬ 
ing Scheduled 
Castes and 
Backward 
Tribes. 

Number of 
general voters, 
including 
Scheduled 
Castes, Back¬ 
ward Tribes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

33 

Naurangpur 

Naurangpur taluk (2,093) 

1 

138,000 

(excluding 

backward 

tribes). 

10,690 
(S.C. 166) 

34 

Jeypore-Malkangiri 

Jeypore and Malkangiri 
taluks (3,448). 

1 

164,000 

(excluding 

backward 

tribes). 

8,461 
(S. C. 176) 

36 

Koraput .. 

Koraput, Padwa (por¬ 
tion), Pottangi, Salur 
(portion), Parvatipur 
(portion), Rayagada, 
Bissam Cuttack and 
Gunupur taluks 

(6,069). 

1 

180,700 

(excluding 

backward 

tribes). 

12,878 
(S. C. 703) 

36 

Balliguda-Khondmals 

% 

Khondmals sub-division 
and Baliiguda and G 
Udayagiri taluks 

(2,973). 

1 

141,000 

(excluding 

backward 

tribes). 

3,407 
(S. C. 62) 


Figures for the scheduled caste population in items 29 and 31—36 aro not available. 

B.—MUHAMMADAN CONSTITUENCIES. 


| 

Name of constituency. 

| Extent of constituency 
and area in square miles. 

No. of 
seats. 

Muhammadan. 

population. 

Number of 
Muhammadan 
voters. 

11 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

i 

Cuttaok Sadr 

Cuttack Sadr sub-divi¬ 
sion, including Banki 
(1,582). 

1 

39,666 

2,962 

2 

North Cuttaok cum Angul .. 

Kendrapara, Jajpur 

and Angul Sadr sub¬ 
divisions (2,973). 

1 

26,714 

1,392 

3 

Balssore cum Sambalpur 

The districts of Balasore 
and Sambalpur (7,468), 

1 

36,646 

2,132 

, 

4 

South Orissa .. .. 

The district of Puri and 
the Khondmals sub¬ 
division and the areas 
| to be transferred from 
| Madras (20,692). 

1 

28,319 

1 

1,342 
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0.—SCHEDULED CASTE CONSTITUENCIES. 


The seats reserved for scheduled castes will be reserved in dual member General constituencies, one 
seat in each constituency (as shown below) being reserved for a member of the scheduled pastes. 


Serial No. 

Name of constituency. 

Extent of constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. of 
seats. 

Scheduled 

caste 

population. 

Number of 
scheduled 
caste voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

I 

North Cuttack Sadr .. , 

i 

Salepur, Mahanga, 

Kishannagar and 

Tangi police-stations 
(419). 

1 

63,068 

i 

907 

2 

East Jajpur 

Jajpur and Binjharpur 
police-stations (329). 

1 

62,006 

879 

3 

North Puri Sadr .. 

Pipli, Balianta, Delang, 
Balipatna and Satya- 
badi police-stations 

(37ghJ^ 

1 

43,840 

474 

- 

4 

West Bhadrak 

Bhadrak Bantb, Dh am- 
nagar and Bhandari- 
pukhuri polico-stations 
(618). 

1 

1 

48,623 ( 

1,163 

6 

East Bargarh ., .. 

Bargarh, Attabira, Sohola, 
Ambabhona, Bheran, 
Barpali and Bhatli 
police-stations (1,222). 

1 

42,991 

1,462 

6 

Aska-Surada 

Aska-Surada Taluks, 

including Pandahkole 
Agency (870). 

1 

29,000 

1,228 


D.—WOMEN'S CONSTITUENCIES. 

These constituencies will be Bpecial constituencies under the terms of Schedule V, paragraph 8 (t) 
of the Government of India Act, 1936. They will be non-communal. 


6 



«W | 





Extent of constituency 



Number of 

•s 

£ 

Name of constituency. 

and area in square 

•1 

Population. 

miles. 

o $ 

fc * 


voters. 

l 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

l 

Cuttaok Town 

Cuttack municipality .. 

1 

06,203 

11,263 
(W. 6,026) 

2 

Berhampur Town 

Berhampur municipality 

1 

37,760 

11,383 
(W. 6,374) 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being a pereon who possesses the requisite qualifications under 
Schedule VI, Part XI, of the Government of India Act, 1936. 


2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being a woman who is an elector in one of the special women’s 
constituencies or in any other territorial constituency in the province, and who possesses the quali¬ 
fications requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1936. 
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E.—INDIAN CHRISTIAN CONSTITUENCY. 




Extent of oonatituenoy 


Indian 



Name of constituency. 

and area in square 

• ft 

Christian 

No. of voters. 

i 


miles. 

i s 
'a 

population. 


i 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

i 

Orissa Indian Christian .. 

Pipii police-station and the 

1 

4,331 

783 



municipal areas of Cut- 






tack, Balasore, Sambalpur 






and Berhampur Towns. 





1. Qualifications of electors .—Being an Indian Christian in the oonatituenoy who possesses the 
qualifications requisite under the Sixth Sohedule to the Government of India Aot, 1935. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—Being an elector in the constituency, or an Indian Christian entitled 
to vote in the choice of a member to fill a seat in a General constituency in the province who possesses 
the qualifications requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1936. 

3, Returning Officer .—The Revenue Commissioner. 

4, Method of election .—Postal Ballot. 

F.—BACKWARD AREAS AND TRIBES CONSTITUENCIES. 


The seat to be filled by diroot eleotion will be reserved in a multi-member General consti¬ 
tuency under the provisions of the second sub-paragraph of paragraph 10 of the Fifth Sohedule to 
the Government of India Act, 1935. 


1 ! 


Extent of constituency 

E-S 

Backward 

No. of back- 

"5 

Name of constituency. 

and area in square 

-2 M 

tribes 

ward tribes 



miles. 

I 8 

population. 

voters. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 

Sambalpur Sadr General 

Sambalpur Sadr Sub- 

1 

Not separate- 

| 5,279 



division, including the 


ly available 




estate of Padampur 


from the cen- 




from the Control Pro- 


sus figures. 




vinces (1,712). 




2-6 

To be filled by nomination. 






1 . Qualifications of electors in constituency No. 1 .—Being registered in the constituency and possess- 
ing the franchise qualifications proscribed under Schedule VT, Part XI of the Government 
oflndia Aot, 1935. 

2. Qualifications of candidates for constituency No. 1 .—Being a member of a backward tribe, 
who is entitled to vote in the choice of a member to fill that seat, or any other General seat in the 
province. 

3. Method of election. (Constituency No. 1.) —Direct, in a territorial constituency. The Single 
non-transferable vote will be employed. 

G.—COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY CONSTITUENCY. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

j Name of constituency. 

Extent of constituency. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

Number 

of 

electoral. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

6 

1 

Orissa Commerce and Industry 

Orissa 

1 

Uncertain 


1. Qualifications of electors .—The qualifications set out in the Appendix to Chapter IX of the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee with the modification that the qualifying amount of 
paid up capital in the case of a registered oompany or a corporation shall be Rs. 60,000 and the 
qualifying amount of income-tax in oases in whioh inoome-tax is a qualification shall be Rs. 5,000 
and not Rs. 10,000. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—The qualifications set out in the appendix to Chapter IX of 
the Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Revenue Commissioner. 

4. Method of election. —Direct. 
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H.~ LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of constituency. 

Extent of constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. 

of 

Beats. 

Number 

of 

electors. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

I 

Bast Orissa Landholders 

Cuttack district, including Angul 
sub-division and Balasore dis¬ 
trict (6,690). 

1 

160 

2 

West Orissa Landholders 

Puri district, Sambalpur district 
(including the areas to be trans¬ 
ferred from the Central Pro¬ 
vinces) Khondmals sub-division 
and the areas to be transferred 
from Madras (26,106). 

1 

60 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being a proprietor resident in the constituency who pays a land 
revenue of not less than Rb. 3,000, or a cess of not less than Rb. 600, or a tenure-holdor or a sub-proprie¬ 
tor who pays a ooss of not less than Rs. 600. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .-—Being an elect or in either constituency who possossea the qualifi¬ 
cations requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1936. 

3. Returning Officer.—The Deputy Secretary, Political Department. 

4. Method of election .—Postal ballot. 


I.—LABOUR CONSTITUENCY. 


The Orissa Labour constituency will be a special labour constituency. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of constituency. 

Extent of constituency. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

Number 

of 

electors. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

Orissa Labour oonatituenoy .. 

The province of Orissa *. 

1 

1,208 


1. Qualifications of electors .—Being a worker in a registered factory or mine in the province who 
possesses the qualifications set out in paragraph 498 of the Report of the Indian Delimitation Com- 
mittee. 

2. Qualifications of candidates .—The qualifications set out in paragraphs 601 and 602 of the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Revenue Commissioner. 

4. Method of election. —Direct. 




Serial No. 
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Part II. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

No. ol 
seats. 

General 

population. 

No. of voters- 

•> 

3 

4 

5 

6 


I.—General. 




Cuttack .. 

The district of Cuttack 
(4.535). 

1 

2,250,796 
(S. C. 417,766) 

336 
(S. C. 7) 

Balasore 

The district of Balasore 
(2,055). 

1 

958,865 
(S. C. 105,310) 

170 

(S.C.4) 

Puri cum Sambalpur 

The districts of Puri 
and Sambalpur 

(7,905). 

1 

2,073,400 
(S. C. 270,200) 

236 
(S. 0. 6) 

South-West Orissa 

The districts of Ganjam 
andKoraput (18,200). 

1 

2,700,330 
(S. 0. 166,728) 

169 

(S. 0.8) 


II. —Muhammadan. 


6 

Orissa 

The districts of Cuttack, 

1 

Muhammadan 

83 


Puri, Balasore, Sam- 


Population. 




balpur, Ganjam and 
Koraput (32,696). 


131,233 



Method of election .—Postal ballot. 
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SIND. 

Parti. 

SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


A.—GENERAL CONSTITUENCIES. 



Name of Constituency. 

i 

Extent of Constituency 

1 

General 

Number of 

and area in square 

■8 

popula¬ 

General 


miles. 

(3 

tion. 

Toters. 

2 

3 

K 

4 

5 

0 


I.—General Urban. 


1 

2 

3 

4. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Karachi City North 


'Municipal Wards 
Nos. 1,11, IV, and 
V of the City of 
Karachi. 

1 

08,497 

Karachi City South ,, 

(39) < 

Municipal Wards 
Nos. Ill, VI, VII 
and VIII of the 
City of Karachi 
and the canton¬ 
ments of Karaobi 
and Manora and 
the limit* of the 
Karachi Port Trust. 

1 

00,000 

Hyderabad City .. 

Municipal Wards Nos. II, 
III, IV, V and VI of 
the Municipal borough 
of Hyderabad (4). 

I 

46,187 


II. —General Rural. 


Karachi Distriot .. 

The district of Karachi 
excluding the munici- 
pal limits of the City 
of Karaclu, the canton¬ 
ments of Karachi and 
Manora and the limits 
of the Karachi Port 
Trust (7,958). 

1 

30,082 

Dadu Distriot 

The distriot of Dadu 
(0,247). 

1 

61,666 

Larkana Distriot 

The district of Larkana 
(2,470). 

1 

81,086 

Upper Sind Frontier District 

The distriot o f Upper 
Sind Frontier (2,116). 

1 

25,611 

Sukkur West 

Shikarpur and Garhi 
Yasin talukas of the 
Sukkur district (902). 

1 

62,979 

Sukkur Central 

Sukkur taluka of the 
Sukkur district (270). 

1 

57,699 

Sukkur East 

Bohri, Pano Akil Ohotki, 
Mirpur Mathelo and 
Ubauro talukas of the 
Sukkur distriot 

(4,429). 

1 

62,715 


20.414 

17,384 

7,073 

2,136 

6,424 

9,884 

2,603 

11,168 

10,009 

7,962 
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1 


11 


12 


13 


14 


16 


16 


17 


18 


Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

3 

n 

1 

o 

1 

4 

General 

popula¬ 

tion. 

5 

Number of 
General 
voters. 

6 

I 

I.—General Rural — contd. 

• 

Nawabshah North 

Kandiaro, Nausbahro 

Moro and Nawabshah 
talukas of the Nawab¬ 
shah district (2,346). 

1 

67,741 

7,966 

Nawabshah South 

Sakrand, Sinjhoro and 
Shahdadpur talukas of 
the Nawabshah dis¬ 
trict (1,642). 

1 

61,108 

7,642 

Hyderabad suburbs and 
taluka. 

Hyderabad taluka ex¬ 
cluding municipal 

wards Nos. II, III, IV, 
V and VI of the muni¬ 
cipal borough of Hy¬ 
derabad (380). 

1 

46,177 

5,667 

Hyderabad North 

Hala, Xando Allahyar and 
Dero Mohbat talukas 
of the Hyderabad dis¬ 
trict (1,604). 

1 

52,4X4 

8,190 

Hyderabad South .. 

Guni, Tando Bago and 
Badin talukas of the 
Hyderabad district 

(2,429). 

1 

69,176 

4,973 

Thar Parker West .. 

Mirpurkhas, Jamesabad, 
Digri and Sanghar 
talukas of the Thar 
Parkar distriot 

(1,963). 

1 

64,260 

5,432 

Thar Parkar North 

Samaro, Umerkote and 
Khipro talukas of the 
Thar Parkar district 
(4,193). 

1 

63,460 

6,326 

Thor Parkar South 

Mithi, Hiplo, Chachro 
and Nagar Parkar 
talukas of the Thar 
Parkar district 

(7,480). 

1 

94,358 

3,671 
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B.—MUHAMMADAN CONSTITUENCIES. 




4 




Extent of Constituency 

I 


Number of 

Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 

*8 

Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 


miles. 


population. 

voters. 



£ 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


I.—Muhammadan Urban. 


Karachi City North 

Municipal Ward No. V of 

1 

64,842 


the City of Karachi. 



Karaohi City South 

Municipal Wards Nos. I, 

1 

68,006 


II, III, IV, VI, VII 
and VIII of the City 
of Karachi, the can¬ 
tonments of Karachi 
and Manora and the 
limits of the Karachi 
Port Trust. 




II. —Muhammadan Rural. 


3 

Karachi North .. ,. ] 

Tatta taluka and Karachi 
taluka (excluding the 
municipal limits of the 
City of Karachi, the 
cantonments of 

Karachi and Manora 
and tho limits of the 
Karachi Port Trust) 
of tho Karachi dist¬ 
rict (2,864). 

1 

87,636 i 

6,276 

4 

Karachi South ,. .. 1 

» 

Mirpur Sakro, Gkora- 
bari and Sbahbundar 
talukas and Keti- 

bundar mahal of the 
Karachi district 

(3,078). 

1 

103,470 

7,671 

6 

Karachi East 

Jati, Sujawal and Mir¬ 
pur Bathoro talukas 
of the Karachi dis¬ 
trict (2,016). 

1 

103,723 

13,028 

6 

Dadu North 

Mehar and Kakar ta¬ 
lukas of the Dadu 
district (812). 

1 

103,466 

16,974 

7 

Dadu Central 

; 

■ 

Dadu and Joki talukas 
of the Dadu district j 
(1.062). 

I 

06,461 

10,236 
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4 



6 


Extent of Constituency 

1 


Number of. 


Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 

"g 

Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 

T 


miles. 


population. 

voters. 

& 



S3 



i 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


II. —Muhammadan Rubal— contd. 


8 

Dadu South 

Kotri and Sehwan ta- 
lukas and KohUtan 
mahal of the Dadu 
district (4,383). 

1 

87,912 

7,699 

9 

Larkona North 

Ratodero and Mirokhan 
talukas of the Larkana 
district (500). 

1 

87,947 

11,223 

10 

Larkana East 

Larkana taluka of the 
Larkana district 

(219). 

1 

69,912 

10,904 

11 

Larkana South 

Labdarya and Warah 
talukas of the Larkana 
district (707). 

1 

110,598 

16,913 

12 

Larkana West 

Kambar and Shahdadkot 
talukas of the 

Larkana district 

(1,050). 

1 

99,086 

19,292 

13 

Upper Sind Frontier East .. 

Kandhkot and K.ashmor 
talukas of the Upper 
Sind Frontier dist¬ 
rict (1,085). 

1 

97,472 

12,643 

14 

Upper Sind Frontier Central 

Thul taluka of the Up¬ 
per Sind Frontier dist¬ 
rict (497). 

1 

56,162 

9,046 

15 

Upper Sind Frontier West .. 

Jacobabad and Garhi 
Khairo talukas of the 
Upper Sind Frontier 
district (534). 

1 

80,452 

11,638 

16 

Sukkur North-West 

Shikarpur taluka of the 
Sukkur district (507)» j 

1 

87,795 

14,628 

17 

Sukkur South-West 

Garhi Yasin taluka and 
Sukkur taluka (exclud¬ 
ing the municipal 

borough of Sukkur) 
of the Sukkur dist¬ 
rict (661). 

1 

107,343 

13,609 

18 

Sukkur South-East 

The municipal borough 
of Sukkur and Rohri 
taluka of the Sukkur 
district (1,633). 

1 

90,664 

13,386 

19 

Sukkur Central 

Pano Akil and Ghotki 
talukas of the Sukkur 
district (734). 

1 

76,047 

11,269 

i 
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i 




Extent of Constituency 

i 


No. of 

Name of Constituency. 

and area in square 


Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 


miies. 


population. 

voters. 



S3 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


II. —Muhammadan Rural— contd. 


20 

Sukkar North-East 

Mirpur Mathelo and 
Ubauro tain kgs of 

the Sukkur dist¬ 
rict (2,066). 

1 

78,278 

14,867 

21 

Nawabshah North 

Kandiaro taluka of the 
Nawabshah district 

(404). 

1 

65,283 

8,507 

22 

Nawabshah North-West 

Naushahro taluka of the 
Nawabshah district 

(492). 

1 

69,386 

11,968 

23 

Nawabshah West .. 

Moro and Sakrand talukas 
of the Nawabshah 

district (989). 

1 

101,976 

15,207 

24 

Nawabshah South 

Shahdadpur taluka of 
the Nawabshah dist¬ 
rict (561). 

1 

67,830 

11,285 

25 

Nawabshah East .. .. 

Nawabshah and Sinjhoro 
taluka^ of the Nawab¬ 
shah district (1,442). 

1 

73,271 

15,254 

26 

Hyderabad North 

Hala taluka of the Hy¬ 
derabad district (511). 

1 

87,729 

.11,126 

27 

Hyderabad North-West 

Hyderabad taluka of 
the Hyderabad dist¬ 
rict (384). 

1 

89,233 

12,993 

28 

Hyderabad South-West 

Guni taluka of the Hyder¬ 
abad distriot (987), 

1 

82,333 

12,938 

29 

Hyderabad East .. 

Tando Allahyar and 

Dero Mohbat talukas 
of the Hyderabad 

district (1,093). 

1 

81,311 

20,948 

30 

Hyderabad South .. 

Tando Bago and Badin 
talukas of the Hyder¬ 
abad district (1,442). 

1 

120,314 

26,808 

31 

Thar Parkar West 

Mirpurkhas, James- 

abad, Digri and Samaro 
talukas of the 

Thar Parkar dist¬ 

rict (1,628). 

1 

88,817 

14,731 

32 

Thar Parkar North 

Sanghar, Umerkote and 
Khipro talukas of the 
Thar Parkar dist¬ 

rict (4,528). 

1 

76,854 

9,366 

33 

Thar Parkar South 

Mithi, Diplo, Chachro 
and Nagar Parkar 
talukas of the Thar 
Parkar district (7,480). 

1 

80,293 

2,617 
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C.—WOMEN’S CONSTITUENCIES. 

These constituencies wil! be speoial constituencies under the terms of Schedule V, paragraph 8(6) 
of the Government of India Act, 1936. 


Seri. 

al 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of 
Constituency. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

Population. 

No. of voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


1 |Hyderabad-ett«t-Karachi City 


I.—General Urban. 

Wards Nos. I and II of 1 
the municipal borough 
of Hyderabad and 
Municipal Wards Nos. 

Ill and VI of the City 
of Karachi. 

II.— Muhammadan Urban. 


2 | Karachi City 


Municipal Wards Nos. I, 
II, III, VI. VII and VIII 
of-the City of Karachi. 


1. Qualifications of electors.—The qualifications requisite under the Sixth Schedule to the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1936. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being a woman who possesses the necessary communal quali¬ 
fication! is an elector in any territorial communal constituency in the province, and possesses the quali¬ 
fications requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Aot, 1936. 

D.-EUROPEAN CONSTITUENCIES. 


Seri¬ 

al 

No. 


Name of Constituency. 
2 

Karachi 


Extent of Constituency. 

;3 


Municipal Ward No. VII 
of the City of Karachi 
and the Cantonment 
of Karachi. 


European 
Popula¬ 
tion of Sind, 


6,676 


Number of 
voters. 


723 


2 


Sind 


The Province of Sind I J 
(excluding municipal 
ward No. VII of the 
city of Karachi) and 
the Cantonment of 
Karachi. 


496 


1. Qualifications of electors. —Being a European who possesses the qualifications requisite under 
the Sixth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Aot, 1935. 

8. Returning Officer. —The Collector of Karachi. 

4. Method of election. —Direct. 
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E.—COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY CONSTITUENCIES. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. of 
seats. 

No. of 
voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Karachi Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. 

(Non-territorial) .. 

1 

•• 

2 

Indian Commeroe 

Registered Companies in Sind 

1 

•• 


1. Qualifications of electors .—The qualifications set out in the appendix to Chapter IX of the 
Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

2. Qualification of candidates .—The qualifications set out in the appendix to Chapter IX of the 
Report ot the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

3. Returning Officer .—Tho Collector of Karachi. 

4. Method of election .—Direot election unless in any case it is prescribed that postal ballot shall be 
employed. 

F.—LANDHOLDERS CONSTITUENCY. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. 

of 

seats. 

No. 

of 

voters. 

1 

2 

W 3 

4 

5 

1 

Landholders 

Tho province of Sind (46,378) 

2 

1,443 


1. Qualifications of electors .— 

(а) Being a Jagirdar of the first or second class in Sind ; or 

(б) Having in each of the three revenue years preceding the prescribed date paid not loss than 

one thousand rupees land revenue on land situate in the constituency. 

2. Qualifications of candidates. —Being an elector in the constituency who possesses the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite under the Fifth Sohedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 

3. Returning Officer.—Tho Commissioner in Sind. 

4. Method of election. — Postal ballot . 

G.—LABOUR CONSTITUENCY. 


The labour constituency in Sind will be a special labour constituency. 


Name of Constituency. 

| Extent of Constituency. 

No. of seats. 

No. of voters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Registered Factories 

Headquarters towns in the 

1 

9,343 


Province with Shikarpur. 




1. Qualifications of electors —Being a person employed in a registered factory in the constituency 
who possesses the qualifications set out in paragraph 498 of the Report of the Indian Delimitation 
Committee. 


2. Qualifications of candidates —The qualifications set out in paragraphs 501 and 502 of the Report of 
the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

3. Returning Officer .—The Commissioner in Sind. 

4. Method of Election. —Direot. 
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Part H. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency and area in 
square miles. 

No. of 
seats. 

No. of 
voten. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

J 

6 



I.—General. 



1 

Northern and Eastern Sind 

The districts of Upper [Sind Frontier, 
Sukkur, Larkana Dadu, Nawabshah 
and Thar Parkar (33,964). 

1 

647 

2 

Southern Sind ... 

The districts of Karaohi and Hyder¬ 
abad (12,414). 

1 

662 



II.— Muhammadan. 



3 

Northern Sind .. .. 

The districts of Upper Sind Frontier, 
Sukkur and Larkana (10,193). 

1 

684 

4 

Eastern Sind 

The districts of Nawabshah and Thar 
Parkar (17,624). 

1 

468 

6 

Western Sind ., .. 

The districts of Dadu, Karaohi and 
Hyderabad (18,661). 

1 

448 


4 


E'ootion will be direct. 








APPENDIX XV. 

NON-PROVINCIAL SEATS IN THE FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 

I.—COMMERCE. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Composition of electorate. 

No. of 
seats. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

The Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India. 

The Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce of India. 

1 

2 

The Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce. 

The Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce. 

1 

3 

Northern India Commercial 
seat. 

The Northern India Chamber of 
Commerce. 

1 



| The Punjab Chamber of Commerce. 




j The Uppor India Chamber of 

I Commerce. 

[ fs j sft \ 



The qualifications of eleotore and candidates in these oonstituenoies will be those laid 
down in the Appendix to Chapter XVI of the Report of the Indian Delimitation 
Committee. 


II.—LABOUR. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Extent of Constituency. 

No. of 
seats. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Non-provincial labour 

The National Trades Union Federa¬ 
tion of India or such other orga¬ 
nisation of workers as may bn 
selected by the Government of 
India for the nomination of the 
workers’ delegate to the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference under 
the provisions of Artiole 389 (3) of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

1 
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APPENDIX XVI. 

THE CHIEF COMMISSIONERS’ PROVINCES. 

A.—BRITISH BALUCHISTAN. 

(а) Qualifications of electors, —The seats allotted to British Baluchistan in the Federal 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State will be filled by nomination by the 
Governor General. 

(б) Qualifications of candidates. —(1) Being a member ol the Shahi Jirga, or 

(2) Being or having been a member of a Municipal Committee, who has been domi¬ 
ciled in Baluchistan for not less than two generations, and who possesses unencumber¬ 
ed immoveable property in Baluohistan of the value of not less than Rs. 60,000. 

B.~DELHI. 


I.—Federal Assembly. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of Constitu¬ 
ency and area in 
square miles. 

H81 

No. of 
seats. 

4 

General 

popula¬ 

tion 

including 

scheduled 

castes. 

6 

Approxi¬ 
mate No. 
of voters 
including 
scheduled 
castes. 

6 


1. General Constituency, 



1 

Delhi General 

The provinoe of 

1 

399,863 

24,000* 



Delhi (673). 

Iff 





2. 11 

luhammadan Constituency. 



2 

Delhi Muhammadan 

The province of 

l 

206,960 

16,000* 



Delhi (673). 





II. —Council of State. 


General Constituency, 


1 ! Delhi General 

The province of 

1 

399,863 

973 

i 

Delhi (573). 





* Provisional. 

(a ) Qualifications of electors.— The qualifications embodied in the White Paper cf 
1st Ootober, 1935. 


(6) Qualifications f candidates. —Being an eleotor in the constituency who possesses 
tho qualifications laid down in the First Schedule to the Government of India Act, 
1936. 
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APPENDIX XVI—CHIEF COMMISSIONER PROVINCES. 


C.—AJMER-MERWARA. 


I.—Federal Assembly. 


Serial 

No. 

I 

Name of Constituency. 

2 

Extent of constituency 
and area in square 
miles. 

3 

No. 

of 

seats. 

4 

General 

popula¬ 

tion 

including 

scheduled 

castes. 

5 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

No. of 
votors. 
including 
scheduled 
oastes. 

6 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara Gene- 

The province of Ajmer- 

1 

434,509 

20.000 


ral. 

Merwara (2,711). 


(B.C. 



, 



76,735). 



II. —Council of State. 


1 

Ajmer-Merwara Gene¬ 

The province of Ajmer- 

1 

434,509 


ral. 

Merwara (2,711). 




(а) Qualifications of electors. —The qualifications embodied in tho White Paper of 
lflt'Octobor 1935. 

(б) Qualifications of candidates. —Being an eieotor in the constituency and posses¬ 
sing the qu&lifioationa requisite under the First Schedule to the Government of India 
Act. 1935. 

D.—COORG. 

I.—Federal Assemly. 


1 Coorg General 

Tho province of Coorg 

1 

148,207 

| 

(1,693). 




II.— Council of State. 


1 

Coorg General .. 

The provinoe of Coorg 

1 

140,207 

300 



(1,593). 





(a) Qualifications of electors. —Election to the seat assigned to Coorg in the Fodersl 
Assembly will, under the provisions of the Government of India Act, be by tho Coorg 
Legislative Council. 


The qualifications of electors to the seat assigned to Coorg in the Counoil of State 
will be those ombodied in the White Paper of 1st Ootober 1935. 

(ft) Qualifications of candidates, —Being an elector in the oonstituenoy who possesses 
the qualifications requisite under the First Schedule to the Government of India Acl, 
1935. 
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I.—SINGLE MEMBER AND MULTI-MEMBER CONSTITUENCIES 

(MADRAS). 

1. Evidence of Dewan Bahadur Ramaswamy Mudaliyar. 

Bombay, dated 9th December 1935. 

The Chairman. —We want your advice not about Bombay but about Madras. 
What we found in Madras was that the Government have recommended single-mem¬ 
ber constituencies. There is a fairly strong and vocal minority which wants multi¬ 
member constituencies, and the argument placed before us is this: they said in 
point of fact that although under the present constitution there were single-member 
constituencies where one seat was reserved for non-Brahmins, in practice owing to 
the fact that the non-Brahmins did not neod this reservation and could do without 
it, these seats were regarded as multi-member constituencies, and they were unwill¬ 
ing to depart from the established practice. It is a fairly keenly contested point 
down thero and we had a little difficulty in arriving at conclusions. Could you tell 
us what your views are about that ?—My views will depend very largely on 
whether the system of cumulative voting is to be adopted or the distributive 
system of voting is going to be adopted. 

Q. —Which are you in favour of 1 —I am in favour of cumulative voting. You 
will find that the minorities in Madras are not only advocating multi-member cons¬ 
tituencies but thoy want to make the distributive system compulsory. The roal 
crux of the problom, however, is not whether it should be multi-member or single 
member but whether the system of voting should be cumulative or distributive. If 
you have the distributive system in multi-member constituencies, apart from many 
othor administrative difficulties, I know as ono who has been unfortunately concern¬ 
ed with elections that it will make it moro difficult for any candidate. In view of 
the sizo or aroa of the doctorate, tho size and number of tho voters and the physical 
impossibility of keeping in touch with every part of the district, which is essential in 
tho distributive system, I would go in for cumulative system. 

Q. —Wo were told—'the same thing has been said here in Bombay—that the great 
advantage of multi-member constituencies is the representation of minorities, and 
I think in ono of the dissenting minutes it was put like this, vie. “ A Reddi for a Reddi, 
a Mudaliar for a Mudaliar, a Kamma for a Kamma. a Brahmin for a Brahmin." They 
said they wanted to got representation for these minorities. We felt a little bit 
uneasy about it because elsewhere we have not had the question of castes within tho 
Hindu community coming into play at all, but hero we have been told that it is rather 
more political opinion than caste or sub-castes which determine the minorities which 
need protection. Is that tho case in Madras ? Is it necessary to have multi-member 
constituencies to ensure fair and adequate representation of minorities known to you 
on those caste lines ?—It goes back again to the cumulative system. Whbther it is 
a political minority or othor casto, it dopends upon the cumulative system. With 
the distributive system all this would disappear, and it is going to bo a straight fight 
with such foroos as can got together. It will mean leaving out largo blocks of opinion 
altogether unrepresented in the legislature. But if you adopt tho cumulative 
systom, the objection against multi-member constituencies would largely disappear, 
although I would urge that the size of the constituency and the number of voters 
should be as small as possible. I won’t have more than 2 members in a town with 
multi-member constituency and 3 where there is a reserved seat. 

Q. —The reserved seats complicate the question a bit. They undoubtedly do. 
Wherever thoro is a reserved seat, it becomes a source of difficulty for the multi¬ 
member constituency. The other point is this: the theory was advanced that if 
you have these multi-member constituencies with cumulative veto, you do away 
gradually with tbese ?—Reserved seats later on. 

Q. —They said so. You have a Reddi or a Kamma in a constituency. There 
are two seats in a multi-member constituency. Now the two parties—we will call 


c 
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them for the sake of argument Congress and anti-Congress—are striving one against 
the other, each wishes to have a Reddi or a Kamma candidate. This Reddi and this 
Kamma will, for the sake of self-protection, have to work together. That was the 
argument put before us. The other side of the argument was that by having multi- 
member constituencies you keep this communal spirit alive and rather increase it. 
What is your view on that ?—I am against single-member constituencies. Whon 
you actually divide the area into single member constituencies you will find that the 
population divides itself on caste basis in the districts. It won’t make much 
difference that way. 

Q .—Would not multi-member constituencies reduce that ? A single-member sys¬ 
tem seems to ride rough-shod over those differences, these—communal differences, 
caste differences. We do not mind if one caste, whichhasgota majority, gets in- 
Wo do not care about tho other castes having representation ?—The only point of view 
from which I look at single-member constituencies is this: not so much from the caste 
or community point of view but from the point of view of ultimate return of mem¬ 
bers, whether they would be strictly on two-party basis which we are very anxious to 
promote, or whether it would tend to promote the group system of political parties. 
From that point of view, there is something to be said in favour of single member 
constituencies, because one party or the other will be in the majority and it will 
always be a two party contest in a single-member constituency. I do not see how 
that advantage could bo got in multi member constituency with cumulative voting. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venka'asubba Bao. —The only gentleman who gave 
evidence in support of multi-member constituencies was Dr. Subbaroyan. In pointing 
out the advantages and disadvantage of distributive and cumulative voting, I said to 
him “ Don’t you think in those circumstances that cumulative voting is preferable ? ” 
and his answer was—he was one of the gentlemen who signed a dissenting minute— 
that he was for distributive voting. I put the question to him in this fashion: 

so far as we are concerned, having heard all that I said, are yon now convinced that 
a multi-member constituency with cumulative method of voting is to be preferred to 
the other system -which you advocate ? ” His answer was—“ Personally, I do agree 
with you and so far as I am concerned, I am in favour of multi-member constituen¬ 
cies with cumultive voting ?”—If he had said that in the Committee, thero would 
have been far less trouble. 

Q. —I put to him the position this way: “ if it is a single non-transferable vote, 
if there are three candidates A, B and C, you are required to give your vote either to 
A or to B or to C. If it is tho distributive method oi voting, you may give your vote to 
A, B and C or to A and B or B and C or C and A or to A or to B or to C. Under tho 
cumulat ive system of voting, all this is open to you plus you may give all your votes 
to A or to B or to C. Therefore, from the point of view of giving the greatest 
freedom to the electorate, the cumulative system is the best. The cumulative system 
comprehends within itself both tho distributive and the single non-transferable 
vote. If you onee realise it, I see no difficultly in your agreeing to the cumulative 
vote as the best, because you are in favour of giving the greatest freedom to the 
votors. Do you agree ” and he said “ I entirely agreo ”, 

The Chairman. —There is a suggestion that the cumulative voto might aggravate 
communal tendencies, that each group or sub-caste is likely to be banned by the 
other. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —In thoir demand the multi-member 
constituency was couplod with distributive system of voting. Dr. Subbaroyan said 
that if ho represented any school of thought, he considered that multi-member consti¬ 
tuency with cumulative system of voting would perfectly satisfy tho body of politi¬ 
cians—I suppose whom he represents—at any rate it would satisfy him, to quote his 
own words. You won’t object to that soriously ?—I would not objoct to that. 

Q. —I may tell you also, I think in tho Southborough Commission Report there 
is a passage that so far as Madras and Bombay are concerned, thov may bo treated 
alike and both may be given multi-mombor constituencies ?—When the actual voting 
came, Bombay got cumulative system and wo iMadras) got distributive system. 
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Q. —You did, but if you go back to the history of it, it was something like this, 
they both* got multi-member constituencies, but Bombay thought that as the 
cumulative system had gone on for 15 years, it might be kept on, and thorofore it 
gave reasons why multi-member constituencies with cumulative voting should now 
bo adopted. Have you any objection to adopting tho same method ?—I would not 
have any objection, but my Presidency is emphatically opposed to multi-member 
constituencies with cumulative voting. 

The Chairman. —'Am I right in supposing that you would not object to multi¬ 
member constituencies if the size was not unreasonable ?—Yos. 

Q .—In the Council Debates I think several of them advooatod multi-member 
constituencies,-with distributive method of voting. That is not what they ate 
wanting hero in Bombay, 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubha Bw,—That is ftltogothorout of the ques¬ 
tion so far as Madras is concerned. Dewan Bahadur, I suppose you have got tho 
njomorandum prepared by Government, Mr. Boag’s memorandum, I think 
•Appendix V. In that you sao thoy advooate two-member constituencies.—That is a 
compromise bftwcon extreme advocates of multi-mombor constituencies and 
singlo-mombcr constituencies. 

Q. —I am glad you agree with us on that matter. My foaling was that poople 
who speak at public mootings about tho distributive mothod and the cumulative 
method do not fully understand what thoy are talking about ?—I must say many of 
them do not. 

Q .—I myself had conversations with a numbor of people but whon I put to them 
this position, thoy wore unable to give an answer. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Have you any serious objection to 
ainglo member constituencies ?—I havo no objection against single member consti¬ 
tuencies on broad political grounds but if multi-member constituencies are to be 
there, I would prefer two-momber constituencies whore there is no reservation. 

The Chairman. —-What part do you come from ?—Chingleput. As a mattor 
of fact, I represent Madras City. At first thore wore 5 soats, but somohow or otbor 
Madras was then divided into two divisions, viz, 2 in one part without reservation 
and 3 (one reserved). If you take tho latest Government memorandum, I think you 
will find that Government have recommended that Tiruvallur should have ono re¬ 
served seat, Conjeeveram one seat, Madurantakam and Chingleput ono scat, Saidapet 
one scat. 

Q. —What have they got in Mr. Boag’s Memorandum ?—Chingleput—Rural 
Chingleput—Conjeeveram taluk, Chingelput and Madurantakam taluk, Saidapet, 
Tiruvallur. 

Q. —Conjeeveram will go into ?— Conjeeveram has gone into Chingleput and you 
have increased one seat. It will bo 3 and 3 in this case with one reserved seat 
in eaoh area. Chingleput Division consists of 3 taluks, viz. Chingleput and 
Madurantakam, Saidapet, Tiruvallur. 

Q. —2 seats and one reserved. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubha Ran. —Two constituencies and six 
members. 

The Chairman. —You think that would give fair and adequate representation 
to all tho different minorities ?—It is certain to, on the cumulative vote. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubha Rao. —Consistent with your idea of the 
sizo of a constituency, the best way of giving representation to minorities is to form 
such constituencies as you describe ? —Yes, 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —You know Chingleput ? I repres¬ 
ented it for six years. 

Q. —There will be 4 urban seats for minorities if we introduce multi-member 
constituencies. What minorities are there actually in Chingleput f—There are two 
minorities, one Mudaliar community and the other Reddi community. 
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Q. —They are both non-Brahmins ?—Yes. If they work on caste basis, out 
of three constituencies, each of them must get a seat. 

Q. —If there are single-member constituencies, do you think a Mudaliar would 
triumph over the others or swamp the poll ?—It happened in Madurantakam. 
There are Reddis in Chingleput and Conjeeveram. There are Mudaliars, so that 
with single-member constituencies, I think most probably the same result would bo 
brought about. On the basis of community, there won’t be much difference, whe¬ 
ther you take single member or multi-member constituencies. 

The Chairman. —My difficulty is that it is introducing a new principle,.the 
principle of sub-caste reservation ?—I do not think it was ever put forward on that 
basis. The single-member system was really put forward from another point of view. 
After all, we are advancing in our franchise and at every election, owing to the 
literacy qualification, the numbers will grow and grow. Even with multi-member 
constituencies, the difficulties will become fax too big very soon, and particularly 
after 10 years’ time. 

You would rather have single-member system on administrative grounds 
anyhow ?—Yes. 

The. Hon'hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —On the ground of convenience of 
both the candidate and the administration ?—It may not tend to the convenience 
of the candidate but at the present moment, I do not see any strong objection 
to multi-member system. 

The Chairman. —You would limit it to a couple of towns t —Eventually we must 
go in for single-member system when adult franchise comes. 

Q. —An argument against multi-member constituencies is this :—the respon¬ 
sibility of the candidate is not so direct. He shares it with another man ? I saw 
it in the House of Commons, in the case of the Dundee representatives. There was 
a Lady the Duchess of Atholl and a Liberal Member. Each called the other the 
Junior Member for Dundee and each held exactly opposite views. 

Q .—That of course is not satisfactory. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Din M uhammad.—In asingle member constituency is it 
not more likely that a candidate will have to canvass every caste than in the case of 
multi-member constituency, because in a m ulti-membcr constituency he may not even 
care for these minorities or castes which are different from his own caste but in a 
single-member constituency he has to go about canvassing each and every voter ? 
—Yes, but in actual practice you will find that none can afford to do that. I will 
eito the case of the last Assembly elections. Of course, I failed to get elected. In 
Madras City there are 16,000 voters for the Assembly electorate. There were only 
300 Anglo-Indians. Both of us, myself and Mr. Satyamurti, undertook to address 
meetings of the Anglo-Indians’ Association. 

Q. —Multi-member constituency ?—No, single member. 

Q .—In single-member constituency it is mere likely that every candidate will 
go and canvass each and every voter than in the case of multi-member constituency ? 
—To secure their support. 

Q .—In the case of multi-member constituencies, he may not have any need to 
go about canvassing on such an extensive scale ?—The ot her man will do it. After 
all, it comes to the same thing. Every one depends on his own community. Tho 
other man will get all sorts of other forces behind his back. As a matter of fact, 
in Guntur district, this was attempted. Tho Kammas thought they were so powerful 
and proud that they could return all three Kammas and none of the Reddi 
element but the Reddi element mobilised all other castes against the Kammas 
and they succeeded. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Venkatasvbba Eao. —I think some system should be de¬ 
vised by which people not in a majority can get some amount of representation ? 
—That is why I am prepared to accept multi-member constituency with cumulative 
votes. 
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WQ -—In Madras it ia peculiar. In Northern India, the fight ia between Hindus 
and Muslims. In Madras the Muslims are in a minority. So, the fight is between 
the Hindus themselves. 

The, Chairman .—In Madras the party system worked well.—So far we have 
maintained that. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkitasubba B%o .—I want to put another aspect to 
you. A constitution like this must start with cordiality if it is to succeed eventually. 
Whatever you may propose the success must depend on cordial relations that 
exist among the communities concerned. Coming from Madras as I do, I feel that 
multi-member constituencies with cumulative voting will satisfy the Brahmin 
where he is iu a minority. Let us take away that grievance from him. Even as a 
matter of policy it would be better ?—I would even go further and say that the 
tendency has been during the last 4 or 5 years even among non-Brahmins to empha 
siso sub-communal feeling such as forward and backward communities. All that 
must disappear by the adoption of multi-member constituencies with cumulative 
voting. 

The Chairman, —Some governments have been rather keen on single non- 
transferable vote which in a way is something like cumulative votes. I think thos 
Governments are Bihar, the Central Provinces and Madras. They askod for it. 
We are inclined to the view that, if not in the letter, in the spirit, the use of the 
single non-transferable vote may run counter to the Poona Pact?—As a mathe¬ 
matician, if you permit me to say so, the effect of single non-transferable vote and 
cumulative vote is identical. The main ground on which the Madras Government 
are pressing for the single non-transferable vote is an administrative one. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkalasubha Bao, —The mathematical result of both 
the systems may be identical. But the liberty of action given in cumulative voting 
may produce quite a different result. From that standpoint as well as observing the 
Poona Pact, much can be said against the single non-transferable vote ?—In actual 
practice you will find under the system of cumulative voting, on account of the 
pressure brought to bear on the electors by the candidates as well as by the agents, 
there will be a certain number of electors who will be compelled to distribute their 
votes. 

Q. —In the case of the Poona Pact, we must devise a system which does not go 
against the spirit of it?—I think that cumulative voting will be much more in keep¬ 
ing with it than the non-transferable vote. 

Q.—li we give cumulative votes, the elector has got the option to distribute 
them. ■ 

The Chairman. —If it is a single non-transferable vote he cannot distribute. 
There is another view placed before us. The Harijans are given certain advantages, 
if they fulfil certain conditions. There must be a panel of four candidates. If all 
the four are elected, then the condition is fulfilled. If two only stand, then the 
pact is broken, the condition has not been fulfilled and so the remaining seats should 
remain vacant ?—The central condition of the Poona Pact is that four candidates 
should be elected. The author of the Pact himself interpreted that it is not neces¬ 
sary that all the four should be elected. 

Q .—Has he said so definitely ? I have not seen it put down in black and white ? 
—That was the impression he created. I think it will be intolerable that because 
only two are nominated, the seat should remain vacant. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammadt —It may lead to the natural conclu¬ 
sion that the scheduled castes candidate may be elected unopposed.—The non- 
acheduled castes have that privilege, why not the scheduled castes ? 

Q .—Was the Poona Pact entered into in the interests of the caste Hindus ?— 
Those who put forward this suggestion are fundamentallv opposed to the Poona 
Pact. But at that time it was a case of a very influential gentleman making his 
life. Both among the caste Hindus and Harijans, the feeling is that it is good neither 
for the Hindus nor for the Harijans 
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The lion'hlc Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —If the criticism of some of the 
provinces is pushed to its logical conclusion, there must be more than four candi¬ 
dates in the primary election ?—Is that the legal interpretation ? 

The Chairman. —Suppose in the election Harijan candidates top the list both 
for a non-rcservcd seat and the reserved seat. Then they get the reserved seat 
as well as the non-reserved seats. In two provinces, this was challenged, they 
said (hat there were two elections, one for the reserved seat and the other for the non- 
reserved scats. For the purpose of convenience, it was said, they are held on the 
game day?—Those two provinces must he other than Bombay and Madras. It 
has always been accepted that reservation is only an additional privilege, and it 
does not take away the ordinary right of a man to top the polls. 

The Ilon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao ?—Reservation is for the benefit 
for the minority?—On that interpretation you should have seats reserved not 
only for the scheduled castes, but also for tho non-schcduled castes. 

The Chairman. —Wc have had that view put before us. 

The Ilon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —What happens if an election peti¬ 
tion succeeds ?—It all depends on the allegations. They must go to the root of the 
election. 

Q .—Can you imagine a case where one man goes out and the others stay ? 
In Madias, they have got some seats allotted to non-Brahmins. Suppose in a cons¬ 
tituency one scat is reserved for non-Brahmins and three Brahmins are elected to 
unreserved seats in the same constituency. Thenon-Brahminselectionis challenged 
on the ground of soma malpractices and ho is removed, and bye-election is held. 
Will the non-Brahmin alone contest or the other three also ?—It is only a non- 
Brahmin that has been returned from the electorate. There will bo vacancy of a 
non-Brahmin. The non-Brahmin will be allowed to contest. 

Q. —Tho Brahmins do not go out ipso facto ? —In tho oase of scheduled castes 
for instance, the panel election is in the primary election. 

Q .—After the final election has taken place if the scheduled caste candidate 
is removod, what would happen ? — -If it is a single-member vacancy, there will be a 
primary eloction and then a secondary election. 

The Hon'ble Mr Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Suppose A, B, C, I) along with 
E ore candidates for the primary election. A, B, C and D contest tho final election 
along with X and Y. In the final election, say, X and A are successful. What is 
meant by the illustration is that E complains that he lost the primary eloction on ac¬ 
count of some irregularity. He challenges the final election of both X and A and says 
that if he had been allowed to contest he would have headed the poll. It would 
be open to A to say that he would havo come st oond. The interests of candidates 
are so linkod up that tho whole election will have to be set aside ?—At any rate, 
wc are not judges to finally decide the question. Anything that we may do will be 
open to some kind of challenge in a court of law. 

Q. —The Chairman is leading up to the next question. 

The Chairman. —Is it possible and is it wiso to devise some method dealing with 
disputes arising from primary election ? After the primary eloction is finished, 
is it possiblo to have some summary procedure—I mean a speedy procedure—so 
that these petitions can bo disposed of in a week or ten days ? An enquiry can be 
held on the spot, evidence taken, summary evidence and a decision arrived at whether 
the election is good or bad, and whether another election is necessary?—After all it 
said and done, the primary election is not as important as the final election. It 
consists of four candidates for one vacancy. There cannot be serious trouble at 
the primary election. 

The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —W’hat is the best way of getting 
rid of these disputes after the primary election ? What tribunal would you 
suggest ?—1 would not have the three-member tribunal. There should be one 
member, say, like the District Judge. 

The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Din Muhammad. —Suppose the Collector is appointed 
to dispose of these petitions ?—The Collector will bo the returning officer. 
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The Chairman. —The Collector is not the returning officer?—I will not object 
to the Collector enquiring into the matter. 

Ths Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao, —Why not a district Judge ?—I 
have already mentioned it. 

Q. —Would you prefer the Collector to the District Judge, only because the 
Collector would dispose of the petitions more expeditiously ?—Yes. 

The Chairman. —I regard the primary election as a substitute for nomination. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Suppose we make some civil 
judge exercise the duties of this tribunal in Madras. The difficulty will be very 
great. We want a speedy determination of the question. Would you suggest any 
method at all by which a judge accustomed to deal with civil matters may be 
empowered?—I would not suggest the subordinate judiciary in Madras for 
obvious reasons. Allegations would be made against them. Their position will 
become extremely awkward. I will not suggest corruption. More than that, 
political motives will bo attributed to them. 

Q .—I would personally prefer a Distriot Judge. Will it be possible ?—Won 
cannot have control over the District Judge, because he has got the sessions to at¬ 
tend to. 

I want to say a word about the representation for labour, oommeroe, landlord* 
and universities. We had a great deal of difficulty in regard to them. There are 
two extreme points : One view is that we are going to have a democratic form of 
Government; therefore, there is no need for these special cnstituencies. This is 
the minority view. The other view, the majority view, is that the most democratio 
parliaments have felt that it is not feasible to have a pure democratic form of parlia¬ 
ment based on franchise however low, but that some kind of functional represen¬ 
tation should be associated to help the democratic people. We find that in 
Germany they have actually got a functional house apart from the democratio 
house. We aro having for the first time a democratic form of Government in India, 
and so we should not run away with the idea that because puro democracy obtains 
in England we too should dispense with these functional representations. For 
these reasons I think the representation of landlords, commerco and university 
is justified. This is supposed to represent some functions. The point of view of 
these functions will be brought forward before the democratic house. If 
we are to admit this theory I would suggest functional representation in 
preference to lowering the franchise. 

The Chairman. —Quality before Quantity ?—If you go to Commerce in every 
presidency there is a chamber of commerce. A great many other chambers have 
come into being of late. I would like to say, without any disrespect to them, that 
some of them are mushroom growths. They are olaiming representation. Why 
should we not recognise one chamber rather than another ? I would very much 
like to have functional representation. In Indian commerce the idea has been 
developing during the last five years that the Indian commercial interests should 
have the same weight and the same status as European Chamber. With that view, 
some years ago, the federation of Indian commercial chambers was started. You 
know that there is a chamber of commerce for Europeans in every province, and 
there is an associated chamber of commerce. Exactly on that parallel the Indian 
commercial community wants to develop their organisation. In some provinces 
they have got their central chambers. On that structure they *have built up the 
federated chamber. I have not got any personal interest in the question. But 
I am sufficiently interested in Indian commerce and feel that the central organi¬ 
sation of these commercial associations should be represented. I have been feeling 
that in Bombay why the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, the Gujarati Chamber of 
Commerce and so on become affiliated to the Indian Merchants Chamber, 
The Indian Merchants’ Chamber themselves say “ Let them become our members 
Our membership is unlimited and extends over the whole of the province”. I am 
prepared to go thus far. On the analogy of the European chambers, if these 
mofussil chambers become associated with the central chamber, I am prepared 
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to suggest that the franohise should be extended not only to the original members 
of the contral chamber but also to the associated chambers. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Mao. —I agree with you on principle. 
Take the South Indian Chamber of Commerce with minor chambers affiliated to 
it. How is the electorate to be formed ?—Members of all tho affiliated chambers 
are members of the central chamber ?—That is the model of the European 
chamber. 

Q .—I think that each European chamber affiliated to the central chamber 
has a vote ?—I do not think it is right. I think the individual members of the 
affiliated chamber are voters. 

Q. —Nobody has distinct ideas. Absolutely chaotic rules have led to good 
results. We had before us Sir William Wright. He pointed out to us tho various 
rules. He said each affiliated chamber has got one vote. Sir John Abercrombie 
said each affiliated body has one vote ?—We may adopt tho same principle for 
both the chambers. 

Q. —That is to say, every member of the affiliated chamber ?—Just as in the 
case of the European chambers. 

The Chairman. —The Bengal Chamber of Commerco does not recognise the 
affiliated bodies f That recommendation was made on the assumption that 
European chambers have it. 

The. Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Mao. —We got a categorical answer from 
Sir William Wright that each chamber has a vote ?—Please find out from Mr. Boag. 

Q .—There is an affiliated chamber of commerce. Two members of the 
affiliated chamber happen to be in the central body. They may cast two 
votes against one vote of the affiliated chamber as a body t —That will not happen, 
because, as we know, in every constituency there is a declaration to be signed 
that the person has not exercised his vote in the same constituency. 

<3.—Suppose there is an affiliated chamber oalled A. It is represented by X- 
Two members of the affiliated chamber, called B and C, who are also members of the 
central body cast their votes in favour of one candidate. X casts his vote in favour 
of another candidate. There is nothing to prevent that happening; that 
would be quite consistent with tho declaration he has made. That is what happens 
in the Madras Chamber of Commerce. They are never called upon to apply their 
minds to it. 

The Chairman. —Dewan Bahadur, suppose you are a member of an affiliated 
body. Do not you think that it is possible to swell its membership for this pur¬ 
pose ?—Personally, I am not in favour of it: that is tho utmost extent to which 
I would be prepared to go, in order to keep up the importance of the central body. 
The present arrangement is the best and should continue—the Indian Merchants’ 
Cliamber alone should havo representation, or, in the case of Madras, the South 
Indian Chamber of Commerce alone should have the right of representation. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Mao.— But the difficulty there is this: 
supposing the central body behaves in such a manner as not to give sufficient 
opportunity to the local bodies to make their influence felt, they would have a 
legitimate grievance?—Many of these chambers have now fallen on evil times. I can 
understand it in the case of European commerce—they are carrying on their business 
on proper lines. 

The. Chairman. —They never have an election. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Do you think it would meet tho 
case if we were to lay down the minimum qualifications and unless any member 
of an affiliated or the parent body fulfilled certain conditions, he would not bo 
entitled to vote ?—That would be creating ad hoc representation. I want institu¬ 
tional representation. I want the institutions to come forward. 
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The Chairman. —A member responsible to his constituency ?—If you pick out a 
certain number and leave the rest, you deprive the whole body of the value of 
functional representation. That is my submission. 

Q. —Can you apply this to labour ? Talking of labour, I think it is really a 
difficult problem. There are two points of view. One point of view is, the more 
voters you get for labour, the better. To ma, it seems that the important j>oint is 
to get a really good expert as a member to represent labour. He may come from a 
very small constituency but it should be an efficient trade union. The member so 
elected must be one of its members, perhaps a voluntary worker, a man who has 
learnt his work. That is the man you want ?—Bo far as Madras is concerned, my 
view is quite clear. I should like trade union representation to be encouraged. 
In Madras I feel there are only two sets of trade unions which can be really 
recognised. One is the textile unions, the other, railway unions. I suggest that 
each of these should have one representative, and that other labour should bo 
classed into a special trade union, because there are no trade unions there. 

Q .—That is for today. But our recommendations must necessarily be imper¬ 
manent and liable to be changed when in course of time good, genuine trade union* 
are formed. We want some arrangement by which other labour can also be admitted 
to the labour constituency or by which all labour constituencies may be replaced by, 
a trade union constituency 1 —If sufficient trade unions begin to function, you can 
make them into a trade union constituency, instead of an ad hoc constituency. 

The Hon'ble M r. Justice Din Muhammai. —Applying tho same principle universal¬ 
ly, do you not think it logical that the representative of the University should 
represent the administrative side of the University f—As regards that, I should like to 
say something. The point is very small, but it has assumod almost controversial 
importance in Madras—I do not know why. I feel very strongly that tho Univorsity 
should bo represented by its Senate and its academic councils, and not by registered 
graduates. The only reason which can bo advanced in favour of registered graduates 
is that the Southborough Committee, in 1920, reversed the process of representation 
which was obtaining previously and decided against tho Senate. 

The Chairman. —Actually, the Southborough Committee recommended the 
Senate ; but the Joint Soleet Committoe in England reversed tho process ?—The 
analogy of tho English constitution was quoted. In the first place, in England, 
as you know, the university representation is only nominal—thero are only 12 mem¬ 
bers out of 050. Owing to political reasons, no party dared ohango the system. The 
labour party is asking for the abolition of it, as it is inconsistent with the whole 
schomo of representation that obtains there. You will find also that the special 
conditions laid down for university representation are in detail laid down by a Parlia¬ 
mentary statute—in the Parliamentary Act itself, not by rules. And they have a 
further condition there that the graduate must enrol himself as a member of the 
University by paying a certain fee. As I have said, the whole basis of this represen¬ 
tation is functional representation. Therefore, the University should bo represented 
from the point of view of higher education. What is the good of getting together 
6,000 or 7,000—in course of time, 20,000—graduates, scattered all over the Presi¬ 
dency, and asking them to send up a momber on behalf of tho University ? The 
Madras Government, since 1927, has been suggesting a change. It is not a now 
idea, — an idea put forward suddenly, an idea inspired by one or two of us. You will 
find this idea in the amendments to the University Act suggested by the Madras 
Government, in its report to the Simon Commission, in its criticism of the Simon 
Commission's Report in 1930, in its report to the Lothian Committee, and so on. 
The reason for that is this. We have tho Madras University, the Annamalai Uni¬ 
versity, and the Andhra University. At the time of amending Bills, at the present 
time, it is possible to nominate an expert member conversant with tho subject dealt 
within the legislature. As a matter of fact, there are instances where experts 
in this subjtot- have before now been nominated on the Council when 
subjects pertaining to the University have come up before it. Dr. Macphail, 
Vioe-Chancollor, was nominated on one occasion. You will find that there 
is no scope hereafter for such nomination, when important Bills come up, 
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at least in the Lower House. The Upper House does not oount, because all 
important legislation will originate in the Lower House. There is all tho more 
reason, therefore, that a momber speaking authoritatively on behalf of tho Univer¬ 
sity should, in every provinoq,—that is my suggestion,—bo roturnod by the Univer¬ 
sity. Of course, there is a special distinction in Madras. AH our universities have 
been reorganised, and there is little of nomination. But evon supposing there is 
a certain amount of nomination, I would not take it as a pormanent factor. But 
the representation being of the University, it must be university representation, and 
the man must be returned by the Senate and the academic councils. He is there to 
put forward the university’s point of view before the local legislature on a numbor 
of subjeots relating to the University, which are likely to come before it under the 
new constitution. 

. The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkalasubba Ran. —That is the point I want to know 
about. Will you kindly elaborate that further ?— I will send a report; I have just 
noted the point. 

Q. —Mr. K. V. Krishnaswamy Iyer put forward tho view that graduates should 
have the vote, and not the Senate. In support of that, be stressed that the 
University is an autonomous body, and that its grant is settled by statute— 
excepting somo small grant which it may get afterwards. Further, that questions 
relating to higher education come up, not before Government, but before the 
University. It is all a matter to be dealt with by the University. That is the argu¬ 
ment, in short, put forward by Mr. Iyer before us ?—The University is not so auto¬ 
nomous as all that. The Madras University was reorganised in 1922; and we 
had a Senate, an academic council and a council of affiliated colleges. The Senate 
said the council of affiliated colleges was a superfluous body and approached Govern¬ 
ment and asked it to abolish the council. An amending Bill came up before 
the Legislative Council, views for and against the proposal were expressed. It 
was said that the council of affiliated colleges was a very useful institution. Then 
Rev. Maophail on behalf of the Senate, put forward the Senate’s point of viewj 
and on the strength of tho opposition feeling, the council of affiliated colleges was 
abolished; the amendment was carried. You will find that there is no question 
of the University’s finance being merely statutory grants. In fact, you will find 
that the grant varies. The statutory grant is there ; it is a fixed thing, below which 
you cannot go. But higher grants are always required by the University, and 
the necessary funds come from Government from year to year. The strongest 
criticism under the now constitution will be: why are you wasting money on 
higher education and starving elementary education ? The ultimate result is 
likely to be that higher education will go to the wall unless there is a strong point 
of view in favour of it. The question will have to be settled by Government in 
consultation with the legislature; the argument for and against will have to be 
put forward. There are a number of ways in which at every stage Government 
and the legislature come into contact with each other so far as the administrative 
side of education is concerned. 

Q. —Another argument put forw ard, so far as Madras is concerned is thus: ho says 
there are three different universities. What is the meaning of combining three senates 
for sending one member f The electorate of one university may be flooded, 
and the member may bo returned with the support of that electorate. Now, 
which university is he going to represent in case of conflict 1 But if you want to 
regard university representation as functional representation, the question does 
not arise ?—That is not so. The question of functional has to be looked at from 
the point of view of the function of a university. The function of every university 
is the same. It is really in relation to grants that they come into conflict with each 
other, not in technical subjects, which are the real functions of the universities. 
May I add that there are a certain number of members who are common to all 
the senates and academic oouneils ? So a man who tries to favour only one uni¬ 
versity as against the others will have short shrift. 

The Chairman.- —Is it not a fact that it w r as contemplated to have a oentral 
federal board of educational experts ?—Yes ; at the Round Table Conference. 
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Q. —And in your view, a member selected by the University might be a very 
suitable person to represent his province on that board—but it would be functional 
entirely ?—Yes. 

Q. —I do not suppose you have such instances as my colleague will he able to 
quote in the Punjab, in which a member representing the University actually voted 
against the recommendations made by the University v —I can give you any number 
of such instances. Take the report of the Provincial Committee. That report 
makes a reference to this question. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Mr. Boag pointed out an instance 
where a member for the University actually came into clash with the University 
itself in regard to a Bill supported by the University?—There were two occasions 
where the view of the Senate went contrary to the view of the registered graduates. 
It is an intricate question. 

The Chairman. —It is a big question. The difficulty we are feeling is this : there 
are different proposals from one or two provinces. In the Central Provinces, 
for instance, they would rather do without any representation if they did not have 
it through the Senate. Except there, the question has not been raised from this 
point of view f—Withdue apologies to the many provincial Delimitation Committees, 
I would point out one thing. The registered graduates have been admitted. 
They get representation. Now the question is whether that representation should 
be increased or decreased—three years' standing or Eeven years’ standing. I sug¬ 
gest that this is not a question of counting years. It is a functional representation 
everywhere. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Some of the provinces admitted that 
they had not applied their minds to this question ?—We have been thinking about 
it for seven years. 

Q. —Now that the graduates are enfranchised as such, I do not think it will 
work to the disadvantage of the graduates. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasvbba Jtao. —If you say, for instance, that in 
Bombay registered graduates must be the electcrate and must exercise the franchise, 
it would be invidious to say that in Madras it should be the Senate. Wo must 
think of a formula ?—I have combined the senate and the academic council. I am 
not in favour of the senate alone. 

The CTkrirmaJi.—Thank you very much, Dewan Bahadur. If you will send 
a written memorandum, it will be very useful t o us. We cannot work out a ccmmon 
denominator unless we know the different points of view. 


II. —QUESTION OF URBAN AND RURAL REPRESENTATION (PUNJAB). 

2 . Memorandum, dated the 3rd October 1935, submitted by Pandit Nanak 
Chand, M.A., M.L.C., Bar.-at-Law. 

I 

I gave evidence before tho Delimitation Committee on October 3rd 1935 
with Mr. Brij Lai. A number of questions were put to us in regard to the framing 
of the constituoncios on rural and urban basis, and also in rogard to its effect on tho 
representation of agricultural tribos and non-agricultural tribes in the Punjab Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. It is, therefore, esssontial that this point may be elucidated 
and clearod up. I am, therefore, submitting this supplementary memorandum. 

1. In tho Punjab there is a division of the population into agricultural tribes 
and non-agricultural tribes undor the Punjab Alienation Act. It has already been 
pointed out that this division is based on castes and tribes and not on occupation. 
Certain tribes (Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs) have been notified as agricultural tribes 
under the Act. The other tribes, not so notifiod, are termed non-agricultural tribes. 
A person may change his religion, but his tribe or caste sticks till death. Ho remains 
a member of the agricultural tribe, if he is born in that tribe ; he may or may not 
pursue agricultural pursuits or he may or may not own agricultural land. Similarly 
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a mombor of the non-agricultural tribe, once born in a particular caste, remains 
uptill his doath a non-agriculturist, oven though his pursuit may be agricultural 
or ho may bo an owner of land, or both. The population of agriculturists and non¬ 
agriculturists is about half and half. 

(6) The members of the agricultural tribes are enjoying certain privileges 
based on birth, which affect tho question of delimitation of constituencies very 
materially. 

(c) The question is not really communal, but there is a cortain communal side 
to it in asmuch as amongst the Muhammadans, the castes or tribes notified as 
agricultural tribes are over 60 per cent. Non-agriculturists loss than 40 per cent. 
Amongst the Sikhs there exists the same ratio. But amongst the Hindus, there is 
a markod disparity. About 76 per cent, are members of non-agricultural tribes; 
while the privileged castes or tribes are only 25 per cent. 

2. The recommendations made by the Provincial Franchise Committee (which 
is over-weighted with the members of the agricultural tribes) and of tho Punjab 
Government, which consists of three members of agricultural tribes and only one 
member of non-agricultural tribes, are detrimental to the interests of the members 
of non-agricultural tribos as a whole ; but tho Punjab Hindus are specially hard 
hit. 

(b) The division of constituencies into rural and urban, is artificial, far fetched 
and unnatural. Only areas with large populations of about one hundred thousands or 
above could, in the real senso of the word, be declared to be urban. Such largo areas 
are not more than four or five in numbor. Lahore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi, Multan and 
possibly one more, may be declared to be urban area for the purposos of representa¬ 
tion in the Punjab Assembly. This moans reduction in the numbor of the so-called 
urban scats. They may be reduced from eight to possibly throe or four but the 
Hindus do not mind this reduction and are prepared to accept this reduction, bocauso 
the constituencies should ho formed on a natural, and territorial basis and not on tho 
artificial basis employed by tho Punjab Provincial Committee or the Government. 

3. If aTeas with a population of 7,500 and above are declared to be urban and 
cut off from thoir proper placo, and are taekod on promiscuously to form urban 
constituencies as proposed, then it means that the more intelligent and moro in¬ 
fluential members of non-agricultural tribes, living in these areas, now turnod urban, 
will not bo able to tako their proper share and part in tho elections of their districts 
or sub-divisions—such as Tehsils, etc. Tt stands neither to reason nor to justice 
that tho district towns and the Tehsil towns of a particular district may be taken 
from the territorial constituencies of that district and should bo grouped along with 
the district and tehsil towns of four or five other districts and a large constituency 
bo formed for the purposes of election. Tho constituency thus formed could not be 
based on natural division. There could be no community of interest between meif 
living in areas widoly apart. 

(b) The necessary result of this is to weaken the members of tho non-agricultural 
tribes, who already do not find sufficient representation on the electoral roll in 
proportion to their population. 

(c) Influential areas, now turned urban, thus cut off from their natural place 
will not be able to influence their brethren living in the so called rural areas on 
account of this artificial and unnatural division. Non-agricultural tribes living in 
these so called rural areas would merely be at the mercy of the powerful proprietory 
bodies consisting of members of agricultural tribes. Their position, already very 
weak, will become still weaker and they will be totally at -the mercy of the 
members of tho agricultural tribos. The natural contact betwoen the members of 
tho non-agricultural tribes, living in so called urban areas and rural areas, which 
exists at present, will be entirely broken. Tho life of the district and tehsil towns 
for the purposes of elections will not be in accordance with tho existing conditions. 

4. It may be well argued that it is possible that instead of eight urban members, 
the non-agriculturists may not be able to get a similar representation, if only four 
or five towns are declared to be urban and others are framed into natural territorial 
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constituencies ; but we aro prepared to accept this change with all its advantages and 
disadvantages. Tho proposal, made by us, is most natural, fair and in accordance 
with the every-day life of the communities living in the various district and tehsil 
towns, where community of interest is the strongest binding factor; which is sought 
to be cut as undor thus ruthlessly and without any justification whatsoever. 
******** 

5. It has already been made clear that non-agriculturist voters will be able to 
influence the agricultural candidates and thus soften their hostility towards communi¬ 
ties which have been described as non-agriculturists and who are likely to be under¬ 
represented both on the electoral roll and in the Punjab Assembly by their own 
members. The crux of the problem lie in so arranging matters that if there cannot 
be an equal representation of the agricultural and non-agricultural tribes in accord¬ 
ance with their population in the Punjab Assembly, there should at least bo a fair 
chance given to the mombors of tho non-agrioultural tribes to influence the attitude 
of their agriculturist brethren by their votes at the election time. 

******** 
Summary .—It is, therefore, submitted respectfully that leaving aside four or 
five big towns of a population of about a lakh or above, the other constituencies 
may be framed on their natural basis, district or tehsil wise, without splitting them 
up into so called rural and urban tracts. If in this process the so called urban seats 
aro reduced, the Hindus of non-agricultural tribes aro fully prepared to abide by the 
consequences. Amongst the Muhammadans also there is now a movement to seek 
for more representation for their non-agricultural tribes population. The Sikhs 
have also asserted their rights to it; but whether these two communities accept 
this proposal or not, there is no reason why tho Hindu non-agricultural tribes, which 
form the bulk of the Hindu population, should be treated in an unfair and unjust 
way. 

II 

Note by Devcan Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath, M.L.G. 

******* • 

The Punjab has a total population of 23,680,852 of which the Hindus (includ¬ 
ing Depressed classes, Jains, Buddhists and Zorastrians) are 6,769,287. There 
are separate communal electorates for territorial constituencies of which 86 are re¬ 
served for Muhammadans, 32 for Sikhs and 43 for those classes as general, viz., 
Hindus, Jains, Buddhists, Zorastrians and Depressed classes. Thero are ten seats 
for special interests, for which the electorates are joint, namely University (1), 
Commerce (1), Labour (3), Land-holders (4), Tummandars (1). In the constituencies 
for big landholders there is none in which the Hindu voters predominate. As long 
as there are separate electorates for 165 territorial constituencies, it is probable that 
election even in special constituencies will proceed on communal lines. Assuming 
that the Hindus secure their return from one out of 4 Landlord constituencies, 
iirom University and one out of the three labour constituencies, the total number 
of the Hindus returned will be 46. Their proportion in the Population is 28-7 per 
cent. Their proportion in the Council will be 26-2 which is less than their propor¬ 
tion in the population. As far as the communal allotment of seats goes, no change 
is possible. These have been fixed by the Communal decision of the Premier and 
have to be accepted, however, unfair the allotment mav be to the Hindus. No 
change should be made in the representation of special interests which may still 
further reduce Hindu representation. From this point of view I have no criticism 
to offer on tho proposals of the Punjab Government. 

******** 

The second peculiar feature of the Punjab elections for the Provincial Assembly 
is the discrimination between Urban and Rural representation. A somewhat 
lengthy preface is needed in order to acquaint the committee with tho special 
political conditions, which are inseparable from this distinction in tho Punjab. 
There is some conflict of interests between urban and rural classes everywhere, but 
in the Punjab the tension is very acute. There is mutual rivalry and jealousy on 
a scale and of an intensity to be found no where else. Wo have in the Punjab an 
Act called the Punjab Land Alienation Act which is not a purely protection law 
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It is discriminative in its policy of protection. In each district there are certain 
tribes notified as agricultural tribes. A member of an agricultural tribe can sell his 
land to a member of another agricultural tribe in the district. But he cannot do so to 
a person who is not a member of the agricultural tribe without the sanction of the 
head of the District, via ., the Deputy Commissioner. The greatest scrutiny, is now ex 
crcised over the sanction thus given. The peasant, therefore, enjoys no protection 
against wealthier members of his own class. * * * During the last 35 

years that the Act has boon in operation, education has much advanced amongst 
agricultural tribes. Wo find them occupying important position in all professions 
and walks of life. They have risen to be Judges of the High Court, and mombors 
of the Executive Council both Provincial and Imperial. In the Provincial Cabinet 
they predominate as they will always do as long as thoy have majority in the Council 
and as long as votes dopend on ownership of property and other important rights 
are acquired by the display of caste label. It is indeed anomalous that whilst some 
membors of the agricultural tribes aro credited with talent and capacity sufficient 
to enable them to discharge the duties of a Judge of the highost t) ibunal in the land 
and of mombers of Executive Council, both Imperial and Provincial, they at once 
play tho role of a minor or a Hindu widow in matters in which their ownership of 
land is concerned. Thoy value and enjoy tho status as it carries with it tho prefe¬ 
rential right of purchasing land. 

Over and above this we have a resolution of tho Punjab Government passed 
in 1919 under which a policy was laid down of giving preferential right of entry 
into sorvico to agriculturists in all departments of service in proportions varying 
from 59 to 90 per oont. The bittarno3s of feelings which this discriminative policy 
creates between agriculturists and non-agriculturists in tho Punjab can be bettor 
imagined than described. 

Tho Govornmont estimate of the population of agricultural tribes is about 
10 millions, which they think constitute half the population of tho provinco. I 
give below an extract from tho memorandum prepared by looal Government for tho 
Statutory Commission (vile page 9, paragraph 20):— 

“ But what is more important for tho purpose of current politics is that thoro 
is a strong common need in the oxistonce of tho privileged position of protection 
from tho alienation of their land to non-gazottod tribes. Tho consus returns do 
not tell us clearly what is tho population of the agricultural triboB, but it has boon 
estimated at something like ton millions or half tho population of the provinoo ”. 

But in tho present council thoro is an overwhelming majority of mombers 
belonging to agricultural tribes, out of 81 non-official members 54 or 66-6 per cont. 
belonging to agricultural tribos. This majority is naturally reflected in the composi¬ 
tion of the present Provincial Cabinet. Out of 4 Indians 3 belong to agricultural 
tribos. This majority will continue unless tho Delimitation Committee recom¬ 
mends the adoption of measures which will socuro a bettor and moro commonsurato 
representation of non-agriculturists. 

******** 

The number of non-agricultural voters under the new franchise in the provisional 
electoral roll of the province is not given anywhere and is not ascertainable by 
me. Does it come to anywhere near their proportion in the population (a) in tho 
whole population of the Punjab, and (b) in the Hindu or general population T 
Is the representation of non-agriculturists in the future Provincial Assembly ensured 
to anything like their proportion in the (a) Hindu and (6) general population ? I am 
unable to make any specific proposals to remove disparity, if there is any, as tho 
figures showing the voting strength of this class are not known., but I invite attention 
to the remarks of the Lothian Committee. Am I to expect that out of 46 Hindu 
members at least 62-3 per cent, if not more will be non-agriculturists and that in tho 
Council as a whole 50 per cent, non-agriculturists will come ? 

******** 

I have carefully gone through the Minute of Dissent recorded by R. B. Chhotu 
Ram the Leader of Agriculturist party in the local Council. This note of mine 
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presents the other side of the picture. As long as the agricultural tribes which are 
not more than half the population enjoy privileges which I have described in this note 
and have also enormous weightage in representation, there is no reason to grudge 
small weightage to the urban population. Rural population should be divided 
under two heads, agricultural tribes and non-agricultural tribes. There is no love lost 
between the two. As long as votes depend on ownership of property which in rural 
areas is mostly land, it is difficult to secure adequate representation for non- 
agricultural tribes, whose strength on the admission of local Government is not less 
than half. I may also note, that as far as my general information goes, the Ambala 
division has the largest population of agricultural tribes. 

In the Punjab, I fear we will have the rule-of the agricultural tribes, bourgeoisie 
i.e., agricultural middle class by no means representing the rural masses. 

The preponderance of agriculturist members is likely to lead to economic changes 
of a subversive character. We have now before us a non-official bill for the relief of 
indebtedness introduced by the leader of the agriculturist party who was not satisfied 
with the relief which a Government bill passed in the year for the same purpose gave. 
I do not know, what will be the fate of this non-official bill, but if owing to the presence 
of the official members some modifications are made, we are bound to have another 
bill in the next Council which will remove all the improvements which the official 
members may make in the present Council. I am not sure, whether the Governor 
would be prepared to intervene in all cases in which the economic interests of a 
minority community are assailed. The present non-official bill seeks to introduce 
changes which the agriculturists owing to opposition of the official members failed 
to introduce in the official bill. Unless, therefore, the non-agriculturist representa¬ 
tion in the Council is in some way or tho other substantially increased, wo will have 
an economic cataclysm in the Province. We will have something like tho Russian 
Soviet in the Punjab, the only difference being that this Soviet will represent tho 
privileged agricultural middle class consisting of certain selected castes, and not of 
tho wage-earners or manual workers as in Russia. 


3. Memorandum submitted by Rao Bahadur Choudhari Chhotu Ram, M.L.C. 

Delimitation of constituencies in the Punjab. 

India is a vast continent, and although common government and common 
laws have helped to develop in her a sonso of political individuality and political 
unity the past history of hor various component parts has been so different that 
each provinoo differs from the other almost as much as ono European country 
from another in many ossontial problems. For instance, the social problems of 
tho Punjab aro entirely different from thoso of, say, Madras and Bengal. Similarly, 
whilo the political and oconomio problems of India as a whole must necessarily be the 
aamo in thoir international aspect, each province will, in the provincial sphere, 
present certain political and economic features which are peculiar to itself. Tho 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin controversy in Madras and the Mahratta and non- 
Mahratta controversy in Bombay have no counterpart in the Punjab. Again, 
the problem of land-lord and tenant which ocoupies a position of such overwhelm¬ 
ing importance iu Bengal, Bihar, Oudh and tho major portion of Agra is practi¬ 
cally non-oxistent in tho Punjab. Under the circumstances, it would not be amiss 
if I profacod my note on delimitation proper with somo observations relating to 
certain outstanding features which distinguish the Punjab from tho rest of 
India. 

The Punjab is essentially and pre-eminently a land of peasant proprietors. 
Tho number of land-owners in tho Punjab is botwoen threo and four millions, and 
the average size of a holding is about six or seven acres. A glance at the electoral 
roll of “ Landholders ” will show that (excluding assignees of land-rovenuo who 
may be quite small owners of land or may not own any land at all) the number of 
land-owners who pay Rs. 500 or more in land rovonue is no more than 3,100, 
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There are certain hereditary land-owning olasses whioh depend exclusively or 
ohoifly on land for their livelihood. During the last quarter of the nineteenth 
oentury there was a rapid process of expropriation of these classes at the hands of 
monoy-lending classes. To stop this process a measure Indwn as the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act was passed in 1900 and came into-,farce in 1901. These 
classes were notified as agricultural classes under this law aid have come to b* 
known as “ Statutory Agricultural Tribes In order to save them from the 
oonsequenoes of their ignorance and poverty this law placed certain restrictions 
on the right of these olasses to dispose of thoir land as they like and also oxempted 
it from sale or alienation for more than twenty years in the execution of 
decrees. 

The ownership of land is so indissolubly associated with these classes in their 
own minds as well as in the minds of the rest of the population that a Jab or a 
Rajput, for instance, will, when asked, as a party or as a witness, in a court of law 
to give his caste will say as often as not that ho is a ' zamindar ’—literally owner 
of land—even though he may not, in fact, own a single inch of land. The explanation 
of this is that it is very seldom that a Jat or a Rajput in the Punjab does not own 
land. On the other hand, a Mahajan or a Khatri or an Arora will ordinarily 
never call himself a zamindar although he may own thousands of acros of land. 
The result is that the word “ zamindar ” has an essentially different meaning 
in the Punjab from the moaning which it bears in any other part of India except 
the North-West Frontier Province and the major portion of Rajputana. 

Apart from these classes there are certain other classes considerable section* 
of which own land but follow tbo profession of agriculture either alternately or in 
combination with some other profession or professions. These classes may be 
called non-statutory agricultural classes. 

There aro yet abhor classes whioh do not own land, but are, like statutory 
agriculturists, dependent solely or principally on agriculture for their livelihood 
and, thus, fall under the category of agriculturists in the full sense of the word. 
These classes are known as village menials or menial classes. Most of them belong 
to what are known as “ Scheduled Castes ” under the terminology adoptod by the 
new Government of India Act. 

Practically all over tho economic fiold the interests of the threo classes 
mentioned above aro identical. As debtors, as producers of raw materials, as 
consumers of manufactured articles, and as' victims of numorous fraudulent 
practices on the part of shop-keepers and raiddlo-men they suffor oqually grie¬ 
vously from age-long exploitation. 

These three classes reside mostly in rural areas which, in consequence of the 
policy followed by Government in the past, have romained in tho cold shade of 
neglect. Education, medical reliof, sanitation and communications have been 
sadly neglected and tho taxes realised from agricultural classes have been lavishly 
Bpont for the benefit of urban classes with the result that tho standards of intolli- 
genco, health, oorpfort and prosperity in rural and urban aroas oxhibit a marked 
and saddening disparity. 

As distinguished from these noglected and exploited classes there aro certain 
othor classes which took tho fullest possiblo advantago of tho peaco and security 
which camo in tho wake of British rule and of all tho boneficient activities which 
British Government initiatod from time to time. By and by these classes became 
economically and politically supromo. They monopolised trade, commorco, busi¬ 
ness, industry, and money-londing. By their superior education they woro alao 
onablod to establish a more or less complete sway over the various public services. 
This gave them tremendous power and prestige which were used by them to pro¬ 
mote their interests in all directions. They also established a well-equipped and 
woll-managed press which added a powerful weapon to their armoury. This 
weapon they have consistently used with consummate skill to keep Government 
in unwholesome fear of themsolves. 
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The statutory agricultural tribes of the Punjab are also the martial classes of 
India, and while indebtedness has been their notorious heritage from times imme¬ 
morial their position .as proprietary bodies in the country side and their role as pro 
tectors of the moneyed'and commercial classes in troubled times had, in pre-British 
days, not only onabled'them to hold their head erect but also to maintain and assert 
their claim of political superiority. The Pax Britannica, however, changed the whole 
situation inasmuch as the business and trading community threatened to impose both 
an economio and a political thraldom on the remaining section of the community. 

The statutory agricultural classes began to smart under the yoke of economio 
sorfdom. Their self-respect had always stood high. The gradual diffusion of educa¬ 
tion gave them their chance, and while thoir services during the Great War awakened 
Government afresh to their importance, the consciousness that thoir sacrifices hqd 
played a very conspicuous part in soeuring the Montford Reforms inspired now hopes 
and aspirations in them. The first reformed Council gave them an opportunity of 
feeling their feet and taking their bearings, while the second enabled them definitely 
to come forward not as a sectarian and narrow-minded group but as champions of all 
the backward classos and backward areas which advanced classes had hitherto ex¬ 
ploited for their exclusive benefit and aggrandisement. 

The situation which the march of events had created in the shape of distressingly 
uneven intellectual, political and economic progress in the ranks of the aforesaid 
throe classes of the population mostly residing in rural areas on the one hand, and of 
the money-lending, trading, shop-keeping ami business classes mostly residing in 
urban areas on the other, has given rise to the controversy which is known in tho 
Punjab as the zamindar and non-zamindar or Rural and Urban problem. This con¬ 
flict of interests or line of eleavago which marks a now and natural alignment of 
political thought and action has, in common parlance, come to be described as the 
zamindar and non-zamindar or Rural and Urban controversy more on grounds of 
convenience than of logic; and precision. Otherwise this alignment takes no account 
of any distinctions of caste, occupation, religion or residence. It takes account only 
of the montality and outlook Of those who array themselves on ono side; or the other. 
It is, in fact, a struggle between the protagonists of those who have and those who 
have not, of those who exploit and thoso who aro exploited, of those; who bavo vested 
interests to guard and those who have lost rights to regain or legitimate rights to 
acquire. That the fight is one between “ haves ’’ and " have-nots ” will bo amply 
proved by the fact that Urban and non-zamindar Muslims who, as a class, are still 
among the backward and exploited and not among the exploiters, freely range them- 
selvos, on the side of ‘ have-nots . 

I greatly regret that I have been rather long and oven guilty of repetition in my 
prefatory remarks. My anxiety to expound the real position of Punjab politics as 
olearly as I can is my only excuse for the length of these remarks. 

Now I proeoed to discuss delimitation proper. 

Tho future Legislative Assembly of the Punjab will consist of 175 mem lore- 
Of those one will be a Uoropean, one an Anglo-Indian, and two Indian Christians- 
One seat has been allotted to tho Univorsity, one to Commerce and Industry, and 
three have been allotted to Labour. The Tumandars of Dera Ghazi Khan have 
been assigned ono scat. Four seats have boon sot apart for Landholders who pay 
an annual land revenue of Rs. 500 or upwards or are assignees of land revenue of a 
similar amount. These seats are, in form, non-communal and will be filled on. the 
basis of joint election though the constituencies have been so devisod that two will, 
almost inevitab y, go to Muslims unless a very large proportion of them decide deli¬ 
berately to return a non-Muslim and tho remaining two will, in all probability, go 
one each to Hindus and Sikhs. 

This leaves 161 seats to be divided among Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs as suob- 
Of these 86 have been allotted to Muslims, 43 to Hindus and 32 to Sikhs. 

A further division of constituencies into Rural and Urban operates sido by side 
with the communal diyision. All places with a population of 7,500 or more, all first 

D 
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olass municipalities, all headquarters of districts and all civil lines and cantonment 
areas fall within the category of Urban, the rest being classed as Rural. 

The distribution of seats betweenjurban and rural areas has been a subject of sore 
controversy and requires careful consideration. For this purpose either population 
or voting strength or both combined may be taken as the determining factor of re¬ 
presentation. In the Punjab a formula is already in operation to determine the mea¬ 
sure of communal representation in local bodies. This formula is to calculate com¬ 
munal shares on the combined basis of population and voting strength. It is a 
good working formula and may be applied in the present caBe also. 

******** 

So far as the internal distribution of urban and rural seats in the three principal 
communities is concerned it is detailed below:— 

The total urban and rural Muslim population is 13,302,991 or 13,303,000 in 
round numbers. The urban Muslim population is 1,424,931 or 1,425,000 in round 
numbers. 

1,425,000x 86 

Thus the share of urban Muslims on the basis of population is---—— 

13,303,000 

122,550,000 

- = 9-2 seats. 

13,303,000 

The total voting strength of Muslims both urban and rural areas is 1,292,842 
or 1,293,000 in round numbers. The voting strength of urban Muslims is 153,761, 
or 154,000 in round numbers. Thus the share of urban Muslims on the basiB of 
154,000x 86 13,244,000 

voting strength is - = —-———- — 10-2 seats. 

1,293,000 1,293,000 

The share of urban Muslims on the combined basis of population and voting 
9'2+10-2 19-4 

strength will, thus, be-- =-- — 9-7, that is, 10 seats. 

2 2 

The share allotted to urban Muslims under the tentative proposals of Govern¬ 
ment is also 10 seats as against 76 allotted to rural Muslims, that is 11 • 6 per cent, of 
the total. It is also to be borne in mind that out of 3 Labour seats 2 will, for sure, 
go to Muslims and will fall to the share of urban Muslims. As against this, 3 Land¬ 
holders’ seats including one of Tumandars will go to rural Muslims. This will give 
urban Muslims 12 out of 91 seats, that is slightly over 13 per cent, while their popu¬ 
lation is approximately 11 per cent. 

The total population of Sikhs both in urban and rural areas is 3,064,144 or 
3,064,000 in round numbers. The population of urban Sikhs is 178,150 or 178,000 
in round numbers. The share of urban Sikhs on the basis of population is thus 
178,000x 32 5,696,000 

-- - = 1-8 seats. 

3,064,00“ 3,064,000 

The total voting strength of Sikhs both urban and rural area is 483,675 or 
484,000 in round numbers while the voting strength of urban Sikhs is 27,318 or 27,000 
in round numbers. Thus the share of urban Sikhs on the basis of voting strength is 
27,000x 32 864,000 

-- = -=1-8 seats. 

484,000 484,000 

It is apparent from the above calculation that urban Sikhs are entitled to the 
same measure of representation on either basis. They have been allotted practioally 
3 seats, that is, 9-4 per cent, of the whole Sikh share. 

One of the Landholders’ seats is also bound to go to rural Sikhs, This means 
that rural Sikhs will be compensated pro tanlo for the weightage allowed to urban Sikhs 
in the share which has been allotted to the Sikh community on a communal basis. 
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Coming to the Hindu community, the rural section of it will be found to have 
been treated by Government in its proposals in a very step-motherly fashion. The 
Hindu population is as follows :— 

Urban. Rural. Total. 

914,000 4,415,000 5,329,000 

The voting strength of the Hindu community is detailed below:— 

Urban. Rural. Total. 

150,498 537,316 687,814 

For purposes of calculation these figures'may be taken as follows :— 

Urban. Rural. Total. 

150,000 537,000 688,000 

The seats allotted to the general Hindu community are 35- - 

ft) Mien ,. .. .. .. .. 34 

(it) Women .. .. .. .. .. 1 

914,000x 35 31,990,000 

On the basis of population urban Hindus are entitled to-=-—-—-— 

5,329,000 6,329,000 

«= 6 seats. 

150,000 x 35 

On the basis of voting strength urban Hindus are entitled to---—- >— 

688,000 

5,250,000 

- —- 7'6 seats. 

688,000 

On the combined basis of population and voting strength urban Hindus are 
6+7-6 13-6 

entitled to -=-= 6-8 seats. The fraction being more than a half 

2 2 . w&yj 

the share of urban Hindus may be put at 7 seats. Urban Hindus have been 
actually allotted 9 seats, that is, 25-7 por cent, of the Hindu share. 

But these 9 seats do not exhaust the share which will go to urban Hindus. The 
University seat, being an essentially urban seat and the voting strength of urban 
Hindus in the University constituency being so overwhelmingly large, is bound to 
go to them. One of the special Labour seats, namely, the one allotted to the seven¬ 
teen predominatingly non-Muslim districts will also go to them. The Commerce 
and Industry seat will, in all probability, also fall to their share. These three seats 
raise the definitely urban Hindu share to 34-2 per oent. 

Urban Hindus are also in a position to make very serious inroads on a sphere 
which is essentially and specifically rural. Nobody can blame them for this. In 
fact, they deserve to be complimented upon their ability to do so. One of tho five 
landholders’ seats will, as already suggested, fall to tho share of Hindus, and al¬ 
though tho introduction of a joint electorate in the case of Landholders has made 
a difference which cannot be ignored, this soat will, in all probability, go to an 
urban Hindu. At the last four elections this seat has gone consistently to an 
urban Hindu, and always without opposition. The reason is that among big 
Hindu Landholders there is a distinct preponderance of commercial class Hindus 
who filched the land belonging to agriculturists during the years which preceded 
the passing of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act. If this were all, the mischief 
would be limited. But even in the rural constituencies, strictly so called, urban 
Hindus will be able to capture from 40 to 50 per oent. seats. In fact, all the 
rural seats, barring most of those in the Ambala Division and the Kangra, Hoshiar- 
pur and Gurdaspur districts, will go to urban Hindus. That constituencies 

d 2 
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Nos. 140, 141. 142, 143, 144, 146, 147, 148 and 140 will be captured by urban 
Hindus is a dead certainty. That constituency No. 13/5 will also be captured by 
urban Hindus is a practical certainty, and that one scat in the Ambala Division 
may also go tc urba.. Hindus should be conceded on the basis of past experience, 

******** 

This means that hitherto urban Hindus have been capturing from 6 to 8 Beats 
out of 13 rural seats including that for Landholders, and it can bo presumed with¬ 
out much difficulty that they will continue to help themselves to a very sub 
stantial proportion of rural seats in the future. 

The reasons for this seemingly strange result are that—• 

(а) in the north-west and south-west Punjab the most usual type of Hindu 

to be found is the money-lender, shop-keepor or middle-man ; 

(б) in the eontral district class consciousness is weak, and is counteracted by 

the money-lenders’ influence, by the presence of a strong element 
of commercial class Hindus owning large areas of land, and by the 
existence of a strong curront of communal feeling. 

However, whatever the exact and complete reasons, there can be little doubt 
about the accuracy of the forecast attempted above. 

The nett result of the whole foregoing discussion is that out of a total of 35 
urban Hindus will be able to capture a maximum of 25 and a minimum of 22 seats, 
that is to say, from 62-8 to 71-4 per cent, of the, total Hindu share. Thus while 
there was every reason to allow some woightage to rural Hindus there was abso¬ 
lutely no valid ground for allowing any weightago to urban Hindus in the distribu¬ 
tion of purely communal seats. 

******** 

Before I conclude I may also be allowed to deal with the bogey of statutory 
agricultural tribes so frequently, raised by urban Hindus. This is really a clever 
move to cloud the real issue and divert attention from it. [The real issue in 
the Punjab, put in a nutshell, is-—how to put a stop to the ruthless exploita¬ 
tion, social, economic and political, to which the money-lending, shop-keeping 
and trading classes of the Punjab have been subjecting the rest of tho population 
for generations. It would pay these classes if the attention of the general 
population were, by some plausible device, prevented from being focussed on this 
issue. Hence the bogey of statutory agricultural tribes which have hitherto been 
fighting single-handed in the interests of ail the exploited and disinherited classes 
of the Punjab.] 

The immense extension of the franchise for which the representatives of statu¬ 
tory agricultural tribes pressed and of which the representatives of urban Hindus 
fought shy has taken such wind as there was out of the sails of the inventors of this 
bogey. The reservation of eight seats for scheduled castes—which, by the way, 
urban Hindus detest—completed the process. The total strength of voters in the 
Punjab is 2,583,638. The total population of the Punjab is slightly over 23-5 
millions. This means that roughly 11 per cent, of the population has been enfran¬ 
chised. The total rural population in round numbers is 20,900,000 while the total 
voting strength in rural areas in round numbers is 2,239,000. This means that 
roughly 10-6 per cent, of the rural population can now exercise the right of vote. 
The voting strength of even the scheduled castes in rural areas is 97,334 while 
their population is roughly 1,296,585. Thus roughly 7-5 per cent, of their popula¬ 
tion have been given the right of vote. As the payment of income-tax or profes¬ 
sional tax, ownership of immovable property of Rs. 2,000 or over a fairly low 
standard of education, and the possession of a tenant’s holding have been recog¬ 
nised as qualifications for a vote the percentage in the case of classes other than 
scheduled castes and statutory agriculturists must be considerably higher. 
Where is the grouse ? 
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Lastly, the controversy of zemindar and non-zemindar, statutory agriculturists 
and other agriculturists or agriculturists and non-agriculturists has absolutely 
no bearing on the question of distribution of seats or delimitation of constituencies. 
The only distinction recognised under the rules is that of urban and rural areas 
or seats, and as the “ residential qualifications ” for candidates was abolished 
in 1923 and anybody, without distinction of caste, calling or residence, can 
stand from any constituency of either description (except in the case of scheduled 
caste constituencies), this false cry has no meaning whatsoever and can deceive 
no thinking person. However, probably it is not meant for thinking persons, 
at all, but only for those who can be easily duped. 


4. Memorandum, dated the 20th September 1935, submitted by the 
Anjuman-i-Islamia, Punjab, Lahore. 

I am directed by the Anjurnan-i-Islamia, Punjab, Lahore, to send the following 
representation for the favourable consideration of the Delimitation Committee. 

The Anjuman-i-Islamia, Punjab, Lahore, is of the considered opinion that the 
proposed constitution of the constituency for the urban areas is open to serious 
objections. The strength of the population of an area to be included into an 
urban area is placed too high ; it should be limited to a population of 5,000. 

The urban areas should be so constituted as to have the contiguous areas 
included into it. The contiguous areas of a town have all the characteristics of an 
urban area and it is unreasonable to include them into a rural area. The Muslim 
urbans have been granted much less scats than they are entitled to on the strength 
of their population. While the general urbans (non-Muslims) have been allotted 
a weightage which has been denied to the Muslim urbans. The Muslim urbans 
are entitled to 12 seats even if no weightage is granted to them. 

Some Muslim rural constituencies have been granted seats in excess of their 
population and voting strength, and these seats can easily be transierred to Muslim 
urban constituencies, for example, the Muslim rural of Amritsar District have been 
granted 3 seats, while on the strength of their population and voting they are 
entitled to two seats only. Similarly one seat can easily be taken from the Muslim 
rural Dera Ghaxi Khan (Multan Division) and given to Muslim urbans. 

The Anjuman proposes that the constituency consisting of Lahore, Amritsar, 
Gurdaspur, Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Ferozepore and Sheikhupura Muni¬ 
cipalities and Cantonment Boards can bo conveniently split up into two as 
follows:— 

(1) Dharamsala, Hoshiarpur, Urmartanda, Jullundur, Kartarpur, Nekodar, 
Ferozepore, Moga, Mukhtasar, Fazilka, Abohar, Chunian, Jullundur Cantonment, 
Ferozepore Cantonment, Dharamsala Cantonment and Jalalabad can be one 
constituency while (2) Kasur, Patti, Mandi Pattoki, Jandiala, Tarantaran, Gur- 
daspur, Batala, Pathankot, Dalhousie, Baloon, Baklo, Sheikhupura and 
Nankana Sahib can be another constituency. Similarly Multan Division urban 
areas can be easily split up into two. Gujrat, Jalalpur, Shahiwal, Khushab, Bhera, 
Sarghodha, Jhelum, Find Dadan Khan, Chakwal, Jhang, Chiniot can form 
one constituency while Rawalpindi, Murree, Campbellpur, Hazro, Pindi Gheb, 
Mianwali, Isa Khel, Kala Bagh, Rawalpindi Cantonment, Murree Cantonment, 
Campbellpur Cantonment, Attock, Dera Ghazi Khan, Jarapur can be another 
constituency. There wii), no doubt, be some disparity in the population of these 
constituencies but such disparities are bound to occur and they do not count in 
the exigencies of the case and they do exist in the present proposed constitution 
of the rural constituencies, for example, the rural Muslims of Rohtak and Hissar 
do present a disparity. Similarly in the Sikh urbans one seat has been allotted to a 
population of 88,000 while in rural areas Sikhs have been allotted one seat for a 
population of 62,000. Similarly among general urban seats there exists disparities. 
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So far as women are concerned, both the seats should be given to the Muni¬ 
cipality and Cantonment of Lahore and the Bhagwanpura-crm-Bhogiwal Muni¬ 
cipality. It is a new experiment and it would be practically impossible for a woman 
candidate to canvass 38,000 voters situated in 300 villages, but if it is not considered 
feasible then one seat may be given to Amritsar Municipality. A seat for rural 
area for a woman is inexpedient inasmuch as the women in rural areas are not so 
much advanced as women in urban areas and it is highly unlikely that a woman of 
a rural area will seek election. Probably a woman of an urban area will have to 
seek election for a rural constituency also, and it will be extremely difficult for a 
woman of an urban area to canvass 43,000 votes of a rural area and besides it will be 
against the declaration of the Secretary of State who is of the opinion that the 
electors should he in touch with the elected. But if it is considered that a soat 
is to be given to a rural constituency, then it is submitted that it may be 
given to Amritsar District. 

The Anjuman hopes that the Committee will give its best consideration to 
the above proposals as the Muslim urbans have a genuine grievance against the 
small number of seats allotted to them, and if the Committee considers it necessary, 
a representative of the Anjuman will be sent to present this case before the 
Committee. 


III.—DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY BETWEEN THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

5- Evidence of the Berar All- Parises Conference Deputation consisting of— 

Mr. 8. B. Tambe, Mr. B. A. Kanitkar, M.L.O., Mr. 8. K. Qazi, Baa Bahadur 
K. V. Brahma, G.I.E., and Mr. M. 8. Aney, M-L.A. 

Nagpur, dated the 3rd December 1935, 

The Chairman. —Mr. Tambe, you are appearing on behalf of the Berar All- 
Parties Conference ?—Yes. 

Q.—We have a lot of printed matter on record, we, have the Council debate 
we havo got the two reports of the Delimitation Committee, Governments finding 
and notes of dissent. We have got, we may say, a good deal of manuscript material. 
Will you pleaEe explain whether you want to draw our attention to any further 
points or elaborate any of those already put before us.—With regard to the question 
that the union of the two provinces should be looked in tho light of a federation, I 
would bring to your notice paragraphs 14 and 19 of the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Governor and paragraph 28 of the Instrument of Instructions to the Governor- 
Genera]. What I would like to bring to your notice is this that in paragraph* 14, 
they have used the words “ in the administration of Borar ”. Even in theadminis- 
tration of Berar there would be some sort of differentiation. Paragraph 19 deals 
with the assent of the Governor being given to any Act of the Legislature. The 
Governor under this paragraph has to act in two capacities—one as the head of a 
British province, and the other under the agreement which would be executed 
between His Exalted Highness the Nizam and the British Government. 

The Brn’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Would you care to rpad paragraph 
14 ?—Yes. “ If an agreement is made with His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad as contemplated in Part III of tho said Act, our Governor shall interpret 
his special responsibility for the safeguarding of the rights of any Indian State as 
also requiring him in the administration of Berar to have due regard to the commercial 
and economic interests of the State of Hyderabad ”, With regard to the States 
generally, paragraph 13 deals with them and paragraph 14 is in respect of the admi¬ 
nistration of Berar. In administering Berar, special oare has to bo taken note 
of this fact, not only in matters of legislation but in matters of administration also. 
There is a sort of difference that is maintained and will be maintained. 

The Chairman. —What is paragraph 19 ?—It is with regard to the giving of 
assent, “ If an Agreement is made with His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
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Hyderabad as aforesaid, our Governor in notifying his assent in our name to any 
enactment of the provincial legislature shall declare that his assent has been given 
in virtue of the provisions of Part III of the said Act and in pursuance of the agree¬ 
ment between Us and His Exalted Highness the Nizam. 

Q .—It is intended rather to preserve the sovereignty of His Exalted Highness 
rather than to protect the Berar interests ?—That distinction is maintained all 
through. Berar does not become an integral part of a British province. That 
is my point. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —What is the present position of the 
Berars ?—At present the laws that are applied to Berar are applied through the 
foreign jurisdiction. Even if the Central Provinces Legislative Council passes an 
Act, it has to be extended through the foreign jurisdiction. If any special law is 
to be enacted for Berar it goes before the Berar Legislative Committee. It is treate d 
not as British India and all laws are applied through the foreign jurisdiction. Eor 
instance, the Central Provinces Municipalities Act was extended to Berar through 
the foreign jursidiction. If there is any law which is to be specially enacted for Berar 
—that is after the formation of the Berar Legislative Committee—that draft is laid 
before the Legislative Committee. For instance, the Berar Land Revenue Code 
which was considered by the Berar Legislative Committee in 1925 did not go before 
the Central Provinces Legislative Council but it went directly before the Legislative 
Committee. Tho same procedure has been followed in respect of laws which are of 
special application to Borar. My submission is that in future practically tho same 
thing is maintained by asking the Governor to act in two capacities. 

Q. —Suppose you are treated as foreigners, what is the jurisdiction for giving 
you preference ? Do you lay special claim merely for the sake of being foreigners fo¬ 
under the treaty of 1902 Berar was leased out perpetually to the British Govern¬ 
ment which was perfectly at liberty to administer it in any way it liked. 

Q. —In claiming larger representation in the Central Provinces Legislative 
Assembly on what part of the agrooment do you relv ?—Unfortunately the 
agreement has not been published, and we do not know what tho contents 
are. We have been asking for it—and my friend to my right (Mr. M. S- Aney) 
put a question in the Legislative Assembly in regard to this point—but so 
far we are in the dark. The Act refers to some agreement which is under 
contemplation and His Excellency the Viceroy in his speech the other day at the 
Hyderabad dinner referred to some agreement. But, as I say, that agreement has 
not been published. Perhaps tho Central Provinces Government knows about it. 
We do not claim any preferential treatment. What we want is that our present 
position should be maintained. We want some sort of weightage and adequate 
representation won’t be secured unless we are at least given 33 per cent, of the 
total. 

The Chairman. —Even then, so far as I can see, you will be at the mercy of the 
Contral Provinces people.—Yes, but that would be the case in the case of Europeans 
or, sav, Muhammadans. 

Q. —Suppose for the sake of argument lot us say you are given 33 per cent, f— 
The difference would be cut down. 

Q .—You still have to rely on the Governor’s intervention ? —Quite so ; we 
never disputo that. As I was trying to show, that is the case even in the 
case of Muslims. Instead of giving them 33 per cent., they could have been 
given 25 per cent, because 25 and 33 do not make much difference in a large 
Assembly. Similarly, in the case of the States, 8 per cent, less would not 
make any difference.—The strength of the group would be very powerful in co¬ 
operating with other groups. If you are a smaller group, it will go difficult to get 
Sympathy from the larger group of the Council. That is our contention. There is 
a, lot of difference between a group of 30 and a group of 37. 
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The Chairman. —You mean it carries more weight ?—Certainly. Therefore my 
argument is that the majority is not very seriously affected if the concession asked 
for by us is acceded to. I have stated this in my statement. Treat us as a special 
interest, treat us as a minority or in any other way but our submission is that the 
same treatment as is given to the Indian States should be given to us. 

The Jlorible Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao .—Under the Government ot India 
Act is there any justification for treating you as a minority?—It deals with us as an 
individual minority all through. 

4>..—You have been excluded by the terms of the Act ?—At that time this 
particular aspect was not placed before His Majesty’s Government. At that time 
we were for separation. 

Q. —The principle you ask us to adopt is a very exceptional one. You cannot say 
“ extend the principle to divisions We cannot do that, can we ? You cannot ask 
Us to adopt the principle of “ minorities ” as between the Central Provinces and 
Berar. You would ask us to accept this principle as regards the different 
divisions in the province ?—No, our submission is that tho same principle as is 
adopted in the case cf federation should be adopted iu tho case of Berar, 

Q .'—But where do you get federation from ? Do you think you got any 
support from the Government of India Act as regards your theory of federation 1 — 
I think it is only on the analogy of federation. 

The Chairman. Mr. Tambe’s contention seems to be that there has not been 
fusion between the two units. lie thinks that II. E. H. tho Nizam’s sovereignty 
is still there and ho asks us to regard Berar in the light of a federated State. 

The. Ilon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rno. —IT. E. H.'s dominion is a State 
and one can understand its joining the federation, but certainly Berar is not 
on the seme feeding. That is kept separate. It is quite a distinct part of a province. 
Whore is the idea cf federation then ? It is entirely foreign to the amalgamation 
of tho Central Provinces and Berar.—There would bo a larger and a smaller 
federation on this analogy. The two provinces can be joined. There can be 
complete fusion or there can be some sort of federation if there are different parts. 

Q. —Tho analogy dees not apply to two ] rovincee. Whatever other arguments 
you may have, this argument has no force.- -I do not say that it must be taken. 
I only say it must be taken in the light of that principle. Please see paragraph 9 
and also section 52 of the Act. You will find there that there are some special 
interests to bo protected by the Governor iu case of Berar. 

Q .—That is a matter of history. Don’t you think that all that is irrolovent 
when in fact the fusion has taken place ? Wc are asked to treat two different 
units of a province as if they arc States but here there has been a fusion.—I think 
that distinction ought to be maintained so long as tho principle is in forco. 
Immediately the agreement which is supposed to have been entered with II. E. 
Highness and His Majesty’s Government is known, then Berar ceases to be a part of 
the Central Provinces, that is according to section 47 of tho Government of India Act. 

“ If no such agreement is concluded or if such an agreement is concluded, 
but subsequently ceases to have effect, references in this Act to 
the Central Provinces and Berar shall bo construed as references to the 
Central Provinces and His Majesty in Council may make such conse¬ 
quential modifications in the provisions of this Act relating to the 
Central Provinces as he thinks proper.” 

Q. —In the previous section it is said w hereas certain territory (in this Act 
referred to as “ Berar ”) is under the sovereignty of H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyder¬ 
abad but is at the date of the passing of this Act, by virtue of certain agreements 
subsisting between His Majesty and His Exalted Pljglmess, administered together 
With the Central Provinces”.—So long as the agreement remains in force. 

Q. —Wo are to proceed on the assumption that it is in force.—I am not aware of 
the contents of the agreement. 
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The. Chairman. —Well, we can assume that there has been an agreement.—We 
can proceed then that there is an agreement. The Government of India Act says 
that this decision is to remain in force so long as the agreement is in force. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Mao. —So long as the agreement is in 
force that C. P, and Berar shall be deemed to be one province, they cannot be two 
independent units. The agreement you say is “ federated ”. Where did you get 
the word “ federated ” from ?—Please refer to section 52 and also to the Instru¬ 
ment of Instructions. 

Q .—“ Notwithstanding the continuance of the sovereignty of H. E. H. for 
Berar, the Central Provinces and Berar may be governed as one Governor’s pro¬ 
vince. ” So all the past history for this purpose is forgotten.— (Mr. Kanitkar.) 
Therois section 47 (2). It is kept there not to forget the past history. 

Q .—Not to be remembered but resuscitated ? It does not mean that I am 
against your proposal. I am only trying to understand your point of view. 
Further I would rather put an argument in your favour that is, now that Berar has 
become a component part of a unified Governor’s province, please deal with it 
remembering its past history. Perhaps this will be your argument.— (Mr. Aney.) 
It must be borne in mind “ according to the will of the contracting parties ”. 
This arrangement is revocable at the will of the contracting parties. That 
being the case there is a separate treatment. Certain points for separate 
treatment conceded iu this Act. So it has not given us all complete fusion. 
It is a case in which attempts are made to fusion of the two parts of a province. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—How does it entitle you to preferen¬ 
tial treatment ?— (Mr. Tambe.) At the time of entering the federation as the states 
are to be given concessions. If we are to be brought together under this agree¬ 
ment then that question may not arise, but this will be considered at the time 
when the two parts are to be brought together. 

Q.- -You are not the two contracting parties. The two contracting parties 
are His Exalted Highness and His Majesty’s Government.— (Mr. Aney.) But we 
are the persons who are affected. 

Q .—Well that may be. After all you arc only pawns on the chess board. 
How can you claim any preferential treatment ? The Central Provinces people 
are not claiming any preferential treatment. We really want to enter into 
the spiiit of federation. Section 47 clearly reads that Berar is for all pur¬ 
poses under the Government of India Act to be treated as a part and parcel 
of British India and so far as the agreement goes it is referred to in relation 
to the matters of franchise. It says that “ any provisions made under this Act with 
respect to the qualifications of the voters for the two provincial legislatures of the 
Central Provinces and Berar, or the voters for the Council of State shall be such as to 
give effect to any provision with respect to those matters contained in the agree¬ 
ment.”— (Mr. Tambe.) Even in matters of qualifications, a distinction is made. 
So at every stage there is a distinction. 

Q ..—Don’t you see that only in the matter of qualifications of voters, the 
agreement does figure in the Act, and the local Government is bound to follow 
whatever it lays down in tho matter of franchise only but nothing more.— 
Supplemented by the Instrument of Instructions. 

The Hon'ble Air. Justice Venkatasuhba Mao. —On the analogy „of federation 
you want ns to deal with your claim.—Yes, that is my argument. 

The Chairman. —You are merely relying on that analogy.—Yes, Sir. 

Q. —We understand your point of view. Take the next case. Why you advance 
your theory that the special electorate as compared with that of Berar is unduly 
enhanced by the franchise and that Beraris have different franchise from that of 
the Central Provinces ? Would you please explain that.—May I refer to part VITI, 
Schedule 6 on rage 360 of the Government of India Act. 
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A sub-tenant in Central Provinces who corresponds to a lessee in Berar is 
also included in the definition of a tenant while in Berar the lessee is not so includ¬ 
ed. It, therefore, alters the position to a large extent. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Is the revenue system in Berar 
raiyatwari and in Central Provinces m&lguzari ? Does that account for the 
difference.—I do not see why it should make any difference at all. Particularly, it 
has to be remembered that this makes the difference very great in terms of money. 

Q. —I suppose in the case of Central Provinces Rs. 2 is the rent paid to the 
malguzar of the place.—Yes. 

Q. —In the the proprietary system we are concerned with rent. Now I would 
like to know what is reforred to by 1 revenue ’ in Central Provinces.—‘ Revonuo ’ 
refers to money which a malguzar pays to Government, or a plot-holder holding 
malik makbuza land pays directly. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —How will this help you ?—What 
I suggest is that on account of this the difference of voters in Berar and Central 
Provinces has arisen. 

Q. —We are not being influenced by the voting strength at all.—Well, I have 
put this argument before the Committee in case you desired to consider the position 
in relation to the voting strength. If you do not see it in that light you need 
not use it. 

The. Hon’hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —-In Berar also Rs. 2 is the amount 
of revenue which entitles a person to be a voter. Is that not so ?—That is 
revenue only. 

Q .—There is no question of proprietois in Berar at all. In Central Provinces 
Rs. 2 is paid to the zamindar. What doe.- * revenue ’ mean then ‘ Revenue 
means the money which the zamindar pays or the plot-holder pays to tho Go¬ 
vernment. Then there are also holders of survey numbers. There are some 
ryotwari villages in the Central Provinces. If you look to 3 (6) of the Schedule 
you will find the word ‘ raiyat ’ used in line 3. 

The Chairman. —Why has this differentiation boon made ? The language used 
in 3 (e) is : “ holds, in Berar, in other than tenancy right.,..”. Can you tell me 
why they have been deliberately excluded ?•—Government has made recommen¬ 
dations in this behalf and I am unable to throw any-light on it. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—Can you suggest why they have 
excluded the tenants ? 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —This difference in the provisions 
loads to a larger number of people in the Central Provinces being enfranchised than in 
Berar. Is that what you say ?—Recently a Committee was set up to investigate into 
the working of the local Self Government Acts. The question arose before that Com¬ 
mittee about these sub-tenants, beoause it was previously decided that the franchise 
to be adopted for the different local self-governing bodies should be tho franchise 
adopted in respect of provincial legislative assembly ; and in that examination it 
was agreed that whilo a sub-tenant could come on the roll by virtue of his quali¬ 
fication a lessee was excluded, I suggest that if sub-tenants are included in the 
figure of voters in the Central Provinces then this fact accounts for the swelling of 
their numbers. I consider it somewhat important to state another fact at this stage. 
Before sending up proposals to the Franchise Committee Government calculated the 
approximate number of voters on the basis of paymont of Rs. 10 rent or revenue and 
the result showed that we had more than 12,000 voters ovor the number of voters 
in the Central Provinces. With the lowering of the qualifications, however, the result 
is that our number has gone down. At present in Berar 6 4 8 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion have beon enfranchised while in the Central Provinces districts 9 to 13 of the 
population have been enfranchised. 

The Hon’We Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Is it a fact that on voting strength 
you will be entitled to less than 22 seats ?—Yes ; that is bow the franchise has 
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worked to our prejudice.—In that case if you are allowed 22 seats this question 
does not arise because that will be on the basis of population. 

The Chairman. —You say that as a result of the franchise qualifications pres¬ 
cribed in the Schedule, Berar gets a lower number of voters as compared with the 
Central Provinces, and therefore, if the number of voters is to be taken into consi¬ 
deration for fixing the number of seats, this reason for the swelling of the number of 
the Central Provinces voters must be taken into acoount. Is that what you want to 
suggest ?—Yes, Sir. 

Q .—Is it not a fact that the ratio of increase in the population of Berar has 
gone down in comparison with the ratio of increase in the Central Provinces.—I 
cannot say definitely as I have not the necessary figures ; but I do not think that 
that is the case. 

Q .—In a Government statement it is said that the Berar population formerly 
was nearer I/4th of the total population and now it is nearer l/5th than l/4th. It 
therefore, follows that the number of seats must also be less in that proportion.— 
I am afraid, Sir, I have not got the figures, I, therefore oannot make any state¬ 
ment on that. Government decision has only been published: the Government 
report has not been published. 

(The Chairman then read the above statement.) 

Q .—Has the population of the Central Provinces increased due to the inclusion 
of certain tracts which wore not formerly included ?—Yes, considerably. Formerly 
the zamindar in Chhattisgarli excluding the Feudatory States, of course, were not 
included. So also the Mandla district was not included though it was given re¬ 
presentation later on. 

Q .—-What would be the population of those tracts ?—I am afraid I could not 
toll you that oil-hand. It is given in the Franchise) Committee’s report. 

You say that when the present reforms wore inaugurated certain zamindaris 
and one district were excluded. Is that right ?- The Feudatory States, zamin- 
daries, and one whole district—the Mandla district—were excluded. 

Q. —Under the present constitution ?—'Yes. Mandla later on got representation. 

Q. —At the time of revision f—Yes. 

Q. —On your argument, it is because so much revenue comes out of Borar 
therefore Berar should have so many seats. Can you give me an instance of any 
province in India where there is allocation of representation on this'basis ?—In the 
case of federation, Bombay has been shown that preference. On account of 
population Bombay would not have got so many seats. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Not on area ?—Not on area. 

The Chairman. —Bengal gets it on account of the Permanent Settlement.— 
Bombay and Punjab have been shown preference. They have been given more 
seats than they would have got on account of population. That has been con¬ 
ceded by Parliament. 

Q.~ Then in your representation of the 11th of August, in the meeting 
held at Amraoti there is a reference to unfair treatment as I might almost call 
it, in the ease of Berar in the matter of remission of land revenue or collection 
of taccavi loans. We have not gone into it, but what action has been taken 
in your Legislative Council ? Was any representation made ?—Members asked 
questions. If any resolution is moved there is no chance of its being carried. 

Q —In the Central Provinces conditions approximated famine conditions 
more than in Berar..—That is not what the people of Berar think. It is, after 
all, a matter of opinion. 

Q .—When the conditions are the same in both the parts. And even then sup¬ 
posing for the sake of argument this was the case. But even then the addition of 
three or four seats would not make much difference.—A larger group has better 
facilities than a smaller group. If I have a group of ten it will carry loss weight 
than a group of fifteen. 
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Q •—You are bound to be a minority.—T do not dispute that. That would be 
the'oase of every minority. That was the ease of the States. That was the case 
of the Muslims. They have been given weightage. 

Q -—You cannot place implicit confidence in tho power of the Governor to 
discharge his special responsibility ?—I do not think that would be adequate. 

Q -—Why not ?—His special responsibility is only with regard to expendi¬ 
ture. 

Q ‘—“ The safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ”—that is very 
wide.—Paragraph 2 ? 

Q -—Paragraph 2 relates to expenditure. But52 (1) (6) ought to cover it. Also 
it is emphasised there ; “ the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of tho mino¬ 
rities,’ 1 - -Would we bo considered as a minority ? 

Q •—Yes. Take a concrete instance. Supposing the Legislative Assembly of the 
future docidod that thoro should bo a Committee, apart from tho Public Services 
Commission, to examine the applications of candidates for public employment 
and they declined to have on that Committee any representative from Berar. I 
think that would be a case where the Governor would probably interfere.— 
The question is whether the Governor would like to interfere in that case. The 
Governor would be in an awkward position. 

Q -—There is the Governor’s responsibility for the safeguarding of the legitimate 
interests of the minorities including racial or religious communities for the members 
of which he has special responsibility..—Our case is neither racial nor religions.j 

Q •—The Instrument of Instructions to the Governor says : “ ..and 

those classes of the people committed to his charge who, wilether on account of 
the smallness of their number or their lack of educational or material advantages or 
from any other cause, cannot as yet fully rely for their welfare upon joint political 
action in the legislature, shall not suffer, or have reasonable cause to fear neglect 
Or oppression.”— (Mr. A ney .) When there is a specia l clause dealing with the question 
of Berar I think it would be proper to interpret 52 (l)as covering considerations 
excluding those of Berar. Those minorities dealt with, in 52 (1) would be something 
else than matters affecting Berar. 

Q -—Because in the following paragraph Beraris specifically mentioned, therefore 
it is excluded from the earlier paragraph ?—The territorial unit of Berar can bo 
considered only in 52 (2),— (Mr. Tam.be.) Berar would not be considered as an 
ifiterest of minority. 

Q. Assuming, for the sake of argument, that weightage should be given to 
Berar, then wo have to ask what weightage should be given.—We have suggested it, 

Q.' .You claim 33 seats. On a population basis it would be 22.—At present 

we have over 30 per cent. We get only a little more. 

The Hon'ble Mr. JvAlice Din Muhammad .—You claim 50 per cent. ?— (Mr. Kan- 
itlcar.) It is like this. There is a weightage given to Muslims throughout all the pro¬ 
vinces. There is no separate weightage for Berar Muslims or Central Provinces 
Muslims. The weightage of Muslims is weightage as a whole. According to popu¬ 
lation the Muslims are entitled to two seats in Berar and three in Central Pro¬ 
vinces. According to the proposals of the Government the Muslims should got 
six seats. So these seats which are included in the Berar quota do not come into 
Berar as a weightage to Berar. 

Q .—What is the general population excluding Muslims of Berar ?—32 
lakhs. 

Q .—The total population is about 155 lakhs; and excluding Muslims it is 148 
lakh—The total Central Provinces population given is 1501akhs. (Mr. Tambe.). 
The Central Provinces population is 120 lakhs: ours is 34. 

Q •—Excludi Muslims ?—The Muslim population is 3 lakhs in Berar. 
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Q .—And about 4 lakhs in Central Provinces.—Yes. 

Q ,—The general population is 148 ; 32 yours and 116 on the other side. 

The Chairman. —-In that population of the Central Provinces is included a very 
arge number of aborigines, about 13 lakhs.—Yes. 

Q .—Why do you suggest that they should be excluded from the calculation T— 
It is like this. There is a special provision for their representation ; there would be 
a nominated member representing them. In the circumstances it is a moot point 
whether in arriving at the population figure for the Central Provinces we should not 
exclude the backward tribes. 

Q .—Won’t any of that 1,350,000 be on the electoral rolls of any constituency ?— 
Government at least thought that there would be hardly any. That is what they 
wrote to the Franchise Committee. 

Q .—Suppose the backward tribes are to have an elected member to represent 
them. Those members of the backward tribes who live in other constituencies and 
have the franchise qualifications would be able, of course, to vote in those constituen¬ 
cies. , I, therefore, think that they must be included in the population for the purpose 
of calculation.—Whv tho advantage of that population should be given to others ? 
That is the point. 

Q. -Whether the Central Provinces should be allowed to include them in their 
population for the purpose of caculating the ratio ? - Yes, that is the point. They 
have got a separate seat and therefore they should not be includod again. That 
is giving them an undue advantage. 

Q. —There are 6 Muslim seats in Berar out of 14 ?—Yes. 

The flon’ble Mr. Justice. Din Muhammad.—1 have calculated like this : There 
are altogether 84 general seats which are to be distributed among tho 148 lakhs of 
population on population basis, and you being 32 lakhs would bo entitled to 18 
seats only. So instead of 18 you get 21 ; Muhammadans get their separate weightage 
as they get 6. So even on the Government calculation of 27 you are allowed a weight- 
age of 3.—According to Government calculation, on population basis Berar gets 22. 

Q .—Yes, but that includes Muslims. You yourself raised tho point that Muslims 
should be excluded from this calculation. If Berar is to get on population basis, it 
is entitled to 18 seats besides the seats for Muhammadans ; that is to say it is entitled 
to 24 seats, besides the additional seats for special interests. (Mr. Kanitlear.) That 
is not correct. 

Q .—The population of the province, excluding Muhammadans, is 148 lakhs, 
and Berar has a population of 32 lakhs excluding Muhammadans. So if 148 lakhs 
aro to get 84 scats, 32 lakhs will get 18 seats only. 

The Chairman. —You have been given, according to the Government scheme, 21 
seats. So you get by way of weightage 3 seats apart from the weightage given 
to the Muhammadans ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —You calculate it yourself.— 
(Mr. Tambe.) It comes to 18 and some fraction, or I should say 19. 

Q .—That fraction is insignificant. Instead of 18 you have been given 21.— 
You must take tho basic figuro to which we are entitled on the basis of popu- 
latiop, and then you should go on adding to it for the purpose of giving weightage, eto. 
This is a wrong way of dealing with the question. 

Q .—What is the basic figure on population basis?—If the non-Muhammdans 
are entitled to 18 seats on population basis and the Muslims to 2 seats, Berar should 
get only 20, but the Government’s calculationis 22. 

Q .—We have to work out the figures for ourselves : there is no need to refer to 
the figures supplied either by Government or by you . This is a calculation that you 
yourself had made a couple of minutes ago. You yourself wanted to exclude the 
Muhammadan population ?—If we inolude the Muhammadans, we should get 22 
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on population basis taking into account the population of the aboriginals. But 
if we exclude them from the Central Provinces, then we would be entitled to 24. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venhatasubba Rao. —You have unnecessarily introduced 
this element into this discussion. It is unnecessary for the purpose of your argu¬ 
ment to refer to the Muslim weightage. It will be sufficient if you confine yourself 
to the statement that you want more than what you are entitled to on the basis of 
population.— (Mr, Kanitkar.) We had to refer to it because there was a question 
as to the weightage we do get. 

The Chairman.—What weightage do you claim ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venhatasubba Rao. —I think you have unnecessarily in¬ 
troduced an element which ought not enter into this discussion at all.— (Mr. Tambe.) 
I submit that we have not done anything of that sort. 

Q ,—It would quite do if you confined yourself to stating how many seats you 
are entitled to. On what grounds weightage has been given to a particular com¬ 
munity and whether that weightage should be maintained or taken away are 
questions which are wholly outside the scope of the present enquiry. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —But the witness says that they are 
entitled to so much weightage. 

The Chairman.—I have never heard anything definite on that point from him. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —They claim 34.— (Mr. Tambe.) You 
must first arrive at the figure to which we are entitled on population basis, 
excluding the Muhammadans who are given special weightage. To this number 
should be added the number which we claim as a minoritv or as having special 
interest. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venhatasubba Rao. —The weightage given to 
Muhammadans both in the Central Provinces and Berar is a common factor and does 
not enter into this question at all. A certain weightage goes to Berar, a certain 
weightage to the Central Provinces on account of the general weightage that is 
given to Muhammadans as a whole. As I say, that is a common factor which need 
not he taken into consideration in deciding the question of the relative merits of 
the two parts of this province. 

The Chairman .— T do not gather that it is any part of your case that you want 
to have more weightage for the Muslim population of Berar ?—No. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venhatasubba Rao. —That is why the introduction of that 
matter has unnecessarily complicated the question and does not bring us nearer the 
solution.—I am sorry. 

Q .—I do not blame you. I only remarked that that seemed to complicate the 
position.—We are only explaining the figures. 

The Chairman. —Let us get back to my original question : What weightage do 
you claim ?—If you consider our ease to be analogous to that of federation, then 
we say that there is ’a standard fixed by the Government of India Act. 

Q .—What is the percentage that you derive from your association with the 
Government of India in its relations with the Federal Assembly ? —l/3rd—33 per 
cent. We want the same ratio in the provincial Assembly. In the Council of 
State the percentage is 40, but we do not want to claim that. 

Q .—And that would work out to what ?—37. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Including special interests, like 
labour, women, etc ?—Yes. 

Q .—And not one-third of the general seats alone ?—No. We will provide for 6 
Muslim seats. I have stated that in my letter. 
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The Chairman. —In your letter you state “ The claim for 33-3 per cent, is not 
muoh in excess of what it should have on old basis and is supported by considerations 
which have the sanction of Parliament.—Our claim of 37 includes all interests; we 
do not claim for any special interests or weightage for Muslims. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Where would you inolude the seats 
for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and the University 1 

A. —In the Central Provinces. 

The Chairman. —You do not count them as belonging to you ? You would 
not count the Anglo-Indians.—There is only one seat for them. 

Q .—_and the Europeans, although they are common to both ?—No. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Eao. —Therefore Government has made 
these seats indivisible ?—Yes. 

The Chairman. —What you really claim is that out of 98 seats, 33 should be 
given to you ?—Yes, Sir. 

The Chairman. —On the population basis you will bo entitled to 22.—Yes, if 
the aboriginals are excluded we will be entitled to more. 

The Chairman. —Well that is again 50 per cent.—I am afraid I have not worked 
that out. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —It is of course clearly 50 per cent, 
of the 98 territorial seats. You say you should get 1/3 of 98, but your due share 
is 22 including the Muslims. 

Mr. Aney. —When we claim 37 I am only putting it for the sake of argu¬ 
ment. We claim 6 Muhammadans. If you exclude Muhammadans and want 
us to fix the number we only get a quota of 31. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —You forget the fact that you 
will not get more than 22. On the one hand you include Muhammadans and on the 
other hand you want to exclude them. It comes to the same thing, that is, you 
claim 13 more. The weightage therefore comos to 50 per cent, even if you claim 
9 more seats, excluding Muhammadans.—It is 31, Sir. 

The Chairman. —I understand that is what you are asking for, t'.e., 50 per cent, 
woightage if the status quo is maintained. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —I think the present demand is 
less than 33. Is it not ? On the status quo argumont you will bo entitled to 
34 seats, but you are demanding only 33 ? 

The Chairman. —Are you not satisfied with regard to the representation of 
Muhammadans in Berar ?— (Mr. Qazi.) According to the population basis we 
are getting something less. Our contention is that if weightage is to be given to 
Berar, then one more seat is to be given. 

The Chairman. —I think it will do, Mr. Tambe. Thank you very much.— 
(Mr. Tambe.) On behalf of the deputation Sir, I thank you and the other 
members of the committee. 

6. Evidence of the Central Provinces Deputation consisting of— 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, Mr. Sitacharan Dube of Hoshangabad, Mr. D. T. Mangalmoorti, 
M.L.C. and Mr. Samiullah Khan, President of the Nagpur Municipality. 

Nagpur, 3rd December 1935. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. —Sir, I am very much obliged to the committee for giving 
us the opportunity of hearing the views of Berar deputation and so far it has simpli¬ 
fied the position of Central Provinces. 
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The Chairman. —Sir Hari Singh Gour, will you please tell us why you think no 
weightage should be given to Berar 1—(Sir Hari Singh Gour.) The whole policy 
underlying the argument of the claim of Berar and as reinforced by the deputa¬ 
tion here is that inspite of the Government of India Act, they want this com¬ 
mittee to treat Berar still as a unit of the federal Government. They regard 
Berar should bo on the analogy (they have plainly stated that fact) of federa¬ 
tion. Well Sir, the Government of India Act. 1935, is my reply. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has categorically refused to consider Berar in the light of anything 
less except as an integral part of the Central Provinces. Section 44 is very clear 
on the point. 

“ Whereas certain territory (in this Act referred to as Berar) is under the 
sovereignty of H. E. H the Nizam of Hyderabad is at the date of 
passing this Act by virtuo of certain agreement subsisting between 
His Majesty and His Exalted Highness administered together with 
the Central Provinces.” 

The need for protection has been generally stated and re-emphasized for the 
purpose of bringing into focus the Sim formula which of course you know, viz., the 
contention of Berar that she has been the milch cow of Central Provinces ; that was 
the grievance which they voiced before the Joint Select Committee, and therefore 
this clause 2 has been inserted and the Governor has been given special responsibility 
to deal with the people of Berar, fairly and squarely. Byt the point that we wish 
to reiterate and the point upon which I think the Government of India is our 
anchor-sheet is that the Central Provinces and Berar are henceforth to be treated 
as one province and Berar therefore is only one Commissioner’s division of the 
Central Provinces Government for the purpose of future provincial autonomy. 
But the Berar people seem to think otherwise. If it is a federal unit well perhaps 
they may ask for a seat in the federal assembly and supposing Berar is a part of 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s State, I do not think they can very well come before this commit¬ 
tee and say that because they are members of the federal Government, therefore, 
they should be given some 20 seats more in the G. P. Legislative Assembly. That 
is not the case. They cannot blow hot and cold at the same time. Either that 
they should be part of the Central Provinces Government or they should be the 
subjects of II. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad. If they are part of Central Provinces 
then they are only a division of the Central Provinces. If they are not, then 
their claim is untenable for any seat or weightage in the Central Provinces 
Legislative Assembly. 

Q. —Assuming that Berar is a part and parcel of the Central Provinces then 
you say that they are not entitled to any weightage ?—Yes, Sir. They are not 
entitled to any weightage. 

Q. —Even in view of its past history and the present representation in the 
present Legislative Council, you still think that they should not be given more 
seats ?—Well Sir, all these points were considered by the British Parliament 
when Berar asked for more weightage and special treatment. But now we 
see in the Government of India Act, 1935, that no such special weightage 
has been given. I do not understand how Berar can put forward a claim for 
more seats at this stage. First Berar wanted to be a federating unit, that was 
refused ; secondly they wanted special respresentation on the analogy of a federat¬ 
ing unit, that was also refused ; and now they come forward as it were by a 
side-door to ask this committee to give them exactly what the Government of 
India refused to give them. On the other hand the Government of India laid 
particular emphasis upon the point that Berar shall henceforth be treated as a 
part of Central Provinces and the two combined provinces shall be governed as 
one single province. We cannot go back now to the past history as the members 
of the committee know Sir, the conditions of ancient history with Central 
Provinces and Berar were different. Here is the Act of British Parliament, the 
Government of India Act of 1935. 

The Ilon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —You say that Berar is only a 
division of Central Provinces. Now the division of Chhattisgarh has not been 
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given adequate representation on the ground that it is backward. Then on that 
analogy why should not an enlightened division be given weightage ?—My answer 
to that Sir is, that so far as Chhattisgarh division particularly is concerned, I 
venture to submit that though it has a population of 51,31,000, it has been given 
only 26 seats. I consider it a grievance which I wish to voice on behalf of 
Chhattisgarh division. The curious history of the Government of India Act is that 
the more backward a country is, more weightage is given. Take the question of 
aboriginals. Take the depressed classes, take all these backward classes. That is 
the history of the Government of India Act. But when you deal with allocations 
of all seats in the various divisions of a province, because that division is backward, 
you do not give them any seat at all proportionately to the population. There 
is again the Nagpur division, Sir, with a population of 35,39,000 which has got 
only 24 seats. Jubbulpore division with a population of 33 lakhs has got only 
23 seats and Chhattisgarh division with 51,31,000 has got only 26 Beats. 
That I call an inequitable treatment. The more baokward a division is, the more 
encouragement it should get. 

The Chairman. —Of course (Dr. Sir Hari Singh Oour.) This leads to another 
logical conclusion. The better educated the people are in a division they make 
better members of Legislative Council, Is not it ?—No, Sir, I do not think it is so. 
My experience at any rate has just been the reverse. I am only illustrating that 
while there is only one principle underlying the Government of India Act of 1935, 
quite a different principle underlies the allocation of seats between the various 
divisions composing of Central Provinces and Berar. 

Q .-—Supposing you get back the five extra seats that have been given to Berar 
under Government proposals, will you hand them over to the Chhattisgarh ?—. 
No Sir, I will not hand them over to Chhattisgarh : but I will distribute them 
amongst the different divisions of the Central Provinces. 

Q. —But surely according to your argument the seats should go to 
Chattisgarh!—Well, Sir, if 1 were acting as an arbitrator I would certainly 
do that. But I am a practical man; I want to see that the local council 
does function well and get over the affair. Consequently I shall distribute them 
and I think the Central Provinces people have agreed about the manner of that 
distribution. 

Q.— Do I understand you correctly when I say that you disagree with the 
Government position that in view of the future change in the position of Berar 
it should get 27 seats 1 —We wish to register our emphatic protest against it, 
W e say that Berar is really entitled to 18 seats. Mr. Justice Din Muhammad has 
very clearly pointed out that on the population basis Berar is entitled to get 22 
seats and on the basis of voting strength still less. 

Q .-—Have you anything to say alout. the argument advanced by the 
Berar deputation that the qualification for franchise handicaps their voting 
strength i As you already know, their' contention is that owing to the exlcusion 
of tenancy rights in Berar and the fixation of the franchise qualification of the pay¬ 
ment of Rs. 2/- as rent a larger number of people have been enfranchised in the 
Central Provinces. What have you to say in reply to that point ?—In Berar a 
sub-tenant or lessee is enfranchised. We have pointed that out. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —In the case of Berar, tenancy 
rights have been excluded and in the definition of a tenant, a sub-tenant has been 
excluded.—A sub-tenant is excluded in the Central Provinces also. 

Q. —Yes, that is true; but tenancy rights have been included in the 
Central Provinces,—A tenant in Berar is a tenant but he is called an occupant. 
His rights are exactly the same as those of a tenant in the ryotwari settlement in 
the Central Provinces. It is only a change in the nomenclature. The only difference 
between the Central Provinces and Berar is that except in izara villages in Berar 
the revenue that a tenant pays goes directly to the state and the rent that a Central 
Provinces tenant pays filters through the channel of malguzar. 
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The Chairman .—And 50 per cent, of it is absorbed in the way !—Yes, a 
portion of it is absorbed. But otherwise there is no difference between them. 

Q .—So your contention is that in point of fact Beraris do not suffer ?—Yes, 

Q .—Do you admit Sir Hari Singh that a million and a quarter of the 
backward tribes go to swell the number of the Central Provinces population f 
If you exclude them, as you might possibly, on certain considerations one of them 
being that they are to bo represented by nomination, will not the ratio of Central 
Provinces population to the Berar population decrease ?—But the backward 
tribes are entitled to a vote in a general election. 

Q. —How many per million will get a vote ?—Well, that depends upon the 
organization of the Congress and other political bodies. During the last civil 
disobedience movement these aboriginals were always to, the front. 

Q. —But have they exercised a voto ?—If, they come to cut grass and 
firewood against the law, thoy will surely come to exercise the right of vote. 

Q .—Are many of them qualified ? Under what qualification will they 
come in ?—Under the Rs. 2/- rent qualification. Tho position is that under 
the Scheduled Districts Act certain tracts were doclared backward and they 
were excluded from the benefits of tho Montagu-Chelmsford Act. The policy of 
the Government of India now is to include all the people and there is no difference 
between the backward and advanced people. So far as the power of voting is 
concerned, anybody who pays Rs. 2/. must get a voto. 

Q. —But how many of that million and a quarter will actually be voters under 
the condition of paying Rs. 2/. as rent ?—I think the whole of the Mandla, 
Chhindwara, Chanda districts and the Seoni Sub-division—a very large number of 
people. {Mr. Duhe.) Practically the districts contain nothing but those people. 

Q. —Do they go in for settled cultivation ?— (Sir Hari Sinyh Qmir.) Yes. 
They are not nomads. They arc not people like the backward tribes in Bihar 
and Orissa who wander through jungles. These people have got lands, they 
have settled thero, they do not go from plaoo to place; and thore are malguzars 
amongst them. Here is my friend, a big malguzar, belonging to backward tribe. 
(Points to a gentleman behind him.) 

Q. —I do not say that we should do so, but supposing for the sake of 
argument that if wo exclude these aboriginal tribes from the population then 
our calculation shows that on population basis Berar would get 26 seats in¬ 
cluding the Muslims. Government proposes to give them 27 in view of its past 
history and its present position. Is this not one way of looking at the question ? 
These million and a quarter have already been given one seat by nomina¬ 
tion and, therefore, why should not the Central Provinces be deprived of the weigh- 
tage in population they get by the addition of these people ?—That would be 
hard lines on the Central Provinces because then the Central Provinces would 
be under-represented. I am afraid the Committee seem to think that the 
aboriginals and backward people are such as are nor likely to get into the legisla¬ 
ture. But that is not a fact. I am certain that they can enter the legislature 
through tho broad door of the general electorate. Many of them are zamindars ; 
they can form their constituencies. They have got their associations. 

Q .—Have you seen the recommendation of Government which states that 
they must be represented by nomination ? That is the proposal that comes to us 
from the Government of Central Provinces.—I know the Government proposal, 
and I know these people well. I think Government, when making that recom¬ 
mendation, had the hill tribes such as Bhils and Gonds in view. They are quite 
distinct from the backward tribes. I am not speaking about them. I am speaking 
about the backward tribes comprised within scheduled districts, that is to say the 
lamindari tribes which were excluded in the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. They 
are as civilized, and many of them are as advanced, as the rest of the province. 

Q. —Are they included in this one million and a quarter ?—I should say they 
are. My friend Mr, Mangalmoorti tells me that it was admitted in the Legislative 
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Council that they were included in the one million and a quarter. I may also 
point out that the aborigines are scattered over the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Q -—There are only sixty thousand in Berar. They are comparatively fewer 
in Berar.—That is so. I am not able to say what is the exact population of these 
real aborigines, but I think it would be very very small compared to the Gonds 
and the settled population. It includes zamindari tracts. 

Q. —You mean the settled tribes would be much larger in population than 
the real hill tribes ?—Very much larger. Of course I am not able to give the 
exact figures, but I think they are few compared to these settled people. Mr. 
Mangalmoorti tells me they will be about 1 to 9. This much I can say that their 
number is very very small compared to tbe settled people. And I must say that 
they were unjustly excluded in the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, and it is belated 
justice that they have been brought in and now enfranchised. 

Q .—Why is it in the present Legislative Council, Berar was given a relatively 
large number of seats ?—I submit the history of Berar’s representation is this. 
In 1902, Berar came to us from His Exalted Highness the Nizam. And you know. 
Sir Laurie, our mutual friend Sir Ali Imam came in and there was agitation going 
on for separation and rendition and an agitation started also from within. As 
Mr. Tam be admitted, they wanted separation under the present Act. It was for 
the purpose of placating the claims of Berar that they were not being justly treated. 
I think, they were given over-representation. I think that is the real history. 

Q. —The present weightage was given to them then ?—Yes,—And they kept it. 

Q .—Mr. Justice Din Muhammad refers back to the first question asked. 
Here you have the Nagpur division. Page 11 of the Appendices. It does 
strike one when you look at it. The number of general non-Muhammadan seats 
according to population the Nagpur division is entitled to, is 23. They have been 
given 23f. It means between them and Jubbulpore there is an extra seat. Jubbul- 
pore is given 23. Chhattisgarh is entitled to 32, it has been given 24. The first 
reply is doctrinaire. It is purely on democratic prinoipleH and I think it is right. 
Still it is made on the recommendation of this Provincial Delimitation Committee 
after careful consideration by tho local Government, and it seems to us obvious 
that it has to be given because a large number of aborigines are included in the 
tract. Berar is politically forward.—The Nagpur division is as equally enlightened 
as Berar. 

Q .—Marathi part ?—Yes. 

The, Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—Supposing wo say Central Provinces 
people are justified in saying that on the population basis Berar is not entitled 
to more than 22 seats and therefore tho extra weightage given to Berar should 
be taken away, how in the same breath will we bo justified in also saying that 
Chhattisgarh which, on a population basis, is entitled to 32 should be allotted only 
24 and that in tho case of that division a different criterion should bo employed 
in the matter of the allocation of seats ?—I should say that was a settlement 
arrived at between the local representatives. 

Q .—That would not be justifiable in one case to depend on the settlement 
arrivod at between certain members of the Committee while in tho other case 
to insist on population basis and take away irom Berar what has been allotted 
to it either by the Government or by the Delimitation Committee.—In your 
distinguished judicial career when plaintiff and defendant agree do they go back 
behind an agreement ? You see if people agree there is nothing more to be 
done. The same thing does not occur in the case of Berar. Consequently you 
Tiave to exercise your judgment. 

The Chairman. —I would like to say one thing before you go. Our idea in going 
round is to try and do what little we can to make the constitution acceptable to all 
parts and we feel therefore that if you can start it on an agreed plan it would lead 
to harmonious working of the constitution. We have not come to any conclusion 
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and I should like to say that we should much prefer if you even at this late hour 
meet the Berar people and come to some agreement. I think it Would be a very 
good omen for the future and you would start on very much better lines than if 
you force us to give an award. If you cannot come to an agreement we will have to 
give an award.—We are very much obliged to your friendly advice, and let 
me assure you so far as the Central Provinces people are concerned they have 
always been in a reasonable frame of mind and they are quite prepared to meet 
our friends from Berar in that spirit. But when our friends from Berar put forward 
an exaggerated claim then a settlement does not look very probable. All the same 
we do not want our pound of flesh. We are quite prepared to meet the just claims 
of Berar and to respect their sentiments, but there must be a limit beyond which 
we cannot possibly go. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—If you make an attempt to meet 
them half way you would certainly come to the figure which Government haB 
suggested.—A case I had the other day in the High Court. The complainant 
put forward a claim for Bs. 1,000 and came forward to say : “ if you give Ks. 500 
we shall be quits ”, I do not say that the whole claim is false, but when we have 
an exaggerated claim it is difficult to agree. 

The Chairman .—Our opinion is that some way should be found. We are not 
prepared to accept the position that the past has to be wiped out and that you 
should make a new start and deprive Berar of any weightage. We feel that some 
weightage should be given, but we should much prefer that the actual amount of 
weightage should come by agreement. You probably know just before a judgment 
is delivered the parties come to agreement. We should like something of that sort. 
As regards the Governor’s protective powers we said to the Delimitation Commitee, 
if you have got a house and there is combustible matter in it, it is all very well using 
those things to put out the fire, but it is much better to avoid having the combus¬ 
tible matter in the house.-—I am sure these words will go home to my friends 
from Berar who are listening to you, 

Q .—It will make a lot of difference for the future if you come to some 
agreement.—I quite see that. 

Q .—I thank you very much.—We are very much obliged to you for giving 
us this hearing. 


IV.—DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS BETWEEN ASSAM AND 
SURMA VALLEYS. 

Assam. 

7. Evidence of the Assam Valley (Muhammadan) deputation consisting of :— 

Sir Muhammad Saadulla (leader), Maulvi Wajid Ali, B.L., Joint Secretary, 
Anjuman Sabile Islamia, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Keramat Ali, M.L.C., 
Khan Sahib Maulvi Saiyidur Rahman, Ex-M.L.C., General Secretary, Assam 
Muslim Association, Maulvi Ruknuddin Ahmed, Ex-M.L.C., Maulvi Derajuddin 
Ahmed, Pleader, Maulvi Tayyebulla, B.Sc., B.L., Mr. F. A. Ahmed, Bar-at-Law, 
Mr. A. Nural Hague, B.L. and Maulvi Syed Abdur Rouf, B. L. 

Shillong, 28th October 1935. 

The Chairman. —I understand you all represent the Muslim community of 
the Assam Valley ?—( Sir Muhammad Saadulla).—Yes, Sir. 

Q .—What I understand you wish to apeak about is that the majority of the 
Assam Franchise Committee recommended that you should have 12 seats in the 
Lower House and that the Muhammadan community think that 13 seats should be 
allotted ?—Yes Sir. 
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Q.l Vhat about the Upper House ? What is your objection ?—.My principal 
objection is that Government is not following the principle of adult franchise in the 
distribution of seats. They have based it on the population basis and this is not 
just. I will advance only two out of many other reasons ; first, our area of six 
districts in the Assam Valley has a total square mileage of 19,546 ; as against that 
the two districts of the Surma Valley has a total mileage of 7,460 square miles, 
excluding the hills. The first point is the rate of increase of the Muslim population 
in the two Valleys. In 1907 the Muslim population in the Assam Valley was 
3,63,540 ; in 1921 the Muhammadan population was 5,94,981 ; in 1932 the popula¬ 
tion was 9,53,299; so the rate of increase between 1911 and 1932 in the Assam 
Valley was 63-8 per cent. 

Q. —Where are you getting your emigrants from ?—95 per cent, from Eastern 
Bengal, Mymensingh, Dacca, Comilla and these places. 

Q. —You would like us to infer that this rate of increase would be maintained, and 
even if lowered a little it would be 50 per cent.—Yes, Sir. One point which I would 
like to urge before you, Sir, is that in the present constitution we have got 4 seats but 
those were allocated on the basis of the population figures of 1911. The Southborough 
report appeared in 1919, butr they based their report on the population figures of 
1911. I would like to refer you to paragraph 12 (reads) “ In paragraph 83 of the 
Joint Report reference is made to the restricted nature of the existing franchise, 
and this is further illustrated by the statistics of the present number of electors given 
in the statistical summary of each province. Except in the case of Muhammadans 
in some provinces, the general population is represented only by a system of indirect 
election through members of municipal and district boards, ff our proposals are 
acoepted, a large number of electors will for the first time have an opportunity of 
choosing their representatives by direct election. We have endeavoured to adopt 
the district as the territorial area for constituencies ; it is a well recognised adminis¬ 
trative unit, with generally homogeneous interests, and affords the most convenient 
basis for the preparation of the electoral roll and the organization of electoral maohi* 
nery. We have departed from this principle in the case of oities with a large popula¬ 
tion, which have been recognised as separate constituencies. The am filer towns 
have usually been merged into the rural constituencies, and only where local cir¬ 
cumstances rendered such a course unsuitable have we grouped these towns into 
separate urban consitutueneies. It will bo observed that the amount of represen¬ 
tation given to urban constituencies is on a liberal basis as compared with their popu- 
tation, but here also we consider this to be justified by their superior standard of 
wealth and intelligence and by the larger interest evinced in political questions. 
The towns have, moreover, a more extended experience of the use of the franchise, 
since it has been more widely exercised in municipal than in rural local self-govern¬ 
ment. So far as practicable, we have endeavoured to provide at least one seat in 
each district; but it has been necessary to group districts together in order to form 
constituencies for the representation of communal minorities where their number* 
are small. As regards the allocation of seats, we have followed no single principle, 
but have endeavoured to allot seats proportionately to the importance of the con¬ 
stituency measured by a combination of factors such as population, estimated number 
of voters and other local conditions. In this matter we have, where practicable, 
followed closely the proposals made to us by the local Governments” , 

Q .—You have 4 seats for the Muslims of the Assam Valley; how many are 
allotted for the Surma Valley ?—Eight seats. 

Q. —Give me the population of the Surma Valley in 1911 ?—In 1911 it was 
16,22,988 ; in 1921 it was 16,06,880; in 1931 it was 18,00,000. What I am driving 
at is this that when this allocation was made under the present reforms 8 seats 
were given t > the Surma Valley for a population of 16 lakhs and we were just about 3} 
lakhs and were given 4 Seats. 

Q .—You are arguing that weightage was deliberately given to the Muslims in the 
Assam Valley; that if for 31 lakhs of electors you could be given 4 seats in 
1911 before the Southborough Committee report, we should try and maintain that 
number in proportion to the increased population ?—Yes, to a oertain extent. 
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Q .—What about the voting strength ?—That cannot be compared. As yon 
know it is different in the two valleys: in the Assam Valley it is direct under the 
Government and the lands are direct from landlord to tenant and the voting power 
is Rs. 7/8 on payment of land revenue ; whereas in Sylhet there is a chowkidari 
tax of 8 annas levied. 

Q .—You ask us to infer from that that there is naturally a much larger per¬ 
centage in the Surma valley than in the Assam valley ?—Yes. 

Q .—That argument has not appealed to us elsewhere because the man who pays 
as much as 8 annas as chowkidari tax may be a man of substance and as you know 
the chowkidari tax is not for assessment of land revenue but it is to meet the 
chowkidari system ; they have to aet so much money and spread it out; some pay 
Rs. 2/8. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—What are the actual figures of 
Voting strength under the different franchise qualifications t —That is in column 6. 

Q .—You have not calculated them ?—No, because the franchise qualification 
had not been supplied. 

Q .—You have 72 000 voters in the 6 districts of Assam Valley ? 

The Chairman .—How many seats do you think you would claim on those 
figures ?—In the Assam valley both the Hindus and the Muslims have been 
asking for 14 Muslim seats. This matter came up before the .Franchise 
Committee more than once and in their first report they recommended 13 
seats for Assam Valley by a majority, the 4 members hailing from the district of 
Sylhet opposing; non-official members, Hindu and Muslim members and the Depres¬ 
sed Class members, from the Assam Valley all supported it. That was the 1933 re¬ 
port. This matter came up before them again in 1935 and they Htuck to their original 
recommendation of 13 seats for Assam Valley; this time the non-official members 
remained neutral; even then it was carried by a majority. That is on top of page 4 
of the Franchise Committee report . 

Q. —Where were the seats to come from in the Surma Valley ?—Either from 
Habiganj or North Sylhet; that was Mr. Dawson’s recommendation on page 8 of his 
report. 

Q .—That was based on the population figure which has since been altered.—Yes, 

Q. —How do you arrive at the figure of 14 ?—You may remember that at the pre¬ 
sent constitution two big districts like Sibsagar and Lakhimpur combined send one 
member: it has been the policy of Government to nominate one member from the seat 
from which no representation has been obtained ; for example, in the 1923 election, 
when the joint constituency was represented by' Khan Bahadur Rahimutallah by 
election, the Government nominated one from Sibsagar District; similarly when our 
President Faznar Ali got in on the last election,—he conies from the Lakhimpur 
District, Khan Bahadur Rahimutallah was nominated by Government from the 
Sibsagar District. So Government has all along given representation either by 
nomination or election to both districts, but now the Muhammadan population is 
less than 80,000. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—Are there any such questions 
wherein a Mussalman of Surma Valley could not represent the Assam Valley?—Yes. 

Q .—Will you please illustrate your reply ?—The position here has been one of 
sharp jealousy between the two Valleys. I think you have noticed that the Provinoe 
consists of only two Valleys, and the Assam Valley range of hills run from Bengal to 
the borders of China ; there has been no point of contact, generally, between the 

two Valleys. 

Q. —Have you studied the figures ? I find that excluding the twelve miscella¬ 
neous seats, Assam Valley has been very favourably treated in the whole House. 
Even if there were any clash of interests, the Assamese will be very strong in the 
House.—Can you take that into account when you are laying down the principe 
upon whioh the seats are to be allotted ? 
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Q .—You say we should not take into account the population or the voting 
strength.—I say there should be no uniform principle. 

Q. —Do you soe that the Surma population is about double that of Assam and if 
you be entitled to twelve seats, they will be entitled to twentyfour.—That is 
according to Government calculation. 

Q. —That is the only calculation we have got to consider ?—You must take 
into consideration the present practice: according to the South borough 
Report 8 seats have been given for 781,000 male Muslim population of 
Surma Valley as against 4 seats allotted to the 189,000 male Muslims of 
Assam Valley; that means that one seat has been given for 47,250 male Muslims 
of Assam Valley as against 1 seat for 97,625 male Muslims of Surma Valley, if 
you follow the same principle on that line then the question of distribution merely 
on population basis will be un just. That is what I have been submitting. I quite 
soe that they have got a larger population, but I say our increase has been trem¬ 
endous. In the last 20 years the average increase, so far as Surma Valley is con¬ 
cerned, has been 7 per cent.; the increase in the Assam Valley is 60 per cent. 

Q. —-Then you will be entitled to increased representation ?—You must take that 
into consideration now; we want you to take the future into consideration and give 
us the benefit of the extra additions. 

Q. —If you follow that principle, how will it justify the addition of 
one seat only ?—We have been asking for 2 seats ; of course, the Franchise 
Committee recommended only 1 seat and since the Government proposal was pub¬ 
lished the matter was discussed in the local Legislative Council and that Council, 
inspito of the opposition of Government Members, carried an amendment that 13 
scats should be given the Assam Valley. The whole trouble lies in the fact that 
we have got two big districts and if you work on the population basis you will 
dis-enfranchise all the Muslims. 

The Chairman. —How do you mean dis-enfranchise ?—Mr. Justice Din 
Muhammad says that you have got to decide on the allocation of a population 
basis: I say that you dis-enfranchise Sibsagar and Lakhiinpur. 

Q. —Have you anything more to say ?—1 would liko to bring to the attention 
of this Committee the Lothian Report at page 143 of Volume I, paragraph 361. From 
that if you turn to the Government proposals you will find the Habiganj and other 
places are getting a seat for 99 square miles which is much less than the standard. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —They have laid down that 
the average number per seat should be 10,000. If you combine Habiganj and 
Nabigunj it will come to 16,000. As against that, your proposal comes to 6,000 per 
seat ?—Yes, Sir. 

The Chairman. —Your argument is this : the Muslims of the Assam Valley have 
boen treated generously in the past and they hope that it will be continued. You 
have pointed out that the developments in the Assam Valley arc very large and 
that has been going on for 30 years and will go on probably for another 30 years: 
that this Committee should take that into account as our proposals may be for 
another 30 or 50 years : that your population is sure to increase while that of the 
Surma Valley is not likely to increase to any great extent ?—Yes, Sir. 

Q. —As regards the Upper House 1 do not know if there is much to be said. I 
think we should all deplore it if this unfortunate jealousy was transferred to the 
very important Federal legislature of the Secretary of State ? —In the Upper House 
we get two out of six seats. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —What was the basis of this 
distribution ?—I don’t know. Tho Upper House came from Parliament although 
we did not want it here : the allocation was not done here. 

Q. —This is merely on population basis. 
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The Chairman. —To alter it we shall have to give you half and half f—That is 
what I have been submitting and that principle has been accepted by the 
Government. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Your contention is that this 
should be treated on the same basis as the Federal legislature ?—Yes, Sir. 

The Chairman .--The other side of tho picture is that you have been so gene¬ 
rously treated in tho Federal legislature, that you can afford to be generous in the 
othor House. Then there is the question of the chowkidari tax. There is also 
the payment of local rate : a man in the Assam Valley can get a vote if he pays 
8 annas local rate ?—The local rate at present fixed is one anna on the rupee, so 8 
annas means 8 rupees. There is no reduction on that. As you know this local rate 
had to be introduced for the non-revenue paying states. 

Q. —If a man pays a rent of Rs. 7^8 he gets a voto ?—Yes, Sir. There is one 
other point which T wish to bring forward with great diffidence, and that is for the 
Upper House the system of single transferable vote for tho Assembly. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —That will give you one clear 
soat ?—That is doubtful. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —No. Out of 34, if you give first 
preference to one of your members, you are sure to return one, whereas if you put 
up two candidates you cannot return a single member. The election is to be by a 
single transferable vote. Of course if tho Assamese don't care for the interests of 
the valley, they run the risk of losing tho soat?—So long not a single Muslim from 
the Assam Valley has been able to secure selection to the Assembly or the Council 
of State. 

The Chairman. —Assuming they all vote honestly and fill up the ballot papers 
correctly, you are sure to get one Boat in the Federal Assembly. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —If you fight among yourselves, you 
are bound to lose it—What I was going to submit is whether undor tho law 
any reservation could bo made ; in every other legislature reservation has been 
made by tho Government. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —We cannot amend tho schedule. 


Evidence of a Deputation from the Assam Association Consisting of— 

Srijut G. N, Bardaloi (Leader), Srijut J. A". Hama, Mr. F. Ahmed and Srijut 
liajani Goswami werethen examined. 

The Chairman. —The points you come about, 1 take it, are the representations 
made in items 40, 41 and 43 in which you claim that tho Assam Valley sl.culd get 
more soats than have been allotted by the Government. Just tell us exactly what 
you think you ought to get and why ? (Srijut G. N. Bardaloi.) —W’o represent 
the Assam Association which is a political body which represents all interests. In 
tendering our evidence on behalf of the Assam Association we arc representing 
all interests. We shall also speak a word or two with regard to othor matters. 
Our first proposition is in regard to tho allotment of two more scats under certain 
calculations, and it comes to three under certain other calculations, including 
general; that is 31 and 8 or 31 and 9. The Government proposal was arrived at 
under Mr. Dawson's calculations. That calculation was mainly based on, I suppose, 
calculation of the population by excluding the Mitir Hills and tea garden coolies; 
and so far as Surma Valley is concerned excluding tho Cachar hills and tea garden 
coolies. Ho has not taken into account the depressed classes ; he takcs4he fixed 
classes into account, and again on tho population basis he has allotted the depressed 
classes 5 seats for Surma Valley and two seats for Assam Valley. 

Q .—That was altered from 4 to 3.—Yes; we say that is wrong. A 
general constituency means depressed classos, so what ho ought to have done 
was to have taken tho general population as a whole and thon allotted seats and 
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then when the seats were allotted to have given the depressed classes seats 
according to their numerical strength. The reason is that after all the scheduled 
classes belong to the general constituency, they are part and parcel of the general 
Hindu population. So far as the general Hindu population is concerned reserva¬ 
tion comes later on but the Hindu population must be taken as a whole and then 
after that there may be calculation according to the population of the depressed 
classes. 

Q .—The whole thing comes to this ; we have not been given reliable figures 
to show the population ; we have had various figures given to us and we hope to get 
the correct figures ourselves.—We have taken the figures of the last census report; 
according to it we find the general population including reserved and unreserved 
comes to 40,85,000 in the two valleys; then wc have 29,47,000 as the population for 
the Assam Valley and 11,36,000 as the Surma Valley population. 

Q. —Have you included the backward tribes in this ?—Yes, their population 
is 2,12,000. Now there is one submission to be made in this connection : all these 
backward tribos form part of tho general population. 

The Hon’bleMr.,Justice VenkatasubbaRao. —They don’t. 1 Under the Govern* 
mentof Tndia Act they are not to bo entered in the general constituencies. That is 
true where there are reserved seats but not where there are no reserved seats. 

Q. —Therefore we have given those backward tribes reserved seats ?—Even 
in that case wo should get 33 seats. 

2^e Chairman. -Dative out tho scheduled castes : taking it on tho figures it is 
roughly 27,00,000 or if you say that is not fair make it 28,00,000 and you have 
11,00,000 on the other side.—If tho scheduled classes are oxeluded the number 
will be greater. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —You yourself say that your 
population excluding tea coolies and Mikir hills comes to 26,65,000. It must mean 
27 on ono sido and 11 on the other. You have boon given 29. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Ve.nkatasubba Mao. —I will put your argument like this. 
What you say is that for the purpose of allocation of seats between the two Valleys 
take into consideration the scheduled castes. There are 26 in the Assam Valley 
and 11 in the Surma Valley. If there are 37 to be allotted they should be 
■divided in the proportion of 26 for the Assam Valley and 11 for the Surma Valley. 
Now the total is 47. That gives for the Assam Valley 33 seats. It now gets 29-f 3 
or 32. So your argument comes to this : you want one more seat ? 

The Chairman. —They have asked for three seats.—You should tako into 
account the Christians also. If you do not take them into account our calculation 
will give us 34 seats. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —How can it be? If you exclude 
the Indian Christians, then your number must also go down ? 

The Chairman. —How many Indian Christians are there in the Assam Valley 
65,000? The total I find is 70,000.—Yes, that is the figure given. 

The. Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Supposing you exclude the 
Indian Christian number from both Valleys. Take first the Assam Valley, then 
what is your figure ?—The figure that I gave is excluding the Indian Christians. 

Q .—You were just asking us to exclude their number. If they had already 
been excluded why introduce these complications ? Well then the position 
is this: on the population basis including the scheduled castes people your conten¬ 
tion is that Assam Valley is entitled to 33 Beats and the Surma Valley to 14 seats. 
How do you say that the three scheduled caste seats should be distributed ?—Our 
position has always been 3 seats for the Surma Valley and 4 for the Assam Valley. 
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The Chairman .—Is that or is that not baaed on population ?—It may not 
be strictly on the basis of population. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao *—Then the position comes to thiB: 
on the population basis you get one seat extra on your calculation and what 
happens when you come to the scheduled castes ? The net result is no change. 
You get 2-17 so far as the scheduled castes are concerned and 4*83 for the 
other valley ?—You will have to exclude the Nath community. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Yes, we have done it already. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Jiao. —If 33 seats are to be given for 
the Assam Valley then that would include the general Hindu constituency plus 
scheduled caste. Could you tell us how many there would be in each ?—That 
you will have to calculate by excluding the scheduled castes. 

The Chairman. —We began by suggesting that they should be excludod but 
you wanted that they should be taken into account. Now you want to go back on. 
that and exclude them ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Now will you tell me this: 
on your calculation 33 seats are to be allotted to the Assam Valley. These scats 
are made up of general Hindu seats and scheduled castes seats. How many would 
you put down for scheduled castes and how many for the general Hindu ?—3 
and 30. 

Q .—On what basis do you give that 3 ?—Special claim. 

The Chairman. —Then on the population basis you have no claim*?—-That 
may be so. Wo may be entitled to get extra seats by the inclusion of the 
tribal area and all that. But we wanted to show that by other figures how that 
figure is arrived. If wo exclude then we get 3 extra seats. If we include and go¬ 
by Mr. Dawson’s figures. 

Q -—In allotting seats we have to take into consideration population, voting 
strength, area, the present existing system, boundaries for administration purposes- 
and so on. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Take the population basis for 
allocating seats. Then for the general Hindu population would you not be more 
logical if you took the entire population ? What would be the result ? We 
have not got that figure. 

Q .—On the population basis Assam Valley would fare worse. Arid on the 
basis of area it fares better. We have heard the Muhammadan point of view 
from the Assam Valley and each of you claim to represent the Valley. From 
the general Hindu point of view each one has put forward a diametrically 
opposite view.—The Muhammadans are in a minority and they are entitled to- 
get some weight-age. 

Q .—Would you be satisfied if the number is increased in the Assam- 
Valley by being given one more seat to the Muhammadans ? One point that 
strikes us is that in Assam the conflict seems to be as between one Valley and 
another and not as between one community and another. The Hindus and 
Muhammadans are acting in harmony. 

The Chairman. —If the Muhammadans in the Assam Valley are to be given 
weightage because they are in a minority why not the Hindus of the Surma Valley ? 

I suppose they have been given weightage. As a matter of fact it is just for the 
purpose of harmonising the working that Mr. Dawson brought about his proposals. 
If we take tho whole Hindus and Muhammadans on the population basis, we axe 
entitled to 3 more seats. 

Q .—We shall be able to get the right figures from Mr. Mullan and we shall 
examine the question fully.—In this connection, Sir, we want to place before your 
consideration the fact that our stake in the administration is more than that of 
the Surma Valley. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —We are not going to take 
that as an element ?—It has got to be noted. 

Q .—We won’t consider that.—There is]another matter I would like to submit. 
That is in regard to the voting strength. That is not a proper basis to take. 

Q. —If that is going to be the basis then the verdict must be against you. 
But your contention is that voting strength should not be the criterion as the 
franchise is arbitrary ?—Yes. If that is accepted then I have nothing to say on 
that. 

The Chairman. —We have heard that argument urged before us. 

8. Evidence of the Surma Valley deputation consisting of 

Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Datta, Babu Oirindra Kumar Dev and Babu 
B. Bhattacharjee, Secretary, Sylhet Hindu Sahha, Babu Chain Chandra Datta, 
Pleader, Shillong, Babu Oopindra Ball Dass Chaudhury, M. L. C., Habiganj, Maulvi 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, M. L. A., Mr. Abdus Sattar, Pleader, Shillong, and 
Mr. Abdul Hannan Chaudhury. 

Dated, Shillong, the 29th October 1935. 

The Chairman. —We have got, I understand, three lots of witnesses from the 
Surma Valley. The first we propose to examine will be the Sylhet Hindu Sabha led 
by Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Dutta. I think the best way, as our time is limited, 
is for the members of this Committee to ask certain questions. By this moans we will 
get through the work quicker. We do not want you to state your case because 
you have already given us a printed statement and in addition to that we have 
your supplementary statement. We have read them and I and my colleagues will 
put certain questions.— (Rai Bohadur S. C. Dutta) —Besides what we have stated 
in the printed statements and the supplementary statement, we Bhall want to say 
something and that is with reference to the last paragraph of our supplementary 
statement. There we refer to the principle of the distribution of seats. Our main 
contentions are that we are entitled to two more general unreserved seats. 

Q. —There are 40 plus 7 reserved seats available for distribution. You say that 
the distribution should be according to the total general population including sche¬ 
duled castes.—That is as regards 4fi. What I want to do is to extend the proposals 
in the last paragraph of the supplementary s tatcment. It is reasonable that when 
the second seats are ordered for the benefit of certain oastes-they may be distribut¬ 
ed according to their castes. If these 7 seats arc distributed in that way they will 
be properly distributed. 

Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —“For the Surma Valley you have been allotted 
15 seats by the Government scheme. How many do you want ? We want 13 un¬ 
reserved seats. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —You mean 17 7—Yes. 

The Hon’ble Mr Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —With reference to the figures furnish¬ 
ed I will ask you one question. The general population of the Assam Valley is 27 
lakhs odd. I want you not to question the figures ; they have been compiled we 
understand with a good deal of care—have reason to point out that this is a 
variable figure. 

Q ..—That may be a point to raise on both sides. Let us start with certain data 
not liable to be challenged?—There is one thing [ should like to mention,—really 
the non-Moslem population in Assam Valley is 29 lakhs. 

The Chairman. —I think it is better to tell you that the Committee—the three of 
us—have definitely made up our minds that for the purpose of delimiting these consti¬ 
tuencies we are going to take these figures. We are going to take it that the general 
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population of the Assam Valley exclude stating the garden population, and excluding 
the backward tribes and Indian Christians, taking it roughly, it is 27 lakhs : we are 
taking the general population of the Surma Valley on the same principle, roughly 
again, at 11 lakhs. Will you base your arguments on those figures ?—I only wish 
to explain my position that these 27 lakhs is not a fast figure ; it is variable. There 
are over 5 lakhs of backward tribe which roust be deducted from 29 lakhs of non- 
Muhammadans. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —There is no use going upon that foot¬ 
ing. Some of the backward tribes have been given a constituency and they muBt 
be deducted from the general population. But those backward tribes not so 
included must go into the general population ; therefore 27 lakhs is the correct 
figure. Let us proceed with 27 lakhs and 11 lakhs as being the population, 
including the scheduled castes. The seats that should be allotted to Assam Valley 
should then be 3.1 and to Surma Valloy 47 minus 33 that is 14 t —and a 
fraction. You arc taking 40 and 7 together ? 

Q- —Yes. Government has now allotted 32 to Assam Valley and 15 to Surma 
Valley. They have given you ono more seat on the basis of population than you 
are entitled to; what is your complaint?—My complaint is that the distribution 
should be made separately as regards the 40 and the 7 seatB. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.- Have you studied the figures ? If 
that is made separately, you will lose two moro seats.—The principle I urge is that 
in the distribution of 46 all the population should be taken into consideration. 

The If on'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Whether you exclude the population 
or include it, the result is the same ?—I say the position of the scheduled castes 
and the other castes arc the same. The scheduled castes are not only entitled to 
vote but they are entitled to claim additional scats more than the reserved seats, 
and therefore we say in dividing 46 the total population should be taken into 
consideration. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.— That is the first principle you 
want to lay clown. We will consider that.—The next point is, if there is to be dis¬ 
tribution of all the 47 seats together, then we claim in distributing both reserved 
seats and unreserved seats the same principle should be adopted. 

The Chairman. —That means to say you will get perhaps one seat less on the 
general seats and one more perhaps for the reserved seats. You say if you take 
the scheduled castes according to their population. Surma Valley should get 5 out 

■of 7 and Assam Valley 2 seats. To apply the same principle to the 40 seats- 

(interruption).—The same principle cannot be applied to the 40 seats. 

Q •—Then we have got your point and there is nothing more to urge.—We say 
that according to the total population we should get 12 unreserved seats, 

Q .—What population, 27 and 11 ?—Yes, Sir. 28-3 and 11-7. 

The Hon'ble. Mr. Justice Din Muhamntad. —Your point is this ; for 38 lakhB there 
are 40 seats allotted ; for 11 lakhs you will be entitled to 11-7, and the other valley 
will be entitled to 28*3 ?—Yes, Sir. 

The Chairman. —I think we have heard enough. We will not trouble you 
further about the population. Have you any further points ?—I am urging that 7 
should he distributed on one principle and 40 on another principle. 

The Hon ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —We understand your case very 

well. 

The Chairman. —I want you to consider this : would it be better to have multiple 
constituencies in the Surma Valley so that you should include in one district all the 
scheduled castes. Taking Svlhet, for instance ; at present the idea is that there 
■should be two constituencies and in one of them there would be a scheduled caste 
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seat; in Karimgunj there would be two seats and one reserved for scheduled castes. 
Would it be better that the whole of Karimgunj should be one constituency having 
one scheduled seat for the whole of the castes ? You do away with rotation ; and 
the same would apply to Habigunj. Would it be administratively or from the 
candidates point of view impossible to make the whole sub-division of Habigunj 
one constituency with two seats general and one seat reserved ; that is to say a 
multiple constituency with three seats, every voter getting three votes ?—That 
would perhaps be unmanageable, but I would prefer that to the present arrange¬ 
ment. 

Q .—The approximate number of voters for the whole of Habigunj would 
be 36,000 and out of those about 13,000 would be scheduled castes. Then you 
would have your general constituency for Habigunj at 36,000 excluding 13,000 
which leaves 23,000 general voters and 13,000 scheduled castes. You would havo 2 
general candidates, a panel of 4 for scheduled castes. The disadvantage, of course, 
is the size of the constituency and the trouble of oanvassing and so on. The 
troublo is if you bring all the scheduled castes and give them three votes and allow 
them to distribute as they like the scheduled castes would have the say and vice 
versa. And of course, it applies, again, to Sunamgunj. At present there is only 
one reserved seat. What we prefer would be to have permanent reserved seats. 
We don’t like the system of rotation ; and then we want to get as many scheduled 
castes on the register as is possible who would exercise their rights, and it has been 
suggested that there might be these multiple constituencies.—Habigunj has-been 
divided into two equal parts ; if permanency is given to one side then one side will 
get two members and the other one member. 

Q .—That is why I am putting up this suggestion of having a multiple constitu¬ 
ency.—I have made another alternative suggestion that the sub-division should be 
divided in such a way that one part should include one-third of the population and 
the other part two-thirds of tho population. 

Q. —In Karimgunj how many scheduled uasto voters are there ?— (Bobu Cham 
Chandra Ihitla) 9,000. That is in oolumn 7. It is No. 1 Constituency. 

Q .—I suppose there aro a good many scheduled voters in Sunamganj. If you 
combine that you will get 29,000. That is not considered, generally, to be too big. 
—In Tipperah it is 28 lakhs ; they have got one general seat and one reserved seat. 

Q .—What is the voting strength there ?—It would be more than Habigunj, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —You may be mistaken; a sub¬ 
division cannot have 28 lakhs population.—Yes, 28 lakhs and that district area 
would be about the same as Sylhet. In the adjacent Mymensingh district the popula¬ 
tion is ?6 lakhs; they have got two general seats and 2 depressed seats in Mymensingh? 
—( Rai Bahadur S. C. Dutta) We have submitted some alternatives as regards the 
distribution of reservod seats on the understanding that there would be no rotation. 
If there is no rotation we have given one suggestion ; but also the entire sub division 
may be made a multiple member constituency; then we have also something to 
say as to the distribution of 12 seats in Sylhet. I have made the calculation that 
deducting labour the total population is about 90 lakhs and divided into 12 that 
will give 70,000 or more population for one member: that would be: Habigunj a 
little below 3 : South Sylhet a little above two : Sunamganj a little above 2J. 

The Chairman. —If you take the figure of 80,000 ?—Yes, Sir. 

Q .—You first of all assume when you deduct the tea garden population that 
the Sylhet district population is 9 lakhs ?—Yes. 

Q. —I think we better add up the population which is given here ? In column 
5 the labour population has not been deducted. 

Q .—You want to exolude the Tea garden population ?—Yes. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao .—If you want to exclude tea garden 
labour from each district then you must get those figures. It is a question of 
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allocating seats to each of the constituencies ; that being so, we must have the 
figures which we have not. May I ask what is the proposal you make 1 Take a 
seat from where and give it where ? We are going to give up rotation. Then 
without an additional seat we oannot solve the problem. We want a seat by 
weightage. 

Q ,—Supposing you don’t get that additional seat, what is your proposal ?—Then 
I have no proposal. I see the injustice of it according to my calculation. 

The Chairman. —If you come to us and tell us that Sylhet Sadar is over-repre¬ 
sented and that they should only have one seat ?—(interruption).—That is not my 
view. 

Q .—You don’t suggest that 1 —No, Sir. 

Q .—Then there is no good discussing it unless you are prepared to put up some 
concrete proposal. What I gather from you is that your Committee have not con¬ 
sidered the question of the multiple constituency. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao. —You have understood the Chair¬ 
man’s suggestion. That is Karimganj has 2 unreserved seats and one reserved ; 
and one seat has been given to constituency No. 1; instead of that the suggestion 
is to combine both constituencies into one,—a multi-member constituency and give 
it 3 soats of which one is reserved ?—That will meet one of our objections. 

Q .—You approve of it ?—Yes, we approve of it. 


Evidence of Babu Charu Chunder Dulta , Pleader of Shillong was then taken. 

The Chairman. —What do you wish to say ?— (Babu Charu Chunder Dulta.) 
With regard to the population Rai Bahadur S. C. Dutta has traversed that ground 
and I do not proposo to go over it. With regard to the voting strength, I have sub¬ 
mitted that Surma Valley is entitled to one more soat on the voting strength. With 
regard to the depressed classes, on the population basis, they are entitled to one 
more seat. As regards the multiple constituency I entirely agree. With regard to 
Shillong, the reforms were introduced in 1912—(interruption). 

Q .—What has Shillong got to do with the Surma Valiev 1 —That is a point I 
have referred to in my memorandum. I want to submit to you that Shillong has 
been an urban constituency since the reforms have been in existence. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao. —If you want to make Shillong an 
urban constituency are you going to allot it one seat ?—Yes. 

Q. —For a population of 21,000 you want to have one seat, whereas the basis 
of the calculation is for a population of one lakh one seat is being allotted. How 
can you get one seat for Shillong ? -You will find from this paper that 58,000 has 
got one seat. 

Q .—That does not make your argument good.—It is reasonable from this report. 
Here 14,000 Muhummadans have got one seat. (I am referring to page 5 of the 
proposals.) 

The Chairman. —Do you want us to take one seat away from Assam Valley and 
give it to Shillong ?—Yes. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Which community will surrendor 
that extra urban seat 1 —No body will surrender a seat. 

The Chairman. —Your case is that in the Assam Valley some seats are given 
to comparatively small populations ? That is in the case of Muslims ?—Yes. 

Q. —Yet you are talking of a general urban seat ?—Yes, Sir. 

Q. —That is quite different. I don’t think that argument holds water. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Venlcatasubba Bao. —There is not one constituency in 
the Assam Valley where for a population of 40,000 a seat has been allotted. I don’t 
think we can admit that at all. An urban seat for Shillong is absolutely inadmissible. 
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V.—SCHEDULED CASTES. 

Madras. 

Memorandum, dated the 4th September 1935j of M.R.Ry. J. Sivashanmugam 
Pillai, M.A., Municipal Councillor, Nungambakam, Madras. 

The Delimitation Committee has recommended single-member constituencies 
in general and dual-member constituencies wherever a seat for the depressed classes 
is to be reserved. Further in these dual-member constituencies cumulative system of 
voting has been recommended. This system is better and more advantageous from 
the point of view of the depressed classes than the distributive Bystem of voting and 
the single non-transferable vote. 

But Government curiously “ did not accept the recommendation that the cumul- 
lative system of voting should be adopted in two-member constituencies. They 
prefer the single non-transferable vote ”, 

The signatories to the minute of dissent say “ the cumulative vote will in our 
opinion, aggravate the communal tendency as each group or sub-community is 
likely to plump all votes for its own caste candidate. There is no need for pro¬ 
tection by a cumulative vote in the case of the scheduled castes to whom seats are 
reserved ”. 

The signatories seem to think that the cumulative vote would perpetuate caste 
system. Under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms we have the system of distribu¬ 
tive voting. Those of us who were present during the time of counting of votes in 
the last two general elections know what had happened in the elections. In the City 
of Madras each voter can vote for four candidates (as there are four seatB) but some 
candidates received single votes. The Jludaliyar candidate who contested the 
election in the last general election received about one thousand single votes, that is, 
the Mudaliyar voters instead of giving votes to four candidates gave one vote to 
their caste candidate and abstained from voting to others. So also the Arya 
Vaisya voters and the Nayudu voters. In the first general election which was held 
under the present reforms, this system of giving single vote was very palpable. In it 
two Brahmans contested the election and at that time the non-Brahman party’s 
influence was at its height. The Brahman voters instead of exercising four votes 
gave only two votes to their castemen and abstained from giving to other candidates. 
If they had not done it the Brahman candidates would not have succeeded. 
Further seats being reserved for non-Brahmans, the Brahman candidates and their 
workers actually told the voters that they should vote for them alone, and whether 
they voted for non-Brahman candidates or not the non-Brahman candidates would 
succeed to the extent of the reserved seats. This practice of giving single vote iB 
seen more among enlightened and educated voters than among ignorant voters. 
I write this to inform those critics who think that cumulative system of voting will 
perpetuate caste system and “ aggravate the cummunal tendency as each group or 
sub-community is likely to plump all votes for its own caste candidate”. I wish 
to inform the critics that as long as caste system exists whether cumulative voting 
or distributive voting or single voting is introduced this mentality of giving votes to 
their own caste men will exist. This mentality is not the cause of the method 
or system of voting introduced but it is the effect or the result of the caste system 
itself. So in order to remove this mentality, everybody should strike at the cause, 
namely, the caste system. Now I think I have exploded the idea that the cumu¬ 
lative system voting will create communal tendency. 

The second argument adduced against it is “ that there is no need for protection 
by a cumulative vote in the case of the scheduled castes to whom seats are 
reserved 

No doubt seats are reserved for the depressed classes and thirty depressed class 
men will sit in the new reformed council. But the thing is, whether the thirty de¬ 
pressed class men would be those who possess the full confidence of the depressed 
class voters. The depressed class voters even after ten per cent, of their population 
is enfranchised (as is recommended by the Lothian Committee) form a microscopic 
minority in the caste Hindu voters. In the City of Madras about seven thousands 
of the depressed classes and about eighty thousands of caste-Hindus are enfranchiaee, 
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so the proportion is, that out of 87 Hindu voters seven are depressed olasaes. The 
power or the voioe or the influence of the depressed class voters on the depressed class 
candidates will be negligible if cumulative voting is not granted. 

Now comos the question, what about the primary election ? I say tho primary 
eleotion is a farce. The panel is so wide—I mean four being the panel—that in no 
constituency tho primary election will take place. If five candidates or more than 
five compete for a single seat the primary election will take place. Even 
among the caste Hindus who are stronger in wealth and education than the de¬ 
pressed classes we don't see five candidates fighting for a single seat. So far, no¬ 
where in India have we seen this phenomenon. In the last general election about 
nine candidates contested the four seats in the City of Madras. Further after the 
success in tho primary election the depressed class candidates have to face a joint 
eleotion. In the joint election tho parties in India will set up their caste Hindu 
candidates. If success is necessary and if the depressed class candidate has an 
opponent he will have to identify himself with a party and join hands with a caste 
Hindu candidate and face the election. Without joining or identifying with a party 
it is impossible to succeed in a joint election. As far as this Presidency is concerned 
we have two prominent parties. For the sake of argument if we admit that a 
primary olection will take place, then also, all the four successful candidates cannot 
fight the joint election. Only two can face the joint election, owing to the reasons 
1 have mentioned above. So the primary election will not take place and it is a farce, 
and the depressed class candidates will havo to face directly the joint election. 

As the primary election boiug a farce and as the depressed class voters form a 
miorosoopio minority if cumulative system of voting is not introduced and if dis¬ 
tributive system is introduced, it is impossible for the depressed class candidates 
who possess the confidence of the depressed class voters to succeed. I wish to draw 
the attention of the Committee that prominent politicians of the Congress and the 
Justice have announced their intention to set up depressed class candidates as their 
party candidates for tho reserved seats. In the face of this announcement if the 
Government desires to see that tho power and the influence of the depressed class 
voters is to be folt by the depressed class candidates it should do away with the 
distributive system of voting and introduce cumulative system of voting. 

Secondly, tho reason why I prefer cumulative vote is that it giveB protection to 
sub-oommunities. For instance, the Arya Vaisya community. 

Some think that as soon as cumulative vote is introduced tho voters would rush 
to polling booths and plump their votes on a single candidate. But it is not the 
case. Only when a sub-community comes to know that other castes won’t voto for 
the candidate belonging to that community then tho voters of that community 
may plump their votes on its candidate. For instance, if an Arya Vaisya candidate 
is opposed by candidates belonging to other castes and if voters are prejudiced against 
the Arya Vaisya candidate simply because he belongs to that casto, then the Arya 
Vaisya voters may plump their votes on their caste candidate. 1 have mentioned 
a similar case which took place in the first election under tho Montagu-Ohelmsford 
Reforms. For instance during tho first general election the anti-Brahman feeling 
was prevalent in this city then tho Brahman voters gave single vote to their caste 
candidates. Brahmans being enlightened and educated people they havo done 
this and this cannot be copied by othor castes who are not onlightened. For them 
only cumulative voting will give protection and voters who are not educated will 
understand it more clearly than other forms of voting. 

Now comes the question whether this protection cannot be achieved by the 
single non-transferablo vote. It can be achieved but the cumulative vote is more 
demooratio than tho single non-transferable vote. 

Further the cumulative system is not against the spirit of the Poona Pact. 

In the oumulativo system of voting the good olements or good points found in 
the distributive system and the single non-transferable voting system are soen and it 
eliminates tho bad points seen in the distributive and the single non-transferable 
voting systems. In Bhort cumulative vote gives more liberty than the other two 
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systems. For, if cumulative system is adopted a voter is at liberty either to dis¬ 
tribute his votes, as he likes, or to give single voto to his favourite candidate or to 
plump his votes to his favourite candidate. 

Though I favour cumulative system of voting I am not against single non- 
transferable vote. If cumulative vote does not find favour with the Government 
the depressed classes prefer single non-transferable vote. 

But the depressed classes are against the distributive system of voting for it 
won’t holp them much to bring to the legislature men who possess their confidence. 
Mr. M. C. Rajah in his memorandum, a translation of which has been published in the 
Tamil Nadu, says that the single non-transferable vote will not be clear to the de¬ 
pressed classes. But his opinion is not a fact. Further be is of opinion that if single 
non-transferable vote is given then the caste Hindu landlords would ask the depressed 
classes to cast their votes in favour of ‘ non-dopressed class candidates’. Mr. Rajah 
has let the cat out of the bag. It is this influence of the caste-Hindu landlords over 
the depressed classes that made the depressed classes of this Presidency as a whole 
to demand ‘ separate electorate ’ and to oppose the Poona Paot. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah has forgotten that seats are reserved for the depressed classes. 
The competition is not between the depressed class candidates and the caste-Hindu 
candidates but between candidates belonging to the depressed class itself ; so as 
regards reservod scats, votes secured by the oaste-Hindu candidates won’t affect 
the depressed class candidates in any way. Whether the people give votes to the 
depressed class candidates or not, thirty depressed class members will sit in the 
legislature. 

Secondly, it is in the distributive system of voting that the influence of the 
oaste-Hindu landlords will be greater. During the first election under tho Montagu- 
Chelsmford Reforms the Brahman candidates and their workers went from house 
to house in this City and told the non-Brahman voters as two seats being reserved 
for non-Brahmans, two non-Brahmans would enter the Council, so they requested 
them to voto for the Brahman candidates. 

So, seats being reserved for tho depressed classes, the other oastes would natu¬ 
rally request the depressed class voters to cast their votes in their favour alone. 
Further as long as the depressed classes are economically dependent on the caste- 
Hindus so long they will be politically dependent on them. 

Whatever system of voting is given to tho depressed classes—-distributive, 
cumulative, single non-transferable—the economic dependence of the doprossed 
classes will make them to listen to tho words of their landlords. So Mr. M. C. Rajah’s 
contention that single non-transferable vote will make the depressed classes to vote 
as their landlords bid them to do is not correct. 

Once again I wish to inform the Committee that the depressed olasses considor 
the cumulative vote as the best one, and if they fail to secure it, they prefer single 
non-transferable vote to distributive vote. All the depressed classes are against 
distributive voting system. 

II. Number of seats for Madras .—In the City of Madras there are about seventy 
thousand Adi-Dravidas. Hero Adi-Dravidas are more enlightened than their caste- 
men in the districts, and in the City the Adi-Dravidas are not economically dependent 
onthecaste-Hindus, so they vote with a kind of freedom which is absent among the 
depressed classes of the districts. Further the depressed classes of the City being 
superior to the mufassal Adi-Dravidas in wealth and education, people will not be 
surprised to see a large number of them contesting the elections in the City. 

If it is tho desire of the Government to have in the legislature independent 
educated Adi-Dravidas, the Government should assign three seats in the City for the 
Adi-Dravidas. At present out of the ten depressed class M. L, Cs. six belong to the 
City 

III. Freedom to withdraw.- The third thing which the depressed olasses desire is 
the freedom to withdraw from the election contest at any time. The Government's 
opinion that those who contest the primary election should not withdraw their 
candidature till the results of the general election is published is against the desire 
of the depressed classes and it interferes with their freedom. 
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To gum up, the depressed classes want cumulative system of voting and if the 
Government is against it they prefer single non-transferable vote but they are against 
the distributive system. 

2. In the City three seats should be allotted to the depressed classes. 

3. The depressed olass candidates should be allowed to withdraw from the 
eleotion contest at any time. 

I wish to inform the Central Committee that if they desire to ask mo oral evidenoe 
I am willing to give. On behalf of the depressed classes I have given oral evidence 
before the Simon Commission, the Labour Commission and the Lothian Committee. 

Extract from a letter to the newspaper “ Justice ” by Mr. J. Sivashanmugam Pillai, 

Madras. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah in his Memorandum to the Provincial Delimitation Committee 
sayB that if the single non-transferable vote is granted, the caste-Hindu landlords 
would ask the depressed classes to cast their votes in favour of non depressed class 
candidates. The above sentence emphasises the fact that the caste Hindu landlords 
have considerable influence over tho depressed class voters. It is the fear of this in¬ 
fluence which has made all the patriotic depressed class who look to the welfare of 
the depressed classes to oppose the Poona Pact and joint election. The eminent 
Premier, I mean Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, knowing this, made the depressed classes 
independent of the caste Hindu voters, but made the caste Hindus dependent on the 
depressed class voters. In other words, he gavo separate electorate for the depres¬ 
sed classes and voting power in the joint election, which was not given to Muslims 
and Christians. I ask Mr. Rajah what if the caste Hindu landlords compel the de¬ 
pressed class voters to cast their votes for a non-depressed class candidate. In 
what way docs it affect the depressed class candidates ? Does not Mr. Rajah know 
that seats are reserved for the depressed classes, and in what way do the votes 
secured by the caste Hindu candidates a'Tect the depressed class candidates who 
stand for reserved seats ? No doubt votes secured by tho caste Hindu candidates 
would affect the depressed class candidates adversely if the depressed class candi¬ 
dates contest a non-reserved seat. How' many of the depressed classes are going 
to contest the non-reserved seats ? Mr. Rajah who admires the Poona Pact, should 
contest a non-reserved seat, and show to the world whether the caste Hindus are 
showing towards the depressed classes real sympathy or lip sympathy. If Mr. 
Bhasyam has real sympathy for the depressed classes, I hope he will induce the 
Congress to set up depressed class men in the non-reserved seats and bring them to 
the council. 

■ Mr, Rajah wants to oppose the single non-transferable vote as in his opinion 
“it is against the spirit of the Poona Pact”. I cannot understand why Mr. Rajah 
alone should be on the alert to keep the spirit of the Pact, when the caste Hindus 
do not care to do so. Mr. Rajah was not present during the deliberations of the 
Pact, so I wish to inform him about it. The representatives of the caste Hindus and 
the depressed classes met at Poona to arrive at a settlement. There was much 
higgling and haggling about seats, "Even after two days deliberations no compro¬ 
mise was arrived at. On the second day, at about 8 p. m. Mr. Devadass Gandhi 
rushed to the room where the representatives were sitting and made a scene. In the 
presence of the representatives he began to weep. Mr. Rajagopalachariar and others 
comforted him. Then he stood up and with tears in his eyes addressed Dr. Ambed- 
kar as follows : “ Oh doctor, is your heart made of stone ? My father is in a pre¬ 

carious condition. He is vomiting and his head is shaking. You do not know what 
he is going to do for your community. He is going to have another fast for the sake 
of the depressed classes. Please save his life ”, There was not a soul in that hall 
which was not moved by his passionate speech. The very next day the Pact was 
concluded. Before it was concluded, the leaders of the caste Hindus assured the 
depressed class leaders that on their part they would do all that was possible to 
remove untouchability. I think one of the clauses of the Pact was thatjthe depres¬ 
sed classes should enjoy all the primary rights such as walking in'public roads, taking 
water from publio tanks like the other caste Hindus, 
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I wish to know whether the caste Hindus on their part kept the spirit of the 
Paot by giving to the depressed olasses the abovementioned primary rights. Two 
years ago the Pact was concluded and I wish to know whether the position of the 
depressed classes has improved by an hair’s breadth. How many temples were 
thrown open to us ? What has become of Mr. Gandhi’s second fast for temple 
entry 1 Has the second fast any effect on the oaste Hindus f 

Am I wrong when I say that the social and political position of the depressed 
olasses has become worse than what it was before the conclusion of the Poona Paot T 
Almost everyday we read in papers about some aggrandisement and high-handed 
action of the caste Hindus. When the oaste Hindus do not oare to keep their pro* 
mise, why should Mr. Rajah alone stand as the champion of the Poona Pact f If 
Mr. Rajah has said that the single non-transforable vote is against the interests of 
the depressed classes, there is some meaning in it. He knows that the single non- 
transferable vote is beneficial to the depressed classes, for it helps them to send to 
the council men who possess their confidence. 


10. Evidence of Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, M.L.A. 

Madras, dated the 26th November 1935. 

The Chairman : You are Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah ?—Yes, Sir. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Din Muhammad : You have two other compa¬ 
nions also ?—Yes, but I received information only very late last night to appear 
before the Committee and I had no time to intimate to them ; and so they are not 
coming. 

Q. —You aro opposed to the single non-transferable vote ?—Yes, Sir. 

The Chairman : Why ?—Beoause it outs at the very root of the Poona 
Paot. The singlo non-transferablc vote is nothing but a doublo-distilled separate 
electorate. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad: You are also opposed to 
the cumulative method of voting ?—Yes. 

Q ,—You would then recommend the distributive system of voting ?—Yes. 

The Chairman : Why t Is that in order to arrange for the representation 
of smaller sub-oastes among the scheduled castes or for what ?—We prefor distri¬ 
butive voting because it has beon in existence in this Presidency for over 15 years 
ever since the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms not only with regard to elections to 
the Madras Legislative Council, but also in regard to elections to local boards, 
and municipalities, and also in regard to Union Panohayat elections. That 
system has been working very well and in the matter of elections to local bodies 
we have got reservation of seats in the joint electorates as we would have for the 
coming elections to the Madras Legislative Assembly. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao : I want to under¬ 
stand this. From the point of view of the scheduled castes, you say 
you prefer the distributive method of voting to either the single non-transforable 
or the cumulative method of voting ?—-Yes, that is the best system. First, 
beoause the scheduled classes here aro accustomed to this method of voting for 
so long. 

Q. —In regard to elections to local boards also ?—Yes. 

Q. —Can you tell me any other reason for that view of yours 1 —There is 
another reason also. I have stated that in my written statement. 

Q .—I have read that, but I want to know from you why you advo¬ 
cate the distributive method of voting as against the cumulative system of voting. 
Take it from me that so far as I am concerned, I strongly feel that the 
single non-transferable system is a bad system. Therefore my difficulty 
is as between the cumulative and the distributive methods. That is why I em¬ 
phasise the distinction between thsee two systems of voting. Why do you 

V t 
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advocate the distributive method ?—I shall try to explain my position to the 
best of my ability. The single non-transferable vote and the cumulative system 
of voting are almost the same. 

Q —The single non-transferablo vote and the cumulative vote, mathematically 
lead to the same result ?—Exactly. 

Q. —I may be made to say that the single non-transferablo vote and the cumu¬ 
lative vote lead to the samo result. But in the single non-transferable system 
you compel every voter to record only one vote notwithstanding that there are many 
Boats. Under the cumulative method you don’t compel every voter to plump 
all his votes in favour of any one particular candidate ?—We don’t do it. 

Q. —That is why I am trying to load up to the point. Cumulative and single 
non-transferable voting may be so worked as to lead in practice to the same result. 
True, but under the cumulative system, a man has got the option either to distri¬ 
bute or plump all his votes. Why do you say that the cumulative is as bad as 
the single non-transforablc vote ?—Although you may think that the cumulative 
system is not compulsory, yet taking the conditions as they exist in our province 
and our former experience in oleetions it will become compulsory. 

The Chairman : Why ?—Though in theory it is not compulsory, it will be- 
come compulsory in actual praetico. 

Q »—Because it will give greater incentive for the voter to sell his votes 
and greater encouragement for a rich man to buy up all the votes ?—I shall 
explain it, Sir. If this system is to he adopted and if you are going to reserve 
seats for depressed classes in dual-member constituencies ; and where there are two 
seats, one for a scheduled* caste candidate and another for a caste Hindu candi¬ 
date, you arc not going to expect only two candidates for these two seats, but 
there may be more candidates. Take for instance the caste Hindu seat. There 
will be two or throe candidates contesting tho seat and each man will try to vie 
with one another to get as many votes as possible to get himsolf elected, what¬ 
ever may happen to the depressed class candidate. Therefore, as conditions exist 
in the rural areas of this provinco, it is verv probable that the rich mirasdurs who 
aro likely to stand as candidates for these eloctions will buy up all the votes of 
the depressed classes and ask tho depressed class voters to plump all the votes 
for the caste Hindu candidates. 

Q. Supposing you take an extreme case. Even if tho caste Hindu candi¬ 
date buys up all the votes and if there is only one depressed class candidate, will 
not the whole community vote for their man ; and thon he will be returned for 
that reserved seat ?—-Then there is no use in having the Poona Pact also in oxis- 
fcenoe, booause it will become virtually a soparate electorate wherein the caste 
Hindu will not exercise his vote in favour of the depressed class candidate. 

Q '—According to you, what you say is—and my impression also is, that the 
Poona Pact was brought into existence in order to bring the higher caste Hindus 
and the Harijans together and to koop them as a happy family. That is tho idea 
of the Poona Pact. Is it not ?—Yos, to keop them' together by means of a 
systom of common voting. That moans the depressed class voters will have to 
exercise their franchise in favour of a caste Hindu and the caste Hindus to exercise 
their franchise in favour of tho depressed class candidate and thereby bring har- 
mony between these two communities. 

Q- What is the system of voting which will make that just possible f -Yes { 
Sif, I will tell you. Wo want a system of voting which will make that possible. 

Q*~"But according to your evidence, so far as I have gathered, any system 
we may devise will be rendered impossible owing to corruption which, as you 
»ay, exists ? But there are grades of corruption. 

Q* ^ ou say there are grades of corrupton ?—-Yes. 

Q-~S o> you are asking us to infer that because a man has two votes, the 
corruption is verv much more than what it would be if he had only ono vote ?—Yee« 
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Bat we are not going to drive out corruption altogether. It will take a very very 
long time to do so, but at the samo time, we must try our best to keep corruption 
at the lowest possible limit. This corruption will increase if there iB the cumu¬ 
lative system to the highest, and if there is the single non-transferable system it 
will probably be loss because the voter can give one vote to one candidate and 
not more than that. 

Q. —So, you would rather have the single non-transferable vote ?—No, Sir. 
Under this, corruption will be greater than what it would be under the distributing 
voting system. Apart from that, single non-transferable voting system is, aa 
I have already stated, virtua lly a double-distilled separate electorate. 

Q. —So far as I can see from the statement prepared, in this provinoe, where- 
ever you have a reserved seat, the caste Hindu would be in a very great majority, 
i.e., something like 12,000 caste Hindu voters and 4.000 voters of the scheduled 
castes. That is about right i—Yes. 

Q .—The proportion will be about 3 or 4 to one ?—Yes. 

Q. —In that event, it seems to me, it is not likely that the caste Hindus will bo 
anxious to buy up all the votes of the Harijans. Supposing ‘ A ’ a caste Hindu tries 
to get hold of a Harijan candidate and 1 B ’ another caste Hindu will put up another 
Harijan friend of his to support him, so that they may work togother ?—That is in 
theory, but that won’t bo in practice at all, because the caste Hindu will be anxious 
to get as many votes as possible to get his seat ensured. But if you restrict it to 
one vote to each candidate, corruption will be at the lowest. Then there will be 
cordiality between the caste Hindu and the depressed .classes, because the caste 
Hindu will give one vote to the caste Hindu candidate and give the other vote to 
the depressed class candidate and vice versa. That is the very essence of the 
Poona Paot. 

Q. —It is rather distressing ?—I am giving it out of my experience and on 
actual practice. 

Q .—It is little disappointing to find that the joining of the high caste Hindu 
and the Harijan candidate, according to you is going to bo a matter of corruption 
and spending money 1 —That is human nature everywhere. It is not because he 
wants to keep out the Harijan candidate that he is doing it, but beoause ho is 
anxious to get himself elected. 

Q. —So, you think, in his anxiety to get himself elected, the caste Hindu candi¬ 
date will buy up all the depressed class votes, and you are afraid the scheduled 
caste people will respond ?—Yes, Sir, they are economically backward. 

Q. —In this province will there be a large number of candidates coming forward T 
—Yes, there is likely to be. • 

Q. —What do you think is the deposit that we should put down for a depressed 
class candidate ?—It should be a little less than the deposits of other classes of 
candidates. 

Q .—The ordinary candidate pay Rs. 260 ?—I think in the case of depressed 
oiass candidates Rs. 100, will be sufficient. 

Q .—We thought Rs. 60 would do 1 —I have no objection to that. Sir. 

Q.-~ Even then, we are told in other provinces, there is no chance of real depress¬ 
ed oiass candidates coming forward.—Here, it is not so. But I think there must 
be a deposit; otherwise every man will come forward, and give a lot of trouble 
to the other candidates. 

Q .—You know this province. It has been suggested to us, even if you put the 
deposit at Rs. 60, in some places where reserved seats have been allotted, it may not 
be possible for depressed class candidates to come forward to contest the elec¬ 
tions ?—I do not think so. In this province, in each and evry district there 
are local boards and municipalities and Union Panchayats, and in all these bodies 
you have got elected representatives of the depressed classes, and, they will all try 
to stand for elections to the Legislative Assembly. 
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Q' _We have been told that in some places, the only chance of getting a Harijan 

candidate will be if some wealthier member of the Hindu community pays his 
deposit, pays his eloction expenses, and helps him in canvassing and so on ?—'There 
may be places like that, but that won’t be universal. In this province the depressed 
classes are very well advanced. 

Q ,_They have got an organisation ?—Yes. 

Q ,_The next point I would like to put to you is this. You have the primary 

election as a result of the Poona Pact. It is really a substitute for nomination 7— 
Yes. 

Q, _Supposing after the panel election there is a dispute the candidate who is 

not successful puts in a protest and says that his friends were not allowed to exercise 
their vote, or there was intimidation or bribery. What should be done in suoh a 
case f—There should be an enquiry. 

Q ._You mean a summary enquiry ?—Yes, but it must be before the final 

election. 

Q .—Supposing it is found that there had been intimidation, you would have 
another election 7—'Yes, but there should be time for that and it should be before 
the final election. 

Q .— Supposing for the sake of argument, you are going to start your general 
elections in this Presidency, say in the middle of January—making allowance for tho 
Christmas and other intervening holidays—you would have your primary election 
for the panel seats in the first week of November 7—Certainly, it ought to be at 
least two months previous to the final elections. 

Q .— Then there will have to be a real summary procedure and tho returning 
officer or the sub-divisional officer or the district magistrate or whoever it may be, 
will have to go to the place, make enquiries, see the presiding or the polling officer 
and find out whether tho election was good or bad ?—Yes. 

Q .— What do you think the deposit should be for suoh objection petitions 7 — 
Say, Be. 50 for that. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad : Do you think it would be 
prohibitive ?—No, it would not be. 

Q .—Don’t you think that in order to put a stop to frivolous objections, the 
deposit should be made prohibitive 7—'The depressed classes are not so economically 
advanced. That is why 1 suggested Rs. 50. 

Q .—Will they not then run the risk of being elbowed out by the caste 
Hindus ?—I don’t think. 

The Chairman : I think Rs. 50 for the primary election and Rs. 100 for the 
objection petitions would be proper 7 Do you agree 7—Yes. 

Q .—Supposing there has been an election and that all the four men have been 
elected to the panel. What about withdrawal 7—If a candidate wishes to withdraw 
he can withdraw in the interests of the community. 

Q .—Of course he can withdraw within the time allotted that is to say, within 
24 hours ; and if he withdraws after that time, he forfeits his deposit of Rs. 60 7— 
Yes. 

Q .-—That is the only way by which you can stop collusive withdrawals 7—Yes. 

Q. —It was suggested that if the returning officer within a week after the pri¬ 
mary election finds that only three candidates are forthcoming and wants to get a 
fourth candidate in order to fulfil the condition in the Poona Pact, what should be 
done 7—It is not necessary that four should stand for the panel election. 

Q. —It is not necessary, but it is desirable ?—If only two stand for the panel 
election and the other two do not turn up, it becomes final. 

Q .—But the Poona Pact mentions four 7—That is the maximum and not the 
minimum. 
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Q .—We are disposed to regard that as the optimum. That is the idea of the 
Poona Pact, I suppose ?—If there is only one man, then he becomes a pucca repre¬ 
sentative of the depressed classes. It is as muoh as nomination by the community 
itself. If, therefore one stands ho becomes the genuine representative of the com¬ 
munity and therefore it is very desirable that the number should be as low as 
possible. 

The lion'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad: Did you refer this point 
to Mahatma Gandhi, I mean this clause in the Poona Pact ?—I have not approached 
him, but I was also a member of the committee when the Poona Pact was discussed. 
I was present when it was drafted. I believe it was the intention. 

The Chairman : You say, it is all the better if one stands ?—'Yes. 

Q .—Then what happens to your desire that the high castes should have an 
opportunity of voting for the Harijans ?—That is only an extreme case I am telling 
you. I have already stated that many will stand for election, for instance the 
members of the looal boards and municipalities and Union panchayats will all try to 
get into the councils. There will be an election whether you put it at the maximum 
or the minimum. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao ■ As regards the rival 
methods of voting, the difficulty we feel is this. Take for instance the panel candi¬ 
dates. We start with the assumption that all panel candidates command the 
confidence of the scheduled caste people ?—Yes. 

Q. —But as between the panel candidates, one may command in a greater 
measure that confidence ?—Yes. 

Q. —Now, supposing you want to ensure the return of a man who commands the 
greatest confidence on the part of the scheduled caste people f—Yes. 

Q. —By the distributive method of voting, do you think that the man who enjoyB 
the greatest confidence of the community will be returned ?—That is exactly the 
point. Iam very glad you put that question. By the distributive method, you will 
be able to get that candidate in, but by the cumulative method, you won’t get such 
a candidate at all. 

Q. —1 will put the difficulty in this way. If a large number of caste Hindu voters 
concentrate upon a particular panel candidate, they can see that ho is returned as 
against a panel candidate who is favoured in a greater measure by the scheduled 
caste people, under the distributive method of voting ?—Under the distribu¬ 
tive method of voting, it is possible that the most-favoured candidate will have 
the best chance. 

Q. —If he is favoured by the scheduled classes ?—Yes. 

Q. —I will put the case in this way. There are 4,000 scheduled caste voters. 
One thousand voters favour the panel candidate A, and the remaining 3,000 
favour the other panel candidate B. There is a large body of 12,000 or so caste 
Hindu voters. They find some votes to spare after giving votes to the caste 
Hindu candidate. II all of them combine and vote for the scheduled caste candidate 
B, the man least favoured by the scheduled castes themselves, would come 
in ?—In the distributive method, as you have said, all the 4,000 would vote for A. 

Q. —Out of the 4,000, 3,000 will vote for their favourite candidate B ?—Yes. 
Then by the distribution of votes from the caste Hindus, he will be able to get 
through, 

Q. —If the caste Hindus are inclined to vote for A, the number will swell, 
that is, when all the Hindus will combine together and vote for the least favoured 
man.—I follow your argument. Under the cumulative method of voting, A will 
not get even the 3,000 votes of his caste men because they will all be plumped for 
the caste Hindu candidate. Under the distributive method one would not be able 
to sell his vote. 

The Chairman : Under the distributive method, would not people be able to 
sell their seooad votes i Under the cumulative system you think probably a little 
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more money can be made ?—Yes, only if you give him the chance of selling his 
vote. 

Q. —The temptation is there. There is the God-sent opportunity to sell votes ? 
—Among the high caste Hindus also. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao : I am still unable to 
understand you. I am not convinced that distributive is the proper system. 
Would there not be a similar temptation even if he has only ono vote to sell'/—That 
is why I am against the single non-transferable vote. 

Q. —Even under the distributive system is there not a similar risk ?—No. A voter 
must give one vote to the easto man and one vote to the scheduled caste candidate. 

Q. —You say there is not the same risk ?—There is no risk at all. That is why 

I prefer it. 

Q .—Under the distributive system as it obtains in Madras, a man may give 
both his votes to caste Hindu or to the scheduled caste candidates. ?—No. 

Q. —Take the local board elections. There is a Scheduled caste seat reserved. 
A man may cast both his votes to a caste Hindu or he may' give one vote for the caste 
Hindu and one vote for the scheduled caste man. Or, let us take this case. There 
are two casto Hindus, A and B and two scheduled caste men C and T) ?—There is 
only reservation for one scheduled caste man. 

Q. —A man may go to the poll and give both his votes to A, or to A and B, 
or C and t> and so on. All that is possible.—But he must give one vote to a scheduled 
caste man and the other to a caste Hindu. 

The Chairman : Cannot he give one vote to one scheduled caste candidate and 
another vote to another scheduled caste candidate ?—If there are two seats. 

Q .—Although one seat is reserved for a scheduled casto man, a man might 
record his two votes for the two scheduled caste candidates.—No. 

Q .—That is the system prevailing, i suppose ? Mr. Multayya Mudaliyar say's 
it is,—If thero are two caste Hindus standing, you can give vote only for one of them. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao: Suppose A and B are 
caste Hindu candidates and X and Y are scheduled caste candidates. There are 
only two seats, one reserved and one non-reserved. 1 am a voter, I give both the 
votes to soheduled caste men. Can I not do so ? I think there are instances in 
Madras where both the seats have been captured by scheduled caste people ?—No. 

Q •—I believe under tho present system, I can cast both my votes to the scheduled 
oaste candidates, X and Y ?—You can cast your two votes to A and Y. 

Q .—Or for A and B ?—No. 

Q .—You say it must be A and X or B and Y ?—That is the case. 

Q. —Mr. Boag says that is not the case ?—That is not so. I am positive about 

it. 

The £Chairman : Take the case of Bengal. There are large numbers of Hari- 
jans. If in a particular constituency they want to make their candidates X and Y 
top the polls, they would all vote for X for the reserved seat and for Y for the non- 
reserved seat and thus get them elected ?—First of all, when we present our nomi¬ 
nation papers, we have to state to what, reserved or non-reserved seat, we are 
standing. 

Q. —Even if you are a Haxijan you must do that ?—I would request you to 
examine the question. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao : Reservation is there 
for tho benefit of the scheduled castes. They are not under a disability. The idea 
of reserving a seat is meant to enable the scheduled castes to get the minimum 
of one seat. Nothing prevents them from getting both the seats, the reserved 
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as well as the non-reserved seat ?—But, Sir, unless a candidate says in his 
nomination paper for what seat he is standing, he cannot stand at all. 

The Chairman : Supposing you are one of the 4 candidates in a panel. You 
say that under this arrangement only one candidate can be elected for the reserved 
seat and that for the non-reserved seat, the other three in the panel are not eligi¬ 
ble ?—No. When i stand for the reserved seat, I must say so in my nomination 
paper. If, similarly, I am standing for the general seat, I must state that in my 
nomination paper. Surely that is against the Poona Pact ? 

The Hon'lle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao ; Hereafter, under the 
Government of India Act, if folir candidates are standing, it need not necessarily 
be for the reserved seat. There is nothing to prevent two candidates heading the 
poll and defeating the caste Hindu candidates. There is nothing to prevent that 
under the present Act ?—I understand that. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhfimmwl : Is it a fact, Rao Bahadur, 
that there aro somo responsible representatives of the depressed classes who do not 
see eye to eye with you in this matter ?—In no community that is different. 

Q. —I do not want a sermon. I want a reply. Which section of the depressed 
classes do you represent ? Some gentlemen appeared before us saying that they 
represented one section ?—I represent all the sections. I do not make any difference 
between one section and another. 

Q. —Which section is represented by Messrs. Siva Raj and Dharmalingam 
Pillai ?—They also represent the same section, but they hold different views pro¬ 
bably. 

Q. —-You want to combine Saidapet with Chingleput I—Yes. 

Q. —You say that Saidapet will not be included in Madras and that the Madras 
Corporation has rejected that proposal and Government have based their conclusion 
on that contingency and that therefore we must reconsider that matter ?—Even if 
Saidapet town is to be amalgamated with Madras, Saidapet sub-division stands first 
in point of population. I will explain it in my supplementary note. 

The Chairman : Had you any discussion with Dr. Ambedkar on tho method 
of voting ?—No, Sir. 


11. Evidence of Rao Sahib N. Siva Raj, M.L.C., Mr. P. V. Rajagopala Pillai, 
M.L.C. and Mr. Sivashanmugham Pillai, M.A. 

Madras, dated the 26th November 1935. 

The Chairman .—As regards the method of voting, you say in your written 
statement, that you would prefer cumulative voting, but that if tho Government 
still maintain that there would be a large number of spoiled ballot papers the next 
best thing is single non-transferable vote, but not the distributive method. I do 
not understand why there should bo any spoiled ballot papers ?— (Mr. Sivaraj) 
We too do not understand it. 

Q .—Why do you dislike tho distributive system ?—We dislike it because we 
have had the advantage of working it all these 15 years, and we have found that it is 
not beneficial to us. 

Q .—In the local board elections 7—In all elections. We have found that it has 
not helped us at all. As a matter of fact we started the agitation for separate elec¬ 
torate after our experience of that system, and Mr. Rajah himself demanded it at 
one time. 

Q .—Separate electorate does not hold the field now ?—It was there in the 
Premier’s first Award. 
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Q. —That was set aside in favour of the arrangment made in the Poona Pact. 
Why do you condemn the distributive vote ?—We are afraid that the caste Hindus 
would never cast their votes in our favour, and even if they do, they will only vote 
in favour of the person who may not bo a representative of the scheduled castes 
themselves and who would be most acceptable to the caste Hindus and least accept¬ 
able to us, 

*************** 

Q. —In every constituency where a seat is reserved, you will have say, 4,000 
scheduled caste voters and anything from 12,000 to 20,000 oaste Hindu voters for 
the non-reserved seat ?—That is so. 

Q .—If we say, we give you two ballot papers, you can give only one vote to the 
non-reserved, even therr the caste Hindus will dominate the election ?—That 
follows. 

Q. —Do you think you can stop that and get in your scheduled oaste candidate 
by plumping your votes ?—Yes. 

Q. —You say that you have no objection to the single non-transferable vote T— 
Yes. On that question my friend Mr. Sivashanmugham has given a lengthy memo¬ 
randum at page 47 of the printed memoranda. That really oontains all the argu¬ 
ments for the cumulative voting and against the distributive voting. 

Q. —You heard just now the evidence of Mr. M. C. Rajah wherein he said that 
if you have more than one vote and have the cumulative system, votes will be sold ?—■ 
We have to protest against it. My friend Mr. Sivashanmugham has answered that 
point at page 49 of the memorandum. He says there that the depressed classes are 
against the distributive system. Mr. Rajah says in his memorandum—a translation 
of which has been published in the ‘ Tamil Nadu ’, that the single non-transferable 
vote will not be clear to the depressed classes and that if the single non-transferable 
vote is given, the caste Hindu landlord would ask the depressed classes to cast their 
votes in favour of the non-depressed class candidate. There Mr. Rajah has let the 
cat out of the bag. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Another advantage you claim 
is that some of your minority communities will have some chance of representation 
under the cumulative vote ?—Sir, at times the elections are so keenly contested 
that almost every vote is sought by the candidates, and we are afraid some 
depressed class votes may even be tampered with. If we have the cumulative 
system, we will have an advantage. 

Q. —You have not got the cumulative system now in the local board elections ?— 
That is why a man like Mr. 8. Muttayya Madaliyar or somebody else secures the votes 
of the depressed classes and claims to represent them. And even if a depressed class 
man wins, ho refuses to sit in the council unless his master asks h im to. 

Q. —It is your view, rightly or wrongly, that the present system of distributive 
voting at the local board elections in the Madras province helps to return only such 
sort of depressed olass men as are in favour with the caste Hindus ?—That is one of 
the reasons why we want plumping. This change has been effected in the Madras 
Municipal Aot now being passed by the Legislative Council. 

Q. —In the municipal elections hereafter you will have plumping ?—We have 
a separate electorate. Only the depressed classes can vote. 

Q .—You have a separate electorate ?—Yes. 

Q. —What do you think about the deposit ?—You think that Rs. 50 deposit 
is enough for the primary election and Rs. 100 for filing election petitions ?—It may 
be a bit higher in the second case, but in the first case Rs. 50 will do. 

Q. —Will that be forthcoming among the candidates for the reserved seats in this 
provinoe or will they have to go to some moneyed man for it f—So far as I can judge 
from the number of representatives that we have in the present council, I think a 
good number will be forthcoming. 
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Q .—Do you think that there will be many elections or do you think that in most 
cases there will be less than 4 candidates (for the panel) ?—There will be less than 
four. 

Q .—Then there will be no panel election at all ?—Yes. 

Q .—You anticipate that there will be more eases like that ?—I do not like to 
hazard an opinion off hand, but I think that in the first few years there will be no need 
for primary elections at all. 

Q .—Provinces differ a lot in this respect. Anyway you have not got Bengal’s 
difficulty of multiplicity of candidates ?—No. We have not got that difficulty. 
I am told that in Bengal there are 500 graduates from the depressed communities. 

Q .—The position in Bengal is that there the depressed classes have a numerical 
majority. 

Q .—There is nothing else you wish to put before us ?—( Mr. Shivashanmuqham) : 
I have got certain points to mention against the distributive vote. Because the 
distributive system is there, that is no argument in its favour. If the distributive 
system is introduced, the candidate who gets the least number of votes of the 
depressed classes will be able to come in with the help of the caste Hindu votes, and 
the candidate who has the confidence of the depressed classes may not come in at 
all. Secondly, corruption will enter under the distributive system of voting. 

********** 

12. Evidence of Rao Bahadur R. Srinivasan, M.L.C. 

Madras, dated the 27th November 1935. 

********** 

The. Chairman. —Rao Bahadur R. Srinivasan, we have got tho short note from 
you. You say that as regards the interpretation of the Poona Pact, tbero ought to 
be four candidates, but if there arc only three or two, or even one, it does not really 
make much difference ?—Surely. 

Q .—If more than four candidates are there, there must be a primary eleotion, 
and if there is only one candidate, then there would be no voting for the reserved 
seat at the final election ?—If there be less than four, there will be no panel election. 

TheHon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —I shall put it this way. Unless 
there are more than four, there cannot be an election t —Yes, as candidates. 

Q .—There must be at least five so that there may be an election which will result 
in four being returned ?—That is it. 

The Chairman. —Well now, you get these four people ; there is to be an interval 
of some weeks between the primary and the final election. Your view is that any 
of these four candidates may, if he chooses, withdraw ?—Yes. 

Q .—And forfeit the deposit ?—Yes. 

Q -—And you think Rs, 50 would be a proper deposit ?—Rs. 60 is too much. 
I think the minimum should be Rs. 10 and the maximum Rs. 20. The condition of 
the people has to be considered. If you put Rs. 50, the man will have to borrow 
from his caste-man employer. If it be fixed at less than Rs. 20, he will put in his 
own money or he may scrape from his people or from those who are interested. It is 
with that objeot that I suggest from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20. 

Q-~ Then wo were told that owing partly to the poverty of the scheduled castes, 
corruption would be rife, and that there wouUl be a good deal of selling of votes 1— 
Is it to be the distributive or the cumulative vote. 

Q.—If it is the cumulative vote, there would be more chance of corruption 
than if it is distributive ?—Yes, 
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Q .—Why do you think so ?—Because the caste Hindus would come in j they 
have the money and the influence. 

Q. —They will come in quite regardless of the form or the manner of voting. 
For instance, supposing you have two votes and you have to give one to the scheduled 
caste man and one to the Hindu. The Hindu may like to buy off your vote ?—Yes ; 
there may be so many at it. 

Q. —So, I cannot understand why there should be any difference. By now you 
have got your members on local boards and district boards, and those men who 
want to stand for the Assembly will surely get their friends of the scheduled castes 
at the election to say: 1 we won’t sell our votes to the Hindu : we would give our 
votes only to you ’. To that extent, I think with either of these systems you can 
mitigate corruption ?—But the scheduled caste people are not quite independent as 
many think, or you think. They are all servants of the caste people, especially in 
the rural parts. Thoy are agricultural labourers, tenants under landholders ; and 
there are very few who are pattadars or landowners. That being the case, the de¬ 
pressed classes in the rural parts are completely in the hands of the caste Hindus or 
the landowning classes. In the district boards, it is noticed that these people are 
herded like cattle and taken to the polling booths, and their votes are taken that 
way. 

Q. —You have got reserved seats in the distriot boards ; what happens there ?— 
Even there for the reserved seats, scheduled caste men who are in the employ of 
or are the favourites of caste-Hindus axe put up. 

Q. —In other words, you say the higher caste Hindu by reason of his wealth, 
his intellectual ability and his powers of organization will practically nominate the 
candidate for the reserved seat ?—Yes, that is what I mean. It has been so. No 
doubt the constitution may not intend it, but that is the praotice. 

Q. —And you think the practioe still continues ?—Yes. 

Q. —Can you give us some suggestions as to how that can be got over ?— 
I think it is a matter of time. Even under the new constitution, until we have two 
elections, the scheduled caste people may not be in a position to understand what 
an election is or the value of the vote. 

Q. —But gradually I suppose they will acquire the knowledge that is necessary 
as regards their position, if opportunities are given to them ?—Yes in courso of 
time. That is why I say they must have experience of at least two elections. They 
being illiterate and ignorant, it will be impossible to educate them in a short time 
unless they see the whole thing in practice. 

Q .—Is there any effort being made in the way of organisation of these scheduled 
castes ?—Efforts are being made, but it is so difficult to reach the rural parts. In 
course of time, I think there will be good result. We have also got what is called 
the Depressed Classes Federation, and we have associations in towns and districts. 
We consult them now and again, and that is the sort of organisation we have at pre¬ 
sent ; but as for elections, we have not advanced so much as to organise our people 
for them. 

********** 

The Chairman .—The view is—and we have been going round India—that 
the deposit should be somowhore between Re. 25 and Rs. 50 ?—In this province 
Rs. 60 is too much. Even Rs. 20 which I suggested is too much. When there 
was an amending Bill for the Local Boards Act, it was I who pressed for the 
exemption of these classes from making these deposits. Now, however, people 
from the rural parts oome and tell me that there being no deposit, the castemen 
put up their own servants to contest the elections against the depressed class 
candidates and there is difficulty ; because if the servants win that is all right; 
otherwise they have not lost anything. If however we are to have a deposit, tho 
castemen will not compete so much, because there is some risk of losing the 
money; at any rate, they will think half a dozen times before standing fer 
election. 
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Q. —But the smaller the deposit, the less is the risk ?—But these people must 
be able to pay. They are so poor; they can’t raise the amount, and if they do 
that is only by going to the caste people, and being obliged to them for it. That 
means, they will be the representatives of the caste people. Moreover, there are 
depressed class tenants under the landlords, and they will not be allowed to 
stand. 

Q .—It has been suggested that there should be reserved seats ; but do you 
anticipate that in those constituencies, there will be more than four candidates 
coming forward ?—There may be more in some places, anil there may be less 
in others. 

The Hori'ble Mr. Justice Venkalasubba Ran. —In some placos you think even 
four won’t be forthcoming ?—Yes, in some places. 

Q. —Nevertheless, you think the election should go on ?—Yes. 

Q. —Supposing there is only one candidate of the scheduled oaste available ?— 
Well, he goes in without any contest. 

Q. —Therefore, you won’t regard four as a minimum ?—No. 

Q. —You advocate single non-transferable voting in constituencies where 
a seat is reserved ?—Yes. 

Q. —You add that a scheduled caste man, although the single non-transferable 
vote is to be the system, must have the liberty to vote for caste Hindus f —Yes, 
beoauso we have to keep up the Poona Pact. 

Q. —Do you think that the spirit of the Poona Pact will bo carried out by the 
introduction of the single non-transferable vote ?—Yes, because the caste Hindu 
will go to the scheduled caste man and this man will go to him. 

Q. —That is, you hopo that the higher oaste man will exorciso his single voto 
in favour of the scheduled oaste man and likewise tho latter will exercise his one 
vote in favour of the caste Hindu man ? That is what you conceive to be the 
single non-ti , ansferable vote !—Yes, that is my hope. 

Q. —You think that inspite of the system being single non-transferablo vote, 
the spirit of the Poona Pact will be carried out ?—Yes, it ought to be so. 

** * * * * * * * 


Bombay. 

13. Extract irom the evidence of Mr. A. V. Thakkar. 

Bombay, dated the 10th December 1935. 

• ********* 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Have you anything to say about 
the scheduled castes ?—I have something to sav about the method of voting. I 
should like the distributive msthod of voting to be introduced. Joint electorates 
were contemplated by the Poona Paot. This joint character of the electorates 
can only bo preserved if there is distributive Bystem and not cumulative 
system. 

The Chairman. —The view put forward against the distributive system is that 
the distributive system fetters the discretion of tho voters, whereas if you give hire 
the oumulativo systom, you can say : “ There are your votes. You can do what 
you like ”. He can give one hero, one there, or he can accumulate them and give 
them to one man. Under the distributive systom there is not this freedom. You 
say he ought to give one vote to one, another to another, and so on. The second 
argument against the distributive system is that by allowing the accumulation of 
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votes yon proteot the smaller minorities ?—Under the distributive method of voting 
you give as many votes as there are seats. That was the intention of the legislature. 
The legislature wishes the electors to put up so many members. It doeB not mean 
that a smaller number can bo put up. It should be the same number. Therefore, 
eaoh man should vote for two or throe or four, as he likes. That is the intention of 
the legislature. 

Q. —In several places we found considerable support for the single non-transfer- 
able vote f—That is worse than the cumulative system. 

Q. —The Proportional Representation Society, which is a very scientific body 
strongly advocates the singlo non-transferable vote. It says that is the only way in 
whioli minorities will get representation ?—But in this method there is no question 
of minorities at all, because they will get their reserved seats. 

Q. —We are told that small minorities have not had any protection under re¬ 
served seats. Even among the soheduled castos there are difforont communities t— 
The distributive system should be made compulsory. 

The Hon’hie Mr. Justice Din Muh.ammai. —Do you still bolieve in compul¬ 
sion ?-—In this caso you aro giving him representation in a constituency by means 
of four or six seats, and at the same time you give him the option to vote for one or 
more persons. I say one vote should be given to one man ; not more than one vote 
to each. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Ran. —What is your system of distribu¬ 
tion f Suppose there are four candidates from the scheduled castes. There are only 
two seats to be fillod up. Under your system you would allow a voter to give 
one vote to one candidate and the seoond to the other ? Now take another cons¬ 
tituency—a two-member constituency. There is one caste Hindu candidate and 
one candidate from the scheduled castes. Would you say it is essential that tho 
voter should be obliged to give one vote to the scheduled oastes candidate and one 
to the oaste Hindu candidate ?—Yes ; that is what I mean. I do not want the two 
votes to be plumped. 

Q. —You are now mixing up three different propositions. You do not want 
the voter to have the liberty to give one vote to the scheduled oastes candidate and 
another vote to the scheduled castes candidate too. You do not want that also f— 
No. 

Q. —He must always be asked to give one vote to the soheduled castes candi¬ 
date and one to the caste Hindu candidate. That is a further restriction on 
distribution, because distribution means that there are two seats and two votes 
which he oan cast in favour of any two ?—One is a reserved seat. 

Q. —That is your idea. I wanted to have it cleared up, because there is some 
confusion ?—Because there are so many seats, he must give his votes to all the 
members whom he selects. 

The Chairman. —We have your representation before us. We shall think it 
over when we have finished our tour. I think I am oorrect in thinking that you said 
you did not like the single non-transferable vote ?—Neither single non-transferable 
vote nor Bingle transferable vote. 

Q. —Single transferable vote is too complicated a system. It does not come 
in ?—Now I want to say something about the backward classes in the Presidency. 
If you refer to page 29 of the Report, you will see that one seat has been given for the 
backward classes in West Kkandesh West, on the assumption that that part has the 
largest population of the backward tribes. It is true that the backward tribes 
population in the whole of the district is the largest, but the seat has not been given 
to the whole district; it has been given to Wost Kbandesh West, the population of 
which may be a little more than half—I am not quite sure. My argument is that 
the Wadia Committee has recommended one seat for West Khandesh West, but the 
population they have assumed is the population of the whole district—-281,000. 
The population that we should go by is the backward tribes population of West 
Khandesh West only, because the seat is given to that part only, not to the whole 
district. 
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Q .—Can you give me the population of the backward triboa ?—In paragraph 
15 of the First Report the population of aboriginal and hill tribes in West 
Khandesh is shown as 281,000; Surat 268,000; and Thana'235,000. Although 
the population of West Khandesh may be 281,000, the seat is given not to West 
Khandesh aa a whole, but to West Khandesh West, which is only a part of West 
Khandesh. They have given the seat therefore to a population which is less than 
281,000. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —So, the force of the argument 
in favour of West Khandesh West is gone 1—Yea, because the population of 
West Khandesh will not be more than two-thirds of 281,000, 

The Chairman. —So far as I can make out, what they have done is this. If 
you are going to reserve a seat, the area in which it is reserved must be coterminous 
with a general constituency. If they want, they can make a special constituency 
and combine West Khandesh West with West Khandesh East, but that would pro¬ 
bably be 6,000 sq. miles. Therefore, they say : “ This is a baokward tribes area, 
and we cannot expect a candidate to go round 6,000 miles ; therefore, we will make a 
reserved seat in a smaller constituency.”?—Why not make it then in Surat District, 
where in a smaller constituency there is a larger population ? 

Q. —Is that just typical of the backward tribes ?—Yes; and there iB also a large 
population of 268,000. 

Q .—Your contention is that Surat has a larger backward tribe population, and 
it is better entitled to have a seat on the basis of population than West Khandesh 
West.—Yes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice. Venkatasubba Rao. —Your point is they might have 
made a slip : first, they took West Khandesh and its population ; then they 
divided the constituency, and in reserving the scat did not take into consideration 
the foot that-the population had been split?—May be. 

The Chairman. —Is there any other point you want to bring to our notice ?— 
There is one point, and that is with regard to the panel, system in the case of the 
scheduled castes. There is a controversy whether four should be the maximum or 
the minimum. It is the maximum, not the minimum. More than four candidates 
cannot stand foT the final election, but if some of them withdrew before the final 
election, there is no objection to the number being lower than four. That was the 
intention of the pact. 

, Q. —It was fixed as the maximum ?—The seat need not remain vacant if there 
are not four candidates. The legislature should not put a ban on the seat being 
filled. 

Q. —Where you cannot get more than four candidates, there is no primary 
election. At the final olection there may be 4, 3, 2 or 1 ?—Yes ; 3, 2 or 1. 

Q .—Then, you share Dr. Ambedkar’s view ?—I have asked Mahatma Gandhi 
also on the point, and bis view is just the same as I have stated now. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao.— Have you asked Mahatma Gandhi 
what bis view is as to the method of voting ?—No. I have not. T asked him 
about the other matter, namely, the single non-transferable vote in multi-member 
constituencies. To that he is very much opposed. He thinks it will be taking 
away from their right of choice. 

The Chairman. —It may be within the letter of the Poona Pact, but it would 
offend against the spirit of it ?—Yes. The Lothian Committee has suggested 
that this cumulative voting system amounts to single non-transferable vote. 

Q .—There is a lot of difference, although it can be made equivalent to the 
single non-transferable vote, if the voter chooseB. 

a ************* 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Yenkatasubba Bao. —If the voter so chooses he can 
distribute his votes ; there is that elasticity in the cumulative voting system. That 
is not possible in the single non-transferable vote. 

The Chairman. —It was put before us that the worst feature of the cumulative 
system was this : under the system of multi-member constituencies, as you have 
in this presidency, when a large number of Harijans find themselves each in possession 
of a large number of votes, if they can get a good price for their votes, they will not 
vote for the scheduled caste candidate but spend their votes on the caste Hindus ? — 
Supposing it happens, even then the scheduled caste man does not lose his seat. 
He will come in all the same. 

Q. —The scheduled caste men think that their man is bound to come in ; there¬ 
fore they may give, away all their votes to the others 1 —Under the cumulative 
system also he can do it. 

Q .—It is the cumulative system that is attacked ?—That is an argument for 

you. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Do I understand your position 
rightly ? Is it vour contention that the Northern Division should have been 
allotted 28 scats, and the Central Division 49, as against 27 and 50 as now proposed 
by the Committee ?—Yes. 

Q .—Your point is that Poona City is given two seats, whereas it is entitled only 
to 1-47 ; Poona rural has been given 7 seats, whereas it is entitled only to 6 ; Kaira 
is entitled on the population basis to 4'89 but has been given only four and there¬ 
fore the excess given to Poona must be taken away from it and given to Kaira ?— 
Yes. 

The Chairman. —You will see that wo cannot pretend to any local knowledge, 
What we shall do is to send a note to Oovernment that these facts were brought 
to our notice and ask them to reconsider their proposals and give us reasons. This 
assures you of a further hearing ?—In fact Sardar Bhimbhai has argued on the same 
lines in his dissenting miupte. He asks for a seat for Ahmedabad ; 1 am asking for 
Kaira. 

Q .—From where are we to take that seat ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —He says wo can take away from 
Poona as it is not entitled to 9 seats.—In fact, the Central Division is not 
entitled to the extra seat given to it, if we go strictly by population. Of course 
there should be no other consideration, except in the case of a city like Bombay. 

The Chairman. — Do you think that Bombay City should have more seats than 
it is entitled to on the population basis, or only according to its population ?—Per¬ 
sonally, I do not think it should have more, heeause it gets seats in manyother ways, 
such as University, Commerce and Industry, etc. 

Q .—We are told, Mr. Thakkar, that on the whole, in this province there is not 
much difference in outlook between town and rural and that they have the 
same interests. Is that so ?—That is with * regard to small towns, not towns 
like Bombay and Poona and Ahmedabad. Only four towns are excluded. 

Q. —You think that iB right ?—That is right. 

Q .—Elsewhere, for example, in the Punjab, they.want every little town of 5,000 
or 6,000 people to be taken as an urban area. In Bengal they go to the extent of 
bringing in every municipal area even if it contains only 2,000 people ?—There may 
be too much urban outlook there. In the Punjab and Bengal they have got much 
of it. It is only here that about ten per cent, of the people have it. 

Q .—There the great big cities dominate all the others and that is your 
standard of urban outlook ?—It is not so in the United Provinces ? 

Q .—It comes half way there. They take as standard a population of 25,000, 
They have got about 18 towns which they call urban, but it is all arbitrary and 
there is no general principle wo can apply ?—With regard to Bombay province, 
l think what has been done is fairly done. That is my personal view. 
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Q .—In Madras Presidency they have quite a number of what they call big 
towns but in reality they are more rural than urban. They are really market 
towns where people from the rural areas come in to sell their produce. Nothing 
that can be done is final and it will certainly take a long time to get anything like 
finality in this matter. In these, some of the constituencies are Labour, Commerce, 
Women’s constituency—they are all experimental and educative ?—Taking my home 
district, Panch Mahals, it also contains so-called two big towns, but they are of 
course rural towns. t 

Q. —They have got the same interests ?—Very much identical, no dissimi 
larity. 

Q .—Are they municipalities ?—Yes, one with 28,000 and the other with 18,000 
population. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —What is your opinion about 
Hubli with a population of 89,000 ?—It is a large population no doubt. In that 
way, I would exclude those which have a lesser population than 100,000, because 
we must have sorno certain limit which we cannot cross. 

Q. —Is it urban in outlook or rural t —It goes in rural. 

Q. —But what is the outlook of the population of Hubli ? Is it urban or rural ?— 
In that way all our towns are rural, except cities-like Bombay and Ahmcdabad 
which are nothing hut industrial cities. 

Q. —Quite so. 

*»****•• 


14. Evidence of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., M.L.C. 

Bombay, dated the 9th December 1935. 

* » * .* * • * 

Dr. Ambedkar : Would you like me to make a general statement as to what 
1 think aro the implications of tho pact f This is what I would like to say. 
Essentially and broadly, the <lommnnal Award and the Poona Pact are like, in that 
they were designed for the protection of the depressed classes. The Communal 
Award protected the depressed classes by putting them in a particular compart¬ 
ment for electoral purposes and made ftiem impervious to the influence of caste 
Hindus at all stages of tho election. The Poona Pact broke up the election of tho 
depressed classes into two parts (1) preliminary and (2) final. So far as the primary 
election is concerned, it has maintained the exclusiveness of the Communal Award 
by putting them in a separate compartment. So far as the final election is con¬ 
cerned, it has abrogated the principle of exclusiveness and established mutuality 
between the caste Hindus and the depressed classes. Subject to this principle 
of mutuality in the final election, the Poona Pact is like the Agricultural Relief 
Act designed to protect the. agriculturists from the clutches of money-lenders 
and, as such, a construction most beneficial to the depressed classes should bo 
placed upon it. 

The Chairman .' It was all done in the interests of the depressed classes; 
that was the paramount* consideration ?—That was the paramount consideration. 
Although the desire of both parties was that the exclusiveness that was intro¬ 
duced into the electoral system, so far as the depressed classes were concerned, by 
the Communal Award, should be abrogated, it was understood that at some stage 
the principle of exclusiveness should be maintained. 

Q .—Can you tell me what was the idea of having four candidates t One might 
say that the principal idea was to protect the depressed classes, but the 
secondary idea was to maintain the unity of the Hindus 1 —That was done 
so far as the final election was concerned. As regards the primary eleotion, I take 
it, and I do not think that anybody had the slightest doubt about it, when the 
pact was framed 4 was intended as the maximum. 


a 
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Q. Why did you come to select “ 4 ” ?—I can give the gist of what took 
place at those negotiations. As the committee is probably aware, at the 
time the Poona Pact was made, there was a division between the depressed 
classes themselves; at any rate there was an apparent division. Some were in 
favour of having a general electorate ; that is to say, some were in favour of estab¬ 
lishing contact with the caste Hindus and some in favour of separate electorates 
and no contact. It was therefore urged that if no such system of plurality of 
candidates was introduced in the primary election, such of the depressed classess as 
held the former view, namely, that there ought to be oontact between the caste Hindus 
and the depressed classes would have no chance. That was the primary idea 
underlying the introduction of plurality of candidates in the primary election. 

Q. —Plurality of candidates was introduced for the purpose of placating 
those who had advocated contact with the caste Hindus ?—Ybb. May I proceed ? 
The next consideration that arose was this; how many should be allowed T 
And that of course raised this question. Plurality of candidates means the water¬ 
ing down of the representation of the depressed classes. It is something like watering 
down the strength of the wine, if I may use that analogy. The question arose as 
to what extent we were prepared to water down. 

Q .—Then, really the plurality was also generally arranged in the interests 
of the depressed classes ?—It was a concession to the caste Hindus. 

Q .—At the instance of one party in the depressed classes ?—Yes. I am 
putting it from their point of view,—how they looked at it. The caste Hindu 
point of view was this. They said: “ Suppose we want to have a platform 

within the depressed classes election, and we want to put up candidates, why 
should we be prohibited from doing it ? Suppose a depressed class man wanted 
to stand on the ticket of the Congress or on the ticket of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
why should he be prevented ? ” That, was their point of view. As I said, the 
question therefore was, how far we should consent to the watering down, and we 
said this, that the oandidate who would be elected finally in the final election 
must at least have tho approval of 25 per cent, of the voting population of the 
depressed classes. 

Q. —We were told at a number of places that you would not be able to get 
4 or 6 ?—The point I wish to place before you is this: that 4 is the maximum; 
four means “ not more than four it does not mean “not less than four”; 
there may be less than 4. In fact there is no obligation to put up four 
candidates. 

Q. —Would it be right to say that the figure “ 4” is really the optimum. 
If you can have an election so much the better; it would result, in four panel 
candidates being chosen. Is that it ?—Yes. Then, from that it will follow 
that there would be no necessity of a primaiy election if there were only 4 candi¬ 
dates. 

Q. —If there were only 4 candidates, no primary eleotion 1 —Yes. 

Q. —If there is only one candidate, no final election ?—That will be the 
final election. 

Q. —There will be a primary election only if there were 6 candidates or more, 
end no primary eleotion if there were only 4 candidates or less than four. That 
is fairly obvious. I think I ought to tell you that the argument advanoed 
on the other side was—I state it for what it is worth—that this Poona Pact 
was an agreement made in the interests of the depressed classes giving them 
certain privileges on certain conditions. One condition was that there should be a 
panel election resulting in the selection of four candidates, and if there were not 
four panel candidates then the condition was not fulfilled and there should be 
no election. That was put before us ?—If I may say so with all respect, it reduces 
the whole thing to an absurdity. 

Q. —Then the other argument was, this:—as regards the final election, it 
was stated that it was in fact two separate elections for one joint electorate; 
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one was for the open seat and the other for the reserved seat. For adminis¬ 
trative convenience, they might be held in the same place and on the same 
day, but so far as the intentions of the pact were concerned, they might just as 
well have the election on two separate days. That is another argument coming 
forward. I was surprised to hear it, and I suppose you would not agree to it f— 
I think the final election of the depressed classes must be part and parcel of the 
general election. Mutuality is the essence of the pact; mutuality is the final 
eleotion. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad : According to your view of the 
matter, the number “four ” was fixed merely to enable the caste Hindus to offer 
their own candidates from among the scheduled castes if they so choose, but it was 
not intended to be the irreducible minimum ?—It was not intended to be the 
irreducible minimum. 

Q. —And the legal rights of the scheduled castes to put up as many candidates 
as they choose were not in any way affected adversely ?—The only idea underlying 
the whole Poona Pact was this, that somewhere a contact should be established 
between the caste Hindus and the depressed classes which did not exist under the 
Communal Award of His Majesty’s Government. 

Q. —Because they were treated just as Muhammadans were treated 7—Yea. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao : The argument advanced against 
that view—an argument which we have not bo far accepted—is that the 
number “ four ” was fixed in order that the general Hindu community, as 
distinct from the scheduled castes, may have in the final election, and 
therefore, if you havo less than four, that opportunity some say intended to be 
afforded to the general Hindu community will be lost ?—My reply to that is: 
we are not taking away their opportunity ; they are still free to put up 4 candi¬ 
dates. I am not saying that there should not be four candidates. 

Q. —If there are four panel candidates, then the question does not arise. Sup¬ 
posing there were not four, but only three, two or one. Take the extreme case, only 
one. He is the chosen man of the scheduled castes and the general Hindu community 
has no opportunity of influencing the election ?—In the final eleotion, the voting 
strength of the scheduled oastes is probably not more than 10 per cent, and if the 
oaate Hindu voters, who probably will fill 90 per cent, ohoose to exercise their 
vote on bahalf of that man they still have the choice and opportunity. 

Q. —But this is a reserverd seat ?—It may be a reserved seat, but still the 
opportunity for contact is there, the opportunity of voting for him and making 
him their'slave is there. 

Q .—Not if he is going to be returned unopposed 7—All the same, they 
will have the opportunity of voting for him and making him their man. All 
that the Poona Pact provides is the opportunity to vote. 

Q. —I think Sir Laurie put the question to you; you did not understand 
the significance of it then; you may understand it now. If there is only one 
candidate from the scheduled oastes, at the final election he will be returned 
unopposed. Where do the caste Hindu oome in there ?—Yes. 

Q. —Where does the oaste Hindu community come in 7—The answer to that 
is that the Hindu community has not taken advantage of the Poona Pact. 

The Chairman : In the earlier stage 7—In the primary elections. It is their 
business, not ours. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao : That is your answer 7—Yes. 

Q .—If your people want to have their own man, they must put forward as 
many as they like from the scheduled caste people 7—Absolutely. We give then a 
chance of being elected in the panel elections to a man who has not more than 25 
per cent, of votes behind him of the depressed classes. 
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Q. —Supposing there are 4 candidates and the last man in the panel became 
the first in the election ?—The result is this : from our point of view, he is a man 
who has only. 25 per cent, of our confidence. 

Q. —Even he stands a chance of being elected because it is a concession 
allowed to the general Hindu community ?—Yes, to that extent 

Q .—Take a concrete case. Candidates A, B, C and D come through the 
panel. A heads the poll in the panel election. D, with the support of the caste 
Hindus, succeeds in the final election, because to that extent there iB the con¬ 
cession given to the general Hindu community.—That way it is mutual. 

The Chairman ; In the primary election, A gets the top number of votes and 
in the last election D gets in owing to the support of the caste Hindus ?—If they 
do not exercise their right. 

Q .—Your point is that they had their chance at the primary election of putting 
forward a candidate and if they did not put forward a candidate, it is their own 
fault ?—It shows that they are not interested in their election at all and it is their 
fault. 

Q ,—What about withdrawals ?—I do not see why they should not withdraw 
if they want to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao : If the caste Hindus are not able 
to prevent him from withdrawing, it is their own fault ?—They should make sure 
that the candidates they put forward will stand by thorn all through. 

Q. —If they withdrew, it is no fault of the scheduled oaHte people ?—No. 

The Chairman : And also there is a practical difficulty that you cannot pre¬ 
vent a man from withdrawing if he wishes to ?—Yes. 

Q. —The man who gets elected in the panel must stand there right through until 
the final election ?—Yes. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad : To stop withdrawal would be to 
deny to scheduled casto candidates the right which every other candidate 
.. has ?—How can you force a man not to withdraw ? 

Q .—That is the trouble. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Eao : That is caste Hindus may so 
contrive that 4 would not stand at the primary election.—It would still be in 
their hands. 

The Chairman : The argument works on both Bides. 

The Hon'ble. Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Kao : But from my understanding of 
the Poona Pact, it gives caste Hindus opportunity to prevent withdrawal ?—If thoy 
do not desire to take advantage of the opportunity, then it is nobody’s fault. 

The Chairman : The next point is whether a scheduled caste candidate, who 
cannot come through the panel, should be eligible to contest a non-reserved seat in 
the general constituency ?—Prom the standpoint of the principle which underlies 
the Poona Pact, namely, the mutuality, I do not see any reason why a candidate, 
who has not gone through the panel, should not contest a general seat in an area 
whioh is reserved, but I must also confess that I feel that this is somewhat unfair 
to the caste Hindus. 

Q. —Why should he ?—That was not the object. 

Q. —It might occur, as you know ?—I do not think it will ever ocour. 

Q .—It will ocour in Bengal. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao : It has ceased to be of practical 
importance except in Bengal. It is in Bengal above that we are asked to prescribe 
that it is only the panel candidates that can stand for the unreserved seat f—In 
fairness I say I agree. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad : I find there are some multi- 
member constituencies here, as it is. Supposing, in the case of Marathas, there is 
a seat reserved for Marathas in one of those constituencies. Three Marathas contest 
that election. Two of them carry the highest number of votes. Will they not 
capture both the seats, reserved and unreserved ?—1 was under the impression—I 
may be mistaken—that wherever a seat is reserved for Marathas, they would not be 
entitled to another seat. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Ran : You are more familiar with, the 
question of the scheduled castes. Supposing two scheduled caste people, coming 
through the panel, head the poll. What is your idea ?—The one at the top should 
get in. 

Q. —What about the second man ?—That certainly was not the intention of 
the Poona Pact. It is so impossible a condition that they never thought of it. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad : You make an unreserved seat 
roserved for the caste Hindus. 

The Chairman : Scheduled caste candidates A and B head the poll. Our 
idea is that these two men must be returned as two candidates. In other word* 
when the election is on, there are 8 candidates for 2 seats. One must be reserved for 
a Harijan but the other one is open to all of them. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao ; As soon as the poll is taken, the 
one who gets the largest number is given the reserved soat. 

The Chairman : That is why several of them said “ No, these are two separate 
elections in fact”.—The final election is one, 

Q .— The seats are open to all candidates.—The principle of reservation 
does not apply. 

Q .—There is no reservation there. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao : It applies in this senso, that 
the man who gets the highest number is at once given the reserved seats and for the 
r est the ordinary rules of election apply.—He gets it not as a man to whom the 
g eat is earmarked but as a man who has got the highest votes. 

Q .—In other words, the very expression “ roserved seat ” means that it i* 
the minimum benefit that the scheduled caste candidate must get. It does not 
mean that there is any disability. 

The Chairman : Take these numbers. The scheduled caste man gets 600 
votes. The next higher on the list is a caste Hindu with 450 votes. The next sche¬ 
duled caste man gets 350 votes. Is it your contention that the 500 votes man goe* 
up with the third man and that this man is elected ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao : No. A and B are the scheduled 
caste candidates. A gets 500 votes and takes the reserved seat. B gets 450, and 
sets the un-rcserved seat although he happens to he scheduled caste candidate- 
To that extent, in a measure the caste Hindus have a grievance but in our view, 
grievance or no grievance, this is the necessary effect of the very expression “ re¬ 
served seat ”. That is the very foundation on which the whole Poona Pact is 
based. We are not concerned with the intentions but with the final product.— 
I do not think any such eventuality will ever occur. 

Q .—It does occur. In Madras local board elections, it did occur. There 
were some scheduled caste people and some caste Hindu people. The caste 
Hindus said “ Oh, this is a reserved seat for the scheduled caste Another seat 
will come to us. Where is the trouble ? ” They were therefore very indifferent in 
regard to the elections, with the result that both seats were captured by scheduled 
oaste candidates. The caste Hindus did not realise that no seats were reserved for 
caste Hindus, the result was that caste Hindus were nowhere and both seats went 
to the scheduled castes. I am sure that people here will not be so negligent. It 
will not be a common error. 
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The Chairman : What about the system of voting 1 —I do not really see how 
it can be said that this question of the method of voting arises out of the Poona Paot, 
because I find that the methods suggested, namely, the Bingle non-transferable vote, 
the distributive vote and the cumulative vote are all systems which you find in 
operation in places where there is no system of reservation at all. They are really 
systems which are intended to give minorities representation. Therefore, I do not 
know that it has any necessary connection with the Poona Paot. 

Q. —It has been suggested that the single non-transferable vote in the 
spirit, perhaps not in the letter itself, goes against your underlying basis of 
mutuality. You cannot get a depressed class voter to vote for the caste Hindu un¬ 
less ho gives up voting for his own people. —That is exactly my submission. If a 
voter has a free choice of casting his three voteB either in the election of caste Hindu 
candidate or in the election of a depressed class candidate, then it cannot he said 
that he has no freedom of choice or the opportunity. 

Q. —You limit his opportunity. If you give him two votes, then obviously 
he has got to give one to each ?—On this question I have no definite view 
in the sense that I want to press one as against the other. I certainly object 
to what is called the distributive vote because the process become purely a 
meohanioal. In my opinion, a voter ought to have an opportunity of showing 
his preference one way or the other, 

Q. —You do not mind one way or the other ?—No. 1 objeot to the distribu¬ 
tive vote because it is mechanical. The men simply gives one vote to one and 
the other to the other without having to exercise his intelligence. 

Q. —It does not allow any discretion.—Any intelligence. 

Q. —You have no objection to cumulative vote ?—No. 

Q. —The cumulative system is regarded in Bombay as satisfactory ?—It has 
nothing to do with the Poona Pact. 

Q .—It was never discussed ?■—I do not see any intimate oonnection between 
the two.—I do not see how it arises out of this at all. 

Q. - It does in prootico. In practice it makes a great deal of difference T— 
My submission is that if the caste Hindu voter is really as keen as those who spoke 
on his behalf at the Poona Pact in establishing a contact and taking interest in 
the election of the depressed classes, then I think the single non-transferable vote 
is really the test. 

Q. —That might be so but perhaps in the same way as you object to the 
distributive vote it limits the voter’s discretion or intelligence f—-He must 
be callod upon to exercise his intelligence. 

Q. —The cumulative system is very simple. You give the man two ballot 
papers. If there is a box system, he puts both in one box or, if he likes, he can give 
one to the caste Hindu and one to the depressed class candidate. He can do as he 
likes. I think it is a very simple system, there is no trouble about it, but the other 
way it would be different—coloured ballot papers and so on. I do not think it is a 
very nice system to have. Then, what about the deposit, Dr. Ambedkar ?—My 
view is that the deposit should be a fixed sum. 

Q .—Right from the primary elections to the final elections 1 —Yea. 

Q. —How much should it be ?—I do want to say in this case that 
charity would be misplaced and therefore I would not say that the deposit in the 
ease of depressed classes should be fixed so low and so small in amount that any 
man without any chance of election might come in as a candidate simply to destroy 
the eloction chances of other people. 

(J .—We have had all sorts of figures given to us. In some places we 
were told that in the ease of ordinary candidates it ought not to be less than 
Rs. 250, others said Rs. 100 and still others said Es. 25 and some said Rs. 10. Our 
own idea has hovered round Rs. 50.—I am inclined to think Rs. 260 would be quite 
reasonable. 
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Q, —A caste Hindu will lend him the cash if he has not got it hims elf T— 

I do not think so. 

Q ,—You do not care how large it is so long as it discourages a multi¬ 
plicity of candidates or freak candidature ?—If the deposit were too small, 
caste Hindus would be too ready to advance tho money, but if the deposit were 
bigger, I think other people would consider twice before advancing the money. 

Q. —'I know of a district in Bihar where people would not be able to put 
up even Rs. 25, let alone Rs. 50. We were told by an experienced Collector, who 
has toured round his distriot, that not a single candidate would come forward 
unless somebody else put up the deposit for him t—I am definitely of the opinion 
that it should not be fixed so low as that. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muho.rn.mvl : Considering tho poor financial 
condition of the scheduled castes, don’t you think Rs. 250 will be prohibitive t— 
As far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned, I do not think it is prohibitive. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao : You would keep it at Rs. 
260 ?—Yes. 

The Chairman : In Bengal, do you think it might not bo too high.—I do not 
know about other provinces. 

Q. —Even in Bihar, if you put it too low, you may get some one, for the 
fun of tho thing or for the mischief of it, to put up 10 conservancy men to stand 
as candidates ?—It would open the door to all sorts of blackmail and tho candidate 
might say “ I will withdraw provided you pay me so much ’ ’. 

Q .—You are getting there on very difficult ground. It is a fairly open 
secret that thero have been in the past what you may call collusive withdrawals 
and we oannot see any way of stopping them 1 —Therefore, if you make it difficult 
initially for tho man to stand, I think there may be some solution of the difficulty. 

Q .—You would rather have the bigger amount than the smallor—Rs. 260 
rather than 11s. 60 ?—Yes. 

Q. —Another thing. Wo were told in Madras I think that they were 
against anything liko cumulative vote, because they are afraid that caste Hindus 
may buy ovor tho scheduled caste candidates in order to get in their own men. Do 
you think there is anything in that T—I am not afraid of that in this Presidency. 
It is all a question of political organisation. It all deponds upon the faot whether 
your constituencies are conscious of the position. I do not see how you can prevent 
that. 

Q .—Whatever the amount that is fixed may be for a candidate for 
primary elections, vou would not increase it in the case of the final elections f 
—No. 

Q .—What it is, it must carry him right through from primary to final 
elections ?—Yes. 

Q. —As regards primary elections being impugned, say, where a defoated 
candidate says “ I ought to have been elected and I would have been olected 
if suoh and such a thing had not been done by the successful candidates and if my 
voters had not been intimidated by my rivals”, what will you do about that ?—I do 
not think wo should permit election disputes regarding primary elections. I am 
prepared to say that a man who went up to the final election and lost should have 
the right to dispute not only the final election but the primary election of his rivals. 

Q. —You oreate rather a difficult situation like that. Take this oaae : 
A, a primary candidate has been elected; one of the 4 panel candidates, is 
suooessful in the final elections. E, another candidate in the primary election, is 
defeated, He will say “ Wait till the end ”. At the end, he puts in a petition 
saying that there was intimidation and that but for that intimidation, he would 
have been returned at tho primary eleotion and had he been returned, he says, he 
would have most certainly be A and the man who came out successful in the final 
eleotion, that he would have beaten A because he would have hod tho help and been 
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able to give help of his people to Y, whereas X was the successful candidate. So, 
it would mean displacing not only the reserved seat but the other one and you drag 
the candidate, who was returned in the open seat, would also have to defend the 
election petition and put, rightly or wrongly, to a lot of expenses. That is one of 
the problems confronting us 1 —I agree. 

Q. —Then am I right in regarding a primary election as, in a way, a substi¬ 
tute for nomination ?—Quite right. 

Q. —And where you get such election disputes, would you like to employ 
a somewhat summary system for disposal of such disputes or objections 
such as bribery or corrupt practices or whatever they may be ? The Collector of 
tho district or the sub-divisional officer can go round and take evidence on oath of 
people who know anything of the matter and at the end of two days, he ought to 
be in a position to say either that the election was a good one or that tho election 
was a bad one. That would be final as regard the primary election. Then they 
go on to the next election. Of course, in that case that will have to be I think under 
some rules as now. If a scheduled caste candidate wants to file an election petition, 
he will have to pay Rs. 1,000 like they do now, but in the case of just asking for inquiry 
into primary election, I should say if he paid Rs. 100 or Rs. 200 or Rs. 250 it would 
be fair. I am not sure what the amount fixed is but I will make sure 1—I agree. 

Q. —There is a chance of certain interference 1—I agree. My fear is this: 
in the decisions of these disputes there should not enter what I call 
party polities. The only object by which this object could be Beoured is to refer 
all these disputes to a judicial agency. But the question really iB this : whether 
the judicial adjudication in the case of a dispute liko this should take place right at 
the end of the primary election or whether it should take place before the final 
election comes. 

Q. —Directly after the final election, the advantage being that when 
caste Hindu candidates want to impugn the primary election if they are dis¬ 
satisfied with the result of the election, they can do so or they might put up a man 
to do it—by means of an action by one of the scheduled caste candidates against the 
other and it would therefore he a matter of comparative simplicity to conduct the 
Inquiry f—It would depend upon the kind of system provided. Suoh a system should 
be provided as would give no chance for party politics. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkata&uhba Boo : Our idea is that any irregularities 
in tho primary elections should not be allowed to affeot the result of the 
final elections ?—I agree. 

Q. —It being a single election, everyone will be prejudiced by this matter 
being brought up at a later stage. Therefore, what we havo been considering is 
whether we could not devise a system by which some sort of finality could be given 
to tho primary election ?—I agree. My only difficulty is about the machinery. 
If something could be devised whereby we could really get expeditious and 
judicious decisions, 1 think it would be satisfactory. 

Q .—What would you suggest with your knowledge of local conditions T 
You certainly know something of the judiciary here and you can tell us what 
you think best. 

The Chairman : It is a matter of days, not a week only, but you cannot hold 
up the other elections ?—Quite true. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao ; What would you suggest ?—I 
would suggest a Board of 2 officers appointed by His Excellency the Governor. The 
Governor might appoint a hoard for disposing of such disputes. 

The Chairman : I doubt whether there will be many of them. 1 do not 
anticipate there will be a large number of primary elections ?—I do not think so. 
Anyway that is my hope. That is what strikes me. 

Q. —As a rule, the number of cases where there would be a dispute 
is I am pretty sure likely to be one or two in Bengal, because there are 8, or 9 
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candidates from the Namasudras. They are numerically a very large community 
and there are more depressed classes than higher castes. They are very keen to get 
these seats and especially, if they are not elected, to go into the open seats through the 
panel. There may therefore be some disputes in the shape.of charges of bribery 
or corruption or whatever it may be. I think the quickest way is to leave it to the 
Collector of the district who ought to be able to be above party or political consi¬ 
derations ?—I would rather seek safety in two. 

Q. —If the two differ ?—Then the election would be considered good. 
That is the rule in England. 

Q. —Yes, if they differ, you say the election is good : that is the rule in 
England?—If it is a good rule in England, it ought to be a good rule here. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao : A permanent tribunal for the 
purpose of deciding election disputes.—If they differ, the election is good ? 

The Chairman i There are two judges and if they differ, the election is good. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao : That is unsatisfactory. I should 
think the better plan would be to have one man who has His Excellency’s confi¬ 
dence or to have 3. Those of us who are familiar with chartered High Courts know 
that 2 judges sit in a division benoh. If they differ, the lower court’s view prevails, 
there is no finality and the appeal goes up before 3 judges. Then you invest it 
with the character of finality, but I have always felt that when two people disagree 
and one man’s view prevails under some rules of Law, it leaves a sense of grievance. 

The Chairman : I want to impress upon you what wo are contemplating. 
The primary elections take place perhaps two months before the final elections, 
and if the election petition is filed, say, just before the final election, the whole pro¬ 
cedure connected with election petition such as Issuing of notice and so on, would 
have to be gone through and all that means a lengthy procedure. I think, on the 
whole, the best thing to do is to have a regular systom by which at once the Collector 
or the sub-divisional officer, who is unconnected with elections, goes out and holds 
something like an inquiry on the lines of summary procedure ? I think some officer 
appointed by the Governor as the head of the province ought to satisfy all require¬ 
ments. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao : He may be after all a non¬ 
official. They may take a leading lawyer who may inspire confidence ?—Yes. I think 
any officer appointed by His Excellency for this purpose would do as an arbit¬ 
rator. 

Q. —What happens in ordinary elections ?—They take a High Court Judge 
and two others are appointed by His Excellency. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

15. Botes o! dissent, dated 31st July 1935 and 18th October 1935, by the 
Hon’ble Babu Nirsu Natayan Sinha, Minister of Education, Bihar ' 
and Orissa. 

I. 

The question is whether the voters in a constituency where there will be two 
seats, one for the scheduled castes exclusively and the other general, should have 
one vote or two votes each. Prima facie, each voter should have two votes which 
he can give, one to any candidate from the scheduled caste group and the other to 
any candidate from the general group. But it is urged that while caste Hindus 
oannot contest the seat exclusively reserved for the scheduled castes, a member of 
the scheduled caste is at liberty to contest the general constituency. Therefore, 
it is urged that a voter cannot be prevented from giving both his votes to two candi¬ 
dates in scheduled caste group. The result, therefore, may be, it is said, that the 
two candidates of the scheduled caste group may be elected instead of one from each 
group. To my mind, it seems that this inference is based upon a fallacy. It is true 
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that there is nothing to prevent a scheduled caste candidate from contesting sea t 
in general constituency. But it does not follow that the scheduled caste candidate 
who happens to stand as a candidate for the seat exclusively reserved for his own 
caste can be elected from the general constituency for the simple reason that he is 
not a candidate in general group. No doubt, if any one of them thinks that he 
would not contest the seat exclusively reserved for the scheduled caste but will stand 
as a candidate from the general constituency, in that case, if he gets votes more 
than the votes of any other candidate of the general constituency, he may be declared 
elected. But if he elects to stand for the seat exclusively reserved for the scheduled 
caste, he cannot say that because he has obtained larger number of votes than any 
candidate in the general constituency, he may be elected from the general consti¬ 
tuency. This, I think, is never the intention. The only objection, therefore, to 
give two votes to each candidate where there will be two seats, one reserved for the 
scheduled caste and the other for the general seats, is to my mind without any 
foundation. In fact, ordinarily, the election of these two seats can be held sepa¬ 
rately and on two separate days. In that case, each candidate will enjoy two votes 
and can give two votes separately! But merely because of administrative conve¬ 
nience the election is held on one day, I do not see why each voter should not have 
two votes which he can give to a candidate of each group. The obvious objection 
of not permitting two votes to each voter will be that it will bring about the clea¬ 
vage between the depressed classes and the general Hindus which the Poona Pact 
wanted to avoid and which has been acoepted by His Majesty’s Government and is 
incorporated in the Bill soon to become an Act. The result will be that if the voter 
has got one vote, the caste Hindu will cast his vote in favour of his group of the 
general candidates whereas the depressed class voter will cast his vote in favour of 
the depressed candidate. Thus, it seems to me that it will be a separate electorate 
under the garb of a joint electorate. The result will be really torpedoing the efleot 
of the Poona Pact. In my opinion, the bitterness between the caste Hindus and the 
scheduled castes probably will be greater titan if there had been a separate electorate. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that the proposal to give one vote to such a 
constituency is fundamentally wrong and therefore two votes should be given to 
each voter one of which he can give to any one candidate of one group and the other 
to any candidate of the other group. 


II. 

In addition to my note in Appendix D dated the 31st July 1935 in the Bihar 
Memorandum for the Indian Delimitation Committee, I wish to add a few words in 
connection with the question as to whether the voters in a constituency where there 
will be two seats, one for the Scheduled castes exclusively and the other General, 
should have one or two votes each. 

The main intention of the Poona Pact, which was aocopted by His Majesty’s 
Government, was that the caste Hindus should influence the election of tho sche¬ 
duled caste candidates and the scheduled casteB should influence the election of the 
caste Hindu candidates (General Group). If a voter is given only one vote, he can 
influence only one of the two elections. It needs, therefore, no argument to support 
the contention that the voters must have two votes in order that they may be in a 
position to influence each other’s elections. 

It is said, however, that assuming that in such a constituency two votes are 
given to a voter, he must have the choice to give his two votes to two candidates 
of any one of the two groups, the General Group or the Scheduled caste Group 
candidates. To my mind this assertion is made simply because the election of the 
two groups of candidates is proposed to be held simultaneously. The Poona Pact 
provided for joint electorate only but did not provide for joint constituency nor 
does clause 7 of the Fifth Schedule of the Government of India Act contemplate 
anything of the kind. The distinction between the joint electorate and the joint 
constituency should be borne in mind. The former is imperative but the latter is 
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not. The joint electorate simply means that the voters of the caste and the de¬ 
pressed Hindus should jointly eleot a candidate. But for the purpose of adminis¬ 
trative convenience one of the general seats in Bihar is being selected where two 
elections, one from the general seatB and the other from tho exclusive seats will be 
held simultaneously. But the two sets of candidates continue to be on a quite 
separate footing and the right of the voter to make a selection by his vote to each 
one of the two groups continues under the law. 

It is suggested, however, that while a caste Hindu candidate cannot stand for 
the Exclusive Seats, a depressed class candidate can stand for the general seats. 
Nobody disputes this right of the depressed olasses to Beek election from any one of 
the general seats in the province including the seat where there is simultaneous 
election of the general and the special seats. Any one outside the panel can con¬ 
test general seat in such a constituency. The question is whether it would be legal 
or right to allow a panel candidate who happens to have secured the second largest 
number of votes amongst the candidates of the two groups taken together to be 
elected for the general constituency. In my opinion, this cannot be done for the 
simple reason that the choice of panel is conceded to the depressed classes only for 
the reserved seats. In the general seats a depressed class candidate can stand but 
the voters have the unrestricted right to make a choice out of candidates amongst 
whom there may be depressed class candidates outside the panel. To hold that a 
panel candidate can be elected for the general constituency is to restriot the right 
of the caste Hindus to make an unrestricted choice of a depressed class candidate 
if he happens to stand for tho general seats. In other words, the panel seats of the 
Depressed Class will not only be 18 but 38 or even more if triple members constituency 
is formed. This, in my opinion, is not provided for in the Government of India Act 
or in the Schedule and to my mind it seems that to restrict the right of unrestricted 
choice by any rule would be an infringement of the Government of India Act itself. 

Then there is another question. If there is only ono candidate in a general seat, 
that candidate under the law will be declared eleoted unopposed. ThiB right of a 
candidate to bo declared elected unopposed will be taken away if it is held that a 
second panel candidate of the reserved group can contest also in the general group, 
and therefore one candidate of the general group will have to contest the election 
if there will be two candidates in the reserved group. This in my opinion is another 
infringement of the right of a candidate to be declared eleoted unopposed from his 
constituency. This confusion is due mainly to the fact that in ono oonstituenoy 
simultaneous election is being held with the two groups of candidates between whom 
there is no reciprocity both ways. No such question arises in any other general 
constituency. The more fact that the election will be held simultaneously for two 
groups in one constituency is responsible for all these considerations otherwise it 
would not arise at all. In fact to consider such a constituency to be a joint consti¬ 
tuency is a mistake for it implies two or more seats of the same class. It is a consti¬ 
tuency from which two members will be eleoted from two separate groups. The 
election may be held simultaneously or on two different dates. In the latter oase, 
such a general constituency will stand on tho same footing as any other general 
constituency of the district. The mere simultaneous election will not ohange the 
fundamental difference between the two groups. I think, therefore, that there is 
no room for doubt that in such a constituency two votes should be given to each 
voter, one vote to be cast in favour of any one of the general group and the other to 
the reserved group. It is urged, further, that there might be some confusion in the 
minds of the voters themselves if two votes are given. To my mind it seems that 
there will be no confusion whatsoever so far as this province is concerned. I would 
suggest that the two votes should be of two colours, one for the general group which 
will be of the same colour as of any other general group and the other colour for the 
reserved group. The boxes of the two sets of candidates will be placed on two tables, 
and there remains a man under the present rule inside the room, and he can point 
out to any erring voter that he should cast the coloured ballot paper in one of the 
boxes kept on one table and that he should cast the other in the ballot box on the 
other table. Of course, there may be a small percentage of voters who will require 
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guidance. Moat of them can easily follow and vote oorreotly. But if there will 
be any confusion, the vote will only have to be rejected at the time of counting. 
I think, therefore, that this suggestion of giving one vote or of giving two votes 
with a right to cumulate or to distribute as the voter likes between the two candi¬ 
dates of the same group will be, in my opinion, against the spirit and letter of the 
law and the Poona Pact. 


The Central Provinces. 

16. Letter, dated 14th September 1935, from the Central Provinces and Berar 
Depressed Classes Federation, Nagpur. 


I, on behalf of my Central Provinces and Berar Depressed Classes Federation, 
beg to submit this representation in continuation to our previous suggestion regard¬ 
ing the delimitation of constituencies for the depressed classes in tho Central Pro 
vinces and Berar. 

One Seat should be allotted to one District. 

In spite of different suggestions regarding the delimitation of constituencies 
on population basis or on voting or revenue strength, we have to emphasise the 
necessity of District Representation for the Depressed Classes in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Borar Legislative Assembly under the New Constitution : that the 20 
Reserved Seats should bo so distributed that eaeh district gets a Representative; 
thus 19 seats should be allotted to 19 districts and the remaining 1 seat should be 
allotted to Nagpur cum Kampteo. In this way a district as a wholo—not a tehsil 
or some part of a district-—made a constituency will fully meet the administrative 
convenience and further this will give the scheduled castes throughout the Pro¬ 
vince an opportunity to make their voice heard. We Bubmit that the tentative 
scheme is defective and unacceptable as far as it ignores the instructions contained 
in the letter of the Secretary of State for India to the Chairman of the Indian 
Delimitation Committee that it would be unwise to insist on an artificial uniformity 
in matters such as the size or population of territorial constituencies. The 
scheduled castes constituencies which are said to have been suggested on popula¬ 
tion basis in the tentative scheme do not insure workably equitable distribution 
and also do not remove invidious distinctions in the way that only Berar gets a 
representative to each of its districts and the Chhattisgarh gets many more seats 
than the number of its districts, while tho Jubbulpore and Nagpur divisions got 
less seats than the number of their respective districts. From this it is obvious 
that allocation of seats as suggested in the tentative scheme for the scheduled 
castes, is fundamentally wrong. 

We may state that so far as the tentative scheme gave 4 scats to 4 districts of 
Berar it has no grievance at all, so also Nagpur cum Kamptee as entitled is allot¬ 
ted 1 seat; but to allot 8 seats to 5 districts of Chhattisgarh and 2 seats to 1 district 
of Saugor means clearly over-representation which on the other hand has abso¬ 
lutely deprived the 4 districts of Wardha, Betu], Mandla and Nimar from eleoting 
their representatives for ever. Thus there is no justification in forming unwieldy 
constituencies in tho way that these four districts should be left unrepresented. 
So also the decision of the Provincial Delimitation Committee to deprive the dist¬ 
rict of Balaghat of representation with the object to give weightage to Berar, cannot 
be justified. The only way in which justice and fairness could be done as to 
approach the problem is that each district should be made a constituency for the 
scheduled castes for single return which is neither over-representation nor under 
representation. 

We therefore suggest and strongly demand that one seat should be given to 
each district combined of urban and rural areas throughout the province and the 
remaining one seat to Nagpur cum Kamptee. 
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FEDERATION. 

Withdrawal of Candidature should he permitted. 

We feel it necessary to point out that the question of electoral procedure said 
to be arising out of the Poona Agreement is totally unnecessary and absolutely 
baseless. After a prolonged discussion at the meeting of the Provincial Delimita¬ 
tion Committee the caste Hindu members have expressed to the effect that the 
scheduled castes seat should remain vacant if there are less than four candidates 
for the primary election and further that to permit withdrawal means to leave the 
way open for a singlo candidate to secure election without a poll. The intention 
of these caste Hindu members clearly appears to deprive the depressed classes 
of the benefit of the Poona Agreement; therefore they guide themselves simply 
by imaginations of their own in absence of any personal knowledge of the real spirit 
of the Agreement or of the circumstances then existing at the deliberations of its 
framers. I for myself can say, since I was a member to one of the parties whioh 
framed the Poona Agreement, that the Poona Agreement was framed on the under¬ 
standing that the usual electoral procedure would be followed. The obstaclo which 
is being suggested to put over the scheduled castes elections at different stages, 
was in fact never the idea among the framers of the Agreement when the Agreement 
was actually framed. Such obstacles can serve no purpose but on the contrary 
they will add to the already existing drawbacks of the community. Elections for 
the scheduled castes would be more disadvantageous and far removed from the 
existing general principles of elections if they are overburdened in order to favour 
the wide choice of the caste Hindus. 

Wo may for reference give here the decision of the Madras Government on the 
report of the Madras Delimitation Committee that the candidature successful at a 
primary election ought to be allowed to withdraw his candidature before the main 
dooision. Wo thoreforo suggest and insist that the usual electoral procedure should 
be applied to permit withdrawal of candidature before the primary as well before 
the main election has taken place. 

Single Non-tmnsjerable vote should be adopted. 

In this province the depressed classes have got 20 seats in the Provincial 
Assembly. The tentative scheme provides all those 20 seats to be elected from 
dual member constituencies. In the dual member constituency one of the two 
seats is reserved for tho scheduled castes and the system of cumulative voting or 
the system of each voter having as many votes as there are candidates to be eleoted 
being altogether complicated and dangerous to the interests of the scheduled 
castes we are inclined to prefer single non-transferable vote both because it would 
minimise the strain on the Polling Officer and on the voter and because it will pre¬ 
vent the majority community from electing dummies from among the scheduled 
castes as was done during the Council boycott movement when the Councils 
were said to have meant for Dhods and Chamars. 

To verify this fact we submit that the proportion of the caste Hindu voters and 
the scheduled caste voters is 10 to 1 approximately in the Province. This means 
that a candidate from the scheduled castes will have to be directly under the 
influence of the vast majority of voters from the caste Hindus and the candidate 
who will come out successful from among the scheduled castes candidates will 
virtually be termed as a candidate sent by tho caste Hindus. Such a candidate 
when he sits in the Provincial Assembly will not represent the interests of the 
scheduled castes since during election the main backing of Ruoh a candidate 
was from the vast majority of caste Hindu voters. This way the reservation of 
seats for the scheduled castes will bo mere farce and not a reality. In order to 
implement the Poona Agreement we contend that the depressed classes should 
remain part and parcel of the Hindus politically as they are considered to be so 
socially and religiously. Sooially and religiously the position of the depressed 
classes is well known that they are untouchables likewise, let them remain so 
in the general constituencies with the only privilege to stand for unreserved 
seats. 
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We therefore urge that in these dual.membei constituencies the system of 
single non-transferable vote should be enforced in order to provide the depressed 
classes with a chance to send their real and sincere representatives in the Provincial 
Assembly. We submit that this system finds favour with the Madras Government 
as per the suggestion of the Secretary of State for India to the Chairman of the 
Indian Delimitation Committee. 

In conclusion it is hoped that the suggestions made above will not go unheard 
as they have been the voice of the depressed classes as expressed through meet¬ 
ings and conferences all over the Province. 


Assam. 

17. Note, dated 81st October 1935, submitted by Rai Sahib Sonadhar Das 
Seuapati, Member, Franchise Committee and representative, Depressed 
Classes, Assam. 

Method of voting. 

Everywhere it is being heard that the Poona Pact is not dear. Prom my com¬ 
mon sense I understand that the wiser caste Hindus in the interest of the Hindu 
strength and unity brought the depressed Hindus from the separate electorate given 
them in the Premier’s Award to their own joint electorate by donating some of their 
general seats to be reserved in favour of the depressed. I say that the Poona Pact 
is a will, caste Hindus are the donors, depressed Hindus aro the beneficiaries and the 
Government are the executors. The objeot is to bring ‘touch’ to the untouchables 
within the Hindu fold. 

Evidently Government in this situation are expected to execute the Poona Pact 
by introducing such a method of voting as may promote tho main object in view of 
removing untouchability and helping the caste Hindus in their efforts to bring the 
depressed to their caste status. No method whatever advantages there may be 
for purpose of uniform procedure should not be applied to a general constituency 
whioh combines an unreserved seat and a depressed seat if such system has the slight¬ 
est chance of keeping both tho parties separate. The Poona Pact itself is a special 
agreement and it requires speoial procedure in voting for its purpose. I have there¬ 
fore repeatedly suggested that the special procedure of reciprocal voting between 
the caste Hindus and depressed Hindus be adopted with the restriction imposed 
on the voters to use one vote in favour of the caste Hindu candidates and the other 
in favour of the depressed candidates on the following considerations :—• 

(a) Obligation and friendly feeling. —If separate votes are not reserved or 
prescribed, the caste Hindus will use both the two votes in favour of tho oasto Hindus 
and on the other hand the depressed will not get an extra, vote to exercise in favour 
of the caste Hindus and thus to keep them under obligation and to promote friendly 
feeling for purpose of removing untouchability, 

(b) Deprivation of the other general constituencies. —If two votes are given 
with the liberty to use in favour of caste Hindus in general constituencies where 
there are reserved seats, unfairness will be done to other general constituencies. When 
the caste Hindus in one constituency have two votes, why the caste Hindus of a 
neighbouring constituency should remain deprived of that privilege ? 

(c) A general const ituency with a depressed seat not a multi-member constituency .— 
Actually a general constituency cannot beoome a plural member constituency for 
the addition of the depressed seat of peculiar nature. It is only when a general 
seat is added to a general seat of the same character, the constituency may be treated 
as a plural member constituency, and therefore the method of ordinary voting in a 
plural member constituency has no application here and a special procedure as the 
one suggested should be prescribed to serve the object of the Poona Pact. 

(d) Untouchability will not be removed.— If liberty is given to the use of 
both votes without restriction, the caste Hindus will surely exercise no votes in 
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favour of the depressed and the depressed will not vote for the caste Hindus with the 
result that, mutual friendly feeling will never grow and the objeot of the Poona Pact 
that our untouchability will be removed within 10 years or so will never be fulfilled. 

(e) Utility of second election .—If the reciprocal voting is not imposed, the 
caste Hindus and the depressed will be evidently voting for their own candidates. 
The depressed will vote for the depressed in the panel. Then what is the utility of 
the second time voting in the general and final eleotion 1 

(/) Predominance of larger castes .—There are ten depressed castes in the 
Surma Valley and four in the Assam Valley with varied populations ranging from 
1| lakhs to 4,000. Monopoly will go to the larger castes among the depressed, if 
votes are left to them without interference of caste Hindu votes. From the quarrel 
in the depressed deputation, the Delimitation Committee has experienced that the 
chance of organization amongst the different scheduled castes is distant. Not only 
valley quarrels there are caste quarrels also. 

(g) Return of fit candidates .—If votes are left to the depressed without 
interference of the caste Hindu votes, the scheduled castes will naturally from their 
caste feeling vote for their own caste candidates whether they are fit or not. No 
doubt, caste Hindus will seleot the best candidates, if they get votes for use in favour 
of the depressed as the depressed candidates have reserved seats and will not be 
competitors of caste Hindu candidates. 

From all points of view, the reciprocal voting is necessary which has been deci¬ 
ded twice in the matured discussions of the Franchise Committee of March, 1933, and 
September, 1935, and also in the Government meetings and agreed to unanimously 
on 28th October, 1935, by the deputation of the depressed before the Delimitation 
Committee. This method will evidently promote the object of the P6ona Pact. 


VI.—WOMEN * 

Madras. 

18. Extract from letter, dated 4th November 1935, from Miss M. Janaki 
Ammal, Honorary Magistrate, Calicut. 

Polling Booths. 

I would stress strongly the location of polling booths in every convenient centre 
in which there are 600 voters to enable the lady voters to record their votes without 
subjecting themselves to personal inconvenience and trouble. If, however, this 
system could not be applied to the Tamil Districts, Malabar, with its peculiar condi¬ 
tions, might be made an exception in that respect. My reasons for that are that, 
despite civilisation and progress, the rural areas in Malabar are still intractable for 
want of up-to-date communications in the shape of roads and bridges. Apart from 
the town area, the District, on the whole, is scattered far and wide with hills and 
forests intervening with many streams and rivulets unbridged, with no facilities 
for modern conveyances. Further, there is the prevailing impression, very just 
and logical indeed that acceptance of conveyances from candidates naturally 
interferes with the independent and discriminate exercise of the franchise. 

Single-Member constituencies. 

There should be single member constituencies to enable women to contest 
general seats, independent of any party. The same procedure may be adopted in 
the case of men also. It js certain that women candidates would inevitably have to 
spend larger amounts in the event of plural member constituencies and undertake 
uncomfortable travelling in distant areas for canvassing votes if tho general consti¬ 
tuencies happen to bo unwieldy. 

Preparation of Electoral Rolls. 

The advantage of literacy qualification for women and wife’s qualification on 
her husband’s property would be lost if particular care and attention were not to 

* A Report on certain difficulties in compiling a test electorate roil in Agra in 
1933is printed separately at page 287. 
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be exercised in the preparation of electoral rolls in all villages. To remedy that 
defect, I would suggest the appointment of a non-official committee with a lady 
member on it for the preparation of electoral rolls, the lady member being authorised 
to receive applications for registry on behalf of women voters. The committee, 
in preparing the foundation list should make it striotly accurate, adopting all possible 
safeguards. 


BENGAL. 

19. Letter No. 4875AR, dated 23rd December 1935, from the Government of 
Bengal. 

With reference to your demi-official letter No. 1216, dated the 18th Docomber 
1935,1 am desired to forward horowith a copy of Government of Bengal, Education 
Department, lotter No. 1044-Edn., dated the 4th March 1927, prohibiting tho employ¬ 
ment of women officers of the Education Department for the recording of votes of 
women and tho utilisation of girls’ schools and colleges as polling stations in elec¬ 
tions. 

The local Government have reviewed the question in the light of tho big 
increase in the number of women likely to be enfranchised under tho new Consti¬ 
tution, and have decided to keep the order in abeyance for tho first elections under 
the reformed constitution as far as possible. A copy of Eduoation Department 
lotter on the subject, No. 19 T.-Edn., dated the 19th April 1935, is enolosed 
here with. 

Enclosure 1. 

Letter No, 1044 Edn., dated 4th March 1927, from tlio Secretary to tho Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, Eduoation Department, to tho Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal. 

I am directod to refer to your letter No. 155, dated tho 12th February 1927, 
regarding the employment of womon offioors of the Education Department to work 
as presiding officers of women voters, and the utilization of girls’ schools and colloges 
for such work. You state that the ladies employed in tho Education Department 
dislike this work, and that the class to which many women voters belong afford 
strong reasons for this disliko. You alBo refer to tho roasons which make it extreme¬ 
ly undesirable that womon voters of this class should bo allowed to come to girls’ 
schools and collegos. You mention that the Chief Executive Officer of the Caloutta 
Corporation has written to Miss Wright, Principal of tho • Bethune. College, 
Calcutta, for holp in the recording of votes of women voters in tho forthcoming 
elections for the Corporation, and you ask for Government orders on the matter. 

In reply, I am to say that in view of the facts reported by you, the Government 
of Bengal in the Ministry of Education consider that it would be very wrong to 
allow the girls’ schools and oollogos to be utilized ovor again as polling borfths in 
elections, and they do not desire that tho women officers of the Eduoation Depart¬ 
ment should work in any eleotion in future for the recording of votes of womon 
voters. I am to request that tho Calcutta Corporation may be informed according¬ 
ly and asked to make their own arrangements for this work. 

Enclosure II. 

Letter No. 19 T.-Edn., dated the 19th April 1935, from the Secretary to tho 
Government of Bengal, Education Department, to the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Bengal. 

I am directod to refer to Government Order No. 1044-Edn., dated the 4th March 
1927, prohibiting the employment of the women officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ment for the recording of votes of women voters and the use of girls’ schools and 
colleges as polling booths in any election. 
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2. I am to say that the Government of Bengal (Ministry of Education) have 
decided to keep these orders in abeyance for the first elections under the reformed 
constitution on the understanding that such buildings and the services of women 
officers will be requisitioned only when it is found to be absolutely essential. 


20. Letter, dated 15th October 1985, from Mrs. Kumudini Basu, Councillor, 

Calcutta Corporation. 


My first point is that the Women’s Constituency for the non-Muhammadan 
woman candidate has been too large, hopelessly unmanageable and extremely costly. 
In municipal elections Calcutta is divided into 32 wards and a candidate has to 
approach on an average about 4,000 voters j the area of his constituency ako iB al¬ 
ways of a convenient size, so that the candidate has not to spend muoh for an election 
oampaign in his limited constituency. 


Compared t<r this, the non-Muhammadan woman candidate’s constituency 
has been selected to be the whole of Calcutta which is two hundred times bigger in 
area than the biggest municipal ward in Calcutta. So that compared to the Corpora¬ 
tion candidate the woman candidate for tf\p Council has to spend two hundred times 
more money and time in moving round her constituency. 


In a corporation constituency the average number of voters is about 4,000. 
In smaller constituencies there are not even more than 2,000 voters. But the 
woman candidate for the Council has to approach more than 7 lakhs voters. 

I do not know of any Government in the world that has mado such an unwieldy 
constituency for women to contest a seat. The postage for sending manifestoes 
alone to these 7 lakhs voters Bhall cost each time an alarming amount, let alone 
the election costs which shall run up to a fabulous amount making it impossible 
and unthinkable for womon of moderate means who are otherwise highly desirable 
candidates in point of education, attainments, culture, social service and service to 
the cause of country and humanity—I say you will make it impossible for such women 
candidates to contest a seat for the Council who fought for it for years and years 
and got it after a strenuous fight in two successive Councils. 

Women in Bengal have very recently got the franchise. Their constituencies 
have not been trained as yet and the women voters have not yet fully realised the 
value of the vote as well as of the candidate whom they send to the Council. In this 
primitive stage of the franchise if the candidates are required to faco such an enor¬ 
mously big constituency and spend such an enormous amount of money then the 
whole purpose of the suffrage will be frustrated and only the monied class shall have 
chance to go in for such costly elections. 


''Looked at from another point of view the size of the constituency and the 
number of voters should be so formed that all the candidates may be equally placed, 
none having any advantage or disadvantage over others. This principle should be 
observed as much as possible in framing the constituency and fixing the number of 
voters. But this principle has been entirely overlooked in case of the non-Muham¬ 
madan woman candidate. Not only the size of the constituency has been made un¬ 
wieldy and hopelessly unworkable but by the joint vote of both male and female 
voters, the non-Muhammadan woman candidate has been placed at a great disad¬ 
vantage compared to the Muhammadan woman candidate who has to seek the female 
voters alone of her constituency. 


To counteract the objections of such an enormously big constituency a sort 
of remedial measure has been suggested by withdrawing the franchise from certain 
wards in Calcutta which is "most reprehensible both as a principle and as a polioy. 
It is highly unfair, unjustjand iniquitous to take away the voting rights of men 
and women from a certain ward without any rhyme or reason and without any fault 
of theirs. 

B 
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To cover the mistake of the Delimitation Committee and reduce the size of the 
Calcutta constituency some wards have to be deprived of their franchise right and 
as no principle can be followed to do this, this has been sought to be done on most 
whimsical and arbitrary way. I take the strongest objection to this arbitrary and 
whimsical method which I characterise as the negation of all Law, Rules and Pro¬ 
cedure. 

My second point of objection is that it has been made obligatory for the non- 
Muhammadan candidate to seek the votes of both male and female voters of this big 
constituency. 

It is singularly striking that while the Muhammadan candidate has to seek the 
votes of women voters only the non-Muhammadan candidate has to approach 
both male and female voters of her constituency for which the number of voters of 
her constituency has been estimated at over some lacs. 

I am therefore opposed, at least as long as the size of the constituency remains 
as big as it is now, to the non-Muhammadan candidate having to sock the vote of 
male voters. 

Woman suffrage w r as sought, fought for and obtained all over the world for a 
distinot purpose and principle. It was found after long experience that many vital 
questions of social, domestic and public welfare affecting the home and women's 
sphere of activities were entirely neglected and often opposed by men legislators. 
It was then that the women took the field and got the franchise. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that women candidates should depend first and fore¬ 
most on women votes alone for whose sake they came into the fray. Purity of the 
home and purity in social life, maternity and child welfare, evils of cabaret shows 
and had cinemas, marriage and divorce laws, inheritance of property and various 
other matters, intensely affect the women folk alone and it is a matter of regret 
that men legislators have been found either to bo indifferent or directly opposed to 
any reform in these matters. 

These are pre-eminently the woman’s cause and the woman candidate should 
seek the votes of women alone for going to the Council. 


21. Evidence of Mrs. Shamsun Nahar Mahmud, Secretary, All Muslim Ladies’ 
Association, Mrs. N. C. Sen, and Mrs. P. K. Bose. 

Calcutta, dated the 18th November 19-35. 

The Chairman .—What we want your advice on is how much a woman can do 
and how many voters she can canvas and so on.— (Mrs. Sen) We hold meetings 
m many centres after the Government communique was published and knew 
nothing of these things, i.e., the divisions of Calcutta. We issued a memorandum 
which was published in all the leading newspapers, in which we have practically 
told what we wanted to say. We hold the view that it is not fair to give us only 
one scat in Calcutta—I mean one Hindu and one Muhammadan, when there are 250 
members in the coming Council which is bigger than Bombay and Madras, and to 
have 5 seats altogether for women : it is realiy very inadequate. If w r e could have 
some more seats for Hindu women in Calcutta it would be easier for women 
to canvas and get elected. 

Q .—We cannot increase the number of seats that is the difficulty.— 
(Mrs. Mahmud) What we want is that in future whenever the occasion arises you will 
do it for us. Six seats are meant for the representation of the special interests of 
women. (Mrs. Sen) W’e are against reserved seats. We do not want any special 
favour. What we ask you to do is to let us be on the same footing with the men. You 
give only five seats and make it more difficult by making it the general constituency 
of Calcutta. What will the. poor women do ? 1 have lived in England for 16 years 
and have seen many women campaigns there. How difficult it is for the women 
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there to canvas in spite of the fact that they have go many organisations and they 
have more freedom than the -women of India. In Bengal when you are giving it 
for the first time don’t you think that you should make it a little easier for the women ? 
In England in the House of Commons out of 80 women seats nine have got in. 

Q ,—There is more percentage of ladies in the Bengal Council than in 
the House of Commons and I should think that you have been more generously 
treated in this respect.— {Mrs. Sen) I cannot understand how we are going to 
make it a success. Look to the tromendous expenditure involved in an election 
campaign. I think very few women here have got independent means to spend 
money and every candidate will have to spend a few thousands. And then 
instead of having the whole of Calcutta you divide it into wards. We are 
strongly opposed to it. I have got a memorandum that was sent in 1931 to 
the Bound Table Conference from the organisations of Calcutta, viz., the National 
Council of Women and the All-India Women’s Organisation. They say that they 
do not want any special favour. But I do not see anything of the revised proposals 
in it. It came in perhaps later. Some ladies gave personal evidence and I think 
they do not understand the special situation in Bengal where the task is an 
enormous one for women. We like the principle but when the principle cannot be 
put into practice we should have Dacca, Narayanganj and Chittagong included in 
the general electorate and Calcutta ought to be only women’s electorate. 

Q. —Are you seriously suggesting that all the divisions in Bengal should be 
included in the women’s constituency ?—We would like the general electorate 
with men and women. In Calcutta it will be easy for a woman to get the Muham¬ 
madan woman’s seat because they have got about. 7,000 Muhammadan women. 
But for us Hindus both men and women will mean more than 1 lakh of people. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad’. —You have remarked in your 
representation that the Government proposal is unfair to women. On the one hand 
you condemn restricting the women to selected areas and on the other you com¬ 
plain that you have been given a wide constituency. What are your concrete 
suggestions ?—My suggestion is to have women electorate. If it is not possible 
then the constituency would he confined to general electorate. Taking the condi¬ 
tions as they are we would strongly oppose to divide Calcutta. (Mrs Mahmud) 
The position has been made more difficult by Government. Wo want the whole of 
Calcutta and not any particular wards. We want fair treatment. 

Q .—Taking things as they are, what do you suggest. If you pick out certain 
wards, the other wards will have no chance of participating in the election of the 
special women’s seats ?— (Mrs. Sen ), I think there will be no chance of any desirable 
woman getting in. It is better to keep the whole of Calcutta. Why put such a tre¬ 
mendous task on the woman’s head. Every woman lias a right to select her own 
candidate. We would male Calcutta one constituency. 

Q .—While s ympathising with your difficulties, how do you think it will be 
reasonable for us to recommend the restriction of the constituency and at the same 
time to increase the area of that constituency.—In the new constitution they 
are supposed to have the special right to select candidates. If you cannot have a 
woman’s electorate it will be better to have the whole of Calcutta than divide it. 
We wanted to have one constituency for Chittagong as also for the other divisions, 
and, as you know, Bengal women are far more advanced and they feel that the 
education and their culture fit them in every 7 way to exercise this right. It would 
have been better if we had got 10 seats. (Mrs. Mahmud) We simply place our 
views before the Government and it is for them to do the needful. We want all 
the Calcutta wards being allowed to vote and we want the women’s electorate. 

The Chairman. —We have dealt with the facts as they are and we are anxious to 
afford all facilities to make the election as easy as possible. There is no sort of 
restriction as you are able to put up women for all the constituencies right through¬ 
out the province, Muhammadan, Urban, rural or general constituency. What we 
are taking special pains to make sure is that the future Legislative Assembly will 
have the advice of some ladies. In the House of Commons you know there is a 
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great value attached to the presence of these ladies, not because of their number but 
because of their qualities. They speak on behalf of the womanhood. Do you still 
think that it would be better to have the whole Calcutta constituency ?— (Mrs. Sen) 
We have been strongly advised by some members of the Legislative 
Council—even by Mr. Wordsworth—and other Indian and European ladies and 
genetlemen, to cut down Calcutta and have few wards. We w'ant women’s elec¬ 
torate. As you know, in most matters, for instance in social matters, it is the men 
who stand in the way. If women vote for women they would know who would 
be their best speakers, and there are many progressive women now-a-days. 

Q. —What is your practical proposal ? Do you want the whole of Calcutta ?— 
(Mrs. Mahmud.) We want the franchise to be as wide aB possible. At the 
same time it would be a difficult problem and we find no solution for it, but it is 
for the Government to solve the problem. (Mrs. Sen) The All-India Women’s 
Conference recommended a mixed eleetroate for the whole of Calcutta. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —You should remember that the women 
will have their votes : only they will have to exercise them in the choice of men, 
if no woman stands. In the case of reserved seats they will be cast in the choice of 
women. (Mrs.Sen) Weinsistonwomancandidateandnotsomuch on man candi¬ 
date. 

The Chairman —As an alternative what do you think of the idea of having a consti¬ 
tuency in a certain portion of Calcutta where you know there are a fairly large number 
of women who are far advanced and who will vote. It is better to begin in a 
small way. Then you will have another seat as well, in a constituency where men 
and women will vote. But it is not possible to increase the number of seats.—We 
want mixed electorate for the whole of Calcutta. 

Q. —You mean to say it should be one of the Calcutta seats and not a 
ward from here and a ward from there.—One such constituency that will return 
a man and a woman. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —It may be coterminus but it will 
not be a. man’s constituency. It will be named as a special constituency?— 
Besides the Hindu woman in Calcutta there will be another woman. (At this stage 
Mr. Gilchrist explained the matter to Mrs. Sen). (Mrs. Mahmud) There are only two 
women constituencies for the women of Bengal one for Calcutta and the other for 
Dacca cum Narainganj. The All-India Women’s Conference strongly protested 
against this unfair proposal. We want the women franchise to be as wide as 
Tjossible, There must be representatives from all over Bengal. 

The Chairman. —But you have got the franchise for women’s constituency. 
---( Mrs. Mahmud) The women of Calcutta and Dacca and Narainganj 
are getting this advantage alone but why should the women of other districts be 
deprived of this facility? Narainganj is not so important with regard to women’s 
franchise. 

Q. —What your argument comes to is this: As regards the special 
constituency you said first of all that there are only 5 special women constituencies 
and protested that your seats were at least not double that number in view of the 
political importance of women. Then you improve upon that and propose that as 
regards the Indian women seats two should go to Moslems and two to general. One 
to West Bengal and one to East Bengal. But we must make a constituency manage¬ 
able so that the candidate may maintain some relation with the electorate. So 
we must have a comparatively small constituency. Further that for East Bengal 
it should be composed of Dacca town and Narainganj which are closely connected. 
You say in that case what about the women of Rajshahi, Chittagong, Midnapore, 
etc., and that while women of Dacca are getting the vote others don’t. That is 
perfectly true but in the present circumstances that cannot be avoided ?— 
(Mrs. Sen) Do you tell us that in the present circumstances it is not possible 
to enlarge the Calcutta constituency ? But as regards Dacca constituency we 
suggest that it should be enlarged to include at least Chittagong. (Mrs. Mahmud) 
If it is possible to add other towns also at least the divisional headquarters well and 
good but if that is not possible at least Chittagong should be added to Dacoa 
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Chittagong is one of the most important towns in Bengal, and women of 
Chittagong are very much advanoed in education. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Don’t you think that it would be 
very inconvenient for a woman candidate to travel from Dacca to Chittagong ?— 
(Mrs. Mahmud i Narainganj can be easily left out because it is of no importance 
with regard to women franchise. 

The Chairman. —Then what about Comilia, Noakhali and Bakargan j ? We know 
that Chittagong and Dacca are separated from each other by long distanoe.—- 
But we cannot give up our legitimate rights for others on the ground of unwioldiness 
of the electorate. Government have made our position very difficult. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Do you belong to Chittagong ?— 
I belong to Noakhali but was educated at Chittagong. 

Q .—Do you suggest that this constituency should be confined only to 
Muhammadans or be open to general women ?—If it is possible to enlarge the general 
consituency well and good. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —You are specially advocating 
a Moslem constituency in Chittagong ?—If it is possible to enlarge well and good but 
if it is not possible you can extend it to the Muhammadan women constituency at 
least. In comparison with the Calcutta women constituency the Dacca women’s 
constituency is quite a manageable constituency. Even if Chittagong is included 
the number of electorate will be roughly speaking 4,000 and in Calcutta the 
Muhammadan woman’s constituency where women only can vote the number is 7,000. 
Government have also agreed that if it is not possible to include any other towns 
say divisional headquarters, it is not possible to include Chittagong. The proposal 
was defeated by a majority of 8 to 6 in the Provincial Committee because there was 
no representative of Chittagong on that committee. 

The Chairman. —It is a very difficult question. If we include Chittagong then 
why not include Mymensingh, Hooghly and Midnapore ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad —How to jump over tho interven¬ 
ing area ?— (Mrs. Mahmud) We can go to Europe and Karachi for educational pur¬ 
poses and can’t we go from Dacca to Chittagong for this purpose ? 

Q .—The same argument that you are employing may be advanoed by other 
women that is why should they be superseded by Chittagong women ? Why should 
the latter be preferred ?— (Mrs. Sen) Why was Dacca chosen at all. 

The Chairman. —As a large educational centre.—Chittagong is in no way 
less advanced in female education tllan Dacca. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Why not say clearly that take 
this seat away from Dacca and give it to Chittagong ?—We cannot be so selfish. 

Q .—You do not suggest to take away the seat from Dacca to Chittagong, but 
you say that Chittagong should be added to the women’s constituency and that is 
reasonable from your point of view. But that looks unreasonable to us considering 
tho distance between the two places. If you had said that the seat should be 
taken away from Dacca and given to Chittagong that would have been more 
reasonable ?■—I think that proposal also came from certain individuals or associa¬ 
tions. Dacca, Chittagong and Narainganj are not as big as Calcutta. 

The Chairman. —Trying to canvass the whole of Calcutta means tremendous 
expense, so I would press you to answer this : Do you still seriously prefer that 
all the special women’s constituencies should include the whole of Calcutta rather 
than selected wards of a man’s constituency ?— (Mrs. Sen.) One constituency 
of course w ould mean less work, but then we leave out so many wards that it would 
be a very small constituency. I also think that if we have the whole of Calcutta 
there will be so many voters that the candidates will not be able to go to every 
one of them. 
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Q. —You advocate that the whole of Caloutta should be a woman’s 
constituency rather than disappoint women in the constituencies which will in¬ 
clude six Calcutta men’s constituencies and make them for purposes Of a special 
women’s constituency one special constituency ? Do you expect the women to 
canvas all these voters ?—Yes. If you take a few wards, say ten, even that 
would be bigger than a man’s constituency. 

Q. —I gather that you prefer to take certain selected wards but even that 
would be too large, and I think beyond an average woman’s strength to canvas ?— 
(Mrs, Bose ) It would be large no doubt, but the ideas of woman’s election and 
candidature would spread all over the area. 

Q. —What idea do you mean to spread—that they have got the vote ? That 
she is qualified to become a voter or elector ? And that these seats confer an 
extraordinary privilege on your sex ?—But what is the difficulty in choosing 
certain wards ? 

Q. —The size of a woman’s constituency should be restricted; otherwise 
it would be bigger than a man’s which would not be at all fair. If you make 
a constituency too large it might frighten away desirable candidates. So I would 
suggest a man’s constituency so that the women voters therein may be easily get- 
table and canvassed. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —You know where the women are in 
large numbers. You ought to know best which wards should be chosen.—• 
(Here Mr. Gilchrist explained the map regarding the distribution of consti¬ 
tuencies in Calcutta). (Mrs. Bose) May I ask what is the advantage of taking only 
one constituency from the men’s instead of taking some wards here and there ? 

The Chairman.— For administrativo convenience. Secondly as we have got the 
same electoral roll you will probably have the assistance of some of the canvassers 
of the male candidates. It will bo convenient for the lady candidate to go round 
with this man ; one constituency will probably bo the easier and will save expense 
also.—There will be two elections on the same day. 

Q .—But one election will be in a woman’s constituency.—If the election is 
on a separate day, in what way does it help the woman ? 

Q.— The question of canvassing and the question bf expense and the question 
of nursing the constituency have to be considered.— (Mrs. Sen) It would in any 
way interfere with the women if they are confined to one ward ; but if she has wards 
all over the town, then she will be able to wield larger influence. 

The. Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —In what manner? I do not 
think she will be able to visit ail the wards to canvass votes ?—The male 
candidates’ canvassers will do this for them. 

Q. —In case several wards were formed into one constituency, the poor lady 
will have to requisition the help of half a dozen candidates who arc contesting the 
general male seats and go about and beg for votes from all the candidates.— (Mrs. 
Bose) She would have the help of all the men standing from the different consti¬ 
tuencies. 

Q .—Is it not more honourable to beg from one only than to beg from five ? 
Don’t you realise that it would be difficult for her to go and bog for votes from 
several persons ? 

The Chairman. —It is a very difficult question. I want to impress on you the 
fact that we want to make it as easy as possible for the woman to contest these 
special seats and wo hope that they' will be successful without having to spend an 
undue amount of money and without undue trouble or toil ?—We have to talk 
that over. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.- -We have not made up our minds 
and shall have to think over the matter in the fight of the opinion you have given. 
— (Mrs. Sen) If we are going to have a constituency it is better to have one cen¬ 
trally located with some wards from the north and some from the south. 
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Q .—Why didn’t you send a suggestion regarding those wards ? Just let us 
have a memorandum on this point.— (Mrs. Bose) Would not that be too late ? 

Q- —No, we are still open to conviction till the end of January. 


United Provinces. 

22. Evidence of Begum Liaquat Ali Khan Sahiba. 

Naini Tal, dated the 12th October 1935. 

The Chairman. —We wish to ask you a few questions, Begum Sahiba, about 
women’s votes and women's constituencies. One of our problems is that we have 
been told that women are unwilling to register themselves as voters. Can you 
suggest any way in whioh we can facilitate their doing so ?—-I think there is 
every hope that women will come forward and register their names on the 
electoral rolls, provided enough publicity is given to the fact that their electoral 
rolls are being prepared. 

Q .—Do you want that this should be announced by beat of drum t—It 
should be done through papers and also by beat of drum in the case of villages 
and small places. So far electoral rolls have been prepared privately and 
most people know nothing about them. It will be men who will see that their 
women folk are registered and so there will be no difficulty. 

Q.~ At one place it was suggested to us that women should go round to difier. 
ent houses and into the haveli to enlist women voters, and then we were told that 
such a thing would be resented ?— I think it would be better if men did this work. 
Men will see that those women of their family who are eligible for voting are 
enlisted, because the more voters there arc in a family the more important that 
family becomes. 

Q .—Then there is the difficulty of women having to walk a long way to record 
their vote.—Yes. 

Q.—At present under the law if a candidate wants to Jure a conveyance for voters 
he is not allowed to do this. That is a corrupt practice. We were told that 
actually that law is not observed and we shall have to consider whether we should 
recommend its abrogation, because it is no good having a law which is not observed. 
Do you think that it would be in the interest of female voters to allow the conti¬ 
nuance of this corrupt practice, so that candidates could pa} 7 for the hire of con¬ 
veyance for voters ?—The problem of conveyance is very difficult, because women 
cannot bo expected to go very far to record their votes. As you just put it, it 
is a fact that people do pay for conveyance when they are not allowed to do it. I do 
not see why that law should be in existence, but I do realise that in the case of 
women there is a great difficulty of transport. People will not spend their money to 
go and register their votes. Some provision should be made somewhere. 

Q. —Six seats have been reserved for women, to which only women can here- 
turned, but men and women both will vote. Would you advise that these consti¬ 
tuencies should be only urban, where it is possible to make better arrangement for 
women voting, or should there also be rural constituencies 1 —Personally 1 think 
the interests of the people in urban areas are vitally different from the interests 
of those in the rural areas, and therefore there should be both rural as well as urban 
constituencies. The difficulty in the rural areas can be solved by having only 
one tahsil constituency, where it shall be convenient for the women to vote, and 
not spreading it over a number of places in a rural area. 

t 

Q. —As suggested by the Begum Sahiba we can take up that. Then as regards 
conveyance of women voters, the idea of course will be to have a separate polling 
station for them, have it staffed by women—women presiding officer, women pol¬ 
ling officer and so on ?—I think it is of fundamental importance that there 
should be separate polling booths for women voters at every polling station, with 
Adequate pardah arrangements. 
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Q .—Is it practicable ?—I think so. As women have got votes, you must 
provide for them facilities to register their votes. The majority of women are 
Still in pardah. They will not come forward and register their votes if there 
are not separate polling booths for them. 

Q .—Where are we to get women workers ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —If the area of the constituency is 
reduced, this difficulty may be solved.—That is so. At the same timo you can 
always get some women doctors or teachers who oan help in the election work. 

Q. —This may be another argumont for reducing the size of the constituency 
for women.—Yes. 

Q. —Your opinion is that some women would be forthcoming to supervise elec¬ 
tions, but if tho area is very large, it would be very difficult to find such a large 
number of suitable workers—Yes. 

The Chairman. —There are 4 general and 2 Muhammadan seats for women. 
As regards general, they suggest for the urban Benares city. I do not know whether 
it is possible in Benares to make arrangements of the kind you indicate.—Among 
Hindus thore is not such a vital problem of pardah. There are some who are 
out of it. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —We can entrust this work to Chris¬ 
tian, Anglo-Indian, European and American Missionary women. 

The Chairman. —Now as regards your Muslim women’s constituency, tho urban 
seat is suggested for Lucknow city. Tsit a very big place f—It is a very big place. 
You will be ablo to get a number of women polling officers there. Thero is a 
women’s college and many women’s schools. There is also a Medical College 
with lady doctors. Missionary ladies will also be available there. 

Q. —T)o you think women would como forward to do this work ?—I think so. 
Womon who are in the educational or medical line would be willing to help in 
this work. 

Q. —If we pay their expenses, —Yes, ongago them for the day and pay them the 
expenses of coming. There would be no difficulty. 

Q. —In the women’s constituencies wo are anxious that women should vote 
but in general constituencies it is impossible, as there it is not possible to have polling 
stations entirely staffed by women. We have got your views. First you want that 
the size, if possible, should be reduced in the case of rural areas, and then you do 
not regard Benares or Lucknow too big ?—For urban they are quite all right. 

Q. —Ar regards rural constituencies general or Muhammadan men and women 
are going to vote together. Just take the ease of a Muhammadan gentleman, 
whose wife is strictly in pardah and he, as you say, values the fact that he gets two 
votes for his household. But he does not want his wife to go to tho polling booth 
and therefore dresses his boy in a burqa. What are we going to do about hor 
identification ?—This can be done if you have separate polling booths, where every 
women can take off the burqa as there will bo only women present in that room. 

Q. —Our trouble is that it is impracticable in the mofassil to got separate polling 
booths.—There would not be many women coming forward in small places, but 
there too you have teachers of a mission school ortho officers' wives, who might 
help. There are always two or three officers even in a small district. 

Q. —Take an ordinary tahsil. How many polling stations will thoro be, 
10 or 12?—There should not be more than 10 or 12 for women. 

Q. —In that case it means they will have to go a much greater distance ?—That 
is a difficulty that one has to face. For the identification of women you must have 
separate polling booths, otherwise how oan you identify ? 

Q, —It is a practical difficulty. It they can go into a room where there are only 
women, they oan take off their burqa T—Yes. 
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Q .—It is a real and a practical difficulty. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —If the law is changed regarding 
corrupt practices, do you think it possible that women will not mind travelling even 
20 or 25 miles in a tonga or conveyance provided by the candidate f—If the law 
is changed, that will make a lot of difference. 

The Chairman. —With regard to the point you raised about having a separate 
polling booth with proper arrangements for women, it was represented at one place 
that this would in fact be a disadvantage, because the husband or a relative who will 
escort tho wife, mother or sister, will not be able to help her ?—Why should he 
help ? He should escort her only so far as the door. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Your suggestions are mainly con¬ 
fined to the special constituencies. In the general constituencies you realise it is im¬ 
possible to have separate arrangement for pardah women 1 —It is not impos¬ 
sible. There may be separate blocks in one building, half for men and half for 
women. 

The Chairman. —We might say for half an hour the polling booth would be 
reserved for women only, say from 1 to 2. But that again will be inconvenient for 
the male relatives because they also want to have their tiffin interval ?—They 
are not the type of people who really care for their tiffin. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —But the polling can go on simul¬ 
taneously if thero is a separate entrance for women voters ?—There should be 
a separate entrance. ■ 

The Chairman. —So the husband will bring his wife, escort her as far as the 
entrance, she will poll her vote, come out, and the husband will take her 
back.—Yes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.— Juat as they do for pardah par¬ 
ties. Their male relatives sit outside and when the party is over, they escort them 
to their houses.—Yes. 

The Chairman.—Da you think that women will stand as candidates for the 
general and Muhammadan constituencies, that is in which men and women can 
stand ?—I do not think there will be any Muslim ladieB who will contest general 
seats, but there might bo some Hindu ladies who may stand for general seatB, and 
they might get in also. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —You mean those who are interest¬ 
ed in the Congress movement ?—Yes. 

The Chairman. —You know elections have sometimes unpleasant features, for 
example putting up mock candidates—such as a sweeper or a chamar. Is there 
any likelihood of a nautch girl being put up as a candidate against a respectable lady ? 
—It may be quite possible, but men will manage the elections. In elections one 
has to expect things like that. 

Q. —That won’t discourage women from standing as candidates.—No. 

The Chairman. —Thank you, very much. It was very kind of you to come. 
Your evidence has been very useful. 


23- Evidence ol Kunwarani Lady Maharaj Singh. 

Naini Tal, dated 12th October 1935. 

The Chairman .—First of all, Lady Maharaj Singh, I thank you for having taken 
the trouble of coming over to help us. I want to ask for your advice on certain 
points about women’s representation in the Legislative Assembly of tbe United 
Provinces. The first thing is this. How can you get the names of women on 
the register ? You know a lot of them will have to be registered on application, 
and as far as I can gather they arc very slow in coming forward. It may be that 
perhaps their husbands do not like them to go to the polling station ?—Yes, it may 
bo due to that. 

Q .—Can you suggest any way by which we can put their names on the 
electoral roll ?—Before you asked mo to come here, I discussed the ques¬ 
tion with certain Muslim gentlemen who know a good deal about these things. 
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They told me that there is a gentleman at Luoknow who has been trying to educate 
women by going into the district and getting these people to give their vote. The 
difficulty is that the people are so ignorant and backward that in some cases they 
acted as if they Were going to be asked to remarry. Under these conditions I really 
cannot see how you can force them to vote. 

Q. —Of course, we cannot force them because it would be defeating the object. 
•—That is also my belief. 

Q. —Don’t you think it will do more harm than good ?—I cannot say, but I 
think force should not be used. 1 

Q. —We were told in the Punjab that they actually met with great 
opposition. I think it is all due to ignorance. Some of the husbands resented their 
wives going to the poll and said “ We don’t want you to interfere with our house¬ 
holds ”.—Yes, this is due to ignorance. 

The Hon'ble. Air. Justice Din Muhammad. —Generally speaking this difficulty 
will not be felt in the case of Hindu, Indian Christian, Parsi and Sikh ladies who 
are more advanced than Muslim ladies ?—Even in the case of Hindu ladies of ad¬ 
vanced views this difficulty is felt. But it is much more so in the case of Muslim 
ladies. If they are sufficiently educated and intelligent, they understand the value 
of the vote, but then they are not all willing to come forward. The main point 
is the ignorance of the village j>eople, and I think this difficulty can be overcome 
by influence. I cannot think of any suitable method. You perhaps have more ex¬ 
perience than 1 have and could better devise some means of doing away with this 
practical difficulty. 

The Chairman. —Then as regards actual polling we have had a great deal of 
trouble. One real difficulty is the identification of a female voter who goes to the 
poll. How is she going to he identified ?—1 have had a suggestion that she 
ought to he recognised by a reliable relative who should be able to vouch for her 
identity, 

Q .—You mean in the event of impersonation he should be held responsible ? 
—Yes. 

Q. —Then there is the case, for instance, of a Muhammadan who does not 
want his wife to vote and dresses up his boy in female attire and sends him in a burqa 
to the poll. We arc told that in Delhi 300 such cases occurred ?—This difficulty 
can be got over if you look at the hands and feet of the voters. I am pretty 
sure if a man puts out his hand, he could be easily recognised. There is always 
some difference between a man’s hands and a woman ’3 hands. 

The Horible Mr. Justice Din Muhammad, —But supposing he or she pretends to 
be illiterate and asks the presiding officer to mark the ballot paper for him or her ? 
In that case hands can not be seen. 

The Chairman, —1 don’t see how we can meet this difficulty, unless there be one 
lady presiding officer. If you can get this done, the presiding officer can challenge 
a woman’s identity whenever she suspects it.—T should think so, 

Q. —Then as rogards the polling arrangements. We have men and 
women polling together, as is the case for general scats. Do you think wo should 
have separate entrances for women and for men, so that they can go into the room 
separately ? In that case they will have to put a woman presiding officer for 
women ?—That does not make any difference. 

Q. —It does make a difference, It means so many more presiding 
officers—two at each polling station ?—I think one presiding officer would do at 
one station. You have only to put screen in the middle and the women can enter 
by one door and the men by another. The presiding officer can go to the 
women’s compartment when there is a female vote to take. 

Q .—But he could see only one door at a time. You cannot expect him to see 
both doors at one, and the same time.—He can watch the doors alternately 
and go over to women’s side once and to men’s compartment at another time. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—He has nothing to do with 
literate voters who mark the ballot paper themselves and put it into the box. 

The Chairman .—But if you have illiterate voters who according to regulations of 
this province have to ask him to fill up their papers and he has to do it in the 
presence of the agents of candidates so that they may see that he puts it in the right 
box ? You have got all these people around. And then you cannot give every 
polling station two presiding officers ?—That is why I suggest one presiding officer 
and the putting up of a screen to ensure privacy for women. I do not suppose 
there would be such a great rush that the presiding officer would not be able to 
manage the affair. 

Q. —One other thing about women’s constituency, namely, the consti¬ 
tuency in which only women can be returned. It would be very nice if as an experi¬ 
ment we could have all polling stations staffed by a woman presiding officer, and you 
could have the women going to their own polling station separately where there is a 
special women constituency ?—I don’t see any reason why it should not be 
possible. 

Q. —Do you think this can be easily done in large towns ?—I think so. 
There is only one urban constituency in Benares, and there you have got many 
professor ladies in the University who could be put on as presiding officers. 

Q .—Do you think these ladies would come forward to help us ?—I think 
they would. 

Q .—You think they would not feel shy ?—They might in the beginning, 
but I don’t think there would be any material difficulty if they are guaranteed 
that they would have sufficient protection from molestation. 

Q .—Would the ladies be willing to stay at the. polling station all day ?—You 
oan get those Who are willing. 

Q .—Have you any more points to put before the Committee ?—I 
have been studying the question of the distribution of seats for women 
and I have noted one fact, about which I believe you have already received 
a memorandum. It is the question of moving the Muslim women seat 
from Moradabad to Saharanpur. It does not seem justifiable from the facts I have 
got, I have got the facts from the Minister of Education. The point is that Saha- 
ranpur, as far as the literacy of women is concerned, comes absolutely in the last. 
There are 48 districts in the province, and Saharanpur figures the last. There is 
no girls school there. Moradabad comes sixteenth on the list and literacy amongst 
women there is much higher. I do not understand how it is that this change has 
been made. It seems to be quite unfair. There must be some misunderstanding. 
Moradabad women are naturally upset about it, because they have 2,054 girls going 
to school and the number of girls school there is four : whereas Saharanpur has none 
and the number of girls reading is only 287. I really do not understand how this 
misunderstanding came about. 

Q. —Is not the trouble due to this—that Moradabad is going to have a 
special women’s constituency from the rural side, and Government do not want to 
give two women’s seats to Moradabad alone ? So the Muslim women’s seat has 
been transferred to Saharanpur ?—But why is this Muslim seat being transferred 
to Saharanpur. 

Q .—Because if this seat is not taken away from Moradabad, it will have 
two seats. They are shuffling the Hindu seats from Meerut, Allahabad to Fyzabad 
and Moradabad ?—It is not really acceptable to women as far as I know. 
The Moerut general seat is being moved to Moradabad and it is acting and reacting 
adversely in both cases. 

Q. —I think the reason is that they wanted to give the Muslim women 
seat to the Meerut Division.—It seems to me that is unfair because the standard of 
literacy among women is lower on that side than on this side. You would he likely 
to get a much better type of educated women on this side than the other. It does 
seem that the reshuffling of the General seat from Meorut to Moradabad and the 
Muslim seat from Moradabad to Saharanpur is quite unnecessary, and rather 
unfair. There must bo some misunderstanding. 
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Q. —We will examine the eaBe again, but I think the United Provinces 
Government will say that they are anxious to keep the Muslim seat in the Meerut 
division. Can you suggest any other district in the Meerut division which would be- 
better and has a higher standard of literacy than Saharanpur 1 —I am 
afraid I could not tell you here. I have got a wholo list of tho province 
with me at home which the Director of Public Instruction supplied me. 
I have noted from that list that Saharanpur which is the last and lowest 
from the Muslim women’s literacy point of view has been given a seat. One of my 
informants on this point was a Muslim collector who deplored the backwardness 
of Muslim women in Saharanpur. 

Q ■—Which place tops the list in your list ?—I am sorry I couldn’t tell you 
definitely, but I imagine it is Lucknow. 

The Hon’blt Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Would you kindly send us a copy 
of your that list at any time convenient to you ?—Yes. The Minister for 
Education (Sir Jwala Prasad) has also got a list. When T referred to him this 
question, he said that he had already got the list. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —So far as the Local Government’s 
proposals regarding the general women’s soats is concerned, do you agree with 
them ?—I agree about others except tho Moradabad seat which should be in 
Meorut. Meerut and Moradabad should not have been transposed. 

Q. —Originally Meerut was given a Hindu seat, but now they have sub¬ 
stituted Moradabad ; and Moradabad was originally given a Muslim seat which 
they have now transferred to Saharanpur.—Yes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Saharanpur is in the Meerut division 
so you can tako it as the Meerut constituency. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —You think that from the Hindu 
point of view Meerut ought not to have been changed to Moradabad, and from the 
Muslim point of view Moradabad should not have been changed to Saharanpur 1 — 
Yos. 

Q. —With regard to literacy among Hindu women does Meerut compare 
favourably with Moradabad ?—I cannot say, as tho list with rogard to Hindu 
women is not quito definite. 


Punjab. 

24. Evidence of Shrimati Lekhwati Jain, M.L.C. 

Lahore , dated the 4th October 1935. 

„ (The witness spoke in the vernacular.) 

(Her first object in coming to give evidence was to have the distinction between 
urban and rural abolished. She wanted further representation for Urban Hindus.)' 

The Chairman .—What arrangements did you make for canvassing to get 
yourself elected ?—I went to everybody personally, but I think that a lady is 
necessary to accompany a woman candidate. It would be very difficult for a 
woman to go about canvassing both men and women. 

Q .—Who did canvassing for you ?—I did it myself, but w as helped by my hus¬ 
band and his friends. 

The witness further submitted that if the polling officers were women, there 
would then be no difficulty. The chief point was that women constituencies were 
very large and unwieldy, and therefore women would be put to inconvenience if 
they went about canvassing in the rural areas which were very vast. She recog¬ 
nised that they must be reduced to some urban area. 

She also said that women in the Council were opposed by the rural members 
beoause they said that they would not allow their women to go about anywhere they 
liked. There should be polling booths in every Mohalla and street. There should 
be separate booths for women. 
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Q, —It is impossible to have polling booths for women. We cannot get enough 
ladies to control them,—-We can of course use school mistresses. There are girls 
schools scattered about all over the districts and it would not be impossible to adopt 
my suggestion. 

Q. —Is it your view that it is better in the first instance to confine these 
women’s constituencies by which women have to be returned to urban areas ?—Yes. 
I like it. 

{Witness further submitted that she had come to protest against the general 
women’s seat being given to the Lahore Municipality, because the women therff were 
not taking much interest in political matters. She belonged to the Ambala Division, 
and she was the first lady to be elected. She said that this should be given to the 
Ambala Division, In Lahore, we may have fashionable women, but in Ambala we 
have more educated women.) 

The Chairman then thanked the witness. 


Orissa. 

25. Extract from letter dated the 9th* October 1935, from Mrs. Braja Sunder 
Das, Honorary Assistant Secretary, Orissa Council of Women. 
********** 

5. The Orissa Franchise Committee recommended that in the General Women 
Constituencies both men and women should be entitled to vote. The local Gov¬ 
ernment accepted the recommendation of the Committee that the arrangement of 
the two reserved seats of the Women’s Constituencies should be as follows :— 

(i) Cuttack, Balasore, and Sambalpore Municipalities where the population is 
98,123. 

(ft) Puri, Berhampur and Parlakimedi Municipalities where the population is 
95,390. 

6. Those constituencies at the incipient stage are too large to be properly hand¬ 
led, and they would make the task of women candidates unusually heavy as com¬ 
pared with those of men’s constituencies. Where we find that populations of 
some of the men’s constituencies are very small such as Indian Christian (population 
4,331) Landholders, Commerce and Industry. The population figures show very 
clearly the disparity in the task involved for women candidates if the Orissa Fran - 
chise Committee’s recommendation is accepted. 

7. Our organisation views with distress and alarm that efficient and eligible 
candidates would find it very difficult to work amongst such a large population and 
consequently no efficient woman would stand as a candidate to work the Reforms 
in the Legislative Assembly and it would only open the door for the Congress candi¬ 
date. Besides, in case of multiplicity of candidates the expenses would be too heavy 
and will practically shut the door against a woman member of a joint family who 
holds a joint purse as well. 

8. Therefore our organisation is strongly of opinion that there should be deli¬ 
mitation of population in women’s constituencies in such a way as to enable a can¬ 
didate to work properly and efficiently in' her constituency. 

9. Our organisation accepts the local Government’s recommendation that the 
Women's Franchise should be limited to urban area, i.e., the six Municipalities only, 
but not in the way as has been proposed by the local Government. 

10. In the interest of women in Orissa, where female education is not so 
advanced and where purdah still secludes avast majority of women, our Council 
strongly recommends to the Committee to try to devise tentatively a smaller and 
more workable general women’s constituencies on a basis of selection of two 
Municipalities by rotation for two reserved seats. 
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Sind- 

26. Letter, dated 16th December 1935, from Mrs. M. Hatim Tyabji. 

We desire to express our whole-hearted support of tho opinion expressed and 
the recommendation made in para. 48 of the Report of the Sind Delimitation 
Committee and in the supplementary Report of October 4th, 1955 that women’s 
constituencies in Sind should be reserved for women voters only. 

There is not a single Muslim worker in Sind (much less any Icdy of Muslim 
women) who can look with anything but disfavour (and in most cases disgust) 
at any proposal involving tho necessity of tlieir own representatives canvassing the 
votes of mon. 

Apart from this practical objection of mixed constituencies, the objection on 
grounds of principle and reason, we fool is equally cogent . The representation of 
women, and the special interests of women, in any case is going to be extremoly 
inadequate and numerically almost insignificant. The woman who succeeds by 
obtaining the votes of men cannot be said to represent women or the special interests 
of women, and as tho Committee have rightly pointed out, a very likely 
rosult of mixed constituencies will be exclusion of just that typo of women which 
is most needed in the political life of Sind* Wo also desire to point out that the 
views expressed by Miss Khemehand in her representation dated November 26th, 
1935 regarding joint and mixed electorates are diametrically opposed to the views 
of the Muslim women of the province and also wo believe to those of tho great 
majority of our Hindu sisters. Miss Khemehand herself attended the Sind Sessions 
of Sind All-India Women’s Conference in 1934 and the Sessions of the All-India 
Women’s Conference at Karachi in December 1936. On both these occasions the 
question of joint electorates was raised in tho Subjects Committee and was thrown 
out, and was not even placed before the main body of tho Conference, in view of 
lack of support. The unanimity of Muslim women on this point is a well known 
fact. 

We desire to add that the proposal to have the voting jecorded at 10 towns in 
Sind as recommended in para. 49 of the report of the Sind Delimitation Committee 
has our full support (provided voting is restricted to women only). 

We howover desire tho Committee to note that we cannot possibly regard tho 
fact that there will be only two women in tho Council and only ono woman to re¬ 
present the Muslim women of this province, with anything but disappointment. 
In Bombay there will bo 6 women in the Council 5 Hindus and 1 Muslim. We 
think there should be at least four women in the Council in Sind, and not less than 
two of these should be Muslim. 


VII.—LANDHOLDERS. 

Distribution of seats in the United Provinces Provincial Legislative Assembly. 
27. Memorandum of the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad- 

Under the Government of India Act, six seats have been allotted to the land¬ 
holders of these Provinces as Special Interest in the United Provinces Legislative 
Assembly. The question before the Committee at present is the just and equitable 
distribution of these seats between the various parts of the Province. United Pro¬ 
vinces consist of the Agra Province and the Province of Oudh. Ill Agra the number 
of districts is i?6 whereas in Oudh the number is only 12. The revenue paid by the 
landholders of Agra Province is over five crores whereas the revenue paid by the 
landholders of Oudh is over one wore. The area of the Agra Province is nearly 
three-fourth of the total area of the United Provinces. The question for the decision 
of the Delimitation Committee is as to how many of these seats should be allotted 
to the landholders of Agra and how many to the landholders of Oudh. 

If we take the total revenue paid by the landholders of the two Provinces rts- 
pectively, Agra is entitled to five seats and Oudh to one, whereas on the basis of the 
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area, Agra should receive 4i and Oudh l.J. It is contended that these seats have 
not been allotted to all the landholders, irrespective of the amount of land revenue 
which they pay, but to so-called, great landholders. The question arises as to 
what class jjf people are to be regarded as great landholders for the purposes of these 
seats. It has been laid down in the past that the landholders paying land revenue 
of P»s. 5,000 or more should be classed as great landholders. Under the present 
reforms, in Agra Province, every Zamindar paying land revenue of Rs. 5,000 or more 
is entitled to vote for the special seats of landholders. In the present Legislative 
Assembly also the franchise for the landholders’ seat is the payment of Rs. 5,000 
or more as land revenue. The Government in their proposals for the future Federal 
Assembly for the special landholders’ seat in these Provinces have also laid down 
the franchise qualification as the payment of land revenue of Rs. 5,000 or more. 

Thus it is clear that the payment of land revenue of Rs. 5,000 or more has been 
recognised as the qualification fora great landholder. The number of such Zamiiv 
dars who pay a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 or more in Agra Province is, as stated by 
the Government, 716, whereas the number of Taluqdars in Oudh, irrespective of 
the amount of land revenue is only 260, as stated in the Report of the Indian Sta¬ 
tutory Commission, Vol. I, page 64, paragraph 82. On the basis of numbers also 
the Taluqdars of Oudh are entitled to receive less than t wo seats out of six seats. 
Even after giving due weightage to the historical importance of the Taluqdars of 
Oudh, they cannot in justice claim more than two seats. The taluqdars of Oudh 
olaim 4 seats out of six for their Association. They claim four seats for only 260 
members and suggest that the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad, 
should get only two scats for 605 members. lit other words they claim one seat for 
every 65 members and propose for Agra one seat for every 302 members. On the 
face of it, the demand of the Taluqdars is to say the least, most unjust 
and extravagant. At the present moment the Taluqdars enjoy four seats 
out of six 'that have been given to the landholders of these Provinces and 
demand that the same should continue. The Zamindars of Agra have 
all along been smarting under the great injustice which was done to them, 
when the present constitution came into being, and they were deprived of their 
just and equitable share in these special seats. The argument that because injustice 
was done to a class in tbe past, should be continued for all times to come, is not 
tenable. It is stated in the Report of the Indian Franchise Committee, Vol. I, 
page 132, paragraph 333, that, “ The possible re-distribution or re-arrangement 
of the landholders’ constituencies should further be examined at a stage when the 
constituencies are generally delimited.” Then again on page 225, of the same Report, 
paragraph 29, this fact that the re-distribution of these special seats was contem¬ 
plated by tbe Indian Franchise Committee, is evident from the following statement 
of some of the members of the Committee, “ While we agree that there should be 
no increase in the number of seats, there are not a few anomalies which require to be 
rectified such as the very unequal and unfair distribution of seats between the 
Taluqdars of Oudh and the Zamindars of Agra, the Zamindars of Oudh who are not 
Taluqdars receiving no share at all. We shall be sorry if such patent anamolies 
and inequities in the existing arrangement are to be continued ”. It is perfectly 
clear from the above quotations that the Indian Franchise Committee had this fact 
definitely in view that at the time of delimitation of constituencies, the injustice 
that was done to the Zamindars of Agra Province in the past, shall be remedied. 
Here we would like to mention that from the very beginning tbe recommendations 
that have been made by the Government have been to allot a larger number of 
seats to the Zamindars of Agra than to the Taluqdars of Oudh. 

The question is whether the seats that are to be allotted to the landholders 
of Agra should be given to their Association or whether these seats, whatever their 
number may be, should be allotted to the territorial constituencies. We submit 
that the seats to the landholders of Agra should be allotted to the Agra Province 
Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad. The number of members of our Association 
at present is 605 out of a total number of 716, who pay a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 
or more. This Association represents a very large majority of those Zamindars 
for whom the special seats are meant. The number of the members of the Associa¬ 
tion is increasing every day and we have every hope that within a very short time 
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practically every one of the Zamindars paying land revenue of Rs. 5,000 or more 
will be on our rolls. The land revenue paid by the present members of the Asso¬ 
ciation is in the vicinity of 85 lakhs and the land revenue paid by all the Zamindars 
who are eligible for membership of the Association is much over one crore. When 
allotting seats to an Association, the facts that should weigh are the number of 
members, the continuity of membership and itB increasing importance. "We have 
already stated the number of members above. As regards the continuity of member¬ 
ship, in accordance with an Act of the Legislature, a person who once becomes a 
member cannot cease to be a member during his life, time, so that thero is no fear 
that at the time of elections, the number of members will swell 'and immediately 
after the elections it will go down. As regards the increasing importance of the 
Association, we would like to quote the following from the Report of the Indian 
Statutory Commission, Vol, I, page 64, paragraph 82, in which it is stated that 
“ The Zamindars of Agra Province also form a landed aristocracy of special impor¬ 
tance. They were at one time less well-organised than the Taluqdars of Oudh.. 

but the Zamindars of Agra now have their Association also with the 
headquarters at Allahabad ’’. The allotment of these seats to the Association, will 
further consolidate the position of the Zamindars as a class. 

The Government in their proposals which they placed before the Delimitation 
Conference last month, proposed that the six seats should be divided equally between 
the British Indian Association, Oudh and tho Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, 
Allahabad. For some reasons unknown to us, we understand, that the Government 
have now gone back on their unanimous proposal and are recommending to the 
Committee for allotting four scats to the Taluqdars of Oudh and only two seats to 
the Zamindars of Agra. This proposal of the Government is most unjust and in¬ 
equitable, and wo fail to understand why the considered and repeated recommend¬ 
ations of the Government have not been adhered to, in view of the very strong and 
just caso of the Agra Province on the foots as stated above. 

Our claim for increased representation is only just and equitable and we hope 
that the Committee will be able to remedy the injustice that was done to us in the 
past. 

28. Extracts from the Memorandum submitted by the Taluqdars of Oudh. 

There aro two points which the Taluqdars desire to press. The first relatos to 
tho allocation of the special seats reserved for the landholders of the province.... 
The first question directly affects the Taluqdars. 

2. With regard to tho first matter we would, at the commencement urge that 
the question of tho allocation of seats doeB not really arise. We think that the 
Prime Minister, in giving his award, and tho Act, incorporating in that award in the 
fifth schodulo, never contemplated any departure from the present practice. Tho 
Statutory Commission had recommended an abolition of the landholders special 
representation and the Indian Governments had recommended an increase in it. 
The British Government decided that tho status quo should be maintained. There 
is no reason to suppose that it was ever intended that there should be such a re¬ 
arrangement-as to roduco tho number of seats at presont enjoyed by any class. Sup¬ 
port is added to our interpretation by the fact that in the White Paper of 1933, 
Appendix V, page 96, the landholders of the United Provinces are divided into two 
distinct classes namoly :— 

“(t)Tho Taluqdars constituency....”, and 
« (f,') The Agra Zamindars constituencies-” 

3 It is true that the Franchise Committee did make some reference to a re¬ 
arrangement of constituencies for the special representation of the landholders 
but we would submit, firstly, that that committee did not decide anything and, 
secondly, that there is nothing to show that the committee intended to deprive 
us of our existing representation. The words used by it can only have meant that 
the limits of the constituencies which were to elect the representatives might be re¬ 
considered, Under the present proposals of the Government an important alteration 
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has been suggested. While formerly the Agra Zamindars sent their representatives 
through two constituencies spread over the whole of the province, now the sole 
constituency is to be the Agra Zamindars’ Association. This is a considerable re¬ 
adjustment and the Agra Association should be satisfied that, within nine years of 
its statutory existence, it has been recognised as an electoral body and has been 
given two seats. At any rate neither the Franchise Committee nor Parliament 
has anywhere indicated the possibility of such a re-arrangement as would affect 
existing rights. We may point outthat, in the whole of India, no class has had the 
number of seats allotted to it actually reduced and, if such had been the intention 
with regard to the Taluqdars’ special representation it would have been more clearly 
expressed. 

4. The only reasons which have been urged for depriving the Taluqdars of one 
seat are that they are slightly fewer in numbers than the members of the Agra Zamin¬ 
dars ’ Association and that Oudb is smaller than the Agra Province. We would 
point out that these arguments have no force. If we turn to the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report or to the Report of the Southborough (Franchise Committee), or to the 
Statutory Commission’s Report or to the Despatch of the Government of India and 
the recommendations of the local Government or even to the Report of the Lothian 
(Franchise Comraittoe), wo find that special representation has been meant mainly 
for the “ large ” or the “ great ” landholders who “ supply an influence which ought 
not to be omitted from tho councils The following table will slow at a glance 
the comparative numbers of the large landholders in the two Associations (and. 


for all practical purposes, in the two 

provinces) :— 


Among the members 

Among the members 

Persons paying a land Revenue of 

of the British Indian 

of the Agra Zamin¬ 

i Association. 

dars’ Association. 

Rs. 2,00,000 and over 

7 

1 

Rs. 1,00,000 and over 

23 

8 

Rs. 60,000 and over 

60 

25 

Rs. 40,000 and over 

68 

36 

Rs. 30,000 and over 

yl 88 

1 1 A 

48 

Cl 

xv8. fi.no. over 

1 lo 

Oi 

203 

Rs. 10,000 and over .. 

170 


The rest of the members of the two associations pay less than Rs. 10,000 annually 
as land revenue. Even these figures do not, however, give a true picture because, 
while in Oudh the law of primogeniture prevails in all the larger estates and also in 
some of the smaller ones, in Agra there are very few estates in which succession gees 
to a single heir. The consequenoe is that the number of large landholders will m 
Oudh continue to be the same while in Agra it is constantly being reduced as each 
succession splits up the property. Indeed tho Agra Zamindars’ Association is 
already meeting with difficulties in this respect and it has been proposed to reduce 
the qualification for membership to the payment of an annual land revenue of 
Rs. 2,500 only. 

5. As to the number of districts over which membership of the two Associa¬ 
tions is spread, we would point out that a large number of the districts of the Agra 
Province are not represented at all or are only nominally represented in the Agra 
Zamindars’ Association while every district and every sub-division of Oudh is fully 
represented in the British Indian Association. Further, a number of Taluqdars 
also own estates in tho neighbouring districts of the Agra Province. 

6. We would also like to point out that special representation was recom¬ 
mended by the Montague-Cheirosford Report for those landholders who oould ba 
said to form a distinct class or, in the words of the Southborough Committee’s 
Report (page 13, paragraph 21), “ where we have found a genuine landed aristooraoy 
forming a distinct class, of which the Taluqdars of Oudh form perhaps the most 

I 
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conspicuous example, we have had no hesitation in maintaining the privilege now 
held by them of special representation in the Legislative Council through electorates 
of their own class The above quotation also brings out the fact that the Taluqdars 
do in fact from a separate and clearly defined class. The Report of the Simon Commis- 
sion(Vol. I, page 64) says:—“ The most powerful of the Taluqdars own hundreds 
of villages and enjoy very large inoomes. Their wealth, social status and the control 
they exercise over their tenants, give these 1 Barons of Oudh ’ a position of very 
great influence over their area The Agra Zamindars themselves, in a Memoran¬ 
dum submitted by them to the Joint Select Committee say :—“ The Taluqdars of 
Oudh hold their estates under sanada granted by the Crown which has bestowed 
upon them full proprietary right, title and possession. They have been enjoying 
other rights and privileges which they greatly cherish. Their titles under their 
sanada and engagements have been described as in the nature of ‘ quasi-treaty * 
rights. The British Indian Association is one of the oldest Associations in India 
and is the most influential body in Oudh which exercises great influence in the publio 
life of Oudh. It has statutory recognition and its membership is hereditary.” 
Further, in the words of Sir Harcourt Butler, then Lieutenant-Governor of these 
provinces, to the Southborough Committee. “ The Taluqdars are the most dis¬ 
tinguished body of landholders in India, Since 1735 they have been a united body 
centering round Lucknow and are very homogeneous.” On the other hand, the Agra 
Zamindars cannot by any stretch of language be described as a “ distinctive class ”, 
nor have they ever been recognised as such. 

7. We may further draw the attention of the commission to another important 
feature which distinguishes us from the Agra Zamindars. There is nothing to mark 
off the larger Zamindars of Agra from their smaller brethren. There is not a single 
privilege enjoyed by the biggest of them which is not shared by the smallest. Their 
special representatives come from exactly tho same class as those who form a large 
part of the general electorates, both Muslim and non-Muslim. On the other hand, 
the Taluqdars enjoy special privileges -which are not enjoyed by any other class, not 
even the biggest of the Agra Zamindars. The list of the members of their Associa¬ 
tion forms the basis of exemption from licenses for the possession of firearms. 
Unlike other classes of landholders, the Taluqdars are free from arrest for the pay¬ 
ment of land revenue. They cannot be excluded from the settlement of their estates 
without the sanction of the Governor-General or tho local Government according 
to circumstances. Their estates cannot be sold in execution of decrees, nor can they 
he partitioned, without the sanction of the local Government. Then Oudh has a 
special and slightly more favourable Tenancy Law. The Taluqdars, therefore, stand 
in need of greater special representation to protect their special rights, while the 
Agra Zamindars have no special rights to protect. We may here point out that one 
of the reasons why the Government of India recommended the continuance of special 
representation for the landholders, was stated by it in the following words : “ such 
questions as tenancy and land revenue measures may he expected to occupy more 
prominently the attention of the provincial legislatures in the near future and in the 
controversy likely to ensue, the landholders can reasonably claim that they should 
not he deprived of their special representation at a time when the extension of the 
franchise may well increase the difficulty of their securing their representation on the 
general register.” This reasoning is more applicable to us than to any other class. 

8. There is yet another point which must be borne in mind. The Taluqdars 
have always shown a greater interest in public affairs than the Agra Zamindars. 
They have contested, and have succeeded in oapturing a much larger percentage of 
the general seats which it was open to them to contest than the members of the Agra 
Association. The result has been that a larger number of Taluqdars are at present 
associated with the legislature and have qualified to take part in public affairs. 
To deprive their Association of one seat would actually result in curtailing their 
opportunities of rendering publio service. This Will be all the more so because 
Oudh will naturally have fewer general seats than those available to the Agra Zamin¬ 
dars. Indeed, while there is one general seat available for every five Agra Zamin¬ 
dars (taking them at their highest figure) there is only one general seat between the 
ten Taluqdars, One seat more or less will, therefore, npt matter much to the former 
while it will make a vital difference to the latter. 
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9. We may also point out, and it will be readily recognised, that there can be 
no comparison between the British Indian Association and the Agra Zamindars 
Association, so far as stability, status, financial resources and public services are 
concerned. The former has been in existence for over 75 years compared with 
the latter’s nine. It spends more annually in miscellaneous grants for educational 
and charitable purposes than the entire annual income of the latter. In addition, 
its regular grants to the Canning College and the Colvin College alone come to about 
Rfl. 80,000, while the regular educational grants of the Agra Association comes to 
about one twentieth of that sum. Besides the exemption of the members of our 
Association from arms licenses, the Government has recognised our special status 
by giving us special representation in autonomous and self-governing bodies like 
the Lucknow University, the Lucknow Municipal Board, etc. As regards our 
services to the people the whole province abounds with institutions which owe their 
existence to the Taluqdars and from which all and sundry are benefited. It would 
oooupy too much space to enumerate them all but the Canning College, the Lucknow 
University, the King George’s Medical College, the Prince of Wales’ Zoological gardens 
and the Colvin College are some of the outstanding examples. 

10. Finally we would submit on this part of the oase that in view of our special 
privileged position and other circumstances of the case, the last Delimitation Com¬ 
mittee (the Southborough Committee) which did not have any representative at all 
of Oudh recommended that we should get 6 seats as against 1 for Agra and that, 
in spite of the Government of India’s recommendation to the contrary, the British 
Government eventually allotted us 4 seats as against Agra’s 2. There has been no 
material change in the situation since then and no case has been made out for re¬ 
ducing our present number of seats. If the Agra Zamindars’ Association is now a 
statutory body, this new fact will have received sufficient recognition by its being 
made a constituency for the first time for the two zamindari seats. We are glad to 
find that on a maturer reconsideration our local Government has accepted our claim 
and has recommended that our representation should continue as it is at present. 


29. Letter No. 1715, dated the 28th August 1935, from the Agra Pro¬ 
vince Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad. 

In response to a resolution of the Managing Committee of the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad, held on August 24, 1935, I take the 
liberty of addressing you these few lines with regard to the question of allotting 
of seats to this Association in the reformed provincial legislative assembly. To 
one acquainted with the conditions prevailing in these Provinces, it would 
hardly be necessary for me to recapitulate what has appeared in the form 
of representations on several occasions before, qua the seats to be allotted to this 
Association, but I think it my duty to remind you, very briefly, of the just claims 
of this Association. The chief reasons why more seats should be allotted than 
what has been suggested may be summed up briefly as follows :— 

(1) That this Association comprises 36 districts divided into eight divisions, 
whereas the members of the British Indian Association, Oudb, come 
from two divisions of 12 districts only. 

(2) That the revenue paid by the districts of the Agra Province is nearly 
four times the revenue paid by those of Oudh Province. 

(3) That the number of members of the Agra Province Zamindars’ 
Association, Allahabad, is double that of the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion, Oudh, 

(4) That the number of members of this Association exceeds all other similar 
organizations of the landholders in India. There are several land¬ 
holders’ Associations located in various districts and scattered all over 
the Agra Province, which are affiliated to this Association, and as 
such even the smaller zamindars are being controlled by this parent 
organization. 


i2 
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(6) That the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad, is un¬ 
doubtedly, the most organized body of the zamindars in the Province of 
Agra, and there is hardly any important member of the zamindar 
community, who is not on the rolls of this Association. 

I have endeavoured to give you, very briefly, an idea of the claims of this 
Association based on undisputed facts whioh speak for themselves and need no 
oomment. A demand for four seats to be allotted to this Association is but a mild 
way of putting forward the just claims, on behalf of the Association. 

I hope you will kindly place the above before the Government. 


Bwbsure: 

Agra Province Zamindars' Association, Allahabad. 

True copy of the Resolution No. 19 (a) passed by the Managing Committee , held 
on August 24, 1935, at 5-30 p.m. in the Association Hall. 

The following resolution was moved and adopted unanimously : 

That the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad, places on record 
its sense of dissatisfaction at the number of three seats proposed to be allotted to 
.them in the reformed provincial assembly, as published in the memorandum 
for delimitation of constituencies, and regards the same as highly unjust and 
unfair, in view of its numerical strength and the large area of 36 districts repre¬ 
sented by this Association. 

Resolved that the claim for the allotment of four seats be pressed before 
the United Provinces Delimitation Conference and the Delimitation Committee 
appointed by the Secretary of State for India. 

It was further resolved that copies of the resolutions be sent to the Govern¬ 
ment, and the members of the Delimitation Conference for the redress of the 
legitimate grievances of the Association. 


30. Memorial from the Talugdars of Oudh to His Excellency the Governor 

of the United Provinces. 

May it Pi,ease Your Excellency, 

We, the representatives of the Taluqdars of Oudh, have the honour to wait 
upon Your Excellency to lay before you our grievances relating to the proposals 
of the Government concerning the delimitation of constituencies for the provincial 
legislative assembly. 

It has been our misfortune that, for some time past, Oudh has been unre¬ 
presented in the provincial cabinet. The result of this is that our claims and our 
rights have not been properly put forward before the Government and hence they 
have not received the just and due recognition. It is for this reason that we have 
found it necessary to approach Your Excellenoy direct in the hope that you will 
be pleased to act as the guardian of our rights and interests in the councils of the 
Government and to see that justice is done to us. 

We have already suffered a serious disappointment in that our just and 
reasonable claim for a proportionate increase in the number of our representatives 
has not found favour with the British Government in spite of the support which was 
accorded to it by all Indian committees appointed to collaborate with the Statutory 
Commission. Unfortunately the Prime Minister’s award now makes it impossible 
for Your Excellency’s Government to maintain the present proportion of our 
representation in the future assembly, but we respeotfully and earnestly urge that 
the existing number of seats allotted to us should not be reduced. Ours is the only 
constituency in India in the case of which it is proposed to reduce the number of 
representatives. The reasons for the reduction of our seats are given in paragraph 
28 of the Government Memorandum. The criterion adopted is incorrect as the 
basic principle on whioh these seats were originally allotted was not the number but 
other factors. Even as regards the number, the statement in the Memorandum is 
misleading and incorrect. 
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It is always a distasteful and sometimes a painful task to draw comparisons 
and in the numerous representations whioh we have so far made, we have scrupu¬ 
lously avoided all disparagement of the rights of the zamindars of the sister pro¬ 
vince. We always urged their claims side by side with our own and it was inconceiv¬ 
able to us that they would be willing to accept increased representation if it were 
offered to them at our expense. Now, that such a situation has, however, arisen 
we feel that we must, in justice to our cause, bring to Your Excellency’s notioe 
the fundamental differences which exist between our order and the Zamindars of 
Agra. This was the main difference whioh was responsible for the original decision 
t o allocate a large number of seats to us. 

We presume that Your Excellency is fully aware that the Taluqdars of Oudh 
enjoy special privileges and hold a special status. We will not, therefore, take up 
Your Excellency’s time with an enumeration of our rights and privileges. We beg, 
however, to submit to Your Excellency that one of the chief reasons for the deter¬ 
mination of Lord Canning to restore the Taluqdari system in our province was his 
desire to establish a territorial aristocraoy which should not merely be a reproduc¬ 
tion of the Zamindari system of other parts of India but should have the unique 
privilege of being the counterpart of the English Peerage in giving advice and 
assistance in matters administrative and legislative, both provincial and local. As 
early as 1861 Lord Canning, addressing the Taluqdars, said :— 

“ You, who are now the independent magistracy of your'; province, have 
already become, although you are the newest of the Queen’s Indian subjects, the 
foremost of them in the practioe of self-government.” 

Shortly afterwards the Kaiserbagh Palaco was granted to the Taluqdars for 
their residence because, if wo may again be permitted to quote the words of Lord 
Canning 

“ It is very desirable that intercourse between the Taluqdars of Oudh and the 
local Government should be facilitated ; you will derive benefit from the wise and 
friendly counsel of the Chief Commissioner and he will have advantage in friendly 
communication with you.” 

The subsequent history of the province provides ample testimony to the close 
co-oporation which has always existed between tho Taluqdars and the Government. 

Even the Statutory Commission recognised our special status and we beg to be 
allowed to draw Your Excellency’s attention to the following passage in the first 
volume of its report 

“ Some of the Taluqdars represent the old conquering families with an ancestry 
dating back to the ninth century. In the chronic anarchy which marked 
the closing stages of the Kingdom of Oudh, the larger Taluqdars occupied a posi¬ 
tion which at times amounted to virtual independence . . The most powerful of 

the Taluqdars own hundreds of villages and enjoy very large incomes. Their 
wealth, social status and the control which they exercise over their tenants, gives 
these “ Barons of Oudh ” a position of very great influence over their area.” 

In order to discharge their duties more properly, the Taluqdars lost no time 
in organising themselves and established their Association more than seventy years 
ago. Since then the Association has been taking an active and important part in 
the political and social life of the province. The Agra Zamindars themselves 
reoognise our special status, as is dear from tho following passage contained in the 
memorandum of their Association submitted to the Joint Select Committee:— 

“ The Taluqdars of Oudh hold their estates under aanads granted by the orown 
which has bestowed on them full right, title and possession. They have been enjoy¬ 
ing also other rights and privileges which they greatly cherish. Their titles under 
the sanads and engagements with the British Government have been described as 
in the nature of ‘ quasi treaty ’ rights. The British Indian Association of Oudh is 
one of the oldest Associations in India and isJthe most influential body in Oudh 
which exercises great influence in the public lifejif Oudh. It has statutory recogni¬ 
tion and its membership is hereditary” . 
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The Government iteelf recognise our apeoial atatUB. The list of members of 
our Association is the basis for determining exemption from licenses for the posses¬ 
sion of firearms and we have been given special representation in autonomous and 
local self-Govemment bodies such as the Lucknow University, the Lucknow Muni¬ 
cipal Board, etc. 

Recently the Zamindars of Agra attempted to follow our example and have 
established an Association but there still exists a fundamental difference between 
that Association and ours. The only qualification fixed by the Agra Association 
for admission to membership is the payment of a certain amount of Government 
revenue. Thus a representative of an ancient and influential house who pays a 
little less than the prescribed quota cannot become a member, while a person who 
has managed to amass an estate paying more than the prescribed revenue, but who 
possesses no influence or standing, is entitled to membership. Tho smaller 
camindars are rigidly excluded and the Agra Association is designed to be a dose 
corporation of some, but by no means of all the larger zamindars of that provinoe. 

The constitution of the British Indian Association of Oudh is entirely different. 
Every representative of the ancient and long established aristocracy of tho country 
is ipso facto member of the Association, if he possesses an estate, no matter how big 
or how small. Thus our Association has among its members the most influential 
and the most prominent landlords of every district, of every tahsil and of every 
pargana of Oudh. Some of the members of our Association pay several lakhs each 
as Government revenue and own estates of a size the like of which cannot be found 
in the Agra province, while others pay much less revenue than the quota prescribed 
for membership to the Agra Association, Furthor, in order to be in touch with 
the requirements of all classes of landowning interest our constitution provides for 
tho election of zamindars as additional members. It also provides for the 
representation of district zamindar Associations. At the present time we have 
both these classes of members on tho rolls of our Association, which is thus fully 
representative of the entire landowning interest of the province and is in fact the 
true landholders’ constituency. 

We bog to submit to Your Excellency that not only does the Government 
Memorandum err in adopting the number as a criterion for allotment of seats to 
members of the British Indian Association and to the Agra I’rovince Zamindars’ 
Association but the number given in the Memorandum is quite different from 
what would appear in the list of membership of the British Indian Association 
and of the Agra Zamindars’ Association. The British Indian Association has a 
membership of 425, excluding additional members, and not 373 as stated in the 
Memorandum. While the Agra Association according to its latest list has 683 
and not 716 members as mentioned in the Government Memorandum. Even 
these figures are, to a large extent, deceptive because, while all Taluqdars ore 
ipso facto members of our Association and their heirs must, under Statute, continue 
to be members, the membership of the Agra Association is voluntary and the 
heir of a member may or may not bocome a member. Thus after the lifetime 
of its present members the Agra Association might cease to exist altogether. 
Another fact which we beg Your Excellency to consider in this connexion is that 
the field from which members of the Agra Association may be recruited is being 
constantly circumscribed owing to a continual sub-division of estates and a conse¬ 
quent reduction of the land revenue of each share. Such a contingency is too 
far remote to happen in Oudh owing to the existence of the law of primogeniture. 

Another manner in which Your Excellency may judge of the relative impor¬ 
tance of the two Associations is by considering the fact that, while the members of 
our Association pay over a crore of rupees as land revenue, the members of the 
Agra Association pay much less than that sum. In considering the number of the 
members of both the Associations, the weightage in our favour can be easily judged 
from the fact that while every member of the British Indian Association pays 
Re. 1-4 per cent, on the Government revenue the member of the Agra Zamindars’ 
Association pays only annas four per cent. This difference in the rate of contri¬ 
bution provides ample explanation of the weightage in favour of the members of the 
British Indian Association, apart from any othor of the important considerations 
mentioned above. 
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The financial position of the two Associations oan be judged from the follow¬ 
ing figures. The annual inoome of our Association is about Rs. 1,25,000 out of 
which Rs. 76,750 are given to the Canning College and the Colvin Taluqdars’ College 
and a nett balance of Rs. 48,750 is available for the general purposes of the 
Association. On the other hand the annual inoome of the Agra Association comes 
to about Rs. 19,000 according to their latest figures, out of which one-fourth is 
payable for educational purposes. The nett income thus available to the Agra 
Association only comes to about Rs. 14,000 per annum, a sum much less than our 
annual miscellaneous donations to educational, charitable and public purposes, 
apart from the permanent grants to the Canning and Colvin Taluqdars’ Colleges. 
A glance at the annual report and budget of the Agra Association will show to 
Your Excellency their financial position as compared to ours. 

We crave Your Excellency’s indulgence to permit us to invite your attention 
to another aspect of the question. In the Agra Province there are altogether 81 
general rural seats (excluding the depressed class seats) and 38 Muslim rural seats. 
In Oudh, on the other hand, there are only 26 general rural seats and 13 Muslim 
rural seats. Thus while the Agra Zamindars can contest at least 119 seats, the 
Taluqdars of Oudh can only seek eleotion from 39 constituencies. Consequently, 
even without any reduction in their special representation, the Taluqdars are at a 
great disadvantage in the matter of elections as compared with the Zamindars of 
Agra. 

It would not be out of place here to bring to Your Excellency’s notice the fact 
that, even in the matter of general constituencies, the claims of Oudh have not 
received just recognition. In Oudh one general rural seat is allotted to an average 
population of 336,376 or 50,385 voters. In Agra one seat is allotted to a popula¬ 
tion of 314,120 or 47,779 voters. In the matter of Muslim seats Oudh is no better 
treated. While in Agra each member will represent an average population of 
104,949 persons or 18,109 voters, in Oudh he will represent a population of 
131,693 or 21,415 voters. If the two provinces had been equally treated Oudh 
would get two more general soats and two more Muslim seats. There would thus 
be four more seats open to the Taluqdars. 

We also feel it our duty to represent to Your Excellency that only one seat 
has been allotted to the women of our Province and that too to the Muslim women 
of the city of Lucknow, while five women’s seats have been allotted to the Agra 
Province. 

We sincerely beg to thank Your Excellency for having granted us an oppor¬ 
tunity to lay our grievances before you in regard to the proposal for delimitation of 
constituencies for the provincial legislative assembly. We hope that Your Excel¬ 
lency will be pleased to consider our submissions favourably so that the number of 
soats which our Association at present has is not reduced. We feel confident that 
justice will not be denied to us. 

The TALUQDARS of Oudh. 


31, Memorandum, dated 16th September 1935, by Rai Rajeshwar Bali and 
Raja Saiyid Mohammad Mehdi Sahib on the claims ot the Taluqdars ol 
Oudh. 

I had no intention of submitting a note on the question of the representation 
of the British Indian Association after the long speech which I delivered at the 
Conference. But I feel that I must do so now, as some new points have emerged 
from subsequent discussions. I will deal with them alone and will not repeat in 
this note the points which I emphasized in my speech. The speech and this note 
may be taken to supplement and complement each other. 

It has been suggested that this special representation is meant for the land¬ 
lords of the province and not for the Associations, that it is for the sake of 
convenience that the seats are proposed to be distributed between the latter, and 
that there is the possibility of the Delimitation Committee not allotting them to 
the Associations at all, and making them landlords constituencies for the whole 
province, quite independenty of them. 
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It is quite possible to interpret the Government of India Act in the manner 
suggested above; but I may point out that it would be unfair to do so. Landlords 
special representation is not going to be provided for the first time now ; it has got 
a history behind it. If we turn to the pages of the Montford Report, or the report 
of the Southborough Commission or even that of the Lord Lothian’s Indian 
Franchise Committee, we shall find that the words used have always been “ repre¬ 
sentation of the great landlords ”. It is obvious that the intention all along, ever 
since the Montford Report was written, has been to allot these seats to the “ great 
landlords ” as distinguished from the average or small landlords or zamindars. There 
are not many “ great landlords ” who have been left out of the two Associations. 
Therefore it would not be fair not to allot them six seats to the two associations. 

We have further to see that at least in the case of Oudh there has been no 
demand from anybody, that the seats should not be allotted to the British Indian 
Association. In fact, it would be difficult to find many people who are not 
members of that Association and yet can be styled as “ great landlords 

Now if we accept the proposition that this representation is really meant for 
the ‘‘great landlords” as we must, it will be obvious from the figures given 
below that the British Indian Association is, irrespective of its undisputed superior 
claims in other respects, entitled to a larger number of seats because it has in its 
membership, not only proportionately, but also actually, a larger number of people 
who come under the definition of “great landlords”. 




Agra Zamindars’ 
Association. 

British Indian 
Association. 

Number of members paying 
Rs. 1 lakh ., 

land revenue of over 

8 

23 

Number of memhers paying 
Rb. 50,000 and rupees ono 

land revenue between 
lakh 

17 

27 

Number of members paying 
Rs. 40,000 and Rs. 60,000 

; land revonue between 

11 

18 

Number of members paying 
Rs. 30,000 and Rs. 40,000 

land revenue between 

12 

20 

Number of members paying 
Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 30,000 

land revenue between 

28 

33 

Number of members paying 
Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 20,000 

land revenue between 

54 

22 

Number of membors paying 
Rb. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000 

land revonue between 

421 

244 

Number of members paying 
Rs. 5,000 .. 

land revenue less than 


38 


The Agra Zamindars’ Association is in fact dominated by the class paying 
land revenue helow Rs. 20,000, not many of whom can really be styled “ great 
landlords ”. Those paying above it do not exceed 76. But in the British Indian 
Association their number comes to 121. I cannot give the exact number of all the 
landlords of the two provinces who pay a land revenue of Rs. 20,000 and above; 
but the figures will not be much difficult from those given above. At any rate, in 
the Delimitation Conference, it was clear that the “ great landlords ” generally 
want their representation through the two associations. That being so, the relative 
merits of the two associations and incidentally the respective numbers of the 
“ great landlords ” in them must be the determining factors. 

There are three other points in this connexion that cannot be lost sight of. 
Firstly, there are a large number of ancient houses represented in the British 
Indian Association and a lesser number of those who have risen to wealth recently 
and may, therefore, have other sources of income. 

Secondly, the Taluqdara of Oudh who form the British Indian Association 
exclusively have always been recognized as a “ special class ”. The Agra Zamin¬ 
dars’ Association have only been recognized as a “ district interest ” by the South- 
borough Commission. It would be unfair to call the Report of Southborough 
Commission “ pre-historic ”, for that is the latest report in the field so far on the 
delimitation of constituencies and, therefore, on the distribution of seats between 
the two associations. The Indian Franchise Committee was not concerned with 
this question at all. 
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Thirdly, there is an apprehension in the minds of many bigger landlords that 
if and when the anti-landlords will come into power,'thoy may try to create a cleavage 
between them and the smaller landlords by rating Land Revenue like the Income 
Tax. It would, therefore, be desirable that the Association which is not dominated 
to the extent of 85 per cent, of the smaller zamindars and has, in fact, a larger 
number of the bigger ones should ban also a larger number of seats assigned to it. 

It has also been suggested that the days of privilege are gone ; that with the 
march of democracy to which the new Government of India Act gives expression, 
we can no longer look for special treatment based on past history or services or 
pledges. That may be so ; though the new Act cannot be said to be even a partial 
embodiment of the true democratic spirit. But here it is not a question of a clash 
between vested interests and popular rights. The six seats will continue to be 
resorved for the landlords—in fact “ great landlords ’’—no matter how they are 
distributed. Therefore, there is nothing to prevent their allocation between the 
two associations on the basis of their respective merits and claims, past history, 
past treatment, and—what is cherished by my association most—past pledges. 


82* Evidence of a deputation of the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association 

consisting of : 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan Sahib, M.L.C., Deputy President, Legislative Council, 

United Provinces, Captain Raja Durga, Narain Singh Sahib of Tirun, Rai 

Bahadur Rai Irulra Narain Sahib of Etah, Rai Maharaj Singh Sahib and Babu 

Oajadhar Prasad Sahib, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 

Spokesman of the Deputation—Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan Sahib. 

Naini Tal, dated the 12th October 1935. 

The Chairman. —I understand that the Nawab Sahib of Ohbatari cannot 
oome and that Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan is leading the deputation.—Yes, Sir. 

Q .—You are representing the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association.—Yes, Sir* 

Q. —Have you got a copy of your Memorandum of Association and Rules T 
We have not received it.—(A copy of the Memorandum of Association was handed 
over to the Committeol. There are some changes which have not been incorporated 
in this copy 

Q. —We have read the material supplied by you including a representation by 
the Hon’ble Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government.— 
I shall not take much time of the Committee, but shall state my oaso briefly. 
Under the Government of India Act 6 seats have been allotted to the landholders of 
the U. P. as special interest. The question for the decision of this Committee is as 
to how these seats are to be distributed between the various parts of the province. 
United Provinces consist of the province of Agra and of Oudh. Agra consists of 36 
districts and Oudh 12 districts. The area of the Agra Province is three-fourth of the 
whole province. What the Committee has to decide is as to how many of these 6 
seats should be given to the landholders of the Agra province and how many to 
the landholders or taluqdars of Oudh. Now, Sir. if you take the revenue paid by 
the two provinces, we in Agra, I mean all the zamindars, pay a land revenue of over 
5 crores. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Do you mean that all the 
zamindars of Agra pav a total land revenue of 5 orores 1 —What I mean is that all 
the revenue that is derived from Agra Province zamindars is over 5 crores, 
whereas the total amount of revenue derived from the taluqdars and zamindars 
of Oudh is only over a crore. 

Q. —All the people who contribute to the paving of 5 crores are not members of 
your Association.—No, Sir. I was just pointing out as to how much revenue is paid 
by all the landholders of the Agra Province. 

Q .—I do not think it has any bearing on the issue before us, for the simple reason 
that the men who are not members of your Association and whose revenue forms 
part of the 5 orores are people who have got their votes in the general electorate.— 
Even those who are members of our Association have got vote in the general electorate 
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Q. —Take the members of your Association and say what is the total revenue 
they pay : then take the members of the Taluqdars Association and say what is 
the revenue they pay. That would be a proper basis of comparison.—Yes, Sir. 

Q .—On what basis, what aro the figures ?—The revenue which is paid by the 
Taluqdars of Oudh, who are members of the British Indian Association— 
Taluqdars plus some of the additional members who are not Taluqdars—is 96,00,000 
and something. 

Q .—The B. I. Association consists of all Taluqdars and some zamindars of 
Oudh f—Yes. Sir. 

Q. —'Every Taluqdar is necessarily a member but not every zemindar. There aro 
however some zamindars who are members. Therefore the total revenue paid by 
the Taluqdars’ Association is less than 1 crore. On the same basis, what is the 
revenue that is paid by all the members of your Association?—The revenui that is 
paid by all the members of our Association is in the neighbourhood of Rs, 85,000. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —How many landholders paying 
more than Rs. 5,000 land revenue are not members of your Association ’—Altoge¬ 
ther there aro 716 in the Agra Province who pay a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 or 
more. Out of these 605 are on our rolls to-day. 

Q .—How much land revenuo do you think thoso remaining landholders 
pay ?—About 25 to 90 lakhs. Of course we have not got the correct figures, but 
that is what we calculate. The membership of the Association has been increasing 
ever} 7 day and we have every hopo that within a year or two practically every zamin- 
dar, paving a land revenue of Rs, 5,000, or more, will be. on our rolls, with the result 
that the revenue that will be paid by the members of the Association will be over 1 
crore. As I said, it is already 85 lakhs. There are about hundred zamindars who are 
not members of the Association. 

The Chairman.— Am T right in saying that your Association is about nine year* 
old ?—The Association was formed in 1914, but the Act under which the present 
membership has come into force was passed in 1927. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Which is that Act ?—This is called 
the United Provinces Zamindars Association Contribution Act, 1927. 

Q .—This Act gave you an official recognition ?—Yes. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Eao.— What is the scope or the purpose 
of this Act ?—It is an Act to make better provision for the realisation of certain 
contributions for the maintenance and support of the Agra Province Zamindars’ 
Association, Allahabad. 

" Whereas certain contributions for the maintenance and support of the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association have hitherto been paid voluntarily by the membors 
of the Association, and whereas for the convenience of members and for the advance 
of the ends of the Association and for the encouragement of loarning in these Pro¬ 
vinces, it is expedient that the said contributions should be made compulsory and 
perpetual and that they should bo realised along witl^land revenue ; it is hereby 
enacted as follows.:— 

Q .—This contribution is realised by Government as land revenue and paid 
back to you.—Yes. 

Q .—How is it perpetual ?—It is perpetual in the sense that once a zamindar 
becomes a member of the Association, he cannot resign from the membership during 
his lifetime. 

The Chairman. —What happens if the estate is partitioned or sold ?—If it is 
partitioned and the shareholders possess the prescribed qualification, that in 
Rs. 5,000 land revenue, they will continue to be members. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Eao. —But if on partition of the 
estate, a shareholder’s portion do not realise a revenue of Rs. 5,000 or above, he 
automatically ceases to be a member.—Yes, because he cannot be a member in 
accordance with this Act. 

The Chairman. —Supposing the estate is sold to an outsider, then he becomes a 
member of the Association.—No, Sir. The liability is not of the estate but of the 
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individual person. After the death of a member if his hoirs do not intimate that they 
do not wish to continue as members, within a year, then they also automatically 
become members for their life. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—I find that the assigns of these 
members are also liable to pay contribution if they come under the second schedule 
of the U. P. electoral rules. The Act says that the following persons shall be liable 
to contribute to the funds of the Association :—■ 

“ The heirs, successors and assigns of such members provided that such heirs, 
successors and assigns are qualified under the Second Schedule of the U, P. electoral 
rules or such other rules as may, for the time being, be enforced as electors to every 
one of the Agra landholders constituencies.”—Provided that he did not resign 
his membership within a year after the death of the member. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao .—If there is an alienation so far as 
the transfer is concerned it is voluntary in his oase to remain or withdraw from 
membership?—Within a year. After that he cannot withdraw. 

Q. —This Act gives statutory recognition to your Association ?—We have 
statutory recognition as well as continuity and permanency of membership, 
so that if seats are allotted to the Association there is no chance of 
any fraud, that at the time of elections members may be made for the purpose of 
voting and immediately after the election the number will go down. So that once 
you become a member you have to remain a member for your lifetime. 

The Chairman .—Taking all these facts into consideration (and we have got 
more detailed report in manuscript) what is your claim, to have three seats or four 
seats ?—Our claim is that if you take the number of members of both the Associa¬ 
tions, then we are really entitled to four seats. 

Q .—You have not given us the number of members of the Taluqdars’ Asso¬ 
ciation J—-313 as against 605 of our Association. Here I would like to mention 
one fact. In these 605 there is not a single person who does not pay a land revenue 
of Rs. 5,000 or more, whereas in the case of taluqdars, there are a number of people 
who pay a very low land revenue. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao .—Can you give us the number ?-*- 
I have a list of the Taluqdars’ Association here for tho year 1933, and we have tried 
to find out the numbers. Nine members are such whose names are given twice, 22 
taluqdars pay no land revenue, but whose names appear in this list. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Lin Muhammad. —Why i—They have probably sold 
their property. Taluqdari property is liable to be sold. 

Q, —Can you name one or two, so that we may be able to ascertain these 
facts from the taluqdars?---There is one no. 59, Khajurj estate. Against it, in the 
remarks column, it is written “ Sold ”. 

Q .—Will you give us some information, later if not just now, about these 22 
estates which have been sold and pay no land revenue?—All right Sir. Then 
there are six members who pay land revenue between Rs. 300 and Rs. 1,000. 

Q .—What is their number in this list ?—That also I will supply later. 
Then there are 33 members who pay land revenue between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 5,000. 

On the basis of these if we were to admit members whose qualifications were 
lower then our number will go up by thousands. There was a proposal in our 
Association that the qualification for membership may he reduced to Rs. 2,500. 
The number of such zamindars in Agra is about 2,000. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Is there anything in the Statute 
which debars people paying less than Rs. 5,000 from becoming members?—That is 
a part of the Statute. We cannot admit anybody who does not pay a land- 
revenue of Rs. 5,000 and upwards. 

The Chairman .—I imagine it is open to us to suggest a definition of land¬ 
holder, His Majesty’s Government may or may not accept it. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao .—Was there no definition of the 
term * landholder ’ before ?—No. 
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Q .—It is something like an expression of opinion in the Committee report 
that a big landholder will be a person who is paying Rs. 6,000 or over?—This 
definition was adopted for the zamindars of Agra. They gave four seats to the 
taluqdars, the British Indian Association, and because the Agra province 
ZamindaTs’ Association was not on the same footing as it is today, therefore 
for the zamindars of Agra they made two territorial constituencies and the franchise 
qualification for the members in those constituencies was land revenue of Rs. 6,000 
or more. 

Q. —By what rule was it determined ?—By these electoral rules. As regards 
this Rs. 6,000 qualification I may refer to the practice which is followed in the 
case of the landholders seat in the Legislative Assembly under the present Act. 
In the Legislative Assembly the landholders of these provinces are entitled to 
only one seat and for that there is a territorial constituency for the whole of the 
province, and anybody paying a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 or more is a member 
of that constituency. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—Whether he is a taluqdar or 
not ?—Yes, Sir. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venlcalasubba Rao .—That is to say for the purpose of 
the Legislative Assembly both parties are made into one electorate.—Yes, Sir. 
And in that it has not been laid down that every taluqdar as such is a member, 
but only landholders paying Rs. 5,000 or more, are on the electoral rolls 
of that constituency. Now for the future Federal Assembly the Government 
proposal is that landholders paying a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 will be entitled 
to vote, irrespective of the fact whether he is a taluqdar or not. Therefore 1 submit 
that these seats which have been allotted to the landholders of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, have not really been allotted to the taluqdars as such. Because if the 
intention of the Joint Parliamentary Committee or the Parliament itself had been 
to allot certain number of seats to the taluqdars of Oudh, as such, they would have 
mentioned this fact in the Government of India Act, as they have done in the 
Punjab. In the Punjab they have made it clear that one seat will go to the Tuman- 
dars. 

Q. —For the existing Council the Taluqdars Association constitutes a consti¬ 
tuency for the purpose of returning four members l —- Yes, Sir. 

Q. —But the two members in your part of the province are returned not by 
the Association but by all the landholders paying Rs. 5,000 or more.—At that 
time our Association was not recognised in the same manner as it is now recognis¬ 
ed. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad _He says that although under the 

existing constitution, taluqdars, as such, have been recognised and were declared 
to be entitled to four seats the same has not been provided for under the new 
scheme, and these six seats have been thrown open to the landholders. That is 
what he is developing. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Vcnkatasvhha Rao ,—He goes a little further. He says 
that in the existing constitution taluqdars are not recognised as taluqdars. The 
Taluqdars Association was taken as a unit because there was an association which 
could be considered as such.—It is true. But there is nothing to debar the zamin¬ 
dars from becoming a member of the British Indian Association. In this list there 
are names of certain zamindars who are not taluqdars, but who are members of the 
Association. There are 13 such members ; they are described as additional members. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—Can these additional members 
exercise the right of vote ?—I think they can, but I am not sure. 

The Chairman .—Are they zamindars of Oudh ?—Yes Sir. There are some of 
our members who have property in Agra as well as in Oudh. 

Q .—Some of the Taluqdars have also got property in Agra.—There is one more 
point that I would like to mention. The Lothian Committee had recognised that 
injustice had been done to the Zamindars of Agra in the past and that at the 
time of the delimitation of constituencies this question should be examined. 
Here I will refer to page 131, para. 333, of the majority report of this Committee, 
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where they say, “ But possibly redistribution or rearrangement of the landholders 
constituency should be further examined at the stage when the constituencies 
generally are being delimited.” 

Q .—Your contention is that this was an unequal distribution and you suggest 
that it should be remedied ?—Yes, Sir. I will now refer to the minority report of 
the same Co mmis sion. On page 225, para. 29, they have mentioned these two 
associations particularly by name. This minority report is signed by Mr. Tamble, 
Mr. Chintamani and Mr. P. R. Bakhle. 

Q. —What you mean is that this minority supports your argument ?—Not only 
that, but the minority has mentioned it by name, whereas the majority has not 
mentioned it by name. 

Q. —That is your inference. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venlcatasubba Rao. —All that you say is that the 
min ority report mentioned it not as a dissenting matter, but as explanatory to what 
the majority had said ?—Exactly, that is my contention for reopening this question. 

The Chairman. —You mentioned the Tumandars constituency in the Punjab. 
Under the present constitution how many landholders constituencies are there in 
the Punjabi—I think there are two. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Four and one of them is reserved for 
the Tumandars. 

The Chairman. —Then you see, the Lothian Committee recommended the 
maintenance of the present strength. They said, “ We do not want to increase 
the landholders constituencies ”, but in the communal award the number was 
actually raised to five, and then it was specifically said that the Tumandars (a very 
small body) was to continue to have one seat. I do not think wo can take an 
absolute analogy from that. The two cases are not quite similar.—That is so. But 
I would like to mention here that a delegation of the taluqdars, as such, ap¬ 
peared beforo the joint Parliamentary Committee and they represented their case 
in the same way as the delegation of the zamindars of Agra had done. If the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee or the Parliament had wanted to give a certain 
number of seats to the taluqdars as suoh, they would have given it to them. 

Q .—Apparently the deoision was left to this Committee ?—Yes, Sir. It has 
been left to this Committeo to decide as to how to distribute seats, and the 
question is whether the taluqdars should be allowed to continue to enjoy four 
Beats, and therefore the status quo should be maintained. 

Q.— It is an opon question. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkaiasubba Rao. —Your argument is that the 
Lothian Committoe by the reservation they have made in their report have left it 
open to us to re-examine the question and not to take that the status quo should be 
maintained ?—Exactly. Here I would just like to mention another fact. This 
Government has from time to time recommended to the Government of India that 
there should be 12 seats for the landholders of this province and the Oudh. Of 
these 12 seats thoy suggested 7 should be for the Agra Province zamindars and 
only five for the landholders of Oudh, including the taluqdars and other zamindars. 

Q .—Where is that recommendation ?—You may find it in the note of dissent 
given by Nawab Yusuf. 

The Chairtnan. —At page 80 of the official recommendation of the U. P. Govern¬ 
ment. It is called the views of the U. P. Government on the recommendation of 
the Delimitation Advisory Conference. It is letter No. 4994-C., dated August 
23, 1930. The recommendation made in 1930 was that the number of repre¬ 
sentatives bo increased to 12—7 by the Agra landholders, 4 by the Oudh taluqdars 
and one by the Oudh landholders other than taluqdars?—Four to the Association 
and three to other zamindars who are not members of the Association. 

Q. —It does not say so here. It says the Ministers will go further and recom¬ 
mend giving 16 seats to the landholders, ten to be filled by the Agra Zamindars 
Association, five by the British Indian Association and one by the Oudh landholders 
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other than taluqdars?—Yes, Sir. In 1930 the Government of the United Provinces 
had ft representative of Ondh in it. It is contended by the taluqdars of Oudh that 
till very recently them was no representative ol Oudh taluqdars in the Govern¬ 
ment. Therefore it cannot bo said that the case of the taluqdars of Oudh went 
default. Here again right up to September last the recommendation of the Govern¬ 
ment was that these six seats should be distributed equally between the British 
Indian Association and the Agra Zanmindars’ Association. And now we understand, 
although in the latest note they have supplied to us as members of the Delimi¬ 
tation Conference they do not mention it, they have decided that four seats should 
be given to Oudh and two to Agra. We do not know what are those facts which 
have led the Government to change their considered and repeated view in thia 
matter. 

Q .—Their recommendation is on page 13 of their views which they have supplied 
to us.—We have not been supplied with that. We have been supplied with a 
statement showing tho original proposals of the U. P. Government, the recommend¬ 
ations of the U. P. Delimitation Advisory Conference and the final decision of 
the U. P. Government on the delimitation of constituencies. There they have 
given no reason. They have not even said that they are going to make this recom¬ 
mendation. They havo only said at page 20. Government proposed the allot¬ 
ment of three seats each to tho Taluqdars of Oudh constituency and Agra province 
zamindars of Allahabad constituency. Recommendation of the Conference. The 
representatives of Oudh claim four seats for Oudh and two for Agra. But some * 
of the Agra men wish this proportion to be reversed in their favour. The third 
view supported the Government proposals. Decision of tho Government on the 
reoommendation of the Conference. Government have reached an accepted con¬ 
clusion and are putting them fully before the Delimitation Committee. We do not 
know officially or publicly what those decisions are. We have only found out that 
they are going to recommend that four seats should be given to the taluqdars and 
only two to the zamindars of Agra, They have not stated the fact clearly to us. 
Now we are not in a position to meet those arguments that have been put forward 
for the change of their opinion in this respect. Because repeatedly the recommend¬ 
ation that has gone from this Government to the Government of India has always 
been for giving greater representation to the zamindars of Agra than to Oudh. 

Q .—One or two points I would like to ask. You refer to this minute 
of dissent by Hon’ble Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf. On page 83 (you have not 
referred to it but he does) he refers to the communal effect. He says, another point 
of view obviously present in the mind of the Lothian Committee, which was res¬ 
ponsible for the rejection of the claims of the landholders, was that the allotment 
of seats between landholders might disturb the balance of party in the legislature, 
and it is therefore clear that if we want that each association should return two 
Hindus and one Muslim it could easily be done by alloting three seats each to the 
two associations. 

My view is that in these special constituencies, labour, landholders, 
oommeree, university, eto., communal considerations should not enter at all, and 
it would complicate the case very much if we take any notice of it ?—So far our 
Association is free from communal bias and the majority community, I must 
say, has always paid due regard to the representations and the feelings of tho 
minority. What I think the Nawab might have thought was that as 
in other Committees where there are three members, the Association generally 
returns one member who belongs to the minority community. So if these seats 
were divided equally between the British Indian Association and the Agra Zamindars 
Association then it might—having regard to the feelings of the minority—establish 
a convention by which one of those members will belong to the minority 
community. But this question is left entirely to the Associations. This Commit¬ 
tee cannot lay down that one of them should be a member belonging to a certain 
community. 

We shall deprecate very much if in these special seats, university, labour, com¬ 
merce, landholders, communal considerations are brought in. The idea of allotting 
a special seat is to get an expert. I may mention that when I appeared before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee this question was raised by the members 
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of that Committee. They asked me what was the feeling on the question. I told 
them the fact that I represented an Association which is predominantly 
a Hindu show, but there is no communal feeling in our Association. I must say 
that all along both the communities have always paid due regard to the feelings 
of the other and we have not had any misunderstanding. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkataaubba Rao .—If it is a matter of convention 
it will be established only through the good sense of the members of the 
Association?—Yes, Sir. 

The Chairman. —Another point is, you said that the point before us is whether so 
many seats should be allowed to the Oudh taluqdars and so many to the Agra zamin- 
dars. I must put before you a third alternative, viz., that we might consider whether 
it would not be better for your Legislative Assembly to have these various soats 
made provincial, by which all zamindara paying a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 could 
have a vote. It is possible that we might make a recommendation like that. We 
have not made up our mind. I take it you would very much prefer that 
the election of landholders should be confined to these two big associa¬ 
tions ?—I do, and my answer is quite simple. When any association represent 
the interests of those individuals to whom these seats are being given then that 
association has every right to represent that view. It will consolidate the position 
of the zainindars, as a olass, if these seats are given to the association ; it will bring 
them all together, they will be able to fight the battle in a better way in future than 
if they were spread all over the province and the constituencies were territorial 
constituencies. 

Q .—Your argument is that the representative goes there to represent the views of 
the association, i.e., a corporation. He does not go in his individual capaoity ? 
—Yes, Sir. 

Q. —So you will prefer this Yes, Sir. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice. Venkatasubba Rao. —If you Were taking a communal 
view of the case, if you wanted to serve the interests of the Agra Zamindara’ 
Association as opposed to the interests of the Taluqdars’ Association, you 
might put forward the rival view. Do not recognise either association, but give the 
franchise to the zamindara who pay a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 and over?—I have 
the interests of both the zamindara belonging to Agra and Oudh at heart. I 
want that justice should be done to ah tho interests. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —In a nut-shel] your view is that 
the taluqdars are not entitled to any weightage ?—I say they have got more 
weightage than they could have got under any circumstances, on the question 
of numbers, on tho question of area, and so many other things. They aro really 
not entitled to more than two seats. We recognise their historical importance, 
we recognise that the Taluqdars’ Association is a much older body. Taking all 
tbeso things into consideration we feel that even if this Committee recommended 
three—three for both the associations, we would not feel any grievance. 

Q .—So you do not insist on the reversal of the proportion ?—I shall be satisfied if 
the number is equally divided. But we certainly feel that We are not inferior to 
them in any way. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —You said that if certain things 
are to be taken into account, strictly you will be entitled to four and they 
will be entitled to two at the most. But ybu will not press this ?—No, Sir. 

Q .—What is the basis of that contention ?—The number of members, the area 
covered by the two provinces, and if we were to lower our franchise as they have 
done, then the revenue paid by us. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—Evon as the figures stand ?—We pay 
85 l akhs today. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —-Your argument is that you 
have in no way over-stated your case. If you take all those in your fold, who are 
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paying less than Rs. 5,000, the revenue paid to the Government will be over a crore? 
—If we take all those people who pay less than Rs, 5,000, the revenue will be about 
five crores. 

Q .—So taking these various points for the purpose of computation, you 
will be entitled to four and they will be entitled to two ?—Yes, Sir. 


38. Evidence of a deputation from the British Indian Association, Oudh, 

consisting of— 

Rai Rajeshwar Bali Sahel, O.B.E. (Leader), Raja Muhammad Amir 
Ahmad, Khan Sahib, Khan Bahadur, of Mahmuddbad, Raja Saiyid ; Muham¬ 
mad Mehdi Sahib, M.L.C., of Pirpur, Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, M.L.C., 
of Moizuddinpur, Sheikh Muhammad Habib-Ullah Saheb, O.B.E., M.L.C ., 
of Saidanpwr, Rao Krishnapal Singh Sahib, of Birapur, Shdkh Mubashir 
Hussain Qidimi Sahib, Honorary Legal Adviser, British Indian Association, 
Oudh, and Khan Bahadur Munshi Siddiq Ahmad Sahib, Assistant Secretary, 
British Indian Association, Oudh. 

Naini Tal, dated the 12th October 193b. 

The Chairman. —We had of course certain representations from the Taiuqdars of 
Oudh and we have read them all. I put to you the question which I put to the 
Agra Zamindars’ Association. It is of course open to our Committee, instead of 
suggesting that the representation of landlords should be confined to these two large 
Associations, to suggest that as in the case of the Federal Assembly it should bo 
spread over the whole Province and $hat every landlord who pays a certain amount 
of land revenue should be given the vote. I take it that you will deprecate any 
such proposal. You are anxious that representation should be continued as at 
present through the two Associations, But the one point which you wish to press 
is that the proportion of seats should be maintained as at present.— {Bar Rajeshwar 
Bali) Exactly. In fact the White Paper too contemplated that so far as the 
British Indian Association was concerned that constituency should continue 
as at present, and that was stated at page 96 of Appendix V. 

It is stated there:— 

“ Taiuqdars constituency. —Ordinary membership of British Indian Associa¬ 
tion of Oudh; 

Agra landholders constituencies.-^ Ownership of land in the Constituency 
assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs. 6,000 ”, 
that is the franchise. Then there is a note 

“ See paragraph 7 of Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The 
qualifications shown are the existing qualifications, but, pending closer 
investigation at the stage of the general delimitation of constituencies, 
they should be regarded as provisional”.—At the Delimitation 
Conference it was almost unanimously agreed that the representation 
of the zamindars should be through the two Associations. 

That perhaps accounts for the change in the Government’s proposal as 
between September and October ?—Yes. ( Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth). And a 
further representation which we made to the local Government. (Raja Saiyid 
Muhammad Mehdi) We thought we had suffered an injustice in this, jnatter 
because we had no representative of the Taiuqdars in the Government since ,a 
long time ? 

We were told just now that in 1930 there was a Taluqdar in the Govern¬ 
ment. (Raja Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi.) No, Sir. The last Taluqdar Minister 
was our spokesman today and he resigned in 1928. So there was no taluqdar in the 
Government then, and the gentleman to whom they referred was the Maharaj- 
kumar of Kapurthala, He had no property of his own in Oudh. His father has. 
some property there. 

Q .—The Maharajah of Kapurthala is not a taluqdar 1 —The Maha- 
rajkumar was not a taluqdar. He had no property of his own. 
(Rai Rajeshwar Bali). He might have been elected from the general constitu¬ 
ency i but he could not be elected from the Taiuqdars constituency. 
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The Hon’hie Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —You mean that the Maharajkumar 
was not holding land in his own right 1 —Yes. 

Q ■—He was not a member of the British Indian Association t—No, Sir. 

Q. —And therefore he could not represent the Taluqdars ?—No, Sir. 
(Raja Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi) May I point out one thing more. As I was 
one of those people who went to England together with the chief spokesman of the 
Zamindars’ Association to give evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee, I would like to remove one misunderstanding. When we were given to 
understand by the Zamindars’ Association of the Agra province that we should go 
together to press for more seats, we would not have joined them if we had known 
that.we were going to lose our seats. They said that our general interests were the 
same and we naturally felt that if we wept together and asked for safeguards and 
such other things which were common to both, our demand would have greater 
effeot. When it was felt that we were going to settle everything amicably, we found 
that the Government have formulated proposals reduoing the number of our seats 
without taking any Taluqdar into confidence, and we felt a great Bense of injustice. 

The Chairman - -Are you referring to the letter of 1930 ?—Yes. 

Q. —That, you say, was sent when you had no representative in the Govern¬ 
ment, and therefore so far as that is concerned it is entirely ex-parte 1 —Yes. 

Q .—What about 1935 1 —It is the same thing, because these proposals were 
formulated without taking the Taluqdars into confidence. 

Q .—When Government put forward their original proposals in which they 
contemplated equal division of seats they were examined by the Delimitation Con¬ 
ference, and you say that the majority of the Delimitation Conference supported 
them 7— (Rai Rajeshwar Bali) No. That was about tho proposal that represent¬ 
ation should be through the Associations. No votes were taken becauso only five 
members out of 27 or 28 members of t,ho Conference belonged to Oudh. 

<j .—Government on your representation I suppose and on tho arguments you 
advanced, as shown in the proceedings of the Delimitation Conference, went back 
on their original proposal and said that you should get four seats 1 —Yes, 
(Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth) Also we took a deputation to the Governor, and 
after that perhaps Government changed their view. 

Q. —When that letter went in 1930 you must have heard of it.— (Rai Rajeshwar 
Bali) —No, it was confidential. 

Q .—You remained in ignorance of that proposal put forward by the Govern¬ 
ment at flic time up to the present ?—Till the proposal was formally published. 

Q .—I find it rather difficult to believe that a letter like that containing very 
wide and sweeping proposals could have been sent to the Government of India with¬ 
out your very important Association becoming aware of it .—(Shaikh Muhammad 
Habibullah.) It is absolutely true, Sir. It U a strange phenomenon, but that 
phenomenon has happened. Unfortunately none of our representatives was in the 
Government when these proposals were sent. 

Q. —When were they published ?—Recently. Even Members of Government 
had to admit that it is a fact that the proposals were not known. 

Q ,—We can leave that point. Now you can give the arguments which you 
wish to advance for the maintenance of the status quo. 

The Hon'bl'e’Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Just indicate briefly how you claim 
four seats instead of twp.— (Rai Rajeshwar Bali) I may point out in the first place 
that the whole idea of giving this special representation was that these people— 
the ' great landlords ’ of the province, as they are called—should be represented. 
In fact, these are tho words in which they were described in the reports of the 
various Committees. 

The Chairman. —You wish to lay emphasis on the word ‘ great ’?—Yes, Sir. 
That emphasis was consistently laid in the report of the Southborough Com- 
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mission, the report of the Indian Statutory Commission and the report of the 
Lothian Committee. They always used the words ‘ great ’ and ‘ big ’. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Don’t you think that they confine 
its definition to those landholders who pay a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 and more ?— 
No, Sir. I would just quote some paragraphs with your permission. It may be 
that a landlord who pays Rs. 5,000 as land revenue may be counted as a ‘great 
landlord ’ provided he belongs to an ancient and historical house, but a man who 
has risen to wealth recently, in a province like ours where there is a large number 
of big landlords will not be classed as anything but a middle class man. 

Q .—You mainly insist on the fact that by great ‘ landlords ’ they mean ancient 
families?—Ancient families who pay a large amount of land revenue and who wield 
influence. 

Q .—Is it a fact that among the taluqdars about 22 per cent, are such as have 
sold their estates, or who pay no land revenue at all ?—There are none who do not 
pay land revenue, but there are some who have sold their estates. I think there is 
a suspicion in the minds of many people because of one fact. In Oudh there are 
260 estates comprising 475 members. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao .—Will you give me the composition 
of your Association—how many members there are, how many pay land revenue, 
and how many do not pay, because I want to go somewhat fully into that ?—I do 
not think there are any who do not pay land revenue. Their names are struck off 
once they cease to pay land revenue. 

Q .—Are there any members of the Association who pay less than Rs. 5,000 as 
land revenue ?—Yes. 

Q .—How many ?—There are 38 estates whose members pay land revenue 
of less than Rs, 6,000. 

Q .—You say that an ancient zamindar who does not pay Rs. 5,000 as land 
revenue is a 1 great landlord ’ as against a recent zamindar who pays Rs. 50,000 as 
land revenue. Is that a proposition which you want us to accept ?■—1 do not 
say Rs. 50,000 ; I say a man who pays land revenue of less than Rs. 20,000. 

Q .—How do you equate these two ?—People who pay a land revenue of 
over Rs. 20,000 may be considered to be ‘ groat landlords' ’ but there may be others 
who belong to ancient houses and still wield some influence. 

Q .—I want to put it very clearly. Do you mean to say that an Oudh taluqdar 
who pays land revenue of Rs. 3,000 must be considered to be a ‘ great landlord ’ 
but an Agra zamindar unless he pays Rs. 20,000 as land revenue must not be regarded 
as a ‘ great landlord ’?—He may be, provided he belongs to an ancient family. 

Q .—I assume, therefore, that any taluqdar paying land revenue of Rs. 3,000 or 
2,000 must necessarily be regarded as a ‘ great landlord ’ but an Agra zemindar unless 
he pays a land revenue of Rs, 20,000 cannot be regarded as a * great landlord ?— 
There are many people in Agra who belong to ancient houses but pay less revenue. 

The Chairman .—They refer to the point of view of the Southborough Com¬ 
mittee— 

" Where we have found a genuine landed aristocracy forming a distinct class, 
of which the taluqdars of Oudh form perhaps the most conspicuous 
example, we have had no hesitation in maintaining the privilege now 
held by them of special representation in the Legislative Council through 
electorates of their own class ", 

They refer to the considerations put forward in the report regarding the position of 
the landed aristocracy and of smaller landed gentry.—I am referring to the Agra 
zamindars. They said that the Oudh taluqdars form a distinct class and have a 
distinct status, and they bring out the difference between the taluqdars and the 
others. And in support of this. Sir, I may be allowed to read one quotation. This 
is from a letter which Sir Charles Wingfield, the Chief Commissioner of Oudh, wrote 
in 1864 as regards the origin and history of Oudh taluqdars. He said— 

11 The great majority of the Hindu taluqdars of Oudh are the Heads of Houses 
whose ancestors acquired their possessions by colonisation and conquest 
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between the years 1200 and 1300 A.D. The first settlers were fugitives 
from the Muhammadan invasion of Upper India and from them 
descend ail the great families of Eastern Oudh. Each clan was 
under a head in whom all authority and proprietorship was vested but 
the clan became subdivided into houses the heads of which are the 
present taluqdars. This description, the Chief Commissioner believes, 
is generally applicable to nearly all the Rajput Taluqdars who form by 
far the larger proportion of the class.”.... and so on. 

Q, —We know the history of the Taluqdars Association.—Yes, Sir. One point 
1 wish to make. At that time, the Chief Commissioner found that he could not 
remember more than three men who belonged to the capitalist or banking class. 
All the rest belonged to these families which had come as colonisers or as con¬ 
querors. 

The Hcm'bleMr. Justice Venkataaubba Rao .—Suppose you press an argument like 
this. Take the House of Lords for instance. There was nothing to prevent Lord 
Sinha from sitting there. Would a man in a different position, if he was going to 
be raised to the peerage, from say. Lord Derby? From the point of view of the 
House of Lords, is he going to be discriminated against if Government were to make 
him a peer ?—Not at all. 

Q ,—Then what is the argument ? We are only trying to understand the full 
implications of the argument. Suppose pour argument is put forward in a province 
like Madras. There arc zamindars of ancient origin who can claim to have exercised 
at some time semi-sovereign powers. If an argument like this is accepted now. we 
must accept an argument like that in a province where a section of the zamindars 
who claim such right may claim special representation. The result will be that in 
each case wo must understand by ‘ landholders ’—which is the general term in the 
Government of India Act—as landlords occupying a certain special position. 
Would it not be stretching the point in favour of those landlords who claim special 
treatment ? Iam only trying to understand the full implications of your argument 
because we shall be met with this in every pjovince that we shall visit, at any rate in 
Madras, where there are people of the zamindar class who would like to be able to 
trace their origin to people who exercised sovereign rights. I have been dealing 
with these zamindars all my life? The whole position is this: as I wanted to say 
in the beginning, this special representation is to be given to a class of nobility 
as the Simon Commission said. 

Q .—What is ‘ nobility’? It need not necessarily be of ancient tradition. It 
may come on something acquired today?—Yes, but then they should be able to 
exercise some influence. That is the important part of it. And if you take that 
view, we have to see that the taluqdars of Oudh have been able to exercise greater 
influence over public affairs in the province than their brethem of Agra. 

Q .—When you say that the taluqdars of Oudh have got a tradition and pres¬ 
tige, I concede ; but when you say that they exercised greater influence on public 
affairs, I must take leave to differ from you.—That is amply borne out by the fact 
that all the members elected by the rural constituencies at present belong to the 
class of taluqdars. 

Q ,—So much the better. You have got greater chance in the Legisla¬ 
ture, —That is a different point. I was going to say that that shows that the 
taluqdars of Oudh as a class have been exercising that influence which was expected 
of them when special representation was suggested by the Montford Report. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Don’t you think that that argument 
may go against you ? If taluqdars of Oudh can capture all the seats in the general 
constituencies allotted to Oudh it comes to this that they are not entitled to 
any special privilege as taluqdars because they do not stand to lose ?—No, Sir. In 
order to safeguard the interests of ancient families we want special representation. 
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Q. —But if tho taluqdars not as taluqdars but as merely landed gentry of the 
place can capture almost all the seats which are allotted to Oudh then why Bhould 
they be entitled to special representation f—I think that would be an argument 
like the Simon Commission’s. 

Q. —I do not refer either to the Simon Commission or to the Lothian Committee, 
I want this only for my information. Would it not go against you ?—No, Sir, it 
will not go against me. 

Q. —How 1—It comes to this: because you have been able to spend your money 
properly, your allowance and salary should be reduced. It shows that it is utl the 
more reason why we should get adequate special representation, because there are 
a large number of people among taluqdars who have come to the political forefront 
and they have utilized their opportunity for public service to a greater extent by- 
getting themselves elected from rural constituencies. 

The Chairman. —You might put it this way that the Oudh taluqdars are of muoh 
earlier origin than any other class of zamindars throughout the length and breadth 
of India, and they realized not only the conditions of their position and their res¬ 
ponsibilities but they have consistently through these many years discharged their 
responsibilities thereby gaining public confidence?—Public confidence and experience 
of public affairs. 

Q. —We might loave it at that. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Tho fact that you have utilized 
those opportunities much earlier than others will not entitle you to extra represent¬ 
ation. Unfortunately the Government of India Act iB silent on this particular 
point.—( Shaikh Muhammad Tlabibullah) Because it is already mentioned in the 
earlier part that Taluqdars is a special constituency. 

Q.~ Which earlier part 1 The Schedules do not refer to the Taluqdars as such. 
Only landlords are referred to in this Act., and Tumandars life mentioned ; and in 
the tabular statement attached to the schedules it is merely stated ‘ landlord 
constituencies ’.—( Rai Itajeshwar Bali) They said that in the former Act. But the 
Southborough Committee recognised us as a class. 

Q .—Legally speaking that argument may go against you. This means that the 
door is open to all landlords who claim to be landlords and for whom qualifica¬ 
tions are to he fixed by us. Your case should be mainly represented like this, that in 
prescribing qualifications under paragraph 10 of Schedule V we should without 
introducing any invidious distinction reserve so many seats for the Taluqdars of 
Oudh. That may be a reasonable thing to put forward, but if you want us to intro¬ 
duce all these invidious distinctions for which there may not be justification we may 
be landed in difficulties.—( Baja Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi) We base our claim on 
the fact that there is a greater number of larger land-owners in Oudh than in Agra 
province where they are separated by distance and where they have not the same 
cohesion as in Oudh. 

The Hon'bU Mr. Justice. Venkatambba Rao. —I do not think you can say that 
there is not the same cohesion now since their Association has been statutorily 
recognised. There are differences and we cannot very well go into them. All that 
we can say is that you put your cuse on the primary ground of anoient lineage and 
tradition and they base their case on larger numbers.—Larger number of big land¬ 
lords to whom it is contemplated to provide special seats. 

Q. —Let us look at their argument . They say that in the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion people who arc paying less than Rs. 5,000 as land revenue can become members, 
whereas in our Association people paving less than Rs. 5,000 as land revenue cannot 
become members. If we only take as mombers persons paying less than Rs. 6,000, 
the revenue we pay would bo five crores as against one crore of theirs. Therefore, in 
point of revenuoandin point of numbers they say they are superior to you.—As they 
did not find a homogeneous body in the Agra Province Jthev had to put the 
statutory limit of Rs. 5,000, and I think that was an arbitrary figure. 
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Q. —As certain classes on the ground of their being in a minority were accorded 
special privileges you want some such privilege to be accorded to your community on 
various grounds?—We have a greater number of big landlords therefore we should 
have four seats, and as they have a smaller number of big landlords they should 
have two seats. As regards smaller classes we have no distinct class. If they 
admit men paying Rs. 5 as land revenue I do not think they would be fulfilling the 
conditions laid down by the Government of India Act. I havo got some property in 
Agra and there are my co-sharers who pay Rs. 5 as land revenue. How can a man 
paying Rs. S as land revenue and whose income is not more than Rs. 10 or 16 as a 
clerk be regarded as a zamindar. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad,. —They want to inolude only those 
paying Rs. 6,000 or more as land revenue. How can you object to that ?—I beg 
to submit, Sir, that Rs. 5,000 is an arbitrary figure. 

Q. —In other words, you contend that while fixing the standard we must raise it 
to say Rs. 20,000 or more in order to include only those who can be otherwise 
described as big landlords ?— (Rai Rajeshwar Bali) They have reduced the amount 
to Rs. 5,000 in order to produce a decent electorate. 

Q. —Your contention is that taluqdars should be enfranchised as such and that 
landlords who are not taluqdars should bo enfranchised only if they pay Rs. 20,000 
or more as Land revenue?—We do not say that they should not be enfranchised, 

Q. —If they are enfranchised they will be entitled to vote. You say on the 
one hand that they should be enfranchised and on the other hand in allocating 
seats you choose to ignore them and consider only those who pay Rs. 20,000 
as land revenue. You should put forward a position which is consistent.— (Sheikh 
Muhammad HabibuUah ) Our position is that we Hhould not treat anybody as a 
great landlord who does not pay Rs. 20,000 as land revenue, or who does not belong 
to an ancient and historical house. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —His case is that a great landlord is 
one who can claim ancient lineage or a person who pays Rs. 20,000 or more land 
revenue ? -(Itai Rajcshwar Bali) If we look at the figures of the members of the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association we will find that about 85 per cent, of them belong 
to the class which pays a land revenue of between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 20,000. We 
know that the law of primogeniture is not prevalent in Agra, and in the elections 
aftor next you will find that many of those people who are paying below 
Rs. 10,000 as land revenue will automatically cease to be members. 

Q .—You don’t see the other side of it. The argument is not worth pursuing; but 
howover as you ha ve put it we shall deal with it. You say that if today one is a 
member by reason of his paying Rs. 5,000 as land revenue and if tomorrow the 
estate is partitioned between two brothers each paying Rs. 2,500, then the member¬ 
ship would automatically cease.—Not the membership of the association. He may 
oontinue to be a member of the association, but he will not be on the electoral roll. 

Q .—We may ignore the words and come to the spirit of it. Now suppose today 
there is a man paying one lakh land revenue. If that estate is partitioned among 
ton people, there will be ten people qualified to vote. Therefore that is an argument 
which is a double-edged argument,—I say that because 85 per cent, of the zamindars 
belong to the smaller category and 16 per cent, to the category to which you refer. 

The Chairman. —Your argument is that you have a very much greater 
percentage of bigger landlords ?—Yes. Another reason, Sir, why we press about 
four seats is that we have been enjoying this privilege for a long time, and we do not 
see any new arguments advanced which should really justify one seat being taken 
away from us. If that is done, we shall be the only body throughout India which 
is being deprived of its existing privilege. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—Do you mean to say that the privilege 
enjoyed by you should not be interfered with and that if the seats have not been 
increased on the recommendation of the United Provinces Government, your body 
should not suffer on that account ?—Yes, Sir, that is what we want. 

Q .—Why do you say that you should retain the four seats which you have 
got at present ?—For one thing, because we have enjoyed this privilege and the 
status quo should be maintained. For another, because we have been rendering 
public service to such an extent that we have won the confidence of the public. As 
an instance, I might tell you that the Lucknow University is a creation of 
the taluqdars of Oudh. There are several other works of public utility supported by 
us. 


Q. —But the terms “public service ” is a term of relative importance. Suppos¬ 
ing the Congress men say that they have been doing public service and that there¬ 
fore all the seats in the United Provinces should be allotted to them, would you 
agree to this ?—No. 

Q. —Then don’t put forward an argument which may be open to objection. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao. —I think you can put forward only 
two arguments: your ancient lineage and the status quo. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —The Government of India Act says, 
that the seats are for landholders. Do you want to interpret “ landholders ” for 
the purpose ,of this province as meaning the taluqdars of Oudh ?—Yes. 

The Chairman. —Wo might put it this way. Here is a comparatively small and 
special constituency designed to provide the Legislative Assembly with real experts 
in matters of legislation relating to landholders and tenants, and that this body is an 
experienced body, has rendered special services to the public and Government in 
the past; and that therefore as a body you are more likely to provide those experts 
than the Agra Zamindars’ Association which is comparatively of recent birth 
and has only a few years work behind it, and perhaps is not so forceful in its tradi¬ 
tion and public services as the Taluqdars of Oudh, I take it that is your proposi¬ 
tion ?—Yes, Sir; exactly that. 

The Chairman. —Then we will leave it at that, and will examine your claims. 


VIII. COMMERCE. 

Madras. 

34. Memorandum submitted by the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association for 
representation on the Provincial Legislative Assembly. 

The Committee of the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association most respectfully 
begs to submit this memorandum in response to paragraph 20, G. O. No. 355, Law 
(Legislative—Elections), dated 19th August 1935. 

At the outset it may be stated that the memorandum deals only with the question 
raised in paragraph 15 of the Government Order. The Association regrets to 
note that the Government has suggested the combination of the Southern India 
Chamber, the Nattukkottai Nagarathars' Association and the Andhra Chamber 
of very reoent origin into a single constituency to represent Indian commerce. The 
Association thinks that any such combination will not be in the best interest of com- 
mercial representation and will not effectively safeguard the interests represented 
by the Association. 

The Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association represents the Nattukkottai Naga- 
rathar community, popularly known as Chettiyars, The community is one of the 
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important commercial communities of the province carrying on principally banking 
business. By virtue of their position as bankers the community has performed 
services absolutely vital to the province, and the Association can, with just pride, 
claim that the progress of indigenous banking is in no small measure due to the acti¬ 
vities of the Chettiyars. The Association feels that much space need not be occupied 
by elaborating the point, for the claims of the Nattukkottai Nagarathars, based on 
service and status, for commercial representation have been recognized by the many 
commissions and committees that were entrusted with the great task of preparing 
the ground for the future Government of India. 

After careful consideration, these commissions and committees have come to the 
con elusion that the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association is entitled to a separate 
seat on the legislature. 

This is a matter of fundamental importance and the submission of the Associa¬ 
tion is that the Association is here on absolutely firm ground, foi— 

1. The reasons which induced the Government to allocate a seat for the Nattuk¬ 
kottai Nagarathars’ Association in 1919 hold good even now. 

2. To develop the trade, commerce and industries of the province being one of 
the principal functions which the Government is expected to perform, there should bo 
on the Legislative Council persons who, by their knowledge and experience will be 
in a position to speak with authority on particular important branches of a tech¬ 
nical nature connected with commerce and industry. It cannot be do-lied that ‘ Indi¬ 
genous banking ’ looms la-ge in such a sphore and that the Chettiyars have been 
bankers for centuries. The Association may bo permit led to refer also to the 
testimony of Sir Harcourt Butler, a former Governor of Burma, who, addressing a 
meeting of the Chettiyars’ Association on the 7th December 1927, said as follows :— 

“ You, Gentlomon, have gradually and carefully built up a remarkable system 
of banking.” 

Whatever bo tho activities of other indigenous bankers, the Association feels 
oonfident that the Nattukko ttai Nagarathars will, in the years to come as in the past, 
be recognised, as tho real backbone of the indigenous banking system throughout 
the province. This statement will bo readily accepted if a reference is made to two 
eminent authorities : Professor L. C. Jain, in his book on ‘ Indigenous Banking ’, says 
that: 

“ Of all the indigenous bankers the Nattukottai Chettis are the most per¬ 
fectly organised.” 

Again, Thurston observes— 

“ That the Nattukottai Chettis in organization, oo-operation and business 
mothods are as remarkable as the European merohants.” 

The Association in this connexion may be allowed to draw pointed attention to 
what has been said by the Indian Franchise Committee regarding the necessity for 
providing on the legislature representation in suoh cases. The closing sentences 
in paragraph 320 of Volume I of the Indian Franchise Committee Report forcibly 
lay down as follows :— 

“ The danger that in the absence of special representation for commerce and 
industry, the new legislatures may find themselves deprived of expert 
advice whe i it is most needed is, in our view, a real one. The oivil 
service which advises the Ministers has indeed an expert and intimate 
knowledge of the ordinary administration of the country. But its 
members have, as a general rule, no first-hand experience of those 
great commercial, industrial and, banking undertakings which pfay 
a rapidly increasing part in the life of every community in the modern 

world.it is therefore, in our considered tieta desirable 

in order that the legislature may he better equipped to deal with econo¬ 
mic subjects, that certain number of seats should be filled by repre¬ 
sentatives of commerce and industry, who will speak in the legislatures 
from the expert and technical point of view ”, (The italics are ours). 
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The following observations, also, of the Committee, in the same paragraph 
mentioned above, deserve notice :— 

“ Functional representation is assuming increasing importance under modern 
conditions, and the arguments in favour of making special provision 
for the presence on the legislative bodies, of business and economic 
experts is, in our judgment, a strong one 

Again in paragraph 324, the Committeo haB said ;— 

“ As regards the method of representation of commerce, we are satisfied that 
the method of representation through associations has worked fairly 
satisfactorily in the past and we recommend that it should be continued 
in the future.” (Italics are ours.) 

3. The Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association, as indicated in paragraph 16 
of the Government Order, is an Association representative of “ special ” as opposed to 
“ general ” commercial interests. That is a recognition of the diversity of interests 
as between the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association on the one hand and the 
Southern India and Andhra Chambers on the other. When the interests are distinct 
and separate as in the present instance, amalgamation of those organizations may 
lead to unhealthy rivalries and undesirable competition, features which in the in¬ 
terests of commercial advancement ought to be avoided. 

4. Amalgamation of commercial organizations representative of distinct interests 
should be resorted to, only under special circumstances. When the question of the 
amalgamation of the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades 
Association was dealt with by the Indian Franchise Committeo one of the important 
considerations that weighed with the Committeo in recommending the amalgamation 
was— 

“ The Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades Association 
have agreed to combine for the purpose of returning their quota of 
representatives to the Council.” (Page 130, Volume I, Indian 
Franchise Committee Report.) 

In the matter of the amalgamation indicated in paragraph 16 of the Government 
Order, the fact that the Government did not consider it necessary to consult either 
the Southora India Chamber of Commerce or the Nuttukkottai Nagarathars’ Associa¬ 
tion as to their willingness to combine is a tacit recognition that these bodies are 
entitled to continue to have separate representation. There is no agreement between 
the Association and the Chambers mentioned. 

5. That special commercial interests should be separated from general commercial 
interests, in the matter of representation is, to cite but two instances from sister 
Presidencies, the prevailing view in Bengal and Bombay, for in the former Presidency 
the “Marwari Association” and in the latter, ‘‘The Millowners’ Association” 
have been recommended to continue to return a member each, quite apart from the 
general representation accorded to Indian commercial bodies. In our province 
we have the analogy furnished by the Planters’ Association. 

The Association submits that the fact that some of the members of the Nattuk¬ 
kottai Nagarathars’ Association are also members of the Southern India Chamber 
should not be construed as debarring the Association from having separate re¬ 
presentation. In this connexion the Association may he permitted to point out that 
(1) it is only some of the Nattukkottai Nagarathars that are members of the Chamber 
and (2) that the Provincial Delimitation Committee has recommended that: 

11 The Nattukottai Nagarathars’ Association may continue to return a member 
to the Legislature ”, 

and has added that the same individual who happens to be a member of both the 
bodies ought not to have a vote in both the constituencies. 

A brief analysis of the recognition of the claims of Nattukkottai Nagarathars for 
separate representation will also be relevant and useful. The privilege was first 
accorded in 1910, when His Excellency Sir Arthur Lawley, the then Governor of 
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Madras, was graciously pleased to nominate a member of the community to the 
Madras Legislative Council. From so early a period down to the time of the inaugu¬ 
ration of the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms a member of the Nattukkottai Naga¬ 
rathars’ community was always nominated to the Legislative Council. With the 
coming into being of the Reformed Legislative Council, the association was granted 
the right of electing a representative. The manner in which the Indian Statutory 
Commission dealt with the claims may now be referred to. The first Btep in that 
connexion was taken by the Madras Committee attached to the Statutory Commmis- 
sion, elected by the members of the Madras Legislative Council and presided over by 
Sir A. P. Patro, K.C.I.E. The recommendation of the Committee was : 

“ We also recommend the continuance of the special representation for com¬ 
mercial interests, the Nagarathars and planters.” (Volume III, page 
19, Report of the Statutory Commission.) 

It will be seen from this that the special interests of the Nagarathars and planters 
were recognized for special representation. The Indian Central Committee attached 
to the Statutory Commission agreed to the allocation of the seat. When the matter 
was considered by the Statutory Commission the view expressed was : 

“ Not less important and equally justified is the representation of Indian 
Commerce and Industry. Wo think this class of representation should 
be maintained approximately in its present proportions, and what we 
have said applies generally to seats earmarked for mining, planting, 
and trading associations.” (Volume II, page 74 of the Report of the 
Statutory Commission). 

The Madras Government accepted the above recommendation. So also did 
the Government of India, for in the Despatch on proposals for constitutional Reform 
it is stated: 

“ We endorse the proposal of the Statutory Commission that the special 
representation of commerce and industry Bhould be preserved. We see 
no reason to ditlor from the detailed recommendation which some 
Provincial Governments have made in this matter. 

The stages connected with the Indian Franchise Committee ooine next. The 
Memorandum by the Madras Provincial Franchise Committee says : 

“ The Committee is in favour of the retention of representation of the follow¬ 
ing special interests : Universities, European Trade and Commerce, 
Indian Trade and Commerce, Planting, Landholders, Nattukottai 
Nagarathars. There is no specially important mining interest within 
the province requiring special representation." (Volume II, page 29, 
Indian Franchise Committee Report.) 

To the some effect was the supplementary Memorandum by the Committee and 
the Madras Government (Volume II, pages 32 and 14, Indian Franchise Committee 
Report). 

The reoommendation of the Franchise Committee regarding the matter 
was thus : 

“ We reoommend, in these circumstances, the retention of the seats at present 
allotted to commerce, industry, and trade in the provincial Legislature, 
without any proportionate increase in their number consequent on suoh 
increase in the size of those legislatures as may ultimately be approved." 

“ We have given consideration to the claims for special representation advanced 
by organizations speaking for trade and commerce in various pro¬ 
vinces other than those already represented. The commercial and in¬ 
dustrial organizations now recognized for the purpose of representa¬ 
tion in the legislatures are, in our view, fully capable of representing 
t/ie interests of industry and commerce as such.” (Volume I, paragraphs 
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322 and 323, Indian Franchise Committee Report.) (Though tho 
italics above are ours, the emphasis on those words cannot be lost 
sight of.) 

With reference to the report of the Indian Franchise Committee there are two 
very important points to be noted : 

(1) That the Memorandum and Articles of the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ As¬ 
sociation were before the Franchise Committee in arriving at decisions as would be 
evident from Volume II, page 51 of the Report, and (2) the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report records as follows regarding the conclusions reached by the Indian 
Franchise Committee : 

“ We are greatly indebted to the admirable and exhaustive Report of the 
Franchise Committee which reached its conclusions after prolonged and 
intensive discussions in India with the Provincial Governments and 
with Provincial Franchise Committee; and we are satisfied that their 
recommendations have met with general support from Indian opinion, 
expressed not only in India but also at the Third Session of the Round 
Table Conference in the evidence of the witnesses who appeared before 
us and in the discussions which we have had with the British India 
Delegates.” (Volume I, part I, paragraph 124, Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report.) 

The White Paper and the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report, two great 
compilations the importance of which cannot be overstated, have also recognized 
the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association for special representation. The White 
Paper at page 93 states as follows :— 

“ Franchise for Special Constituencies. 

Commerce Constituencies.Members of the Madras Trades Associa¬ 

tion, the Southern India Chamber of Commerce, and the Nattukottai 
Nagarathars’ Association are qualified respectively as electors for the 
constituency comprising the Chamber or Association of which they are 
members.” 

That the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report approves of the allocation of 
the special interests seats provided for in the White Paper would be clear from the 
following passages :— 

“ But we are in any case of opinion that the representation proposed in the 
White Paper for landlords, commerce and industry, universities and 
labour, may be regarded as striking a just balance between the claims 
of the various interests, and as affording an adequate representation 
for them.” (Volume I, part I, paragraph 121, Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report.) 

The Provincial Delimitation Committee which sat only a few days back after 
going carefully into the matter of commercial representation recommends : 

“ That the Nattukottai Nagarathars’ Association may continue to return 
a member to the Legislature.” 

The Committee of the Association sincerely trusts that the submissions set forth 
above will convince the authorities that the combination of commercial constituencies 
proposed in paragraph 15 of the Government Order will deprive the Association 
of its existing right to special representation. The Association therefore humbly 
prays that it may be allowed to continue as a separate constituency returning a 
member to the Legislature, a privilege which the Association has been enjoying for 
a quarter of a century. 

36. Letter No. G.-985, from the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. 
Dated the 6th September 1935. 

The Committee of the Southern Indian Chamber of Commerce having carefully 
gone through the Report of the Madras Delimitation Committee and the Govern¬ 
ments’ views thereon begs to submit this memorandum, whioh relates only to the 
subject of representation of Indian Commerce, on the Madras Legislative Assembly. 
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The Madras Delimitation Committee has recommended that the Southern 
India Chamber o£ Commerce and the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association, which 
are the two bodies that at present have the right to send representatives to the 
Legislature should continue to return a member each. With reference to this the 
Government have stated :—• 

“ For the representation of Indian Commerce the Government are inclined to 
think, that instead of continuing the present system, by which the 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce and the Nattukottai Nagara- 
thars’ Association each return one member, a more satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment would be to combine these bodies, together with the Andhra 
Chamber of Commerce, which is an Association representative of 
general as opposed to special commercial interests, to form a single 
constituency returning two members.” 

If the view of the Government is accepted then the very object aimed at, namely 
efficient representation of general and special commercial interests will be frustrated 
by combining together separate commercial institutions whose interests are distinct 
from one another and which are considered by Government as representing either 
general or special interests only. 

A brief reference to the status of the Chamber and to the recognition by various 
competent authorities of the claims of the Chamber for separate representation on the 
public bodies would be of use in this connexion. Established in 1909, the activities 
and influence of the Chamber have shown rapid progress during an unbroken period 
of 26 years. It was the third Indian Chamber of Commerce to be started in the 
whole of India. It is one of the two Indian Chambers of Commerce which are housed 
in their own building. In respect of funds this Chamber is in the very front rank of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce. It has on its rolls as many as 474 members repre¬ 
senting the various trades and industries of tiie country, and no distinction whatso¬ 
ever is made in respect of caste, creed or language for eligibility of membership. 

Apart from its representation on the Madras Legislative Council the Chamber 
has for the past several years been accorded separate representation on various publio 
bodies, suoh as— 

The Madras Port Trust, 

The Board of Industries, 

The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Advisory Committee, 

The South Indian Railway Advisory Committee, 

The Senate of the Madras University, 

The Senate of the Armamalai University, 

The Council of the Madras Corporation, 

The State Technical Scholarship Board, 

The Provincial Cotton Committee, 

The Government Royapuram Hospital Committee. 

The Government Ophthalmic Hospital Committee, 

The Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 

The Presidency Shorthand-writers Association Examiners’ Board. 

The Income-tax Board of Referees, and 
The City Police Advisory Committee, 

The constitution of the Chamber no less than the activities of the organization 
will show that the Chamber is impelled by high and broad ideal*. The Chamber i» 
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quick in acquiring and disseminating commercial information. The various depart¬ 
ments of the Government of Madras and the Government of India would vouchsafe to 
the fact how prompt and helpful this Chamber has always been in sending its opinions 
and suggestions from time to time on matters of commercial and economic im¬ 
portance. The exact services the Chamber has rendered may be gathered from the 
annual reports, which all go to show that the Chamber has established its pre¬ 
eminence. Thus it will be seen that the organization is sufficiently well-established 
and adequately representative. 

The Madras Delimitation Committee has recommended that “ the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce should without delay undertake a revision of its rules 
both for purposes of removing any limit or restriction on membership and to prevent 
the prossibility of its becoming a close corporation.” The Committee begs to state 
that the limit was fixed only for registration purposes as per sub-section (4) of section 
17 of the Indian Companies Act, extracted below :— 

“ In the case of an unlimited company or a company limited by guarantee if 
the company has not a share capital, the articles shall state the number 
of members with which the company proposed to be registered for the 
purpose of enabling the Registrar to determine the fees payable on re¬ 
gistration.” 

That the Chamber has never allowed itself to be hampered by any limit or 
restriction on membership is shown by the fact that the limit was formerly 200, 
and in the year 1922 when there was a likelihood of its membership going beyond 
that limit the Chamber very readily applied to the Registrar of Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies for the increase from 200 to 600 being made. However, to put the matter 
beyond doubt, the Chamber will take necessary steps to carry out the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Provincial Delimitation Committee. In this connexion the Committee 
of the Chamber begs emphatically to state that the Chamber has never been “ close 
corporationfor the rules and regulations in regard to eligibility for membership 
are wide and broad-based. 

The claims of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce for separate representa¬ 
tion in the Legislature were first recognised in the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms 
and in the reformed Legislative Council, a representative of the Chamber has been 
sitting for the last fifteen years and functioning efficiently to promote the interest of 
the Indian commercial community. The manner in which the Indian Statutory 
Commission dealt with the claims of the Chamber may now be examined. 

The Indian Central Committee attached to the Indian Statutory Commission 
after examining proposals relating to commerce and industries reported in 1929 as 
follows:— 

“ In Madras we would increase the number of representatives of trade and 
commerce from 5 to 6 by allotting one additional seat to the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce.” 

When the matter was considered by the Indian Statutory Commission the re¬ 
commendation made was as under :— 

“ Not less important and equally justified is the representation of Indian 
commerce and industry; we think this class of representation should 
be maintained approximately in its present proportion and what we 
have said applies generally to seats earmarked for mining, planting 
and trading.” 

The Madras Government and the Government of India accepted the above re¬ 
commendation as would be clear from the following statement:— 

“ We endorse the proposals of the Statutory Commission that special repre¬ 
sentation of commerce and industry should be preserved. We see no 
reason to differ from the detailed recommendations which some provin¬ 
cial committees have made in the matter.” (Page 34, Government 
of India Despatch on proposals for constitutional reform,) 

How the claims were considered by the Indian Franchise Committee may be 
examined next. The memorandum and the supplementary memorandum of the 
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Madras Provincial Franchise Committee submitted in February 1932 recognized the 
olaims of the Chamber for separate representation. (Pages 29 and 32, Volume 11 
of the Indian Franchise Committee.) To the same effect were the memorandum and 
supplementary memorandum presented by the Government of Madras on the Fran¬ 
chise Committee questionnaire. (Pages 14 and 21, Volume 1 of the Indian Fran¬ 
chise Committee Report.) 

The view of the Indian Franchise Committee which had before it a copy of tho 
memorandum and Articles of Association of the Southern India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce was that the commercial and industrial organizations which then had re¬ 
presentation on the Legislatures—this Chamber being one such—“ arc fully capable 
of representing the interests of industry and commerce as such.” (Paragraph 323, 
Volume 1 of the Indian Franchise Report.) 

Coming now to more recent documents, the White Paper and the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee Report, two oarefully considered documents which form the basis 
of the Goverment of India Act, have also recognized the claims of the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce to separate representation ; for a reference to page 359 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report will show as follows :— 

“ Franchise for special constituencies. Other commerce constituencies.— 
Members of the Madras Trades Association, the Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce and the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association are 
qualified respectively as electors for the constituencies comprising the 
chamber or association of which they are members.” 

The Madras Delimitation Committee has also held that— 

“ No case has been made out for a change or for taking away the representa- 
, tion which the chamber and association had and recommends that the 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce should continue to form a cons- 
tituency.” 

In addition to what has been set forth above, the following points also merit 
attention:— 

(1) The utility of a single large organization which has become a really 

representative and authoritative body of commercial interests like 
this chamber is far greater than can be expected from a combination 
of a number of unrelated organizations and therefore no attempt 
should be made to minimize the importance and usefulness of such an 
organization. 

(2) Such a body succeeds in sending to the legislatures a representative with a 

mandate from an authority which remains competent to enforce it. 
This is indeed very important in view of the following observations of 
the Government of India :—“ On the other hand, the recognition of 
Chambers of Commerce as electoral constituencies is a privilege whioh 
has long been enjoyed. The arrangement succeeds in securing men of 
weight in the commercial world as members of the legislatures. It 
sends them to the legislatures with a mandate from an authority which 
remains competent to enforce it and it facilitates their continuous 
attendance. A chamber can always get its representative to resign 
it if he cannot attend the legislature, and can elect another 
without difficulty, whereas the process of substituting a representative 
of the general constituency is far more cumbrous. . , . It is 

notorious that in the past businessmen returned by general consti¬ 
tuencies have taken views on commercial matters differing from those 
entertained by responsible commercial opinion outside the Assembly 
and the feeling is strong that commercial representatives should have 
a commercial mandate and be answerable to commercial influence.” 
(Government of India memorandum to the Statutory Commission 
Volume IV, page 196.) 
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(3) Recognition of commercial organizations formed on a linguistio basis 

would frustrate economic activities and multiply differences. 

(4) If commercial organizations founded on a linguistic basis are to find 

favour in the matter of representation on legislatures, that would be an 
inducement to form such organizations solely for the purpose of press¬ 
ing for representation. 

Further, an examination of the constitution of the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ 
Association and the Andhra Chamber of Commerce and the purpose which these in¬ 
stitutions are expected to fulfil will to an extent enable one to decide whether it would 
be advisable to club together the three commercial bodies in the matter of repre¬ 
sentation. 

The Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association is, on the Government’s own showing, 
an organization which represents special interest. As such its interests are distinct 
from the interests of the Chamber, and the Nagarathars’ Association has secured the 
right of separate representation from the time the same privilege came to be enjoyed 
by the Chamber. Moreover, the Indian Franchise Committee has laid down that 
“ Functional representation is assuming increasing importance under modern condi¬ 
tions and the arguments in favour of making special provision for the presence in 
legislative bodies of business and economic experts is in our judgment a strong one.” 
(Paragraph 320 of the Indian Franchise Committee Report, Volume 1.) 

The Andhra Chamber of Commerce is of recent origin having come into existence 
only in 1928 with 20 members then on its rolls. The objects of the Chamber as set out 
in sub-clauses (a), (c), ( d), (q) and ( h) of clause 3 of the Memorandum of Association 
will establish that the Chamber has been founded entirely on a linguistic basis. 
Whatever justification may be claimed in favour of institutions with a linguistic 
basis in the merely political sphere it is in no way w arranted in the economic sphere. 
It cannot be said that the Andhras have at any time suffered for want of a separate 
Chamber functioning on a linguistic basis. Long before the establishment of the 
Andhra Chamber and even now Andhras have been and are members of this Cham¬ 
ber. Andhra members of this Chamber have also been office-bearers and represen¬ 
tatives of this Chamber on public bodies, namely 

The late Sir P. Theagaraya Chettiyar, President of the Southern India Cham¬ 
ber for over eleven years and representative of the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce on the Madras Port Trust Board for several 
years. 

Mr. Vavlilla Venkateswara Saserulu (at present Secretary of the Andhra Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce) was representative of the Chamber on the Madras 
Port Trust Board for a term and is now representing the Southern 
India Chamber on the Senate of the Madras University. 

Rao Saheb C. Jayaram Nayudu, Mr. M. Venugopal Nayudu, Mr. V. 
Arunagiri Nayudu, Mr. P. N. Nuthusami Nayudu, and Mr. D. V. 
Hanumantha Rao were secretaries of the Chamber in the past. 

Mr. B. Sundara Bashiam Nayudu was representative of the Chamber on the 
Senate of the Madras University. 

Rao Sahib C. .Tayarama Nayudu represented the Chamber on the Senate of the 
Annamalai University and Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chetti represented 
the Chamber on the Economic Depression Committee. 

Mr. P. Alagasingani Nayudu was representative of the Chamber on the Madras 
Corporation. 

Mr. P. S. G. Ganga Nayudu, now represents the Southern India Chamber on 
the Provincial Cotton Committee. 

Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanasami Chetti represented the Chamber for several 
years on the Madras Port Trust Board. 

Mr. G. Janikiram Chetti now represents the Chamber on the Madras Port 
Trust Board. 
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Mr. Narayanadoss Girdhardoss, present President of the Andhra Chamber is 
a member of the Committee of this Chamber and was representative 
of this Chamber on the Madras Corporation for one term and on the 
Board of Industries for three terms. 

Diwan Bahadur Govindoss Cathurbujadoss, now member of the Andhra 
Chamber, was Vice-President of the Southern India Chamber for 
many years and President of the Chamber for one year and represent¬ 
ative of the Chamber on the Madras Port Trust Board and Road 
Board for several years. 

All this would show that And hr as had ample opportunities of being oepresenta- 
tives of commerce on public bodies through this Chamber and also as office-bearers 
of the Chamber. Further this would show that the Andhras had no necessity to 
organize and conduct a separate Chamber of their own. The fact that none were 
more convinced of it than the Andhras themselves could be seen from the fact that 
the Chamber has not made any tangible progress. 

We have not been able to get much information about the work of that Chamber 
and we were only able to know the following particulars from the records of the Re¬ 
gistrar of Joint Stock Companies. The last balance sheet filed by that Chamber was 
for the year 1929-30 as per the provisions of the Indian Companies Act, under which 
the Andhra Chamber has been incorporated. The number of members of the Andhra 
Chamber will prove that the organization is not a large and representative body. 
Even among the few members on the rolls of the Andhra Chamber could be found 
members who are already members of the Southern India Chamber. Thus it will be 
seen that the Andhra Chamber has not made itself felt in any commercial sphere. 

Here the Committee of this Chamber desire respectfully to draw the attention of 
Government, to the manner in which claims of different institutions have been dealt 
with in a sister Province like Bombay. 

The Bombay Delimitation Committee say:—(Paragraphs 34 and 35)— 

“ We considered also the claims put forward by various commercial bodies, 
other than those which at present enjoy representation, to either a 
separate seat or to inclusion in one of the existing commerce consti¬ 
tuencies. We have received representations in this connexion from the 
Shroffs Association, the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bullion Exchange, the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, the Kamatak 
Chamber of Commerce and the Poona Vyapari Sangha (Tiro Poona 
Merchants’ Association). 

In our opinion none of these associations is of sufficient importance to be en 
titled to representation in a commerce constituency either singlv or 
combined with others. If special representation is to be given to com¬ 
merce, it is in our opinion essential that the Associations which form 
these constituencies should be well established and of such standing 
and importance that they could be relied upon to send to the Assembly 
as their representatives men of outstanding ability and experience, 
whose expert knowledge would be of help to the legislature. None 
of the associations from whom representations have been received by 
us is in our opinion better entitled to represent Indian Commerce than 
those which form the existing constituencies and the continuance of 
which the Commissioners have recommended. We considered also 
whether it would not be possible to combine with the existing associa¬ 
tions some of those which have now applied for representation, but 
came to the conclusion that this was neither desirable nor necessary. 
The two Mill-owners Associations which enjoy seats at present repre¬ 
sent adequately and efficiently the interests of the mill industry in the 
two principal centres of that industry in the Presidency while the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber is in our opinion thoroughly representative 
of the interests of Indian commerce generally and is best fitted to 
represent those interests in the provincial legislature.” 
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The institutions whose olaiins for representations were rejeoted by the Bombay 
Committee are of greater standing than the Andhra Chamber of Commerce. The 
claims of the Andhra Chamber for being combined with this Chamh, r in the matter 
of representation either for the Madras Provincial Assembly or for the seat in the 
Federal Assembly are untenable. Just as the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bom 
bay, has been deolarod to be best fitted for representation, we may be permitted to 
state that the Southern India Chamber of Commerce is the premier Chamber in this 
Presidency best fitted, deserving separate representation. 

The Committee of the Southern India Chamber, therefore, prays that the 
present arrangement may be allowed to continue. 


36. Letter No. 0.-15, dated the 6th January 1936 from the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

I beg to confirm my telegram of today's date as follows :— 

“ Thanks your telegram. With reference to question A this Chamber feels that 
affiliation is not essential. If, however, your Committee insists this Chamber will 
abide with reluctance. In this connection wish to inform that seven commercial 
organisations axe already ordinary members of this Chamber under Article seven. 
Others left over were addressed early in October last to join as ordinary members. 
Further beg to request your Committee to make a comparative examination of the 
question of affiliation in other Provinces which will show that affiliated bodies in 
other Povinces are not allowed extra voting power for example Rule fourteon of 
Rules and Regulations of Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, with reference to 
question B regarding limit of membership this Chamber at a meeting of the General 
Body held on 3rd January, 1936, by an unanimous Resolution removed the limit 
of 600 members and substituted the following Article in plaoo of old Article 2 and 
omitted old Article 3 :— 

“ The New Article 2 reads as follows :— 

‘ There shall bo no limit to the number of members to Chamber may consist 
of.’ ” 

As required under Indian Companies Act the formal confirmation of the Reso¬ 
lution passed on 3rd January 1936 would bo done at meeting which has been con¬ 
vened to be held on 20th January, 1936, expressly for this purpose. Assure you 
that the formal confirmation would be done and shall send you telegram on 20th. 
As desired sending you by post text of Resolution passed on 3rd and oopies of Articles 
of Association.” 

I am sending by separate post a copy of the Articles of Association of this Cham¬ 
ber in which Article 2 has been amended as per the unanimous Resolution passed 
by the General Body Meeting of the Chamber held on tho 3rd instant. I also send 
three copies of the Articles as before the amendment in question was made 
as well as a copy of the notice issued to members of the Chamber convening a 
General Body Meeting to confirm tho Resolution passed on the 3rd instant. 


37. Evidence of Mr. C. Abdul Hakim Sahib, President, the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce and the Southern India Skin and Hide Merchants’ 
Association. 

Madras, dated the 25th November 1935. 

The Chairman .—You are the Chairman of the Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce ?—Yes. 

Q .—You claim that the Southern India Chamber of Commerce which has been 
having a seat in the present legislature should continue to have it?—Yes. 
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Q, —But you wish to enlarge the Southern India Chamber of Commerce by 
including the Southern India Skin and Hide Merchants’ Association ?—Yes. 

Q .—In what way would you include it: just as an associated chamber having 
one vote in tho meetings of the Southern India Chamber ? Or would you take ail 
the mombors of the Association into the Southern India Chamber of Commerce f— 
In the Southern India Chambor there are also members of the Hide and Skin 
Merchants Association and the Pieoegoods Merchants’ Association. Therefore 
it will be in the fitness of things to give the seat to tho Southern India Chamber. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —You do not press for separate re¬ 
presentation for the Skin and Hide Merchants Association ?—No. I am the 
President of the Skin and Hide Merchants’ Association and the Piece-goods 
Association. I do not think they should be given separate representation. 

The Chairman. —I do not quite follow you. How many members are there in 
the South Indian Skin and Hide Merchants’ Association ?—About 120 members. 

Q .—How many of them are members of your Chamber ?—About 50 per cent, 
of them. 

Q .—Why cannot the rest also become members of your Chamber t—The 
momont you give representation to the South Indian Chamber of Commerce a 
number of members of the Hide and Skin Merchants’ Association will become 
members of tho Chambor. 

Q .—Is the membership of the Chambor limited f—There was a limit of 600 
but now we have removed that limit. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkafaeubba liao. —When was that limit removed ?— 
Just when the Provincial Delimitation Committee suggested it. The Executive 
Committee has passed a resolution removing tho limit. We have to get it 
ratified by the general body and it will be done as a matter of course. 

The Chairman. —Now there are those other Associations that have been 
brought to our notice. The Pieoegoods Merchants’ Association, the Rice and Grain 
Merchants’ Association, the South India Mill-owners’ Association, the Madura 
Chamber of Commorce, the Malabar Chamber of Commerce, the Vizagaputam 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, the Chemists and Druggists Association, the 
Publishers and Booksollers Association, the Cocanada Chamber of Commerce, the 
Northern India Merchants Chamber. Are these or any of these members of your 
Chamber ?—Most of them, though not all of them, are mombors of our Chamber. 

Q. —Have you got a list of your members ?—Yes, we have. (A list was 
handed over to tho members of the Committee). 

Q. —How are we to find out from this list whether a particular Association, for 
instance, the Indian Millowners’ Association, Coimbatore, is a moinber of your 
Chamber or not ?—No interest is omitted in the Southern India Chamber. All 
the interests are represented. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao. —-Is there any provision by which 
any of these bodies can be affiliated to the Southern India Chambor of Commerce as 
a body ? Are there any bodios affiliated to your Cliamber ?—There is the Caliout 
Chamber of Commerce. The list will show also the following bodios which have 
been affiliated; 

The Indian Chamber of Commorce, Tuticorin (page 7). 

The Indian Chambor of Commerce, Coimbatore. 

(No. 210). The Madura Ramnad Chamber of Commerce. 

(No. 223). The Malabar Chamber of Commerce. 

(No. 29G). The Negapatam Chamber of Commerce. 

(No. 379). The Rice and Grain Merchants’ Association, Madras. 

L 
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Q .—In the matter of voting, do these member-bodies possess only one vote 
each, or, are the votes of oach body proportionate to the number of its members 
of the body oonoorned ?—Each body possesses only one vote. 

Q. —You regard the body as an individual for the purpose of voting ?—Yes, 

Q. —Is the Skin and Hide Merchants’ Association a member of your Cham¬ 
ber ?—No. The Triohinopoly District Merchants’ Association also should be 
added to the list of Associations who are members of our Chamber. 

The Chairman, —Is it registered ?—Yes. 

Q. —Is the Negapatam Chamber of Commerce registered T—Yes. 

Q .—My information is that it is not registered. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Mao. —Now these various bodies have 
one vote each. Take a hypothetical case. An association becomes a member of 
your Chamber, There are 50 mombers in it none of whom is a member of your 
Chamber, Would it not be a hardship that such a body should have only one vote 
just like any individual member ?—The considered opinion of the Committee is 
that it will not improve matters very much if we give a vote to oach of the 
mombers of these bodies. It may help in the way of disseminating commercial 
news and all that, but as regards efficient representation the present practice 
will do. 

Q. —The Southern India Chamber of Commerce has its location in Madras. 
To allow an influential body in Tinnevelly only one vote in your deliberations 
would really be a hardship. Is it not ? 

The Chairman. —There is a still more anomalous state of affairs. Suppose 
you get an association affiliated to the Southom India Chamber of Commerce That 
association will get only one vote. But there may be 4 or 6 members of that 
Association who are also individual members of the Southern India Chamber and each 
of those mombers will got one voto. So that you may get the Association as a whole 
wanting one thing while the four individual members wanting another thing and 
voting down the Association as a whole. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Mao. —Yes. Suppose the Tuticorin 
Charabor of Commerce is a member of your Chamber. It gets only one vote. Pour 
members of the Tuticorin Chamber may be individually members of your Chamber 
and they get in all four votes. So that if the Tuticorin Chamber as a body puts 
forward ono view, it cannot prevail as against the view of the four individual 
members.—There is no anomaly hero. For instance while the Coimbatore and 
Tinnevelly Chambers are members of our Chamber, several individual members of 
those two chambers are also mombers of the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerco. While these members represent separate interests, we as a chambor 
represent, the general interest. 

Q .—You do not follow the question ? 

The Chairman. —Supposing we took this list of members and said that the 
Southern India Chambor of Commerco was to bo the constituency for the purpose 
of electing a member to the Legislative Assembly. Of the mombers of your Cham¬ 
ber tkore are three or four who come from the Tuticorin Chambor of Commerce. 
They are individuals—individual mombers of your Chamber. The Tuticorin 
Chamber of Commorco also is a member. Now docs that mean that in the election 
of a member to tho legislative Assembly, the Tuticorin Chamber as a whole will 
have ono vote while tho four individual members will have a vote each ?—It is 
open to all the members of the other Associations also to become members of 
our Chamber. 
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The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkalasubba Rao. —You do not see the anomaly 
which is so obvious. Suppose the Tuticorin Chamber has passed a resolution by a 
majority of 46 against 4. These four members who happen to be in the minority are 
individually members of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. When the 
matter is discussed in that Chamber, the views of the minority of four will prevail 
as against the views of the Tuticorin Chamber because it has only vote against 
the four votes of these individual members.—That will not happen so, because it 
will be voted upon at the general body meeting. 

The Chairman. —It is obviously anomalous. We had representations from 
various Chambers of Commerce to the effect that they should be reoognised for the 
purpose of the commerce constituency. Take the Andhra Chamber of Commerce. 
Is it a very important body, a large body 1 Is that a member of your Chamber ?— 
It is not a very important body. 

Q. —Why not ?— It is not well established. It came into existence only about 
1928. 

. The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —That means it has boen in existence 
for the last soven years ?—Today I inspected the records of the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies and I found the following statement signed by the President, 
and the Honorary Secretary of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce. This is the 
Auditor’s Report: 

“ From the Minutes Book of the Chamber I find that the Chamber has not 
been functioning from July 1931 to 31st December 1934, that all the 
books and vouchers, etc,, for the period ending 31st December 1934 
were missing. In the absence of the account books I have relied on 
the Indian Bank to ascertain the cash to the credit of the Chamber, 
There are no other liabilities.” 

Now this statement that the Chamber has not been working from 1931 to 1934 
has been filed by the President and Secretary of the Chamber on 20th November 
1936. No balance sheet has been filed. They themselves admit they have not been 
working. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkalasubba Rao.—it does not matter. For our 
present purposes we took it only as an illustration. 

The Chairman. —Is the Andhra Chamber a member of the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce ?—The Chamber has not been working at all. I may say 
that a number of Andhras are members of our Chamber. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkalasubba Rao. —Would you liko to alter your rules 
so that members of any affiliated body can vote as though they are members 
in their own right of your Chamber ?—There is no use of giving votes for all the 
members of the mufassal chambers. As far as possible we must confine it to the 
members of the Southern India Chamber. But I have no objection to allocate a 
certain number of votes to each affiliated body according to the importance of the 
body 

The Chairman. —How are you going to allocate the votes ? Is that not very 
difficult ?—That is only a suggestion. If you have any objection to it, give the 
votes to the Southern India Chamber of Commerce and it will induce other mem. 
bers also to join the Southern India Chamber. 

/ The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkalasubba Rao. —It is very difficult for a man in 
Tinnevelly to become a member of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce, at¬ 
tend its meetings and be in any sense of the word a useful member of the body. 
He naturally wants to bo a member of the local body and it in turn wants to be 
a member of your Chamber. As regards voting, every member of the local body 
should have a vote just as any member of the Southern India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce ?—We can also do that. 

Q. —I am only making a suggestion, not that we are satisfied it is right. If 
you have any better suggestion, make it. 

l3 
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The Chairman. —Supposing you have these Associations, 14 or 15 of them, 
and they become affiliated to the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. By 
virtue of such affiliation every member of these affiliated chambers or associations 
becomes a member of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. But for the pur¬ 
pose of election, only those members whether of the Southern India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce or of the affiliated associations and chambers, only those members who, 
we will say, have been assessed to income-tax on Rs. 10,000 for the past three years, 
and in the case of a firm or a registered company only those whose paid-up capital is 
over a lakh of rupees would be enfranchised. In other words the condition of 
franchise would be two; first they must be a member either of the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce or of one of the affiliated chambers, and secondly that they 
have paid or been assessed to so much income-tax or that the paid-up capital is so 
much. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice V enkatasubba Rao .—There is a sort of double test. 
First of all, they must be members either of the parent body or of the affiliated 
body, Secondly, there is the condition applicable to both sets of members, i.e., 
they must have paid an income-tax on a particular income or muBt have a certain 
amount of paid-up capital ?—We cannot pay income-tax throughout. In some 
years, we do not pay. 

Q. —To meet that difficulty, suppose we say that he should have paid income- 
tax on an average over a period of three, four or five years 7—That will bo 
better. My considered opinion is this : I am against representation on the basis 
of income-tax, because there are very great difficulties regarding that. Even Mr. 
Jamal Muhammad’s name who is a millionaire, was not, on account of economio 
depression, to be found on the register in one year. 

The Chairman. —You take the register of the Council of State. One of the quali¬ 
fications for that franchiso is the payment of income-tax. Even those people who 
are temporarily unable to pay income-tax on account of loss in trade, loso the vote. 
Bo, that cannot be helped ?—If on this account the people are not given the vote, 
then the commercial bodies themselves will suffer. 

Q. —But if you are going to have financial qualification, it must be baaed on 
somo such principles as that. 

The Hcm'ble Mr. Justice VenkcUasubba Rao. —Supposing we put it on the basis 
■ of an average over four or five years’; would you agree 7—The economic depression 
may also last for five years or more. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Supposing the man is adjudged 
insolvent on account of his loss ? Would you still give him the vote ?—No. 

Q. —Then the same thing happens here. He is disfranchised when he incurs 
a disqualification. Apart from that, you say that one seat should go to you. Which 
other body do you think is entitled to the second seat 7—One seat is enough •, we do 
not want another seat. 

The Chairman. —But whom would you recommend for the second seat 7—I 
will be glad if you give me the two seats. 

Q. —Supposing we give only one seat to the Southern India Chamber; what is 
the other body you would recommend for the second seat ?—There is the Andhra 
chamber ; there is the Hide and Skin Merchants Association. If you like you can 
give it to either of them. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —What do you think about the 
Nagarathars’ Association ?—They are all money-lenders, not merchants. They want 
a seat, and they have been enjoying it all these years ; they may also be given the 
seat. 

The Chairman, —How many of them roughly are members of the Southern India 
Chamber 7—182 out of 482. But my view is that if you give one seat to Nagarathars 
they should not stand for election here through the Southern India Chamber. 
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Q. —Do the Nagarathars of your Chamber represent merely banking interests or 
do they represent commerce and industry as well ?—They are not doing much of 
commercial business, they are mostly bankers, 

Q. —When you sent the memorandum on behalf of the hide and skin mer¬ 
chants, what sort of representation did you expect ?—If you are in a mood to 
give a second seat to any other association, give it to this body. 

Q. —Do you want this association to bo clubbed along with others or do you 
want separate representation for this association'!—I never meant that this 
association should be given separate representation. I thought, if you wore to 
give representation to other associations, this also might be included. 

Q. —Supposing we exclude this association, will you be satisfied ?—I won’t 
be dissatisfied, becauso most of the members of the association are in the 
Chamber. As regards limited membership, I want to add that formerly tho limit 
was put at 200, but when that figure was reached, we raised it to 503, and we 
have also written a letter to the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. (Here the 
witness read the letter). 

The Chairman. —How is the admission made ?—The committee ballots on the 
applications which are proposed and seconded by two members. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Not by the whole house ?—No, by 
tho committee which consists of 27 members. One word more : if you can 
increase the number of seats from two to three and give the third to Hussalmans 
I shall be glad. 

Q .-—That is impossible. 

The Chairman. —Thank you. 

38. Evidence of the Hon’ble Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiyar, representing the 
Nattukkottai Nagarathars Association- 

Madras, dated the 26th November 1935. 

The Chairman. —Raja Sahib, you are of opinion that the Nagarathars 
Association should be given, as it has been given in the past, a seat in the Madras 
Legislative Assembly ?—Yes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. -You agree to the restrictions sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Abdul Hakim that a member of the Nagarathars’ community 
should not be entitled to stand for tho Southern India Chamber seat ? —I accept that 
proposal. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rio .—That no Nagarathar member of 
the Southern India Chamber should vote at an election by that Chamber, to the 
Assembly 1 —Yes, but only to the Assembly. 

Q .—And also that no Nagarathar member should stand as a candidate, so far 
as the Southern India Chamber of Commerce seat is concerned ?— T agree to that; I 
should be satisfied with one seat for the Nagarathars. 

The Chairman. —What is the strength of the Association ?—340 at present. 

Q .—It is confined strictly to one community ?—Yes, to the banking com¬ 
munity, which is the Nattukottai community. 

Q .—It is confined practically to one caste ?—We are all bankers ; no doubt we 
are all of one community. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Is there any other community 
interested in banking ?—There are the Kallidaikurichi Brahmins, the Multanis and 
others. 
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The Chairman .—Can the Marwaris become members of the Nagarathars’ 
Asso ciation ?—No. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—The Nagarathars’ Association i* 
an association of Nattukottai Chettis ?—Yes. 

Q .—Your contention is that the Nattukottai Chettis form the most influential 
banking community in southern India ?—The most influential indigenous banking 
community in south India. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venliatasubba Rao .—But there are others who also 
belong to the indigenous banking-community ?—May be, but they have no organi¬ 
sation as we have. 

Q .-—The only difficulty we feel about your claim for the present is this : 
supposing wo have to find a method by which other communities, or even 
individuals, engaged in banking must vote to represent banking interest 
can you suggest any ? For instance, if you take Madras City, there is a large 
number of bankers in Sowcarpet, is it not so ?—Yes, there are some Marwari 
bankers also who carry on business on a large scale ; although it is all hundi 
business. 

Q .—Supposing some method can be devised by which your representation is 
not lost f—We will lose our importance then. 

' The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—You may lose your monopoly, 
not your importance ?—We will lose our individuality. 

The. Chairman .—It has been said in one or two of the representations w« 
received—and we had a lot of representations on this matter—that actually, as far 
as the Nagarathars in Madras are concerned, thay are very much on the downward 
grade, that their trade or turnover is getting very much less year by year and 
that their activities are more in Burma, Malaya and Indo-China than in Madras ?—It 
is true that our activities are more in Burma than in India; but wo have not 
ceased to carry on our business hero on account of the depression. No doubt 
some firms have been closed or some have gone back, but as the scope increases, 
they will come back. We have also got the funds necessary. The tendency now 
is to bring in more money into this country from the foreign countries, because the 
conditions prevailing in those countries are such that we have to do so. 

Q. —You go as far as Siam ?—Yes, and to Indo-China too. 

Q. —And to Ceylon ?—Yes. Will you kindly permit me to read out a quota¬ 
tion from Mr. Jain’s “ Indigenous banking in India ”? He says 

“ Of all the indigenous bankers tho Nattukottai Chettis are the most per¬ 
fectly organised. Thurston observes that ‘ the methods are aa 
remarkable as the European merchants. Very few of them have 
yet received any English education. They regard education as at 
present given in public schools as worse than useless for professional 
men, sb it makes men theoretical, and scarcely helps in practice. 
The simple but strict training which they give their boys, the long 
and tedious apprenticeship which even the sons of the richest among 
them have to undergo, make them very efficient in their profession 
and methodical in whatever they undertake to do ”. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Din Muhammad .—When was this written ?—In 1929. 
J may add that three members of this community were chosen for the Banking 
Enquiry Committee, one in Burma, one in Madras and one for the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee, and they represented the indigenous banking interests. 

Q .—And you enrol individuals or associations as members ?—Individuals. 

Q ,—One of the memorials presented to us says that although there are about 
10,000 individuals in your community, the membership of the Association hardly 
comes up to 400 ?—Many families are represented on the Association, and they are 
all quite satisfied. We do not shut our doors to any who wants to come in. Any 
adult can become a member of the Association. 
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Q .—I really want to know why this Association is becoming unpopular and 
-why out of nearly 10,000 people, the membership comes up to only 400 ?—It is not 
unpopular ; on the other hand, I must submit that it is the most popular associa¬ 
tion. Almost every family of the Nattukottai community is represented, although 
there may be one or two exceptions. They encourage the association and help 
it with finance, etc. Up to this moment, we have not had any complaint. 

Q .—Why don’t they become members of the Association then ? If only 400 
out of 10,000 are members of your association, this would really bespeak unpopu¬ 
larity ?—It is not at all unpopular; every village is represented and almost all the 
leading families in the community are represented. As I said, up to this moment, 
there has been no complaint on this account. 

The Chairman.—It is a fact, I think, Raja Sahib, that apart from the Nagar- 
atliars, there are a good many others doing banking business in this province. You 
have got the Multanis in the Madras City for instance 1 —But the Multanis are very 
few. 


Q. —You have got the Hindi merchants of Tinnevelly and sowcars in practi¬ 
cally every village ?—There are very few such people. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venlcatasubba Rao. —And yours is the only organized 
community, I quite realise that. 

The Chairman. —Can you devise some system by which you can give represent - 
ation to all the bankers ?—Since 1929 when the Statutory Commission came out to 
this country down to a month or two ago, every Commission, every Committtee of 
the Government recognised our claims, and recommended the retention of the seat 
which we have been enjoying for the laBt 25 years. 

Q.~ Apart from getting this seat, you are pretty sure of getting one or two other 
seats, is it not ?—Men with extreme views are coming nowadays in large numbers ; 
as a community we are conservative in our outlook, and in the coming elections I 
fear it will be difficult for us to compete with those people who go and say all 
sorts of things about us. I am afraid it is not possible. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.- —One of your countrymen put it 
to us that we should allot seats ' not for the dead reputation but for the living im¬ 
portance ’. You might have been very important when you started or when 
representation was given to you, but the question is whether you are really important 
even now ?—I beg to submit that we are continuing in that importance. 

Q. —What do you say about the Andhra Chamber of Commerce ?•—I do not 
know very much about that Chamber, but I hear it is not functioning properly. 

Q. —And so you want that two seats should be distributed between the South¬ 
ern India Chamber and the Nagarathars’ Association ?—Yes. 

The Chairman. —Well, then ; we had representations from a large number of 
Chambers of Commerce and Associations of varied importance. I shall just read out 
to you their names: The Madras Piecegoods Merchants’ Association, the South 
Indian Hide and Skin Merchants’ Association, the Rice and Grain Merchants’ Asso¬ 
ciation, the South Indian Mill-owners Association, Coimbatore, the Madura and 
Ramnad Chamber of Commerce, Madura, the Malabar Chamber of Commerce, Calicut, 
the Trichinopoly District Merchants’ Association, the Vizagapatam Chamber of 
Commerce, the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Tuticorin, the Negapatam Chamber, 
the Chemists and Druggists’ Association, the Publishers and Bookseller?’ Associa¬ 
tion of South India, the Godavari Chamber of Commerce, Cocanada? and the 
North Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Commerce. All those naturally enough 
are interested in commerce, industry, and banking to a certain extent. How are 
we to give them representation ? Can you give us any suggestion as to how we can 
bring them into the picture and give them a share or franchise in the election of a 
member for the commerce seat ?—I may say in this oonneotion that I wa» 
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listening to the question put to and the answer given by the representative of the 
Southern India Chamber who was here just now. It was suggested that about 15 
associations should he affiliated to the Central Association, i.e., the Southern India 
Chamber. If the idea is to develop or encourago all the aeociations, the Central 
Association must have the importance. One association may represent a particular 
trade ; other associations may be restricted to a small area. I do not know whether 
it would be possible for "the Committee to give representation to all these 
associations all over the province. I think like the European Chamber, there must 
be a strong central association for the Indian chambers also, and that Central 
Association must be given all the importance we can give to it. 

Q .—And the others can come and join it ?—Yes ; the members of tho other 
associations may come in large numbers and join the Central Association. Their sub¬ 
scriptions may be Rs. 4 or As. 8 or Rs. 2, but I won’t minimise their importance. 
Still, if they join the Central Association, they must pay the prescribed subscrip¬ 
tion. I think tho Southern India Chamber now collects Rs. 24 a year. 

Q ,—For each member?—Yes. In some associations in the mufassal, the 
subscription is Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 a year, and it may be easy for say a town like Tuticorin, 
to collect about 1,000 members and come and compete with Madras people for 
the seat. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice. Venkatasubba Rao .—To get over the difficulty, just 
consider this suggestion. You may be able to give us some help, it is a question 
of all-India importance. Supposing we say that tho Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce must modify its rules so as to be bound to affiliate all these Asso¬ 
ciations, but as regards voting it is laid down that only those who pay such ami 
such income-tax should be entitled to vote. Do you think this would on the 
whole give a better result ?—Is the same restriction to be applied to the members 
of the Association here too ? 

Q .—Supposing the Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce wants affiliation. All right. 
But whether a person is a member of the affiliated tody or of the central body, 
if he pays income-tax say on an income of Rs. 20,000, he shall have the right to vote, 
otherwise not. So that, all will be on a footing of quality, and membership 
enlarged in this way ?—The present number is 500. If the restriction is removed, 
every one from the other associations can come in here provided he pays the prescribed 
subscription. If they are all anxious to have the franchise, they must become 
members of the Central Association. 

Q. —In other words, your suggestion is that they should directly become mem¬ 
bers of this Central Association.—That is the right thing to do, in my opinion. 

Q .—Let them be members of the local bodies for other purposes; but for exer¬ 
cising the vote if they think it is right, valuable they can become members of the 
Central Association. That is what you say ?—Let them come here and enrol them¬ 
selves as members of this Association. Further it is in the Presidency town and if 
Government want to consult them on any commercial matter it will be easy for them 
to do so. But if some Secretary or some member of, say, the Tuticorin Association 
is elected as President, how is he to be consulted ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Are you a member of the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce ?—Yes. 

Q .—Is it true that 182 members of your community are members of that 
Association ?—Yes 

Q .—Apd it represents all sorts of interests ?—A variety of interests. 

Q .—Trade, commerce, industry, everything ? —Yes, everything. 

Q. —You don’t think the interest of trade or industries in tho province wilt 
suffer if the Andhra Chamber of Commerce is not included in the commerce consti¬ 
tuency ?—T do not think so. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao.- —These small bodies may have 
various functions to perform, but if the members think it worth thoir while to join 
the central body, let them do so and exercise the vote. That is what you 
say ?—Yes. 

The Chairman. —The members of the Andhra Chamber also can come in as 
members ?—Yes. 

Q. —And this Association need not cease to exist ?—No, it can continue to 
exist as at present, and at the same time it can bring in as many members as 
possible to the Central Association. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —If there is any local question the 
Andhra Chamber of Commerce can deal with it. If there is any question of 
provincial importance, the Central Association, will consider it ?—Yes. 

Q .—There is nothing to prevent a man from being a member of both the 
bodies ?—No. As a matter of fact, the Central Association is being consulted by 
the Government of India, by the members of the local Government on important 
questions and they are giving their valuable advice. 

Q. —The whole trouble seems to have arisen as a result of certain personal differ¬ 
ences of late in regard to this matter; it is rather unfortunate ?—Very unfor¬ 
tunate ; personal, too personal. That is the trouble. It is confined to a very few 
members of the Association. 

Q .—My impression was that the Southern India Chamber of Commerce was a 
respectable body ?—It is a very respectable body. 

Q. —I use in the past tense ?—It was and it has been a very respectable 
body and I am sure it will continue to be so. 

Q. —Our endeavour is to recognise one Central Association and we are pro¬ 
ceeding on those lines ?—It is of course a sacred duty and in the interests of trade 
and commerce the Central Association must be encouraged in all ways possible. 

The Chairman. —Also it seems to me it is very important to get as a representa¬ 
tive a person who is returned by one association and answerable to that body ; the 
committee of that Chamber can give him instructions and if he departs from them, 
the committee can question him and call him to order t —Yes, a mandate is neces¬ 
sary. 

Q .—'Is it impossible in other cases ?—Absolutely impossible in the case of 
other things. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —As regards separate representation 
of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce, I have finished it. The question with 
which you are more intimately concerned is the representation of the Nagarathars’ 
Association. You say that any scheme that which combinos with it other banking 
interests does not have your approval ?—It will not. It will unnecessarily create 
dissentions, unpleasant rivalry, unhealthy rivalry, etc. 


Q .—Would every banker in the province be satisfied that his interest would 
be adequately represented by your Association ?—Yes. In fact we are looking 
after their interests to the best of our ability. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Money-lending interests will nol 
suffer ?—No, no. It is going to suffer, because everyday we see the members of 
the Legislative Council are very active. I mean Debt Conciliation Bill. 
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Debtors’ Protection Bill, Land Alienation Bill, and all sorts of things, and all oi 
them to the benefit of the borrower, none to tho benefit of the lender. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkataaubba Rao .—They are questions common to all 
banking interests. So, you say you are sufficiently protecting them ?—Yes, except 
the European banks. 


Bombay. 

39. Letter dated the 14th October 1935 from the Secretary, The East India 
Cotton Association, Limited, Bombay. 

I am directed by the Board of Directors of the East India Cotton Association 
Limited, to address the Indian Delimitation Committee regarding this Association’s 
claim to representation in the Bombay Legislative Assembly to one of the seven 
seats reserved for representatives of Commerce, Industry, Mining and Planting and 
to request that this letter and its accompaniments bo submitted to the Committee 
for their favourable consideration. 

2. I have the honour to enclose herewith a copy of letter dated the 21st June 
1935 addressed by me to the Bombay Provincial Delimitation Committee. After 
taking into consideration that representation, the Provincial Delimitation Committee 
was pleased to decide that one of the seven seats under Commerce, Industry, 
Mining and Planting in the Bombay Presidency be allotted to members of the East 
India Cotton Association for oleotion of their representative to the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. 

3. In issuing a Press Communique on the. Report of the Bombay Provincial 
Delimitation Committee, the Government of Bombay said that they accepted the 
recommendation of the Bombay Provincial Delimitation Committee, provided it is 
not considered to infringe the provisions of tho Communal Award of His Majesty’s 
Government (vide paragraph 11 of tho Government of Bombay, Press Note, for¬ 
warded to this Association on 15th August 1935). On this conditional acceptance 
of the recommendation of the Bombay Provincial Delimitation Committee, by the 
Government of Bombay, the Directors of this Association addressed to the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay, as per their letter dated the 19th August 1935, a copy 
of which is enclosed herewith marked ‘ A ’ for the Committee’s ready reference. 
The Government of Bombay have acknowledged receipt of that letter by their 
letter No. R-325, dated the 27th August without giving any reply to the query put 
to them in the said letter of the 19th August. Under these circumstances, my 
Board consider it necessary to make a representation to the Indian Delimitation 
Committee and I beg to summarise in brief the position as it exists to-day. 

4. When the Constituencies for the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms were settled 
in 1919-20, the Cotton Trade of Bombay was under the control of the Government of 
Bombay under the Bombay Cotton Contracts Control Act of 1919, under which 
the Chairman of the Board was a Government Officer (Mr. G. Wiles, I.C.S. and Mr. 
G. Cowan, I.C.S., were the respective Chairmen during the period of control by 
Government). At that time the then Governor of Bombay, Sir George Lloyd, now 
Lord Lloyd, considered that to give separate representation to the East India 
Cotton Association may amount to giving one more nomination to Government 
and he therefore decided that he would ensure representation of the Cotton Trade 
on the Bombay Council by nominating a suitable person from that trade for that 
purpose. 

5. Under that arrangement the first nominee of the Government of Bombay 
to represent the Cotton Trade on the Bombay Council was Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, C.I.E., who was then the senior member of the Control Board. On 
his resignation of that scat Sir Cusrow Wadia, C.I.E., was nominated to fill the 
vacancy. On Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas’ return after a few months, he was 
nominated to that seat on the resignation of Sir Cusrow Wadia. On Sir Pursho¬ 
tamdas Thakuradas going to the Council of State in 1923, the seat was offered to 
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Mr. Mathradas Vissanji but as he was unable to accept nomination owing to his 
other duties, Major W. Ellis Jones was nominated to fill that vacancy. Major 
Ellis Jones continued to be nominated till almost the middle of this year. It is 
unfortunate that the Bombay Chamber of Commerce claim this to be a European 
seat ” and contest the decision of the Bombay Provincial Delimitation Committee 
on the erroneous ground that if the East India Cotton Association is now made an 
electorate for one seat in the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Communal balance 
may be upset. In this connection, I beg to invite your Committee’s attention to 
the relative discussion in the Bombay Provincial Delimitation Committee which 
took place at their meeting on 24th June 1935, a detailed copy of which is 
enclosed herewith for ready reference of your Committee. 

0. The Directors of the East India Cotton Association submit that it would not 
be right to infer, from the fact that Major Ellis Jones was the nominee of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay on the Bombay Council for a period of six years and more, that the 
seat for the cotton trade in the Bombay Council must be occupied by a European. 
My Board desire to submit that the position taken up by the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce in this connection is based merely on a foot-note which reads as follows :— 

Foot-note. — (a) to the Table printed at page 4 of “ Material for the Bombay 
Provincial Delimitation Committee ” re Allocation of seats in Provincial 
Legislatures (Lower House only). 

“ (a) The composition of the bodies through which election to these Beats 
will bo conducted, though in most cases either predominantly European 
or predominantly Indian, will not be statutorily fixed. It is, accord¬ 
ingly, not possible in each Province to state with certainty how many 
Europeans and Indians respectively will be returned. It is, however, 
expected that initially, the numbers will be approximately as follows :— 
Madras, 4 Europeans, 2 Indians; (Bombay including Sind), 5 Europeans, 
3 Indians; Bengal, 14 Europeans, 5 Indians; United Provinces, 2 
Europeans, 1 Indian; Punjab, 1 Indian; Bihar and Orissa, 2 Europeans, 
2 Indians ; Central Provinces (including Berar), 1 European, 1 Indian; 
Assam, 8 Europeans, 3 Indians; Bombay (without Sind), 4 Euro¬ 
peans, 3 Indians ; Sind, 1 European, 1 Indian ”. 

7. The Board submit that that footnote to the Table may have been inserted 
only owing to want of detailed information submitted above to His Majesty’s 
Government. Regarding the coincidence of Major W. Ellis Jones occupying the 
seat, by nomination, earmarked for the representation of the cotton trade they 
submit that the same should not act to the prejudice of the cotton trade having 
direct representation on the Bombay Legislative Assembly. They, therefore, 
respectfully beg to urge that the decision of the Bombay Provincial Delimitation 
Committee taken on the 24th June 1935 be confirmed by the Indian Delimitation 
Committee. 

8. There is one further reason which I am directed to mention here why the 
East India Cotton Association should have direct representation on the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly. Besides the importance of the cotton trade of Bombay, 
to the Bombay City and Presidency, it is necessary to boar in mind that the cotton 
trade of Bombay even at present works under legislation passed by the Bombay 
Legislative Council and it is only right that the representative of the Bojnbay Cotton 
Trade (East India Cotton Association) should be directly elected to the Legislative 
Assembly of the future by members of the East India Cotton Association. 

9. I have the honour to request on behalf of the Directors of the East India 
Cotton Association that the Indian Delimitation Committee will hear the Chair¬ 
man of the Board of Directors of the East India Cotton Association, Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas, Kt., C.I.E., M.B.E., with a view to enable him to remove any 
doubts which may exist in the minds of the Committee, before they come to a 
deoision. 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

from the Secretary, E. I. C. Association, Ltd., Bombay, to H. T. Lamb rick. 
Esq. I. C. S., Secretary, Bombay Provincial Delimitation 
Committee, Connaught Road, Poona, 

No. 3757. dated Bombay, the 31st June 1035. 

Sir, 

I havo tha honour under instructions of the Board of the East India Cotton 
Association, Limitod, to request you to lay this letter before the Delimitation 
Committee. 

My Association claim titlo to representation in the Bombay Legislative Assem¬ 
bly in one of the sevon seats reserved for the representatives of commorco, industry, 
mining and planting. Their claim is based on the following considerations. 

Under the Cotton Contracts Control (War Provisions) Act, being Bombay Act 
I of 1919, a Control Board was established for the purposo of regulating transac¬ 
tions in cotton in Bombay. In 1921, my Association was incorporated with the 
object of acquiring tho assets and liabilities of the Cotton Contracts Board on the 
determination of the Board’s authority and duly tools over those assets and liabi¬ 
lities. 

By the Bombay Cotton Contracts Act XIV of J 922, my Association was given 
a statutory charter to rogulato and control transactions in cotton in Bombay and 
was also given tho power to make Bye-laws having the force of law for regulating 
and controlling such transactions, not only as regards members of tho Association 
but also as regards every person dealing in ootton in Bombay. This regulation 
and control included regulation and control of transactions, provided such tran¬ 
sactions were to be carried out in whole or in part in Bombay. 

By Bombay Act IV of 1932, an act to provido for the better regulation and 
control of transactions in cotton in Bombay mv Association was given further 
statutory recognition with similar powers. 

Accordingly my Association controls and regulates under statutory provision 
the immenso trade which is done in Bombay in tho buying and selling of cotton. 

In the Bombay Legislative Council as at present constituted tho Govornor in 
Council haH always nominated one person being a morchant in cotton to that body 
and this person has invariably been a member of my Association. On the system 
of nomination ceasing under the new Act it will only be possible to have a cotton 
representative on the Bombay Legislative Assembly if adequate provision is made 
for representation bv the allocation of one seat under clause 10 of tho Fifth Schedule 
to tho proposod Act. The actual method of representation must be a matter of 
detail, but I am directed to suggest that the Members of this Association should 
form as such an Electoral Panol, for election of one of their number to one sent 
reserved for representation of the ootton trado in Bombay. 

That this trade has a paramount claim to representation, in view of its primary 
importance to Bombay needs, in the opinion of mv Board, no elaboration. 


I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Youi most obedient servant, 

Sd. D. MEHTA, 
Secretary. 
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AUnities of the 4th meetino of the Bombay Provincial Delimitation Committee held on 
Monday, the 24lh June 1935 at 2 p.m. 


Present : 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. J. Wadi a, I.C.S. (Chairman). 

Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale, M.L.C. 

Sardar Rao Bahadur BhimbhaI R. Naik, M.L.C. 

Mr. Hoosenai.ly M. Rahimtoola, M.L.C. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan, M.L.C. 

Rao Bahadur S. N. Anoadt, M.L.C. 

Rao Bahadur N. E. Navlk, M.L.C. 

Mr. J. H. Garrett, C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Dr. P. G. Solan kj, M.L.C. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakdrdas, Kt. 

Sir J. Abercrombie, Kt., M.L.C. 

Mr. H. T. Lamrrice., I.C.S., Secretary. 

Commerce Constituencies. 

The Chairman opened the proceedings by explaining in some detail the present 
systom of representation of commercial interests in the Legislature, mentioning the 
allocation of seats and their franchise, and reading a passage from the Indian 
Franchise Committee’s report (pages 123-129) which discusses the present and future 
constituencies. 

He then passed on to the Commissioners’ recommendations original and final 
and drew attention to the note regarding commerce constituencies below tho Com¬ 
munal Award. 

The Chairman next summarised the representations received from various com¬ 
mercial bodies. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber put in a claim for one more seat, and suggested 
that it should be filled by a representative of cotton interests, elected by the East 
India Cotton Association, which should bo affiliated to tho Chamber. 

Tho Chamber also put in a claim to one seat in tho provincial 'Legislative 
Council." 

Tho E. I. Cotton Association, tho Shroff’s Association, and tho Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commerce similarly put forward their claims to one seat, failing which 
they asked that thoy should be included in the constituency which would elect com¬ 
merce representatives to tho Assombly. This latter view was also expressed by the 
Bullion Exchange. 

Rao Bahadur Kale inquired whether the enlargement or reconstitution of the 
Commerce electorate fell within the province of the Committee. 

The Chairman replied that the Committee were not debarred from making 
recommendations in this behalf. 

Ho then called upon Sir J. Abercrombio to state his case for European Com¬ 
merce. 

Sir J. Abercrombie began by outlining the scope and functions of his Chamber. 

Ho corrected the figures of membership previously received by the Committee 
tho present figures being 192. Tho Chamber jneludod Banks as well as firms, 
there wa3 no restliction as to the nationality of its members; many Indian firms 
bolonged to it; and he claimed that it represented Commerco on tho broadest possible 
basis. 


| Members. 
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He asked for tjireo seats for bis Chamber (as shown at page 125 of the Materials) 
—observing that the Chamber would be prepared to ear-mark one for representa¬ 
tion of the cotton interest. In justification of the Chambers’ claim Sir John 
observed :— 

( i ) The proposed arrangement would secure to Europeans the same number 
(th, 7) of representatives in the future Assembly as in the present 
Council which considering the substantial increase in Beats given to 
other communities could not be considered excessive. 

(it) Europeans could not secure representation of Commercial interests 
through territorial soats, as other communities could do. 

(til) The Chamber comprised among its members the broadest and most 
detailed knowledge of every branch of trade and commerce. Its 
advice had been useful in the Counoil in the past, and would be still 
more useful if representation was given as he proposed. 

In regard to cotton, Sir John emphasised the fact that it could not be considered 
a Federal matter. It was of vast importance to the Bombay Presidency, the 
majority of cotton being shipped from the port of Bombay. In this he expected 
Sir Purshotamdas to hear him out. 

In addition to their commercial experience and advice, the European group 
might well prove a steadying influence when communal tension arose. Their 
seven members could not push through legislation without substantial support 
among the 168 other members but they could often help tho majorities and show 
the right way. In answer to a question Sir John explained that the Bombay Trades 
Association, he believed, was the only hody representing the retail-trade, the 
interests of which were not always the same as those of the whole sale trade. 

Sardar Rao Bahadur Naik asked whether the Cotton Association’s representa 
tion was perforce by a European. 

Sir John replied that it was a nominated seat. Major Ellis Jones had held 
it for about 6 years. His own argument was that having had 7 Europeans in the 
Council for many years he desired to have that figure maintained. 

The Chairman then called upon Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, who enumerated 
the commerce seats of the present Council:— 

2 Chamber of Commerce. 

2 Millowners (Bombay and Ahmedabad). 

1 Bombay Trades Association, 
l Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

1 Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

Since the Karachi seat would disappear with the separation of Sind, the Europeans 
had no claim to that seat on the future Assembly. The extra seat which waft 
prescribed for the latter should be filled by a representative of the Cotton interest. 

Sir John. Abercrombie declared that he laid no claim to the Karachi seat. He 
wanted four seats—three for the Chamber and one for the Bombay Trades Associa¬ 
tion. _ ♦ 

Sir Purshotamdas continuing deprecated the mixing up of communal with 
commercial interests. The extra seat should go to the Cotton trade, the seat at 
present being nominated. He recalled that he himself had been the first nominee 
Sir Cusrow Wadia succeeded him whilst he (Sir Purshotamdas) went to Europe 
Major Ellis Jones having been nominated in 1923 or 1924. 

It might be asked if the Cotton Trade was so important, why was it not given 
direct representation under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 1 The answer was, 
that at the end of the War the cotton trade was under Government control, and 
there was no recognised one cotton association. Sir George Lloyd (now Lord 
Lloyd) therefore agreed to earmark one nominated seat for this purpose. Since 
then the Association has grown up. 
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Sir Purshotamdas continuing observed that the fact that both the European 
and Indian Chambers had offered to be God-father to the representation of the 
Cotton interest, by obtaining the extra seat and ear-marking it for cotton showed 
the importance of the latter. But why should the voice of cotton interest be 
heard through either Chamber ? Could not it have its own elected representative, 
when the East India Cotton Association numbered about 400 members ? 

He therefore urged that the Commissioner’s second report should stand. 

Sir J. Abercrombie inquired whether the East India Cotton Association would 
ask for seats in e.g., the Central Provinces’ Assembly ? 

Sir Purahotamdas declared that its desire for representation was confined to 
Bombay. The Indian Central Cotton Committee could look after other parts of 
India. 

Sir J. Abercrombie asked whether Sir Purshotamdas had any objection to 
Major Ellis Jones as their representative. 

Sir Purahotamdas replied no, but that the time for election had arrived. 

Reverting to Sir John’s suggestion that Indian Commerce could get a certain 
degree of representation through territorial Members, the operation of party 
politics may interfere with such Member’s advocacy of commercial interests. A 
Commerce member must be commercial in outlook in the Assembly. 

Sir John Abercrombie observed that in that case commerce might be considered 
as under-represented. 

Mr. Garrett enquired whether the East India Cotton Association included in 
its membership both Europeans and Indians. 

Sir Purshotamdas. —Yea. 

Mr. Garrett .—But in practice a European would stand no chance of being 
elected its representative. 

Sir Purshotamdas was doubful of this. The Association had had European 
Vice-Chairman. But in this connection ho observed that no Indian member has 
ever sat on the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, or represented that body 
on any Committee or Commission, etc. This was perfectly understandable, as 
the majority of members were European. 

Sir J. Abercrombie mentioned that Sir Purshotamdas’ partner sat on the 
Cotton Sub-Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. But he once more laid stress 
on the fact that the Chamber of Commerce was in the beBt position to advise on 
every aspect of Commerce and Trade. 

Sir Purshotamdas said they may give better information and advice from the 
British point of view, but the Indian Merchants’ Chamber is better qualified to 
speak about Indian Trade and Commerce from the Indian point of view. Referring 
to the main question of distribution, both the British and Indian Chambers had 
claimed the extra seat; but that seat should go directly to the East India Cotton 
Association. He pointed out incidentally that the Bombay Trades Association 
was considered in Indian Commercial Circles as undeserving of direct representa¬ 
tion. It was merely a city trademen’s Association, with no contact with rural 
areas. The Grain and Seeds trade was much more worthy of representation. 

Sardar Rao Bahadur Naik pointed out that Major Ellis Jones was elected to 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee by the E. I. Association as the'r represen¬ 
tative for many years. 

Rao Bahadur Kale inquired whether any Europeans of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce were domiciled in the country, having made it their home for themselves and 
their children. 

Sir J. Abercrombie replied that many domiciled Europeans were members, of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
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Rao Bahadur Kale observed that the regrettable conflict of commercial interests 
would cease if more European merchants made India their real home. It was 
difficult for a predominantly Indian body to return as their representative a 
European who was really a bird of passage. 

Rao Bahadur Angadi asked Sir Purshotamdas whether the E. I. C. Association 
represented the Cotton Growers. 

Sir Purshotamdas said that for the last two years there had been 5 growers on 
the Board of Directors, consisting of 20 members. Cotton marketing, which is 
the main business of the Association, is the concern of growers. At present the 
Government of Bombay had delimited the powers of the Association and the 
growers’ interests were safeguarded. To a question by Sardar Rao Bahadur Naik 
ho observed that Growers and Middlemen and Consumers (Millowners) were all 
represented. 

Mr. Rahimtoola asked whether Sir Purshotamdas was satisfied with only one 
seat for the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

Sir Purshotamdas replied that he would like more ; but if only one was avail¬ 
able it should go to the E. I. C. Association ; but if the Bombay Trades Association 
were deprived of their seat it might go to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

Mr, Rahimtoola observed that Cotton Growers were represented in the present 
Council by rural membors: The millowners had two seats ; why then did the E. I. C. 
Association need a representative ? Why not give the seat to the Share Bazar t 

Sir Purshotarrrdas reiterated the paramount importance of cotton marketing 
having a direct vote in the Bombay Council. The E. I. C. A. worked under a 
statute passed by the Bombay Council. Tho main export trade of cotton of India 
was through Bombay. The Share Bazar was the concern of investors with money 
to spare. Cotton marketing was a matter of life and death to the Cotton grower. 
This interest must have direct representation, Ho also addod that tho represent¬ 
ation of Indian Trade really deserved to be increased. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Laiif drew attention to the note underlying the Communal 
Award, and asked whether the Committee was debarred from discussion of it. 

The Chairman said that the note merely indicated the expectation of His 
Majesty’s Government, but though tho Committee could not suggest, e.g., that the 
number of seats should be increased, it was competent to give its opinion as to 
the allocation of the Commerce and Industry seats. 

Mr. Garrett pointed out that the table appended to the Commissioners’ report 
was not part of that report, and was not therefore binding on the Committee. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif remarked that there did not soem to be much differ¬ 
ence in opinion between Sir John Abercrombie and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

Dr. Solanki inquired from Sir J. Abercrombie whether he desired to strengthen 
the European group largely because the official bloc was being removed. After 
ah, the representative of the Chamber of Commerce had often carried the House 
with him. The desirability of keeping available in the Assembly the experience and 
advice of European Commerce members had been recognised. But Mr. Humphrey, 
one of those members, spoke for Karachi: he would still do so, in the Sind Assembly. 

Sir J. Abercrombie .—Ho often spoko for Bombay, and, in fact, on commerce 
interests generally. 

Dr. Solanki drew attention to the way the relative claims of European and Indian 
Commerce were reflected in the present Council. Indian Commerce had ono soat 
less. 

Sir Purshotamdas pointed out that the cotton trade were getting a nominated 
seat; it would now naturally devolve on the E. I. C. Association as no other body 
can ^represent the trade. 

Sir J. Abercrombie had nothing to add to his views as first expressed. 
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Sardar Rao Bahadur Naik laid stress on the pre-eminent position of the E. 1. C. 
Association in regard to growers as well as the trade. He agreed with the Commir- 
sioners’ final opinion. The note to the Communal Award did not debar the Com¬ 
mittee from expressing its views as to the allocation of seats for Commerce. But 
the apprehensions of Sir J. Abercrombie that no European could hope to be elected 
from the E. I. C. Association was unduly pessimistic. He himself thought that the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber had a bettor claim to a second seat than the Bombay 
Trades Association to its one seat, but was not prepared to go into the matter in 
detail until he knew something more about the Bombay Trades Association. 

Sir J. Abercrombie mentioned the fact that the firms in the Bombay Trados 
Association had an annual turn over of several crores of rupees. 

Rao Bahadur Angadi inquired whether European interests would suffer if the 
number of their seats were reduced by one. * 

Sir J. Abercrombie said that the community wanted one more seat, so that 
they could produce several speakers on any issue—not only commercial—arising 
in the House, and thereby make themselves still more useful. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas reiterated his view that it was essential to secure 
direct representation for the cotton interest: not through an electoral college, as 
Rao Bahadur Kale suggested; for to what section in it would the representative 
be faithful ? 

Rao Bahadur Kale maintained that a broad outlook was necessary among the 
members of the new Legislative bodies. Political parties must take the place of 
special interests : broad principles rather than communalism and commercialism. 

Sir Purshotamdas said that so long as commercial and communal constituencies 
existed, so long must cotton be directly represented. With this view, Rao Bahadur 
Kale concurred, but wondered whether a seat might go to it conjointly with the 
Bombay Trades Association. Sardar Rao Bahadur Naik asked Rao Bahadur Kale to 
say what was common between the East India Cotton Association and the 
Bombay Trades Association the latter being a body of European retail traders. 

The Chairman quoted the Franchise Committee’s report on the evil of mixed 
constituencies. 

Rao Bahadur Kale said that if room is to be made for other bodies that ask for 
representation, a combined electorate would be necessary. 

Sir J. Abercrombie showed how the membership roll of various bodies varied 
not necessarily in direct relation to their importance. The Bombay Trades Associa¬ 
tion and the Chamber of Commerce had a small number of very big members, while 
the E. I. C. Association had a larger number of smaller members, who would be able 
to swamp them by their extra votes. 

The Chairman observed that the allocation of commercial seats did appear 
to have a direct bearing on the Communal Award. The number of European general 
seats (three) seemed to have been arrived at on the assumption that a speoifio 
number of commerce seats would go to Europeans, otherwise it might have been 
increased. He also thought that it was really a fact that Indian Commeroe could 
be represented in the Legislature through the territorial members to a much greater 
degree than European Commerce. 

Rao Bahadur Kale put in another plea for reoognizing common interests and 
desired that eleotion to Commerce seats should be common. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif asked Sir J. Abercrombie bow many members of the 
Chamber of Commerce dealt with cotton. 

Sir J. Abercrombie said about 16, who were also members of the E. I. 0. Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Sir Purshotamdas pointed out that if Sir J. Abercrombie’s suggestion was adopt¬ 
ed, the Cotton Trades respresentative would be elected by 15 voters, when there were 
about 400 members of the E. I. C. Association. 

Sir J. Abercrombie explained that a number of millowners would also be added, 
as the bulk of the trade was handled by them. 

Sir Purshotamdas continuing said that the two Chamber’s alternative view 
meant that at best about 100 out of about 400 members of the E. I. C. Association 
would vote. Neither plan gave real representation for the cotton trade. 

The Chairman summed up the general discussion. It was found that Messrs. 
Purshotamdas, Angadi, Navle, Naik, Abdul Latif, Garrett and Solanki supported 
the views of the Commissioners as finally expressed. Sir John Abercrombie wanted 
the distribution shown at page 125 of the “Materials” to stand: Mr. Hoosenali 
Rahimtoola wanted the Indian Merchants’ Chamber to have the extra-seat. It 
was decided by a majority that the Commissioners’ proposals should be accepted. 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 

To, 

C. W. A. Turner, Esq., C.S.I., I.C.S., Chief Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, Political and Reforms Department, Council Hall, 
Poona, No. 4864/AI/128, dated the 19th August 1936. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge and thank you for your letter No. R-319/III 
of the 15th instant together with its enclosure and to state that your letter with 
its enclosure have been placed before the Board of tho East India Cotton Associa¬ 
tion Limited who have asked me to address you as follows :— 

In this connection I am to refer you to the copy of the Press Note containing 
the views of the Government of Bombay on the recommendations of the Bombay 
Provincial Delimitation Committee and in particular to paragraph 11 thereof relat¬ 
ing to Commerce and industry constituencies. 

The paragraph referred to states that Government accept the recommendations 
oi the Committee provided it is not considered to infringe the provisions of the 
Communal Award of His Majesty’s Government. It would appear that the only 
change made in the recommendations from the arrangements in force hitherto is that 
the East India Cotton Association Limited has been made a constituency for the 
purpose of returning one member in substitution for the member previously return¬ 
ed by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

In the circumstances, my Board w'ould be grateful if you could see your way to 
inform them whether in the view of the Government of Bombay, the change suggest¬ 
ed is considered to infringe the provisions of the Communal Award. In this con¬ 
nection I am desired to mention that my Board are convinced that no infringement 
of tho nature contemplated is created by this change. Should however the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay feel any hesitation in accepting the view of the Board of this 
Association, my Board would be happy to submit a representation to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay on hearing from you. 

In conclusion I am also directed to state that ip resolving to address you in the 
foregoing terms my Board are desirous of having matters olarified at this stage so 
that there may he no room for difficulties later on. 

My Board will deem it a favour if this lettter may have an early reply so that 
anything required to be done by my Foard may have their immediate attention. 
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40. Evidence of Sir Hormusji Mody and and Mr. T. Maloney 
representing the Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

Bombay, dated the 10th December 1935, 

The Chairman. —You represent tbe Bombay Millowners’ Association ?— 

(Sir Hormusji Mody) Yes. 

Q .—We were told yesterday by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
that they would like to be the sole chamber for representation of Indian oommeroe, 
and I asked them whether your association would welcome that suggestion. They 
said you would not. I gather that you wish to have separate representation,?— So 
far as we are concerned or so far as the Indian Merchants’ Chamber are 
concerned ? 

Q. —So far as you are concerned.—Oh, yes. 

Q. —It would not meet your views to be ah affiliated association to the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber ?—Most definitely not. 

<3.—Why not ?—We represent an entirely different interest, and we are the 
oldest, and I think, if I am not exaggerating, the most powerful association, in that 
we represent a very considerable interest in this country. 

Q. —Are any of your members also members of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber ? —Oh, yes ; there are some. 

Q. —How many ?—About a dozen j I would not like to say offhand. In 
any case, the two interests are entirely different. The Indian Merliants’ Cham¬ 
ber represent purely commercial interests and we represent purely industrial in¬ 
terests. We are not merely a local body ; though we are located in Bombay, we are 
an all-India body ; we have a very wide membership in every conceivable oentre of 
mill industry,—Cawnpore, Madras, Bangalore, Nagpur, Sholapur. 

Q. —What about Ahmedabad ?—They represent the local interest. 

Q. —Are they important interests i—They have also a considerable stake in 
the industry, but their membership is confined to Ahmedabad. 

Q. —Are any of their members also members of your association ?—No. Sir 

Q. —They are quite distinct ?—Yes. 

Q .—Are their interests different from yours ?—I would not say that their 
interests are different from ours, but it is quite conceivable that on occasions 
their view point may be different from ours. 

Q. —They are competitive ?—As traders, yes. 

Q. —Then, Bombay Millowners Association will have one seat and Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association one seat ?—“ Millowners’ Association, Bombay ” is the 
more correot title, because “ Bombay Millowners' Association ” would mean as if 
this association was confined to Bombay interests alone, which iB not a fact. 

Q .—What is the number of your membership ?—It has been fluctuating, 
but today I think it is 91. 

Q. —Are they all British interests ?—Yea. 

Q .—What is the method of election to the Millowners’ Association, Bombay ? 
Do the committee do it or the members ?—An intending member has got to be 
proposed, seconded and then it has to be put up before the committee, and then the 
committee decides to admit them to ballot and a regular ballot takes place. 

Q .—That is a ballot by all the members ?—Yes. 

Q. — Do you have any prescription as to the size of the conoem or number of 
employees or anything of that sort to justify membership ?—No, Sir, I suppose for 
one reason and a very good reason, that it has not been found necessary. Most 
of our members are large scale employers, 

ut 
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0.—If ft small concern came up, probably it would not be elected ?—It would 
depend upon the view 'the committee would take. As a matter of fact, barring 
one ginning factory, all our members employ some thousands of labourers. 
(Mr. Maloney) We prescribe a minimum subscription of Rs. 100. 

Q. —That keeps out the smaller ?—Yes. Originally we had all kinds of 
subsidiary industries, such as ginning and pressing factories and even flour mills. 
All those have been cut out.— {Sir flormusji Mothy) There is only one ginning 
factory now ; all the rest are either cotton mills or woollen mills. 

Q .—This is not as regards your association but generally. We would 
like to have your views. Our committee have noticed that in the different 
provinces there are different kinds of chambers. Some are old established chambers 
but others are of recent growth. In some provinces there are no chambers at all, 
and we have to try and form a constituency for them. What we have in contempla¬ 
tion is to prescribe, where there is a chamber of commeroe, as a qualification for the 
franchise, first membership of the chamber, and secondly, in the case of registered 
companies a paid up capital of Rs. 1,00,000, and in the case of an individual, firm or 
partnership, assessment to income tax on the average of the past 3 or 5 years, on 
an income of Rs. 10,000 a year. That would confine the electorate to what you 
would call a substantial class and avoid the risk of a constituency being flooded by 
a lot of small firms just before an election. We cannot interfere with the memo¬ 
randum of association ; we cannot say “ Embody that a payment of Rs. 100 subscrip¬ 
tion is essential ”, It does seem that there is a risk just before an election, especially 
in the case of those chambers which recognise members of affiliated chambers, of the 
electorate being flooded with comparatively small people who really are not in a 
position to elect an expert. That is what is wanted—really an export. Its function 
is not democratic representation. We should like to have your view os to whether 
that suggestion is proper?—I regard it as a sound principle but there might ba diffi¬ 
culties in working it in practice in places outside the presidency towns, because the 
qualification which you seek to lay down, namely, assessment to income tax on an 
income of Rs. 10,000, would be satisfied by very fow people possibly, and there 
might be a danger of the electorate becoming a very narrow electorate. 

Q .—In particular areas, say Assam or Orissa, we can make it Rs. 60,000 paid up 
capital, or assessment to income tax on an income of Rs. 5,000. But for general 
purposes, where there is a respectable chamber of commerce, would you regard the 
figure which we suggest to be too high ? My own feeling is that even in tho 
existing chambers, well established chambers, if you were to apply this minimum 
qualification, a few members would be disenfranchised. 

Q .—Take the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, which is a well established 
chamber. They open their doors not only to what you would call captains 
of industry or big commercial houses, biSt to scientists like geologists. Presumably 
most of them may be men of substance, but in certain cases, they may be disquali¬ 
fied. But Btill, would you not fix a qualification ?— {Mr. Maloney) There is a little 
point. Supposo a firm makes a loss for three years successively. 

Q. —It is quite possible. Still you want some sort of limit to safeguard your¬ 
selves ?—Though some are very big, the losses would rule them out. 

Q. —What is the subscription of your members ?— (Sir Hormusji Mody) The 
average is nearly Rs. 1,000 por member ; there are mills which pay up to R3. 6,000. 

Q .—What is it based on ? Turnover ?—No ; on spindleago and looms in mills 
and block account in dyeing and bleaching. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Rao. —In regard to the members of 
your association, would there be disenfranchisement ?—Yes ; most of our mills have 
been making losses for the last few years. 

Q. —You think substantial people will fail to fulfil this qualification and 
be unjustly disenfranchised ?—Yes ; that is so, supposing you apply that qualifi¬ 
cation to us. As a matter of fact, we can produce our audited balance sheets from 
year to yfear. 
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The Chairman. —Have you not got a paid up capital ? — The oapital in the 
block account would run up to 39 crorea. 

/ 

Q .—You can come in as an elector on the strength of your paid up capital. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Eao. —If you are a registered company. 
Are all your members registered companies ? Some are not, I suppose ?— 
(Mr. Maloney) Yes. (Sir Hormusji Mody) May I suggest to the committee, if 
they do not mind it that it would be very useful if they could ascertain by an 
enquiry as to how many members of the existing organisations would be disen¬ 
franchised by a provision of this character. I have an idea—I am speaking 
without the book -I am afraid that a good few in various existing organisations 
would find it difficult to fulfil the requirements laid down. 

Q .—They are substantial businessmen ?—They might turn out to be important 
business people. There are so many petty trades. A man who may be engaged in one 
may be an important person from many points of view but may not be that man 
of substance which you contemplate. 

Q .—Are there any bodies affiliated to your Chamber?— No. 

Q. —In your case, the complication does not arise. Supposing that for the pur¬ 
pose of forming an electorate, two chambers are combined. It is possible that 
one of them may take in almost all kinds of people as members just to swamp the 
electorate. In such a case what would be your suggestion ? I quite see that in 
the case of a single chamber, wo may probably leave it to its good sense to 
admit such members as it chooses. What is the safeguard you suggest in the 
case of an electorate of two chambers ? —The only real safeguard would be elec¬ 
tion by rotation. There would be no other safeguard which could bo said to 
operate definitely, because each will try to scramble for membership. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Mukammad.—lf there are 15 affiliated cham¬ 
bers, how will you introduce rotation ? 

The Chairman. —Madras has 22 affiliated chambers. Rotation is very unsatis¬ 
factory ; do you not think so ? I admit it, but I cannot conceive of any other 
safeguard which will be fool-proof.—It would be very difficult to prevent by any 
sort of rule one chamber trying to attract large number of members in order to 
ensure the retention of the seat for itself. 

Q. —You are an expert ; you may give us some idea ?—It is extremely 
difficult. There is another difficulty. You may try to get over it by laying 
down that there should be a particular qualification, which would mean that 
indiscriminate membership would not be possible. But then you will have to 
consider tho local circumstances; the membership which you Jay down for both 
chambers may be all right for one area but not for another area. 

Q. —Supposing we decide not to give you one seat exclusively, but to give 
it to youself and the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. The temptation on 
the part of each of you to increase the membership will be great. Do you not 
think that in such a case it will be dosirable ((■ have a uniform standard for 
both the chambers ?—You will have to put down the minimum qualification at 
a fairly low figure in order to see that no hardship is inflicted. For instance, 
in the case of the associations you have taken as an example, our mills are larger 
than the Ahmedabad mills. Supposing you lay down a size which you think is 
quite reasonable for Bombay it will not be reasonable as regards Ahmedabad. 

I am just citing this as an example. 

Q .—There are some chambers of commerce which have affiliated bodies. 
In suoh cases, how would you arrange the electorate ? The difficulty occurs in 
this way. Each member of the parent body get one vote, each affiliated body 
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also get only one vote. What would you suggest ?—I certainly would not suggest 
that the affiliated bodies should also have as many votes as they have members. 
That is absolutely unworkable and quite impossible. As a matter of fact, it 
might so happen that the affiliated bodies would swamp the parent body. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—That is our apprehension too ? 

_go, I would lay,down a maximum number of votes for each of these affiliated 

bodies. 

Q. _How would you fix the number ? Are we to leave it to the parent 

chamber, or are we to make a recommendation as regards this ?—In a matter like 
that you will have to leave it to the parent chamber, but you will have to lay down 
some safeguards that the parent body does not give an extravagant number of seats 
to any,affiliated body. 

The Chairman. —That is altering the memorandum of association of the 
chamber?—-You only lay down the number of votes that the affiliated body should 

have. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice VenkatasuLba Rao .—How are you to assess the relative 
importance of these affiliated bodies ?—Without trenching upon their province too 
much, you cannot do anything except to lay down—this is just a rough idea of mine— 
that no affiliated body shall have, say, more than 10 votes. If there were 20 
bodies, they would have 200 votes, which is just the numbor that the parent body 
oan stand. 

Q ,— In the easo of a dispute between an affiliated body and the parent 
body, who is to decide that ?—I thought you were dealing with a chamber whioh 
has got various associations affiliated to it. If that is so, I have not followed you. 

Q .—Take the Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Bombay. They have a number 
of chambers affiliated to them. The membership of the central body is, say, 200. 
There is no uniform system prevailing as regards voting power. Each member 
of the central body has got one vote. What is to be the position of the affiliated 
bodies f Should they have one member on the central body, or a number of 
members ?—That is a matter in which no outside body can prescribe for the 
affiliated bodies. It should be for each affiliated body to determine. If you lay 
down the maximum of 10 votes for an affiliated body, it is for that body to de¬ 
termine how those 10 votes should be cast. I do not think—if I may say so with 
groat respect—that anybody can determine that with any degree of satisfaction. 
I happen to be tho president of an all-India body of employers, the Employers' 
Federation of India, and we have got as our members all the leading industrial or¬ 
ganizations in the country—millowners, sugar producers, mine owners, planters, 
jute millowners—and we have a very large membership. The number of people 
whom our members employ is almost 80 per cent, of the organised labour force in 
this country. We lay down a subscription, and voting depends on the subscription, 
and the subscription depends upon the number of employees of each oraganisat.’o::. 
That is how we do it in our own federation. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad-. —For bow many employees do you 
give one vote?—We have reduced the qualification and we have brought it down 
to 2,000 employees for one vote. 

The Chairman. —1 suppose the remuneration of the employees varies very muoh 
too ?—Yes. 

Q .—So that, the wages bill is not a good criterion?—No ; it would not be a 
good criterion. 

Q .—That is a very great difficulty. You will see that it is quite possible that 
these affiliated chambers might upset an election altogether unless there is some kind 
of restriction?—If it was laid down that each affiliated body had as many vote* 
as it had members, yes. 
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Q .—In one province they had a large number of small chambers, wtiat we 
might call district chambers, and they were to be affiliated to the central chamber 
at the headquarters. It was suggested that every member of the affiliated associa¬ 
tion should be treated as a member of the parent body?—'My personal opinion would 
be definitely against it, although it is no concern of mine. 

Q. —What would you do against that ?—You might lay down a minimum 
subscription, which would keep away a lot of people. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —If the subscription for member¬ 
ship of the parent body is Rs. 10 a month and that-of the affiliated association 
is lie. 1 a month. The letter will have a large membership and thus swamp the 
electorate. The membership rules vary so widely for the various affiliated bodies 
that it is difficult to attempt any uniform rule—If the minimum subscription of the 
parent body is kept sufficiently high, it will prevent the affiliated bodies from swamp, 
ing it. In the case of affiliated associations, it is necessary to lay down u maximum 
number of votes which an affiliated association can command. Otherwise it will 
be quite impossible to put up a workable scheme for representation of commercial 
intorests in a particular area. 

The Chairman. —In one of these affiliated associations there may be a difference 
of opinion as between members with regard to the policy, tariffs and so on, in which 
case it could not be said that all the members of the Association spoke with one 
voice?—They may be in entirely opposite camps. It may conceivably happen. 

Q .—You seo the advantage of ..taking 'an Association like yourselvos is 
that whoover represents your association is under j, the control of your committee. 
He is not there on his own but ho is there to give expression to the viows of 
his association and ho comes as an expert with the authority of your association 
behind him. Directly we say that that association may have several affiliated 
associations or you regard him as representing other associations as well, that 
direct responsibility goes?—Yes. 

Q, —That is another trouble. Supposing we were to entertain the idea that the 
Indian Merchants’ Association would be a fitting and proper Chamber to represent 
those other associations like the Ahmodabad Millowners’ Association or other 
associations, you see that its representative character must cease at once ?—Yes, 
it must. It won’t work at all. 

Q .—Could you give us any suggestions about how to overcome 
that difficulty ?—If you were to ask me a specific question directed to a 
particular problem which is engaging our attention, perhaps I may be able to say 
something. All these years no difficulty has presented itself with regard to the 
working of representation of commercial and industrial interests. The only thing 
that has happened is that there has been a soramblo of the sort which occurs w hen 
thore is a committee tor additional representation or for taking away representation 
from somebody olse and taking it for yourself, but no difficulty in actual working up 
to the present day. Take the instance of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Bombay. 
I am a member of that Chamber and was at one time its President. I know that 
they have got a largo numbor of afflicted associations. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
has enjoyed representation on the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly 
and so far as I am aware, there has been no difficulty about its securing tho right 
sort ol representation. 

Tho Hon’ble Mr. Justice Vankalattubba Rao. —Take the instance of the 
Indian Merchants Chamber which you quoted just now. It is going to get, say, 
a seat. Who are going to constitute the electorate ?—The actual members of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber and the affiliated associations which are also member* 
and which enjoy the right in their capacity of members, and no more. 

Q. —An association will be equal to one individual member, so far as the voting 
ower oonoorned ?—That is the present position. 
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Q .—Yon think it is satisfactory ?—It has worked all right, and I am not 
aware of any dissatisfaction. 

Q. —One important affiliated association. We say “No. You get merged in the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber and thus get representation.” Merging in the Indian 
Merchants' Chamber, it can cast only one vote out of 400. How would you meet 
that difficulty ?—If that particular association you are spoaking of represents 
some very important and separate interests which are not adequately represented 
by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, then the obvious course for the Association is 
to soe that every member of it gets a vote also by bocoming a member in his own right 
in the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

The Chairman. —But the Indian Merchants’ Chamber may not wish to elect 
them. Take the Marwadi. Of course, we know nothing of this association, and 
there is the Marwadi Chamber of Commerce, Ltd. What about them ? Aro they 
affiliated to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber ?—I could not definitely say. I think 
they aro but I am not sure. 

Q. —The Marwadi has Mr. Dixit as Secretary and there is the Marwadi Chamber 
of Commerce. That is in Calcutta ?—There are the usual tests namely, the number of 
members, what the annual subscription is, what amount of work is done during the 
year. Theso are the tests which may be applied to the association, if any 
claims are mado by any particular body, with & view to determine whether that 
body has established a claim for separate repteaentation. , 

Q. —Supposing they all say “ (live us separate representation,” 
there aro not enough seats to go round. That is obvious, but can we not say, as we 
had to do in one place, that they must be recognised as affiliated ?—Yes, that they 
are affiliated at the moment. 

Q .—I do not see iiow, from the point of view of franchise and restrictions 
on tho electorate, we can do more than say that what we want is that the 
person who exorcises tiie vote—particular!)' ho who comes in as representing an affiliat¬ 
ed society or association—should be a man of some position and substance. It is 
of course understandable that a man may have lost for two or three years and is 
not quite as big and substantial a firm as when ho had a right to be represented. But 
that seoms to me to be the only security which you have got against flooding of any 
particular constituency by the members of tho affiliated Chambers ?—If a reasonably 
high subscription was fixed, that would be one safeguard. 

Q. —We cannot do that. That is a matter for the Association’s memorandum 
of agreement. We cannot do that. 

' The. Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubha Rao. —Supposing the proposal you now 
suggest is accepted, i.e., the members of the central body and of the affiliated 
body, who satisfy certain requirements, will have the franchise ?—You will have 
to lay down some uniform qualifications for members of the parent body as woll 
as for tho affiliated bodies. 

Q. —Tt comes to that ?—That would be impossible. Many of these affiliated bodios 
may be bodies composed of petty traders and the like representing several lines, who 
group themselves together in order to safeguard particular interests which in tho 
aggregate ma,y he important but which represented in individual persons would be 
very unimportant. If you were to lay down some way of securing them member¬ 
ship of tho Indian Merchants’ Chamber as well as of any one of its associations which 
represent petty lines of trade, it would be impossible. Rome alternative tests would 
also be necessary I think. 

The Chairman. —It is very difficult for us or indeed for any committee to assess 
the weight to be given to a particular Chamber. It is practically impossible 1 —T am 
afraid that is so. 
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Q. —I do not know any case in this province but in Madras there 
are 22 of them and some of them are of very reoent growth. They may expand or 
they may become moribund. Who is to say that they ought to be recognised in 
future ?—The problem in Bombay is very simple. All those bodies 
which are now enjoying representation in the local Legislature as well as in the 
Central Legislature are all of them very important bodies. 

Q .—It is quite different in Madras and in Bengal. There it is well 
established and recognised. The problem does not occur hero but in the rest of 
India, it occurs. We come to big emigres in the hopes of getting suggestions. It is 
a very troublesome problem ?—You do not regard with favour the suggestion I made 
that affiliated bodies should enjoy a certain amount of representation on parent 
body but not exceeding a certain figure ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Yenkatasubba Rao. —Who is to decide it ? Take the 
case of any affiliated body 1 —Suppose the parent chamber’s membership is, nay, 1,000 
and there are 20 bodies which are affiliated to the parent chamber. If you were to 
lay down a maximum representation of 10 for each of these, you would secure lull 
and substantial representation, of the affiliated bodies. 

The Chairman. —Who is to decide whether those 10 votes are going to the affiliat¬ 
ed association ?—That is for the affiliated association. They must frame rules for 
the purpose both of selecting their representatives and of voting. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice. Yenkatasubba Jiao. —If the parent association has to 
make rules by which the affiliated association must bo bound, what will happen 
is that the parent association will say which of the affiliated associations shall 
have one vote or ten votes or five votes. Is it not ?—That is so. 

Q. —When the affiliated association comes in, it iB supposed to agree to these 
rules ?- -Of oourse, their only remedy would be the constitutional way of agitating in 
annual meetings for the change of rules. {Mr. Maloney) Surely, it would be very- 
easy if the body had its votes allocated according to the subscription, propor¬ 
tionate subscription paid by the affiliated body—the total income. 

Q. —What is the subscription in regard to affiliated bodies and in regard 
to individual members ? How do you regulate your subscriptions ? 

The Chairman.-*-! think there is a lump sum fixed. They do not pay more than 
Rs. 30. Each one has to pay Ra. 50 I think in the case of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber. 

The Ilon'ble Mr. Justice Yenkatasubba Rao. —If there is a variation, the 
parent body should have power to say that there should be no such variation in the 
subscriptions of affiliated bodies. { Sir Hormusji Mody) Individual members 
and affiliated bodies pay different subscriptions, but I do not know, as between 
affiliated bodies, whether there are varying rates of subscription. I do not think 
80 . 

Q .—If the parent body leaves it to the affiliated associations to fix the rates 
of subscription, then the higher the subscription the greater the importance. 
That would be one way of determining the question. If there is not what I may 
call, a sliding scale, it is impossible to take that as a criterion. 

The Chairman. —Wo have got tho question of candidates. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Yenkatasubba Rao. —The object of giving representa- 
tion is that the representative, who is elected, is responsible to his body and repre¬ 
sents collective opinion as it were in the legislature. If all the affiliated bodies 
and the central body—members of these various bodies—will have a vote on 
some criterion, then his representative character is taken away. Is it not 1 — 
If you so arrange matters that the affiliated bodies between themselves have 
:a vote which is larger than that of the rest of the individual members, yes, 
but that I do not regard as a contingency which one may fear for the simple 
reason that under the idea that I am suggesting you first fix down the maximum 
number. The parent body would regard that as a recommendation and they would 
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regulate their internal affairs in such a way that they do not allow their representa¬ 
tive oharacter to be swamped by those affiliated bodies. Ii they lay down 10 as the 
maximum which an affilia ted association may elect for the purpose oi various matters 
to the parent body, that does not mean that the parent body is going to admit all 
the ten. It may lay down a rule to restrict even that number. 

Q .—Now the other rule that the right of the members of the affiliated 
body should be equal to that of the members of the oentrai body. Supposing a 
certain standard is laid down to regard to payment of income tax, capital, eto. r 
all will have an equal voice and the representative character of the candidate 
that is returned is gone. 

The Chairman .—It is bound to ?—That is to say, it would depend on whether 
you allow the tail to wag the dog. 

Q. —There may be a ease whore there is no dog there. Vou may get a repre¬ 
sentative of commerce and industry and there is no trade in the province, none 
that you recoguise?—I see the difficulty with regard to it. 

Q .—Take the case of a parent association with these affiliated associations 
and our suggested prescription which would allow any member of the affiliated 
association to vote in an election. They come on the electoral roll provided 
the firm had paid the income tax or assessment. That would allow those people to 
stand as candidates, those who come on the electoral roll. That would upset the 
whole business of the Chamber ?—I would regard that as a fatal defect in the 
scheme. A qualification which would enable one affiliated chamber to have a much 
larger membership in actual practice than the rest oi the affiliated chambers, 1 would 
regard as a fatal defect. 

Q .—There are Chambers A, B, C and D. Chamber A has on its rolls 36 
people of substance, of which 10 have paid up capital of one lakh or more and 
26 individuals who have been assessed in the past three years to an income of 
Ha. 10,000. Chamber B has only 7. Chamber C has perhaps 9. Do you see nothing 
very objectionable in that f Those people by vote will be affiliated to the parent 
chamber and would be placed on the electoral roll and they would be able to have a 
vote just as a member of the parent chamber to have a vote ?—Not each member 
of the affiliated association. 

Q .—Only those that fulfil that qualification ?—The parent body is in danger of 
losing its orginal character. 

Q .—It is just possible ?—1 think the Indian Merchants’Chamber would be able 
to supply figures you want, but if a minimum qualification was laid down for eaoh 
member, whether he was an individual member of the Chamber or whether he 
belonged to an association which was an affiliated member of the Chamber, then it is 
very conceivable that members of the affiliated chamber would very considerably 
swamp the original parent chamber. 

Q .—They might. About the candidate, the candidate has to be on the elec¬ 
toral roll in that constituency. If these affiliated chambers thought of coming 
in, the member of those who comply with the rules would only be eligible to stand as 
candidates. 1 can conceive of a situation arising by which the members oi the paient- 
assooiation would be swamped by the members of the affiliated association. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Veitkaiasubba Rao .—Take the Indian Merchants 
Chamber of Bombay, 1 do not know what its rules are, but if the rule is that 
eaoh member of the association has a vote and each affiliated body has got a 
vote. We do not disturb that arrangement. In regard to candidates what would 
be the qualification you would prescribe ?—Membership of the Chamber. That 
is all. 

Q .—Would you restrict it only to the parent chamber or extend it to every 
member either of the parent chamber or affiliated chamber ?—I am afraid I have not 
applied my mind to that. 

Q .—Would it not be just?—Speaking generally, he must be a member of the- 
chamber. He cannot by merely possessing the qualification of membership of an 
affiliated uhamber ipso facto become a member of the other for all practical purposes. 
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Q.—Even if that man is a substantial member of the affiliated body, in which 
case he can become a member of the central body and thus qualify himself for 
candidature ?—That is what I have all along been urging namely, that particular 
ohambers or bodies, which regard themselves of sufficient importance and who think 
that their interests require to be particularly taken care of, have this obvious 
remedy that they can become members themselves. 

The Chairman. —I think it is only the parent association that can provide an 
opportunity to a candidate. Then if any of those people stand as candidates, it is 
up to them to join the parent association ?—In the Federation of the Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, which is the federation of all the various Indian chambers, a 
very anomalous situation has arisen in the last few years. The Indian Merchants 
Chamber was really, if I may say so, the parent of commercial representation of 
Indians in this country. It enjoys no more representation on the Federation of 
the Indian Chambers than anybody which may have been constituted overnight which 
can call itself an association under the rules of the Federation. The Indian Mer¬ 
chants’Chamber can only send in 4 representatives just as any other association 
which may have come into existence. 

Q .—What is the criterion for deciding who may join the Federation ?—Any¬ 
body can form an association and then go on to apply for membership of the Feder¬ 
ation. If it is an association which has been registered, the Federation admits it 
as a body, it gets the same representation as any of the important bodies. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —What the other members of the 
Federation call “ privileges ” ?—That is what I understand. I would like the Com¬ 
mittee to find out. 

The. Chairman. —Suppose the Tutioorin Chamber of Commerce applies for admis¬ 
sion to the Federal Association t —If they comply with the rules, they can 
come in. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao.— We will stick to the Indian Mer¬ 
chants’ Chamber of Bombay ?—I know of some absurdities which have arisen in this 
connection. Very very small bodies which have become members are claiming 
equal representation with much larger and much older bodies. 

The Chairman. —You are having trouble there. What is the reason ? You 
say it may come in future ?—It has nothing to do with the Millowners’ Association, 
but I mean this is a situation which has arisen in so far as the Federation is con¬ 
cerned. At least that was the case a few years ago when I interested myself in the 
matter. 

Q. —What is the situation in the Associated Chambers of Commerce ?—I suppose 
the situation in the Associated Chambers must be the same, but I am not sure. 
It is certainly a point worth inquiring into, I mean so far as the Federation of 
the Indian Chambers is concerned, as to the rights, of individual members and how 
they admit people to its membership, 

Q .—Where are the headquarters ?—They are generally with the President. 

Q. —Suppose we want to write and inquire, whom do we address ?—The pre¬ 
sent President is Mr. Padampat of Cawnpore. I am quite sure you have not 
got to go as far as that. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Bombay will be 
able to supply you with all the information about the Federated Chambers. 

Q .—We can write and inquire what the rules of the Federation oi Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industries are. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad, —We oan get the information from 
Mr. Manu Subedar. 

The Chairman. —You see all these difficulties arise and you have got to get 
for each province a certain number of constituencies for the representation of 
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commerce to provide experts ?—If I may venture an opinion, I really think that the 
Committee might look into the matter from another point of view. It is quite 
true that its task is very difficult in the face of so many claimants. What the 
Committee has got to consider is whether it is going to reopen the question of the 
representation of important bodies and if those important bodies are sufficiently 
representative. If there are rival claimants in the field, their remedy is obviouB 
and they can soon be members of the parent body and so secure some 
sort of control over its deliberations and over its election procedure. When you 
have satisfied yourselves that you have granted representation to the right bodies, 
if other bodies are left out, the only possible, way in which that can be set right is 
for these bodies which are left out to try and secure some sort of influence and 
contrpl. 

Q .—By joining as members ?—Yes. After all, in this imperfect world it ia 
quite impossible to satisfy all. 

The Hon'bie Mr. Justice Venkatasubha Rao. —There may be no difficulty, if one 
chamber gets the seat, but if there are two bodies equally qualified, either this 
must be left out or the other must be left out, but if the two combine the re¬ 
presentative character of the member is gone ?—Does either of them enjoy re¬ 
presentation or not ? 

Q .—I do not wish to answer that, question. How would you solve it ?— 
One element in the consideration of this question definitely is whether a 
particular body has enjoyed representation and if he lias, whether any case has 
arisen for taking it away. 

Q. —Suppose there are two bodies equally well or equally ill qualified. The 
body which is enjoying representation manages to exclude members of the other 
body. There the difficulty arises? —Representation by rotation would be good 
thing. As a matter of fact, in spite of the new proposals which, are now before 
Government and before the Delimitation Committee, we only enjoy, by turn 
representations with Ahmedabad so far as the Central Legislature is concerned in 
spite of the fact that we represent very very important interests. 

The Chairman. —Why not a combined seat as it is today in the Legislative 
Assembly ?—That ia the only possible solution. It is not a hypothetical case. 
Two bodies equally important. 

The Horible Mr. Justice Venkatasubha Rao. —Equally blameworthy—using a 
mild expression. It is difficult for any tribunal to decide whether the one is more 
important than the other. 

The Chairman. —It is very unsatisfactory ?—Could you possibly think of 
any other arrangement which will bo less unsatisfactory ? After all they are 
equally important bodies. If you decide to give representation to only one you 
will not be giving representation to the other which is more unsatisfactory. 

Q .—You say give it by rotation. The man who is elected knows very well 
that he will not be elected for the next session ?—It is the sense of responsibi¬ 
lity to his own constituency because he represents that. 

Q •—He is not going to stand again for the election. That is the great criti¬ 
cism against rotation ?—It does not happen in all cases. 

The Uon'blt Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Why can you not combine with the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association ?—Because we are an all-India body while 
they represent only local interests, (Mr. Maloney) Their association is not any¬ 
thing like ours. Our subscription is ten times more. 
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The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Do you think that their stake is 
so large that they should get a representation in the Central Assembly t —They 
are an important body in the second city in the presidency and they ought to 
get representation. My criteria are the amount of subscription, the character of 
the work done and the extent of membership, and I would apply these to any 
association. 

The Chairman. —I am now talking of your three seats in the Federal Assembly, 
one should go to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, ono to the Indian Merchants r 
Chamber and one to you in rotation. We do not like rotation. Suppose we give 
two seats to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber will it not do ?—In that case I am 
afraid whother the interests of the MiUowners’ Association will at all be represent¬ 
ed in the Central legislature. I have always laid insistence on the essential 
difference between commercial and industrial interests. There is substantial 
difference. I cannot conceive of any other arrangement but to allow to us the seat 
which we have enjoyed all these years. 

The Hon'kle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —You get a seat in rotation with 
the Ahmedabad MiUowners' Association ?—I am not satisfied with that. For a 
number of years, personaUy and as president of the MiUowners’ Association which 
I was for a number of years, I have been pressing for a continuous representation 
of the Bombay MiUowners’ Association, on the Central Legislature I have pointed 
out the character of the work done by the Association in the course of its six years’ 
history. We havo got the testimony of all those people who have had occasion 
to judge the work we have done. I have pointed out that we have enormous 
stake in the country. The amount of capital sunk is 39 crores and that industry 
is represented by my association. It has an aU-India membership. In view of 
these considerations, we should have a continuous representation. Tho Ahmeda¬ 
bad MiUowners’ Association should enjoy its own representation and we should 
enjoy our representation. It is a great disappointment to us that the authori¬ 
ties, whoever it may be, have not thought fit to concede that representation to us, 
in spite of the fact that the Legislature has been considerably enlarged. I am 
not at all satisfied. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Are all members of tho MiUowners’ 
Association members of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber ?—No, Sir. 

Q .—I find the names of Sir Cowasji Jahangir, Sir Chunilal Mehta, and others 
among their members ?—They are there in their personal capacity. There are nine 
members of the Association who are members of that body. Can any other body 
except the MiUowners’ Association adequately voice the view point of the 
industry as my Association has done f We have dealt with tariff question, labour 
legislation and so on. I have to refer you, Sir, to the volumes of our annual re¬ 
ports. A cursory perusal, a glance at those volumes, will show the extent of interest 
wo represent and the multiplicity of work we have done in the past. We have to 
spend a largo amount every year for propaganda. 

Q. —Indian Merchants’ Chamber represents oommerce and you represent the 
industry ?—Yes. We have got 50 to 60 members in our association, whereas 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber has got a membership of 700 or 800. If they 
decide to affiliate other associations also, oan you conceive of controlling' 
that body ? I am rather perturbed by the question. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao.—~ That does not seriously airse. 

The Chairman. —It is stated in the sohedule in regard to what they caU non- 
provincial seats—one for the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, one for the Bombay 
Chamber and so on—the voting should be in ‘ suoh manner as may be prescribed ’. 
Can you give us any idea of the manner ?—How they should send their repres¬ 
entatives ? That must be left to the constitution to decide. 

Q —Is it open to us to give weightage to put iton the subscription basis 1 —It- 
must be so. 
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Q. —Then, it oomes to this. Then, Tuticorin will have the same vote value as 
your association ?—It is the funeral of the federation. If they choose to arrange 
the matter in such a way that a petty member enjoying no influence and situate 
in a corner of India should enjoy the same sort of influence as a leading commercial 
body in Bombay, it will be the funeral of the federation. 

Q. —Can you suggest any other way ?—It is a matter for the individual body 
oonoerned to decide. If you lay down any qualification, then you will really be 
making the constitution. 

The Fion’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Wc will not be interfering 
with their internal administration. We will merely lay down a qualification as to 
how they will exercise their right to send a member to the Federal Assembly t— 
I would not like to say anything on the point. I have pointed out the 
anomaly of two bodies which are dissimilar in their status enjoying the same sort 
of influence. 

The Chairman. —Quite apart from interfering with the internal administra¬ 
tion, could it be possible to prescribe some method of voting '! There will be great 
difficulty ?—Our own membership is based on relative importance the number 
of spindles, the number of looms and so on. The subscription is based on 
that. There is one point which we have mentioned in the written statement and 
which we have not mentioned before you. W T e feel very strongly that the present 
system of voting is not sufficiently representative and it does not givo every 
member an opportunity to exercise his vote. At any rate, so far as the Central 
Legislature is concerned voting by post must be allowed. What happens now is 
that membors outside the Presidency, say like Cawnpore, are not able to come to 
Bombav in order to vote. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venhatasubba Jiao. —It may be argued that it is 
not necessary for members outside the Bombay Presidency to come to Bombay 
to voting for the provincial legislature ?—My submission is that both for the 
provincial as well as the Central Legislature each member must find it possible to 
vote. 

The Chairman. —That will be provided by Government rules. Our recommenda¬ 
tion will be the subject matter of Order in Council whioh will have the force of an 
Act of Parliament ?—Then you would not make a recommendation. 

Q. —In all these commercial constituencies, it will be the Government returning 
offioer, Government presiding officer and Government registering officer. It will 
be for all. As regards Provincial Legislative Assembly, your headquarters are in 
Bombay. So, they will have to vote in person.—Even in Bombay, there are 
members outside the city like Sholapur. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Jiao. —You said your membership was 
all over India. What difference does it make whether it is Provincial Legislature 
or Central Legislature?—Matters should be so adjusted that every member gets 
an opportunity to vote. 

The Chairman. —We will make a recommendation. In some provinces, they 
have stated that the procedure of postal voting is unsatisfactory ?—Our asso¬ 
ciation is not a big electorate. Many of our members have entered the asso¬ 
ciation in that capacity in entire appreciation of the work we have put 
in. They are scattered over Calcutta, Madura, Cawnpure and other places. 
They should not be deprived of this little opportunity of exercising their vote for 
returning a representative. 


Q .—We will mention that point. 
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41. Evidence of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., C.I.E., representing the East 
India Cotton Association. 

Bombay, dated the 10th December 1935, 

The Chairman, —You represent the East India Cotton Association ?—Yes. 

Q .—At present you have a seat in the Bombay Legislative Council by nomi¬ 
nation. On account of the abolition of nomination, you claim the right of a Beat 
to the Bombay Legislative Assembly by election ?—Yes, 

Q .—What is your membership ?—393 at the end of September last. 

Q ,—Is it confined to Bombay Presidency ?—It is confined to Bombay Presi¬ 
dency but there is nothing to prevent people from Madras and other provinces 
from becoming members. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Have you any European mem¬ 
bers ?—Yes : Europeans, both British and non-British, Japanese. But so far as 
the election to the Board is concerned, it is restricted to members of British 
nationality. For instance, if Ralli Bros sends a member who is not a Britisher, 
be oannot act on the board. 

The Chairman. —Is not Ralli Bros, a British firm ?—Yes : they have become 
naturalised. '’"i’rcvj'v 

Q. —Suppose the representative of a Japanese firm is a British Indian. Can 
he stand as a candidate ?—Yes : if he is a Britisher: not if he is a Japanese. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Baa .—For the membership of the Asso¬ 
ciation ?—For the directorship on the Board. 

Q .—-The Board of Directors is the executive body of the Association ?—-Yes. 

Q .—As it were a non-Britisher gets a say in the decision of problems 
that arise in connection with your association ?—We are concerned with better 
administration of cotton trade. So Jong as a firm has got vested interest 
in cotton trade, it is hard on them if we keep them out becauso of nation¬ 
ality. This is a remnant of the war period. Immediately the War broke out 
every non-Britisher was tabooed from any office in any place. It is still kept 
on and we feel we should not disturb it. 

Q .—We are trying to find an electorate for the East India Cotton Association. 
We say that the returning officer will prepare the roll in regard to the voters of the 
East India Cotton Association. Would you like that that list should contain all 
the firms who are represented in your association by a Britisher or a British 
Indian ?—I have not discussed this point with the Board, because I did not expect 
this question. If you want my personal opinion I shall give it. It should not be 
taken as the view of my association. My personal opinion iB that they should be 
allowed to vote. They are paying tax. They have an interest. I am restricting 
my view only to the cotton trade. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —The provision here is : “ No 
person shall be included in the electoral roll for any territorial constituency unless 
he is a British subject.”—It is not a territorial constituency. 

Q .—A British subject alone can be brought on the electoral roll to exeroise 
his vote and to be able to stand as a candidate.—This is only a speoial electorate 
and not a territorial electorate. My personal opinion is that if they are 
allowed, they will do no harm, because the votes will be few. Otherwise they will 
feel that they are cut out. 

Q .—Under the existing constitution, can you say that any chamber or 
commercial body is sending a non-Britisher as their representative ?—I 
cannot tell you now definitely. Before the War, some of these European 
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firms were sending as their representative non-Britishers to the puhlio bodies. 1 
know there was one in the Port Trust. The distinction came after the outbreak 
of the War. Before that, there was no distinction. 

The Chairman. —Is not Balli Bros, a Greek firm ?—They are naturalised British- 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Siemens is German. There are- 
many foreign firms working here?—As far as the East India Cotton Association 
is concerned, I wonder if there are any non-British Europoan firms in that. But 
I understand you are not concerned about its membership ? 

The Chairman. —We say, for instance, this is a special constituency, not a 
territorial one. Then foreigners can have a vote, but they oannot stand as candi¬ 
dates. Is that it ?—Yes. They oan just exercise their choice as regards* the 
man to be returned. They oan say whether a particular man is the fittest person 
to be returned. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —You would allow him to vote, 
but not to stand as a candidate ? 

The Chairman. —Now, take tho oase of Rallis. They are a British firm. 
They put forward their nominee. Would you aeoept him ?—Take a Japanese 
firm. Do I understand the question to be as regards candidature ? 

<?.—Yes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —A Japanese firm nominates an 
Indian or a Britisher as a representative. Would you allow him to stand as a 
candidate, say fiom your own Association, for the provincial or any legislature ?— 
Personally, again, I may say, no. I would not allow their representative to be re¬ 
turned to the Assembly. But I would allow them to exerciso their vote for the pur¬ 
pose of choosing the fittest man. 

Q .—You say that by the oxerciso of that vote the result is not going to be 
aflected much, but if you put him up as a candidate, his responsibility is- 
increased 1 —Yes. 

Q .—The point may be put this way: suppose we plaoe no disqualification 
at all. So long as he is a British subject, he can stand as a candidate. It 
is for your body to determine whether such a man should be returned. We plaoe 
no legal restriction on a person who happens to be a British Indian or a 
British subject, merely on the ground that he represents a foreign firm. Sup¬ 
posing we place no legal restriction, in practice it is for you to say that he shall 
not represent tho cotton interests—the East India Cotton Association. I personal¬ 
ly do not think that a man like that would be elected ; and if you do not prescribe 
a legal bar, I do not think it will matter muoh. But if you did choose to prescribe a 
legal restriction, I do not think anybody oould say that it was unfair. 

The Chairman. —The question arises in Burma: they have got a lot of Chinese 
firms. Am I right in assuming that you would not feel that you got satisfactory 
representation if we gave, as we were asked to do yesterday, the seats to the Indian* 
Merchants’ Chamber ? The Indian Merchants’ Chamber representative said yes¬ 
terday that it would be a very fitting body to receive all the seats, and that you 
people could obtain representation through them. What is your view about it ?— 
Did they make that suggestion ? I wish they had consulted our Association. I 
am sorry they made that suggestion without counting their hosts, so to say. 
I think it was very unfortunate for them to make that suggestion. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —It was not fair on their part to 
make a suggestion which they had not put in in their written represent¬ 
ation, We even pointed that out to them ?—Muoh less did they give us an indication 
of it. 
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Q .—As a matter of fact, you would not support that view ?—For neither 
Chamber—neither the Bombay Chamber of Commeroe, nor the Indian JV^rohants’ 
Chamber. I had suggested at the Delimitation Committee in Bombay and in 
the minutes which I sent you that I saw no reason why any of these bodies should 
propose to stand as godfather to the cotton trade. Why should we speak through 
them ? They have got about 40 or 50 cotton firms, at the most, and we 
have 390—393, to be exact. Why should Government expect us to send a 
representative elected by 40 or 50 members, or, say, even 100, of the other 
body 1 It is rather cutting up the privileges of the ootton trade. 

The Chairman. —What about the Federal Assembly ? Have you anything 
to say ?—I do not think wo have aspired so far. Personally, I think that if 
anybody is going to be asked to send representative to the Federal Assembly, it 
should be the Indian Central Cotton Committee. It is an all-India cotton body. 

Q. —Where is their headquarters ?—Bombay. But then it is not run from 
Bombay j it is run by 36 people elected from all over India. The head offioe happens 
to be here because Bombay is the plaoe where they have information and have all 
tho details. It is a statutory body. Government of India have levied a cess on 
cotton through legislation—it brings in 6 lakhs of rupees a year. 

Q. —Yea; lac has been taken up in the same way, because of the suooesaful 
working of the principle in the oase of cotton ?—Yes. We do not aspire for the 
Central Legislature. If, however, cotton trade is to be represented there, it 
should be by the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —In the Federal Assembly, one 
seat has been given to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, and anothor to the 
Bombay and tho Ahmedabad Millownera’ Associations in rotation. The 
Chairman wants to know if you can suggest any method by which this 
rotation can be dropped.—I am afraid I have not given any thought to that question. 
I really could not suggest anything satisfactory offhand. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.—Ate you a member of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association ?—No. 

Q .—Are you a member of tho Ahmedabad Millownera’ Association ? —No. 

The Chairman. —The two cannot be oombined 1—I have not been able to look 
at it from that point of view That is all I oan say. 

Q ,—Have you any affiliated chambers in the cotton trade ?—There is no body 
whioh is affiliated to our Association. All ootton merchants. The subscription 
is Rs. 200. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao .—You are a member of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber. Suppose we put a question whioh ocoure again and again, 
not only in Bombay, but in every province. Now, the Indian Merchants’Chamber 
has a number of bodies affiliated to it. What is the relative importance which you 
would attach to the various affiliated bodies in regard to the franchise ? Is each 
member-body to have the same vote, the same privilege, as an individual member 
of the central body ?—Of course, this has nothing to do with my Board or my 
Association ? 

Q. —No, no. We only take advantage of your presence here to get some kind 
of information on this difficult point. 

Here is the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. There are 300 individual members. 
There are about 30 affiliated bodies. Each affiliated body, in its turn, has about 100 
or 200 members. We understand that, for the purpose of electing a representative 
to one of the legislatures, each individual member and each body member casts one 
vote. We thought there was some kind of inequality in that method—an affiliated 

N 
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body ooraiBting of 100 or 200 members to be able to oast one vote only with an in- 
dividuaraember. Naturally, we thought there was some kind of inequality. We 
want to know whether you can suggest any method by whioh a better system can be 
devised ?—No ; I do not know whether you have, in your examination of the various 
similar interests all over India, come across another body, and then several bodies 
affiliated to it. 

Q -—Yes ; that is our trouble, and we are trying to find a solution for it.—There 
is an association called the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, where 
the members are only commercial bodies, not individuals; That is a clear cut 
division. 

The Chairman. —One body may be an old established one; another may be 
one of mushroom growth. Does each get one vote ?—They do not admit bodies 
of mushroom growth. They insist on their members being of 5 or 10 years’ stand¬ 
ing. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —A recently established firm would 
get the same privileges as an old one ?—Yes ; you cannot differentiate there. Has 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber suggested anything about it ? 

Q -—We asked Sir Hormusji, but we are not satisfied with his solution ; so we 
thought wo might ask you ? —The idea is to equalise the weight of the individual 
vis-a-vis the commercial body so far as their voting strength goos ? 

Q. —That is all. 

The Chairman. —I can give you an instance. Down in Madras, I think I am right 
in saying that there are 22 ehaml>ers and associations of varying importance. You 
have here the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. We can take one chambor and say that 
it is the parent body. Now, there are other bodies affiliated to it. There are, say, 
100 individual members of the parent body. What is to be done about the affiliated 
associations ? Are all the members of the Association to come in ipso facto for the 
purpose of the doctorate, with equal power of voting ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao.— I willgive you one or two alter¬ 
natives. Thero are 25 affiliated bodies. If all the members of the affiliated 
bodies should enjoy equal privileges with the members of the parent body, 
the affiliated bodies may swamp the parent body. That is one extreme view. 
If each body should have only one vote, then important associations may not 
get proper recognition. That is the other extreme view. Between these two 
extremes, we want to find out if you can suggest any method. Some people 
suggested: let some system be devised by whioh each affiliated body is assessed 
and is allowed a particular number of votes. Who is to assess and how ? That 
is the question.—It would be extraordinarily complicated, because a body 
may today command weight and considerable membership, and within a few 
years another body may develop. There will have to be somebody to check this 
from time to time and change the order of importance. 

The Chairman. —Or we should have to put another load on tho Governor's 
back and say that the Governor should have discretion to decide it. I think that is 
not satisfactory. As you know, the Whitley Commission suggested that there 
should be a tribunal to assess the weightage of trade unions. It might be something 
like that—May I ask you if the witnesses who appeared before you on behalf of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber indicated, either orally or in writing, their mind as 
regards this t 

■ The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —I do not think so ; I do not think 
anybody was able to give a satisfactory answer. 

The Chairman. —They were all too much occupied claiming another seat for 
themselves. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —The danger of concentrating 
on one chamber is that it will create a sort of monopoly. The central body 
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may not treat the affiliated bodies generously. The difficuslty arises in this oase 
beoause they are not all well organised ?—1 am afraid I myself want time to 
consider the question. I do not know, but if the Chamber has written to you 
on the subject, perhaps we may discuss it together. I am one of the past presidents 
of it, and am on the committee of the Chamber. 

The Chairman. —We shall be glad to get any suggestions from you ?—It is more 
for them to suggest something feasible and whioh may satisfy you. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venlai tasubba Rao.~~ Take the South Indian Chamber, 
Madras. There are not 20 bodies in Madras whioh may get affiliated ?—It 
is a little different here—I mean those bodies which are members of the Chamber. 
They are bodies dealing with particular trades, whioh are small oompared to the 
bigger trades, but are important enough. Take for instanoe bodies dealing 
with groceries, gum, bangles, matches, and so on—they are comparatively 
small, but important by themselves. When this system was first introduced 
the idea was that the Indian Merchants’ Chamber should be representative 
of all the various small trades which go to make up the trade of Bombay. It has now 
raised this question: is each association equal to an individual member as far as 
voting goost I can understand that giving a considerable amount of trouble to the 
Committee. • I think, however, that it is for the Chamber to put up something 
feasible. 

Q. —Suppose we ask you to consider the matter and send us—a sort of 
memorandum which will be of use not only for this provinoe, but all over India ?— 
I shall bo very glad to givo all my thought to the question. But what I suggest 
further is, if you like, you may authorise me to speak to the President of the 
Chamber and ask him what his committe has to say about it. 

Q .—I do not know the view of the Chairman, but I should aBk you to oonsult 
a number of friends and give us your final view. 

The Chairman. —-We can have the conclusions of the body as well.—As it would 
affect the Chamber also, it would be courtesy to thorn if they also were requested 
to send in their views. I am quite agreeable to oonvey that message. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Rao. —There is another matter. It arose 
in some places. We find that it has become necessary to reoognise two rival cham¬ 
bers of commerce for one seat. That is to say, we are not able to Bay which is 
predominantly superior to the other. In such a case, we find it necessary to give repre¬ 
sentation to both bodies. Supposing rotation is out of the question, what other system 
can you suggest T If we combine the two bodies, it may so happen that one body, 
in order to its membership, may admit all kinds of people. As a safeguard, wo are 
going to suggest: let the members of the two bodies satisfy a particular qualifica¬ 
tion ; they alone will be recognised as voters. For instanoe, those who have a 
certain amount of paid up capital, in the oase of registered companies, and those 
that pay income-tax on a oertain amount, in the case of individuals or firms. The 
difficulty in regard to that system is that the representative character is lost. When 
the two bodies are combined, the representative is not responsible either to the one 
or to the other. Can you give us your views on this point T—'The advantage in 
combining is that it may ultimately lead to the two bodies being fused. That by 
itself is a good step. They will come together, although we may allow for a 
certain amount of local rivalry, and so on. This system will act as an agent 
bringing the two bodies together. In the beginning it may handicap them, but 
after, say, four or five years, they might say : let us put our heads together and act 
together. But I will think this over and let you know. 

The Chairman. —It is rather a difficult question. It does not apply so much to 
Bombay or Calcutta as to other provinces. We had a oase in the U. P., for 
instance. 
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1'ke Hon'bit Mr. Juslice Din Muhammad .—I want to know whether you know 
anything about the Maratha Chamber of Industries, Poona ?—No. There is a 
Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce. It is in Bombay. 

Q. —Marwari Chamber of Commerce ?—Yes : I know of that. 

Q. —It has been represented to us that none of the seven seats has been allotted 
to commerce and industry outside the city of Bombay, and that that would seriously 
affect the interests of commerce. Is it true ?—The allotment made till now has 
not included anybody outside Bombay except the Ahmedabad Millownere’ 
Association. That is correct. 

Q. —Will it seriously affect commerce and industry ?—The interests in Bombay 
are so representative of interests in the Presidency as a whole that, aB soon as you 
take a seat away from Bombay and give it to one place outside it, you only 
minimise the representation and not increase it. Suppose you give one seat to 
Sholapur or Jalgaon or some other place ; you will not increase the representation ; 
you will decrease it. 

The Chairman. —Can you not get into the Indian Merchants’ Chamber organi¬ 
sations which have their headquarters outside the oity 1 —Take the Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commerce. The very name suggests that it relates to Maharashtra, 
Deccan, that is the South. But that Association has f ound it necessary to have 
its headquarters in Bombay and not in Maharashtra. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —How is that Chamber represented 
now ?—They have no representation; but they are affiliated to the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber. 

The Chairman .—And get one vote, the same aB everybody else—the same as 
an individual member or any other affiliated body ?—Yes. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.— Most of these mofussil chambers 
are affiliated to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber ?—Not most; but some. 

The Chairman, —If you would make your suggestions on the points we have 
explained, we should be grateful, because it is a very difficult question.—I will do my 
best. But I am leaving Bombay today for Delhi, and I may not bo ablo to take it 
in hand until the week-end. ^ 

Q. —Some time within ten days ?—I wonder whether I am to infer, now that 
I have not boon called upon to say anything further, that, as far as the Com¬ 
mittee is concerned, our prayer is not in doubt in your mind. 

The Chairman. —Thank you very much. 


Bengal. 

42. Letter dated 2nd August 1935 from the Secretary, Indian Chamber of 

Commerce, Calcutta. 

I beg to refer to the memorandum containing the provisional proposals of tho 
Government of Bengal on the Delimitation of Constituencies in the Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly and the Bengal Legislative Council under the Reformed Constitution. 
The Commitee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce have learnt with great regtet that 
in the provisional proposals made by the Government of Bengal for allocation of 
five Indian Commerce seats in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce has not been given the right of returning even one representative. The 
Committee feel strongly that a very grave injustice has boen done to the Indian 
Chamber in this matter by the Provincial Advisory Committee, as also by the Go¬ 
vernment of Bengal. 

2. The Committee find fromVolume II of the evidence tendered before the 
Provincial Advisory Committee that the chief considerations which have led the 
Provincial Advisory Committee to ignore the claims of the Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce for the purposes of representation on the Bengal Legislative Assembly are (1) 
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that the Indian Chamber of Commerce is an all-India body, ^2) that it consists large¬ 
ly of non-Bengalees and (3) that its opinion on a quostion like the additional import 
duty on salt, has been against representative opinion of Bengal on the subject. 
They therefore desire to make a few observations in respect thereof. 

3. With regard to the first point about this Chamber being an all-India body 
■considering only questions of an all-India character, I am to point out that such an 
impression is entirely erroneous. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, who represented the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, in reply to a question put by Khan Bahadui 
Abdul Mumin, viz., “ As regards the Indian Chamber, arc they more interested in all- 
India commerce than in any particular resources of Bengal ? ” also replied, “No 
both Chambers, viz,, the Indian Chamber of Commerce and our Chamber are doing 
the same kind of work.” It is true that the Indian Chamber has as its members 
several linns and companies which have their head offices outside Bengal, but this is 
inevitable in the nature of some trades like banking, insurance, shipping, etc. These 
firms have all the same a very large stake in the province, e.g., the Central Bank of 
India, Ltd., the Punjab National Bank, Ltd., various insurance companies like 
Oriental, Empire of India, etc. Similarly several Bengalee firms have their branoh 
offices in other parts of the country, e.g., National Insurance Co., or their agents 
e.g., the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd. Owing to the rami¬ 
fications of the trade of several members of the Chamber, it has become possible for 
the Committee to get first-hand information about various matters and to 
consider several questions from the viewpoint of the country as a whole. We might 
point out, however, that the Bengal Government will also bear us out that we have 
discussed all questions pertaining to this province with the same zeal, earnestness 
and sincerity as many other Chambers, because the interests of our members are in¬ 
extricably bound up with the interests of the province in which thoy trade and carry 
on their business. Bor instance, the representations of the Chamber on such ques¬ 
tions aa oeonomic development of Bengal, jute industry, waterways, etc., have 
received wide publicity and been greatly appreciated by the public in Calcutta and 
all over Bengal. The Committee have been informed several times by high officials 
in the Bengal Government that their opinion on various matters affeotingthe com¬ 
mercial community were highly appreciated and found valuable by them, as tho 
Chamber includes in its membership the most active industrial and commercial 
interests of the province and its representations are carefully thought out and cons¬ 
tructive. 

4. With regard to the second point that the Chambers’ membership consists 
largely of non-Bengalees, the Committee would like to point out that within the 
Indian Chamber’s membership which comprises over 200 commercial and industrial 
firms, there are no less than 40 Bengalee firms. Of the other members, several are 
domiciled in Bengal and have a very large stake in the province. In fact, several 
members have made Bengal their home. But the Committee do not wish to enter 
here into the question as to who can be considered as Bengalees and who as non- 
Bengalees, for as stated above there are several Marwari, Gujrati, Parsi and Punjabi 
members who are domiciled in Bengal and for all practical purposes are Bengalees. 
At the time of the examination of representatives of the Muslim Chamber of Com¬ 
merce by the Provincial Advisory Committee, the question was raised in regard to 
the proportion of the membership of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce between 
Bengalee and non-Bengalee Muhammadans. In that connection, Mr. B. N. Gilchrist, 
Member and Secretary of the Provincial Advisory Committee, clarified the situation 
considerably when he stated “ I think that those who are bom in Bengal can be 
said to be Bengalee Muhammadans,” Judged by thiB criterion, the number of 
“ Bengalee ” members in the Chamber would be a very substantial proportion 
of the total membership. The Committee \frould reiterate that they have within 
the Chamber’s membership, a large number of Bengalee firms, engaged in bona fide 
trade and industries, and indeed some of them, besides being members of the 
Committee, have also been elected as office-bearers of the Chamber on several occa¬ 
sions, and are also representing the Chamber on various public bodies. 

In regard to the non-Bengaloo membership of ■ commercial associations, the 
Chamber-would also like.tp point out that tho Muslim Chamber of Coifimerce consists 
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largely of non-Bengalee Muslim members and even then in the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly of Bengal, a seat has been offered to them by the Government of Bengal. 
But the Committee do not wish to pursue this point further. The Committee do 
trust that the Government of Bengal will be pleased to reconsider the question care¬ 
fully and to be good enough to allot one seat to Indian Chamber of Commeroe on 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly, in consideration of their representative character 
and the stake the members have in the province of Bengal. 

6. With regard to the third point that the Chamber’s opinion on a question 
like the additional import duty on salt has been against representative Bengalee 
opinion, I am to point out that although the opinion expressed by them was at 
times different from the views expressed by some other oommeroial bodies, they ex¬ 
pressed their ooncunence, with the proposal of the imposition of additional import 
duty on salt in consideration of the interests of the whole country and at the same 
time emphasised that a portion of the proceeds of the duty should be spent on devel¬ 
opment of the salt industry in Bengal, and have also urged upon the Government 
that they should be prepared to give a subsidy to Bengal salt industry in the initial 
stages. Besides, the Committee would like to point out that last year, 'Mr. S. C. 
Mitra, a representative of Bengal, in the Legislative Assembly, also supported the 
imposition of additional duty on salt in his speech in the Assembly on 28th March 
1934 (vide Assembly Debates, page 2891, Volume III, No. 13, dated the 28th March 
1934), while this year, Pandit Laxmi Kanta Maitra, another representative from 
Bengal in the Assembly, also supported this measure (vide Assembly Debates, Volume 
IV, No. 9, page 3920, dated the 8th April 1935). In this connection it is noteworthy 
that although the question of imposition of additional import duty on salt was left 
open by Sir James Grigg, in his Budget Speech of 1935, members from Bengal support¬ 
ed such imposition out of consideration for the interests of the country as a whole 
and urged that definite sums should be allocated to the province of Bongal for develop¬ 
ing the salt industry. The opinion expressed by the Committee of tho Chamber is 
exactly on these lines and tho attitude taken up by members of the Assembly re¬ 
presenting Bengal goes only to vindicate the position of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce on the question. 

0. I have also to point out that the Lothian Committee supported special re¬ 
presentation for commerce and industry on the ground that “special provision 
should be made for the presence in legislative bodies of businessmen and economic 
experts.” They also made it clear that in making that recommendation their 
“ object is essentially to make expert knowledge available in the legislatures and 
not to give any particular voting strength to individual interests.” It is, therefore, 
dear that in the opinion of the Lothian Committee, any other consideration, e.g. r 
oommunal considerations, should have nothing to do with the allocation of oommer- 
oiai seats. 

7. The Committee also wish to refer to the following remarks made by Mr. S. M. 
Bose, a member of the Provincial Advisory Committee, in his Minute of Dissent:— 

“ The second point I want to raise is the question of allocating a seat to the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce. This Chamber is one combining very 
powerful branches of Indian trade and commerce and is a very in¬ 
fluential body. It is entirely non-oommunal in character as proved 
by the fact that Muslims have been elected President of the body. 
The Indian Chamber has been of great assistance to the Government 
in giving its opinion and suggestions on all important matters affecting 
trade and commerce, and I believe their help is appreciated by the 
Government. It is a Chamber in touch with all-India commercial 
problems, and in conjunction with the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce will represent all aspects of Indian trade and commeroe. In 
my opinion, the Indian Chamber has a much better claim to a seat than 
the Muslim Chamber of Commeroe. The Indian Chamber consists of 
persons with expert knowledge who will be of material assistance to 
the new Legislatures and who fulfil the recommendations of the Indian 
Franchise Committee in paragraph 320 of their report. The Indian 
Chamber is perhaps the only body here representing various firms. 
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engaged in trade and commerce, the activities of whioh extend to 
several provinces. The provinces are interdependent in trade and 
commerce, and so matters have often to be considered from a broad 
interprovinoial point of view. The Indian Chamber has several Muslim 
firms as members, and Muslim trade interests, if they require 
special protection, can be represented through this Chamber.” 

8. I am attaching herewith a memorandum showing the method of working of 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, and a list of trades and industries re¬ 
presented by the members and the views of the Committee on the question of re¬ 
presentation of the Indian Chamber in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, and the 
Chamber’s claim for being given at least one seat therein. I am also to point out 
that no less than 11 bona fide commercial associations, representing different trades 
and industries and having a large stake in this provinoe, are affiliated to this Chamber 
and are working in close co-operation with it. The Committee feel that the neces¬ 
sity of representation of their large interests constitutes another additional and 
cogent reason for allocation of at least one seat to the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 
A list of the affiliated bodies is given below:— 

(1) The Indian Sugar Mills Association. 

(2) Jute Balers’ Association. 

(3) Indian Produce Association. 

(4) East India Jute Association. 

(5) Calcutta Rice Merchants’ Association. 

(0) Caloutta Kirana Association. 

(7) Gunny Trades Association. 

(8) Indian Colliery Owners’ Association. 

(9) Indian Coal Merchants’ Association. 

(10) Indian Tea Merchants’ Association. 

(11) Marwari Rice Mills Association. 

(12) Bengal Jute Dealers’ Association. 

9. The Committee have nothing further to'add to thoir representation as they 
feel that if the Government of Bengal were to reconsider their case dispassionately, 
they would not but be convinced about the necessity of giving representation to the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. The Com¬ 
mittee would also point out that as the Indian Commerce seat for Bengal in the 
Federal Assembly will be filled through an electoral college consisting of, according 
to the present proposals of the Government, only such Indian Commerce constituen¬ 
cies as are entitled to return representatives to the Provincial Lower House in Bengal, 
they would not be entitled even to participate in the elections to the Federal Assem¬ 
bly, if they do not get the right to elect representatives to the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly. 

10. The Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce have tried to assist 
the Government of Bengal throughout the period of their existence by formulating 
their considered opinion on commercial and industrial matters and they have no 
doubt that the various departments of the Government of Bengal fully appreciate 
the views expressed by the Chamber, on various questions referred to them and en¬ 
gaging the attention of the commercial community and the public from time to 
time. It is hardly necessary for the Committee to add that in the past, on practically 
all occasions, the Government of Bengal have acknowledged the status and work 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce and given it due recognition by inviting their 
representatives to serve on various committees and conferences convened by them 
on various occasions. The Committee earnestly hope that the Government of 
Bengal will consider sympathetically their request of allotting one seat to the Indian 
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Chamber of Commerce, in the Bengal Provincial Legislative Assembly under the 
reformed Constitution, revise their provisional proposals in this behalf, and 
be pleased to recognise the importance and statuB of this Chamber in the trade and 
commerce of this province, by allotting one seat to it in the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly, and by giving to it the right of participation in the election of a represen¬ 
tative of Indian Commerce in the Federal Assembly. 

Memorandum, dated the 2nd August 1935, by the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 

Calcutta, 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, does not enjoy the right of re¬ 
presentation in the existing Bengal Legislative Council merely for the reason that 
it was founded a few years later than the introduction of the reforms. Although in 
consideration of its representative character of Indian Trade and Commerce, and the 
assistance it has rendered to the Government by formulating the views of the Indian 
commercial and industrial community on various questions of commercial, indus¬ 
trial and public importance, e.g., Currency, Exchange, Banking, Transport, In¬ 
dustries and Labour, General Finance, Customs, Posts and Telegraphs, Law and 
Legislation, Public Affairs, etc., the Indian Chamber of Commerce should have been 
entitled to send representatives of Indian Commerce, it has been debarred from 
functioning as a constituency for this purpose due to the reason that it came into 
existence in 1925 after the allocation of the existing four seats in the Legislative 
Council amongst public bodies was determined. 

2. Chamber’s representation on several bodies since 1925 .—Since the establish¬ 
ment of this Chamber in 1925, it has beengranted representation on the following 
bodies, on the recommendation of the Government of Bengal and/or the Govern¬ 
ment of India:— 

(1) The Calcutta Port Commissioners. 

(2) The Eastern Bengal Kail way Advisory Committee. 

(3) The East Indian Railway Advisory Committee. 

(4) The Bengal-Nagpur Railway Advisory Committee. 

(6) The Railway Rates Advisory Committee (Commercial Panel) (5 seats). 

itS) Informal Quarterly Meetings between the Presidents oi the various 

Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, and the Agents of the Railways 
in Calcutta. , 

(7) The Board of Control for Apprenticeship Training, Bengal. 

(8) Government Commercial Institute. 

(9) Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry. 

(10) Bengal Board of Referees to hear Income-tax Appeals. 

This Chamber was also invited hv the Government of Bengal to various con¬ 
ferences convened by the Government of Bengal, for considering questions of interest 
to Indian Trade, Commerce and Industries, «.<?., Howrah Improvement Trust, the 
Jute Mills working hours controversy and Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee. A 
representative of the Chamber has also been appointed on the Advisory Pilotage 
Committee of the Bengal Pilot Service. 

The Secretary of this Chamber like the Secretary of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, has been granted exemption since 1934 from serving on the Jury in the 
Criminal Sessions of the Calcutta High Court. 

The Secretary of this Chamber, has also been included by the Governor-General 
in Council in the list of asses tors for ferving on any Marine Court of Enquiry for the 
year 1935 for the Port of Calcutta, under section 254 (8) of the Indian Merchants 
Shipping Aot, 1923. 

3. Representative character of the Chamber. —If the representative character of a 
body is the true criterion for a claim to representation on public bodies, the 
Committee think that the Indian Chamber of Commerce has an undisputed claim for 
representation for allocation of at least one out of the five seats allotted to Indian 
Commerce for representation on the Bengal Legislative Council. The reports of the 
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Indian Chamber of Commerce have been supplied to the Government of Bengal in the 
past and a perusal of these reports will no doubt convince the Government as to 
how the Chamber has discharged its funotions in regard to all matters of interest to 
the publio in general and the industrial and commercial community in particular. 

4. The Executive Committee and its functions. —The Committee of the Chamber 
consists of 21 members who are elected at every annual meeting by the members. 
There is one President, two Vice-Presidents and 18 ordinary members. No person 
can bo elected as President for more than two consecutive years. Ten out of these 
ordinary members are elected as representatives of particular interests, e.g., Finance, 
Insurance, Produce, Jute and Jute Manufactures, Cotton and Cotton Manufactures, 
Coal, Transport, Hardware and Engineering, Drugs and Chemicals, and Rice. The 
provision in the rules for the election of 10 members in this manner ensures the 
representation of various trades and industries in the Committee of the Chamber. 
The Committee of the Chamber appoint annually 13 expert Standing Sub-Com¬ 
mittees to deal with matters falling within their purview. These 13 Standing Sub- 
Committees are appointed for consideration of matters pertaining to the following 
subjects : Finance, Transport, Produce, Insurance, Coal, Piecegoods, and Yarn, 
Cotton Mills, Hardware and Engineering, Rice, Jute, Gunny, Drugs, and Chemicals, 
and Hidos and Skins. 

With a view to ensure careful consideration of several matters of importance 
which require closer and detailed investigation, the Committee appoint Special 
Sub-Committees from time to tjme. 

The Committee meetings are held weekly for transacting the business of the 
Chamber. 

5. Chamber represents the. various communities engaged in Trade and Industries .— 
The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, is thoroughly representative of the 
various communities employed in trade, commerce and industries. It has, as its 
members several Muhammadan firms, Marwari firms, Gujarati firms. ParBce firmB, 
Bengalee firms, Madrasi firms, Punjabi firms, etc. 

6. List of bodies affiliated to the Chamber.—The Chamber has affiliated to itself 
the following 12 bona fide and active Associations dealing with their respective trade 
and industries :— 

(1) Indian Sugar Mills Association. 

(2) Jute Balers’ Association. 

(3) Indian Produce Association, 

(4) East India Jute Association. 

(5) Indian Colliory Owners’ Association. 

(6) Calcutta Rico Merchants’ Association. 

(7) Calcutta Kirana Association. 

(8) ' Bengal Jute Dealers’ Association. 

(9) Gunny Trades Association. 

(10) Indian CoaL Merchants’ Association. 

(11) Indian Tea Merchants' Association. 

(12) Marwari Rice Mills’ Association. 

This will be enough to show the influence exerted and the prestige enjoyed by 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce amongst the members of the Indian commercial 
and industrial community. 

7. List of members classified aecording to various trades and industries.— I beg to 
enclose a list of members (not printed) classified according to the various trades and 
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industries which will show that the Chamber has on its roll of members, Railways, 
leading Indian Banks, Insurance Companies, Cotton Mills and Hosiery Manu¬ 
facturers, Jute Mills, Metal Manufacturers, Hardware Merchants, Accountants 
and Auditors, Produce Merchants, Glass Manufacturers, Match Manufacturers, 
Tobacco Manufacturers, Leather and Belting Manufacturers, Hides and Skins Mer¬ 
chants, Salt Manufacturers and Traders, Soap Manufacturers Coal Mining interests. 
Jute and Gunny Agencies, Kirana Merchants, Jewellers and Diamond Merchants, 
Printing Presses, Sugar Mills, Paint and Varnish Works, Mills Stores Suppliers, Im¬ 
port and Export Merchants, etc. A perusal of the list will give a good idea of the 
various important trades and industries represented by the Chamber, and also the 
firms which represent them. 

I also beg to enclose herewith a list of members (not printed) of the Chamber 
with their addresses. Messrs. G. D. Birla, D. P. Khaitan and A. L. Ojha, 
ex-Presidents of the Chamber, were nominated by the Government of India on tho 
recommendation of the organisations representing Indian employers as representa¬ 
tives of Indian employers at the International Labour Conferences at Geneva. 

Sevoral office-bearers of this Chamber have also served on several committees 
and commissions appointed by the Government, e.g., Mr. G. D. Birla, an ex-President 
of the Chamber on the Royal Commission on Labour, and Mr. S. K. Bhatter, an ex- 
President of the Chamber, as an Assistant Commissioner on the Royal Commission 
on Labour, Mr. D. P. Khaitan, an ex-President of the Chamber, on tho Central Bank¬ 
ing Enquiry Committee, and on the Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee, Mr. G. D. 
Birla, an ex-President of the Chamber, also attended the Round Table Conference 
held in 1931 in London. 

8. Tribunal of Arbitration ,—In the year 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration was 
established by the Chamber for the determination, settlement and adjustment of 
disputes, and differences between parties who refer to it matters in dispute for arbi¬ 
tration. With a view to cover the varying nature of disputes arising in different 
trades and in order that the work may be placed in the hands of gentlemen selected 
for their export knowlodge of the branch of trade and industry with which the dis¬ 
pute is concerned, separate panels have been appointed for eaoh of the following 
trades on the Tribunal of Arbitration, viz., (1) Jute, (2) Gunny, (3) Piecegoods, and 
yarn, (4) Iron and Steel, (5) Coal and Mineral and (6) General. The arbitrations are 
conducted at a minimum charge for the facility of the commercial community, no 
distinction being made in the charges in respect of arbitrations between the Chamber 
members, or a member and non-member. The Tribunal of Arbitration of the Cham¬ 
ber has disposed of a large number of cases since its establishment and its awards 
are enforced by the High Court. 

A aopy of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Chamber is also 
appended (not printed). 


43. Letter dated 5th August 1935, from the Secretary, Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
to refer to the Memorandum containing the proposals of the Government of Bengal 
on the delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal Legislative Assembly and the 
Bengal Legislative Council under the reformed constitution and copies of Volumes 
I and II of the Report of the Provincial Advisory Committee on the delimitation 
of constituencies, and to submit the following observations of the Committee in 
connection with the proposals of the Government regarding the allocation of Indian 
Commerce seats, 

2. In paragraph 20 of the Memorandum, it iB stated that with regard to the five 
Indian Commerce seats, aa provided for in the White Paper which constituted tho 
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basis of the Government of India Bill, the Government of Bengal propose the follow¬ 
ing constituencies for the Bengal Legislative Assembly (Lower House ) :— 


Seats. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce .. .. .. 2 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabha ,. .. .. .. 1 

The Marwari Association .. .. .. .... 1 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce .. .. .. .. 1 


The Committee of the Chamber note that in proposing these constituencies the 
Government of Bengal have practically adopted the recommendation of the Pro¬ 
vincial Advisory Committee, the only exception being made in respect of the Beat 
proposed to be allotted to the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. The Provincial Advisory 
Committee recommended this seat to be assigned to the Bengal Mahajan Sabha 
and the Indian Mining Federation in alternate oouncils, while the Government now 
propose the same to be ear-marked exclusively for the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 
Making allowance for this exception of rather minor significance, the constituencies 
proposed by the Government of Bengal are virtually the same as those recommend¬ 
ed by the Provincial Advisory Committee, with identioal number of seats allotted 
to each of them. The decision of the Government adhering almost entirely to the 
recommendations of the Provincial Advisory Committee has been the cause of a 
great disappointment to the Committee of this Chamber. The Committee of the 
Chamber have noted with regret that in making their recommendations the Provin¬ 
cial Advisory Committee have not given sufficient weight to the many important 
considerations contained in the memorandum submitted by this Chamber to that 
Committee. For the same reason the Committee of this Chamber oannot acquiesce 
in the decision arrived at by the Government and in this connection they should like 
to stress that the allocation proposed in the Memorandum in regard to the seats 
reserved for Indian Commerce in the now provincial legislature will militate against 
the best interests of the indigenous commercial elements in the province. 

3. The Committee do not think it necessary, while the memorandum submitted 
by this Chambor is available to the Government,’to reiterate the many considera¬ 
tions contained therein in detail. They should however, like to draw particular 
attention of the Government to certain fundamental considerations on which the 
entire question of commercial franchise in this i rovince should be based. The fore¬ 
most among these which was most emphatically urged by this Chamber in its memo¬ 
randum is that the Indian Commercial seats should be reserved exclusively to Indian 
commercial interest indigenous to the province, which, however, does not 
connote a disregard for non-indigenous commercal interests. This, the Committee 
consider, should be accepted as the very basic condition of the allocation of com¬ 
mercial seats. The Committee regret that this most important principle has been 
breached by allotting seats to some bodies, whose membership is predominantly 
non-indigenous to the province. It gives ground for the apprehension that the 
indigenous commercial interests of Bengal will have continually to cope with for¬ 
midable interests which are not of this province. The Committee have in this 
connection in mind the Muslim Chamber of Commeroe that has been allotted one 
of the five Indian Commercial seats. The Muslim Chamber consists for the most 
part of non-Bengal Mahomedans ; it has been in existence for barely a year and 
during that time it could hardly have been said to have established itself as a body 
of commercial opinion carrying the weight and authority entitling it to the alloca¬ 
tion of one Beat. It would not be unreasonable to entertain similar apprehensions 
about the Marwari Association. It was an anomaly that this Association should have 
been given separate representation even under the existing system. In this respect, 
therefore, the allocation of seats proposed by the Government violates the principle 
of indigenous representation, which the Committee re-affirm to be one of supremo 
importance. 

4. A second feature to which the Committee have strong objection is the 
communal complexion given to the allocation of the seats in question. Commercial 
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interests are fundamentally common to all communities in the province and there¬ 
fore the commercial seats per ae do not lend themselves to division on a communal 
basis. So far as communal representation is concerned this is provided for under 
the Communal Award and the Committee of the Chamber regard the five Indian 
commercial seats as outside its scope and dissociated from the communal question 
entirely. Yet in allotting one seat to the Mahomedan Chamber of Commerce and 
one seat to the Marwari Association the Government decision is calculated to create 
an unwholesome precedent which is not to be found in any other province where 
similar conditions exist. The principle is unwholesome because it takes offioial 
oognisanoe of and encourages communalism in the commercial sphere, a sphere in 
which communalism need not enter and in which every effort ought to be made to 
discourage it. 

5. Again, it is a matter of extreme regret that Government should have ac¬ 
cepted the suggestion of the Advisory Committee in deciding upon a sectional allo¬ 
cation of the commercial seats. Together with the communal division introduced, 
this decision amounts to a severe disintegration of the Indian commercial vote, 
which not only weakens the position of the Indian commercial interests represented 
in the legislature but also threatens to retard the development of Indian commerce 
and industry in the province. In this connection, the Committee have in mind 
the seat allotted to the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, which admittedly is a sectional 
commercial organization restricted in scope, to the exclusion of other such organi¬ 
zations with similar claims, t.q., the Chittagong Merchants’ Association and some 
Associations affiliated to the Chamber, which have even a stronger case for Represen¬ 
tation than the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, as playing a more important' role in the 
commercial life of Bengal than the latter. 

6. Briefly, the main contentions of this Chamber, are— 

(A) that representation should be given exclusively to institutions com¬ 
prising members of indigenous commercial interests, 

(B) that the Indian commercial seats should not be Bplit up on a sectional 
basis, but allocated e.n bloc through a suitable organization compre¬ 
hending all sections and classes of Indian commerce and industry indi¬ 
genous to Bengal, and 

(0) that allocation should not, be made on a communal basis. 

The Committee should like to point out that these considerations were most 
emphatically urged by them upon the Advisory Committee, with elaborate and 
adequate explanation of the nature of certain defects which any scheme of alloca¬ 
tion in contravention of these principles should entail. They cannot, therefore, 
too much regret that the Government have not appraised the seriousness of the 
defects in making their decision on this question and have on the contrary provided 
the fullest scope for both communal and sectional representation of commercial 
interests. 

7. In inviting the attention of the Government of Bengal again to these potent 
drawbacks in the allocation proposed by them, the Committee of the Chamber 
would like to stress that on no account should the Government allow the new legis¬ 
lative structure of this province to be saddled with features having potentialities 
lor future conflict to the prejudice of commercial interests indigenous to the province. 
At the same time the Committee would like to impress upon the Government, as they 
sought to do upon the Advisory Committee, that the problem in this regard which 
arises inevitably from the extremely limited number of seats provided for Indian 
Commerce, can be satisfactorily solved only through a scheme of allotting the 
Indian Commercial seats en bloc to a single, large and all-comprehending indigenous 
commercial organization embracing all the important sections and communities of the 
indigenous trades and industries of the province, with every scope provided for new 
comers to join it. The merits of such a scheme have been fully explained by the 
Committee in the memoranda submitted by them to the Advisory Committee as 
being conducive to the enhancement of the prestige and influence of the compre¬ 
hensive organization and consequently of the value of the'expert assistance which 
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the special representation of Indian Commeroe is expected to secure to the legisla¬ 
tures. While emphasising the distinctive merits of such concentrated representation, 
the Committee of the Chamber also stressed the feasibility of giving immediate 
effect to such a scheme by pointing out that the purpose would be effectively served 
if all the 5 Indian Commerce seats were allocated to the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce, membership of which is open to any businessman or institution having 
thoir chief centre of business in Bengal, irrespective of their communal complexion. 
With its numerous affiliations this Chamber might well claim to function as a com¬ 
prehensive and representative organisation of the type suggested. The Com¬ 
mittee feel that they need make no apology for drawing particular attention to the 
number and character of the various sectional commercial organizations affiliated 
with the Chamber comprising such trades and industries of importance as Jute, 
Tea, Coal, Shellac and the small industries of tho provineo, and also to the fact that 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce represents a comprehensive organiza¬ 
tion not only of the businessmen of this province but also of numerous districts of 
Assam. And in this connection the Committee would emphatically assort that 
none of the commercial bodies to whom the Provincial Advisory Committee and thp 
Government have recommended separate allocation of seats can claim to stand for 
any particular commercial interests not already represented through the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce. 

8. A perusal of Volume IT of the Report of the Provincial Advisory Committee 
leads the Committee of the Chamber to believe that the recommendations of the 
said Committee aro formulated not only against tho large volume of evidence sup¬ 
porting the claim of this Chamber but also on a glaring under-estimation of tho re¬ 
presentative character of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. To no mean 
oxtont the recommendations of the Advisory Committee have been influenced by 
an extremely conservative attitude towards tho question. They have for all prac¬ 
tical purposes supported the status qvo as inaugurated by the Montagu-Cholmsford 
Reforms, the only new feature being that the fifth seat has now beon allocated to the 
newly formed Muslim Chambor of Commeroe. The Committee regret that the 
Provincial Advisory Committee and the Government should have failed to make 
a bolder approach to the problem. In the opinion of tho Committee, it is of supreme 
importance in the present junoturo to exercise the greatest care in determining 
the principles on which the allocation of the seats should be made. On no account 
should their judgmont have been so much influenced by the consideration of rights 
and privileges hitherto allowed. Even while the Committee admit that any par¬ 
ticular body to which franchise has been granted in the past may with some force 
press a claim for special consideration, they should at the same time like to point out 
that such claims cannot outweigh the dangers involved in a disintegration of the 
oommerciai vote which must need be rotarded at any cost and at this very mo¬ 
ment in the economic interest of the province as a whole. The Committco of the 
Chamber are of opinion that the whole question should be considered afresh in the 
light of changed circumstances since the inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms. The Committee feel that any concession now granted on the principle 
of loast resistance with a view to avoid temporary difficulties would in viow of altered 
conditions not only be inadvisable, but may also prejudicially affect the larger 
interests of the province. 


9. Taking this view of the problem the Committee venture to hope that tho 
Government of Bengal will be persuaded to revise their decision in regard to the 
allocation of commercial seats. And in this connection the Committee would take 
the opportunity of pointing out that any revision made by the Government at this 
stage would bo quite in fitness of things and in due recognition of the traditions 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerco as being the most important com¬ 
prehensive organization of the indigenous commercial interests of the province. 
Even more than seventeen years ago the activities of this Chamber gained the most 
appreciative recognition from the Government of Bongal who were then pleased 
to reoord their opinion about this ohamber in the memorandum submitted to the 
Southborough Committee in the following words : “ The Bengal National Chamber 
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of Commerce is undoubtedly the foremost Indian commercial body in the presidency. 
The list of its members inoludes all the more important Indian businessmen, as they 
have interests throughout Bengal”. While recalling with gratitude these apprecia¬ 
tive remarks of the Government of Bengal, the Committee now feel particularly 
gratified to invite the attention of the Government to the fact that the activities 
of the Chamber during subsequent years have considerably enhanced the represen¬ 
tative character of the Chamber ; a faot to which the remarkable increase in the 
number of seotional or minor commercial bodies affiliated with the Chamber beans 
ample testimony. The pre-eminence and representative character of Bengal Na¬ 
tional Chamber of Commerce have gained recognition even very recently at the 
hands of the Lothian Committee who recommended that out of 4 seats to be al¬ 
lotted to Indian Commerce in the Lower House of the Federal Legislature one should 
be specifically reserved in favour of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
{■vide, page 169 of the Report). In the ciroumstances, the Committee do not think 
that in revising their deoision and in allotting all the Indian commercial seatB in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly en bloc to the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
the Government would be making any extraordinary or undesirable commitment. 
The Committee hope, that in view of the serious consequences involved in any alter¬ 
native scheme of allocating the seats to communal or sectional organization as here¬ 
inbefore stated, the Government of Bengal will not be found wanting in the further¬ 
ance of the true oommorcial interests indigenous to the province by the adoption 
of a bold schome as recommended by this Chamber, and thereby give a timely lead 
in finding a satisfactory solution of'this intricate problem, which the Committee 
understand, awaits further investigation by the Delimitation Commission appointed 
by Parliament. 


44. Letter dated 5th August 1035 from the Secretary, Muslim Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta. 

I am directed to forward to you the enclosed note embodying the viewB of my 
Committee on the subject of delimitation of constituencies for Bengal Legislative 
Assembly (Lower House) and request you to place the same before the Committee 
for Delimitation of Constituencies announoed by the Government. The represen¬ 
tation contains (a) the olaim of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce for 2 seats 
in Bengal Legislative Assombly (Lower House), and (6) also the views of my Com¬ 
mittee on the report and the evidence before the Provincial Advisory Committee 
on the Delimitation of Constituencies, 1933-34 (Bengal). 

I may again emphasiso that ray Committee feels strongly on the subject of 
allocation of one seat to this Chamber in the Bengal Legislative Assembly and is 
much aggrieved at the injustice done to them. 

Note by the Muslim Chamber of Commerce on the Memorandum containing the proposals 
of the Government of Bengal on the delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly and the Report of the Provincial Advisory Committee on the 
Delimitation of Constituencies, 1933-34. 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce regrets to have to state that it has been 
forced, on reading the Memorandum containing the proposals of the Government 
of Bengal on the Delimitation of Constituencies for the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
and tho Bengal Legislative Council under the Reformed Constitution, to the con¬ 
clusion that a grave injustice has been done by the Government of Bongal in allo¬ 
cating only one seat to this Chamber in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. It is 
further of the opinion that the whole question of the delimitation of constituencies, 
so far as the Commerce and Industry seats are concerned, has been dealt with in a 
manner that does not inspire oonfidenoe but, on the contrary, gives rise to doubts 
and misgivings. The recommendations of the Committee, on whioh the present 
Memorandum is based seem to be in the nature of compromises. No reasons have 
been assigned for the allocations they have made and the “ unanimous decision ” 
appears to be a makeshift, neither equitable nor judicious and not in keeping with 
the mass of evidenoe led before the Committee. The Chamber, despite a careful 
study of the Memorandum, finds it difficult to disqern the principle on the basis of 
whioh the Government has divided the 19 seats allocated to commerce and industry. 
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Different and various standards have been used and no regard has been paid to the 
merits and demerits of any particular caBe and the Chamber is afraid that if the 
mistakes now committed are not rectified the whole objeot of the coming consti¬ 
tutional ohanges and the opportunities likely to open out for those who have been 
silent till now or been debarred from representation, will be nullified. 

In paragraph 19 of the Memorandum it is said “ of the 19 Commerce and In¬ 
dustry seats, it is anticipated that 14 will be assigned to European interests and 5 
to Indian interests. With regard to the European seats, in agreement with the 
representative European commercial bodies and the Provincial Advisory Committee, 
Government propose the following constituencies :— 


Seats. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce .. .. .. .. 7 

The Calcutta Trades Association .. .. .. .. 2 

The Indian Jute Mills Association .. .. .. .. 2 

The Indian Tea Association .. .. .. .. 2 

The Indian Mining Association .. .. .. .. 1 


Total .. 14 ” 


and in paragraph 20 it is further said “ With regard to the five Indian Commerce 


seats, the following constituencies are proposed :— 

Seats. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Corameroe .. .. .. 2 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabha .. .. .. .. 1 

The Marwari Association .. .. .. .. .. 1 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce .. .. .. .. 1 


Total .. 6 ” 


The silenoe of the Delimitation Committee with the subject matter of paragraph 
19 appears to be unintelligible while the giving away of 7 seats to the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce and a further 7 seats to its affiliated bodies whose interests the Chamber 
can safeguard “ in agreement with the representative European Commercial bodies 
and the Provincial Advisory Committee ” does not appear to the Chamber to be 
just or reasonable. If volume of business or vested interests can be considered 
as a justification for this allotment, it is submitted that the same principle be applied 
to other interests and commercial bodies in an equal degree. 

The allocation of the 5 seats to the Indian section of the proposed constituency 
has also been made in an arbitrary manner without attention to the observation 
of the Indian Franchise Committee whioh laid down that “ the object of special 
representation of commerce is essential to make expert knowledge available to the 
legislatures and not to give any particular voting strength to individual interests ”, 
The Mnalim Chamber of Commerce is anxious that the above observation be given 
effeot to when final decisions are taken on the subjeot. 

This Chamber regrets to note that the facts aud figures submitted to the Com¬ 
mittee have not received the consideration they deserve and, therefore, a reiteration 
of the salient features of its case for better representation has become imperative. 
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The Muslim Chamber of Commeroe occupies a unique and definite position 
on the commercial community. There is practically not a single item in the export 
and import trade of the provinoe, in which the members of this Chamber are not 
interested. They hold the first position in the export of the principle commodities 
of Bengal, such as, raw and manufactured jute, rice, lao, shellac, tea, hides and 
skins, eto,, among Indian merchants while they are no less conspicuous in the import 
of salt, sugar, white oils, vegetable product, hosiery, glassware, fancy goods, fruit, 
eto., eto. They are interested in tanning extensively and as industrialists manufac* 
ture jute fabrios, matches, shoes, soap, sugar, buttons and cigarettes and a variety 
of other goods. The following figures of exports for the year 1934, collected from 
“ The detailed List of Manifest of Vessels cleared at the Calcutta Customs House 
for foreign ports ” establish the above statements conclusively :— 


Export«. 


Commodities. 

Total 
shipments 
of Muslim 
Merchants, 

Total 
shipments 
of other 
Indian 
Merchants. 

| Percentage 
of the 
Muslim 
Merchants 
of total 
Shipment 
of the 
Indian 
Merchants. 

Shellac and lac, seeds, etc. (Cases) .. 

142,189 

100,492 

Over 58$ per 
cent. 

Jute cloths (yards) .. 

289,071,946 

137,620,643 

Over 66 per 
cent. 

Jute bags (pieces) 

101,288,265 

40,634,950 

Over 71 $ per 
cent. 

Cow and buffalo hides (pieces) 

1,172,033 

Nil 

100 per cent. 

SkinB (calf and goats including kid) . . 

3,369,197 

31,700 

99 per cent. 

Reptile skins .. .. . ^ 

1,260,436 

128,673 

Over 87f per 
cent. 

Rice (tons) 

53,186 

21,651 

71 per cent. 

*Tea(lbs.) 

4,678,168 

18,449,246 

Over 21J per 
cent. 


Imports. 

Per 

cent. 


Salt 

Sugar 

Vegetable produot 
White Oils 
Hosiery .. 

Fruits 


33 of the total Imports. 


60 

Ditto. 

90 

Ditto. 

90 

Ditto. 

60 

Ditto. 

96 

Ditto. 


Chemicals and Drugs 

Glassware, woollen cloth, and fancy 
goods. 


46 


D ; tto. 


*Tho figures for tea are for the season May 1934 to April 1936 but they should 
also include exports by land. In that case the percentage would go up to 36 per oent. 
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Members of this Chamber oontrol about 75 per cent, of the coastal trade of 
Bengal and India, in which connection commitments for freight to the extent of over 
1,600,000 tons are made by them annually with the shipping companies, principally 
British, operating in Bengal. 

In view of the foregoing, the Muslim Chamber of Commerce desires to empha¬ 
sise the faot that the allocation of seats as suggested by the Government of Bengal 
gives inadequate representation to Muslim commercial interests in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. The claim of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce for proper 
representation is based on the well-known constitutional principle of adequate 
representation, in consonance with their importance, of all sections and interests, 
in the administration and governance of the country. Having regard to the domi¬ 
nating position the Mussalmans occupy in the population of the province and in it* 
agricultural, industrial and commercial activities which pervade its entire eoonomio 
life, if there is any commercial organisation that can be called “ National ”, it i» 
submitted that the Muslim Chamber of Commerce alone deserves that name and 
consequently its claim to representation in proportion to its importance is emi¬ 
nently reasonable and fully justified. 

The Report of the Provincial Advisory Committee on the Delimitation of the 
Constituencies and the evidenoe adduced before it disclose tho fact that the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerco has come in for considerable criticism which is mainly based 
on the following presumptions :— 

(1) That it is non-Bengali in character. 

(2) That it is a communal organization brought into being with the main 

objeot of securing seats in the legislature and, therefore, not a bona fide 

Chamber of Commerco. 

(3) That it is not sufficiently well-established and is not a representative 

institution. 

It is difficult to aocopt these objections against the Muslim Chamber of Com¬ 
merco either as sound or oonvinoing. There is not a single Chamber of Commeroe 
in Bengal which can claim to be 'wholly Bengali in its character and constitution. 
The Bengal Chambor of Commeroe has refused to allow itself to be bracketed with 
the other Indian organisations for the purposes of the Commerce and Industry 
Constituency. Tho Franchise Committoe Report says, “ We have considered tho 
possibility of amalgamating tho representation of European and Indian commerce 
in joint electorates, but we are assured that this step would not meet with the ap- 
proval of the European commercial bodies ”. The Provincial Delimitation Com¬ 
mittee endorsed the above view of the Franchise Committee without comment and 
it is mainly on this account that the Commeroe and Industry Constituency has boen 
divided into two groups. The Bengal National Chamber, the most uncompromising 
opponent of tho interests of the other Indian Chambers, has made an invidious 
exception in the case of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, setting aside considera¬ 
tions of provincial patriotism and predominant national interests altho igh it is well- 
known that non-British members of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce cannot 
become members of its governing body, nor can they represent the Chamber on 
any public body. It is interesting to note that the same Chamber adopts a different 
attitude towards the Marwari Association, another organisation of a non-Bengali 
trading community. If this attitude is allowed with regard to the European group 
in Bengal and the Marwaris, there is no reason why the same spirit of accom¬ 
modation should not be shown towards the Muslims who occupy the foremost 
position in the Indian commercial community. 

Bengal is predominantly a Muslim province. The peasantry and labour, who 
form the chief factor of production in the economio life of the provinoe and the basis 
of all trade and commerce are overwhelmingly Muslim. Muslim merchants, by 
virtue of their affinity with the population as well as the large amount of trade which 
they handle and control, are thus the natural leaders and representatives of the trade 
and commerce of Bengal. The non-Bengali members of the Muslim Chamber of 
Commeroe, if a distinction of Bengali and non-Bengali can at all be possible among 
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the Muss aim an«, are domiciled in the province even if some of them hail from other 
parts of India. They have their business, their property and their families in Bengal 
where they have lived for generations. Some of them are tied down to the soil 
through marriage and family relationship but the supreme interest of all for them 
is the trade and commeroe to which they belong. There are no distinctions of 
language, domicile, race and religion where trade and commerce are concerned. 
A businessman from Kathiawar who has been engaged in trade operations in Bengal, 
has sunk his capital in the province and is handling men, material and finance here 
in Bengal, is not in any way different from a Bengali who is engaged in similar 
operations in his own province. The differences, if any, are not racial, they are 
m ainl y economic and that is why there are so many groups in the constituency whioh 
goes under the one name of commerce and industry. The objection against the 
non-Bengali character of the Chamber is only an ingenious devioe of putting 
obstacles in the way of the legitimate interests of the Muslim Chamber because the 
Muslim commercial community has so far been disorganised or not able to look 
after its own interests in the face of keen oconomio competition. 

It has also been suggested that the Muslim Chamber of Commerce has come 
into existence with the sole object to secure additional seats for the Mussalmans in 
the Legislatures and that it is not a bona fide institution to promote the commercial 
interests of the community. Nothing could be a greater misrepresentation of a 
simple fact. The Chamber has come into existence, undoubtedly, only few years 
ago but it is well-known that attempts were made to form such an institution more 
than once and long before the question of reforms and the new constitution were 
before the public mind. Since its inauguration the Chamber has shown a clean 
record of progressive ideas. It has always been actuated by a spirit of co-operation 
with other bodies and it has applied itself closely to questions of trade and commerce 
with a view to safeguard and promote the interests of trade in the province, in 
which Muslims hold a predominant position among the Indian community and where 
their interests had till its establishment suffered greatly through neglect and lack of 
sympathy on the part of others. 

Great stress has been laid in the lengthy memorandum as well as the oral evi- 
-dence of the Bengal National Chamber of Commeroe on the point that all interests 
-of trade and commerce in Bengal should be represented by and through the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commeroe alone. The position is prima facie, untenable for 
the reason that a large amount of the trade and commerce of the province is con¬ 
trolled by Europeans who do not agree with such a proposition. Again, the exist¬ 
ence of the Mahajan Sabha, the Marwari Association, the Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, the Indian Mining Federation, the Indian Merchants’ Association and soveral 
other organisations, is a negation of the claim and a proof that it is as inconceivable • 
in theory as it is impossible in practioe. Further, as its membership is not restricted 
to commercial classes exclusively there is a considerable element which is not con¬ 
nected directly with any trade or commerce and, therefore, the character of the 
Chamber is a mixed one. It might even bo questioned whether its interests are 
mainly commercial. There are, besides, important sections of commercial olasses 
in the province who have no desire to work through the Bengal National Chamber, 
nor has the Chamber, by its activities, inspired any oonftdenoe or offered sufficient 
inducement to other commercial bodies to be associated with it. The establishment 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce some years ago, and the important position it 
has now reached, is an instance in point of the dissatisfaction felt by those who tried 
to realise their aspirations through the Bengal National Chamber. 

If the principles of representation laid down by the Bengal National Chamber 
are accepted as they are, in a sense, aooepted by the Provincial Delimitation Com¬ 
mittee then it is doubtful whether the Marwari Association should at all find a place 
m the Legislative Assembly of Bengal. It has no locus standi. Its activities are 
not purely oommeroial and its oharaoter and composition are essentially non-Bengali. 

“ Q .—I put it to you that the Marwari Association, apart from the membership 
d its firms, is a body which is solely engaged in piecegoods and import trade ! 

A .—The Marwari Association has got some wealthy members; they are all in-, 
terested in ootnmerce : hut it is a social body. They do not take active interest 
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in trade as the Indian Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce do.” (Page 7). 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabha is not interested in export or import trade at 
all. It has nothing to do with the coastal trade either. The chief activities of the 
Sabha consist in money-lending. It is doubtful if they should enter the legislature 
through the constituency of Commerce and Industry. Their position is analogous 
to the mahajan class all over India and the vague expression “ rural trade , to 
whioh they lay claim, is an appanage of money-lending and has no connection 
with real oommerce. Mahajans are returned to the legislatures by general rural 
constituencies and this could as well be done in Bengal. 

To recapitulate, the Muslim Chamber of Commerce is of the opinion that in 
the distribution of seats consideration should first be given to the commercial im¬ 
portance of the organisations called upon to send representatives. Volume of trade 
and commeroe controlled by them, their experience and knowledge of special branohes 
of oommerce and the influence they can wield in the improvement and expansion 
of the economic life of the province should not be ignored. Production of raw 
material, and Bengal is mainly agricultural, is of the greatest importance to the 
oommerce and industry of the provinoe. Export and import and coastal trade are 
the sources on which the prosperity of the masses of the country depend. 

Regard being had to these considerations the Muslim Chamber, which is so 
closely and intimately connected with every aspect of the life of the provinoe, claims 
better representation than what it has been given. 

One more seat for the Chamber must be found and it be granted a ohanoe to 
play its proper legitimate and natural role in the province. 


Bengal. 

45. Evidence of Messrs. D. P. Shaitan, A. L. Ojha and M. P. Gandhi, 
representing the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calontta. 

Calcutta, dated the 16th November 1935. 

The Chairman .—Have you anything to add to your written answer T— 
{Mr, Khaitan) Sir, we would like to add just a few matters. On reading the 
evidenoo that was given before the provincial Committee we find that through ignor¬ 
ance great stress was laid on their pointing out that the membership of the Indian 
Chamber of Commeroe was greatly in respect of persons and firms which had their 
business outside Bengal. Such a representation could only have been made through 
absolute ignorance. If I may be permitted, I may submit that out of the 238 
members of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 38 are Bengalees, 21 are Muhamma¬ 
dans-—both Bengali Muhammadans and those ooming from other provinces, 
67 Gujaraties, 101 Marwaris from all over India. These are domiciled in Bengal 
although they originally came from Rajputana. They are all in Bengal although 
they oome from Rajputana. As regards the number of firms that have got their 
head offices, I may state that 8 are Parsis : 8 are Punjabis and 6 are Madrasis, thus 
giving a total of 238 : out of this total number only 18 have thoir head offices 
outside Bengal. Of these 18, 11 are insurance companies, e.g. the Oriental 
Government Security Life Insurance Company, Empire Life Insurance Company, 
the New India Insurance Company, and the Luxmi Insurance Company who do 
a large amount of business in Bengal. 

Q .—Are the Railway Companies your members ?—Yes: Those railways 
whioh have their head offices in Bengal are our members. 

Q. —What about the Bengal and North Western Railway 1 —They are not our 
members. The East Indian Railway, the Eastern Bengal Railway and the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway are our members; and in fact the Indian Chamber is the only 
Indian mercantile body throughout India of whioh these Railways are members. 

o 2 
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Q. —What do you mean when you say that the Indian Chamber is the only 
body whioh have railways as their members ?—These railways are members of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, but that is a European body. What I mean is that 
the Indian Chamber is the only Indian mercantile body throughout India of which 
these railways are members. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —What have you to say 
as to the oriticism that most of the members of your Chamber are 
non-Bengalis ? Do you acoopt it ?—I am just coming to that point. I 
have already stated that out of these 18, 11 are insurance companies. 
Three are banks, namely, tlie Bengal Bank of India, the Central Bank 
and the Punjab National Bank, which have very large operations in Bengal 
and the Soindhia Steamship Company which have large operations in Bengal. 
Their steamers ply from Calcutta to Rangoon, Karachi and Bombay : and this 
company is one of the 18. Two are steel companies ; one is the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company who sell a large amount of their produots in Bengal. Although' 
this company have their head office nominally in Bombay hut they do their 
selling operations in Calcutta. Their Sales Manager has his office in Calcutta. 
The managing director, Mr. Dalai, has his head office in Calcutta. The other 
company is the Iron and Nail Products Company whioh is not a subsdiary 
oompany but an independent one. They got assistance from the Tatas in the 
shape of raw materials. This completes the number of 17 and the remaining 
one is the Norottum Company Limited which is a oompany like other companies. 

Q .—Do you mean to say that the 18 you have mentioned have their head 
offioes only outside Bengal ?—Yes, the remaining 220 have their head offices in 
Bengal. I am trying to show that the statement which was made before the 
Provincial Committee was made through absolute ignorance. 

The Chairman. —What statement are you referring to ?—I am referring to 
page 4, Volume II. There is that impression from the questions put to Mr. Ojha. 

Q. —I suggest that your Chamber is largely represented in Calcutta by 
branches of Bombay firms which operate to a great extent in Bengal 1 —That is an 
absolute mistake and that is the reason why I am placing these facts before you. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.—In your previous statement you said' 
that 25 firms had their head offices outside Bengal; now you are saying that only 
18 offices are located outside Bengal ?—The answer had to be given on the spot on 
the previous occasion. Now we are giving the answer after obtaining definite 
information. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Do you say that on the- 
previous oooasion you were not prepared and that the present answer is 
aoourate.—( Mr. Ojha) We are now prepared with facts and figures. 

The Chairman. —You have 101 Marwaris on your Chamber: how many of 
them belong to the Marwari Association ?— (Mr. Khailan) There are some who are- 
oommon to the Indian Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari Association. I do 
not think they would be more than—it is only a guess work—about 30. In this 
connection I may point out that so far as trade questions are concerned, they 
are dealt with by the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —What does the Marwari 
Association then deal with f—The Marwari Association deals principally with 
social matters. Its members are all merchants—you will hardly find any Marwari 
who is not a merchant—and the Association deals principally with social matters 
like the Sarda Act. The trade portion is dealt with by the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce. I may point out that all the different Trade Associations dealing 
with bona fide trade are all affiliated to the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.— Have you a list of all these 
bodies I—Yes, Sir. The Indian Sugar Mills’ Association; the Jute Balers’" 
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Association ; the Indian Produce Association; the East India Jute Association; 
the Indian Colliery Owners Association ; the Calcutta Rice Merchants’ Association ; 
the Calcutta Kirana Association ; the Bengal Jute Dealers’ Association ; the Gunny 
Trades Association ; the Indian Tea Merchants’ Association and the Marwari Rice 
Mills Association. You will see that all the bodies which deal with individual 
trade and industry are all affiliated to the Indian Chamber of Commerce, and that 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce is the only body which is in a position to deal 
with all trade, commerce and industry matters that come up ior consideration. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —All these 18 having head 
officoB outside Bengal have got large interests within Bengal ?—Yes, Sir, and the 
remaining 220 have got almost all their interest centered in Bengal; their head 
offices located in Bengal, they belong to Bengal, they carry on their business in 
Bengal and their outlook, if I may say so, is Bengal. 

Q .—Is it correct to say that although these 220 concerns have their interest in 
Bengal they are owned by non-Bengalis ?—The point is that they cannot be 
said to bo non-Bengali concerns. I will give you some examples. Take the 
example of Marwaris. I am known to be a Marwari, but my family have been 
three generations in Bengal and under the law I cannot be called a non-Bengali. 

The Chairman. —Are you a member of the Marwari Association ?—I am not 
now; but I happened to be the Secretary of that Association.- My ancestors 
came from Raj put ana; but for three generations we have boen in Bengal. 
Aeoording to law I cannot be called a Marwari. 

Q. —In fact you mean to say that you have thrown your lot with the Bengali 
people ?—Yes, Sir. 

Q. —Did you lead the deputation to Lord Reading I—Yes. Sir, as Secretary 
of the Marwari Association. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Do these 220 firms more or less 
identify themselves with Bengal although their ancestors came from other provinces f 
Can you give ub some other instances ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Although you say that your 
outlook is Bengali, the gentlemen who represented you before the Provincial Com¬ 
mittee clearly admitted that there was a conflict as regards the outlook of things. 
Will you explain by concrete instances where your interests differ from those of 
Bengal ?—As regards the outlook of things what was particularly in mind was 
about the salt protection duty. What happened exactly was this. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —These platitudes are difficult 
to define in precise terms. Confine yourself to concrete facts.—What 
happened about salt is this: the Indian Chamber of Commerce was the first 
mercantile body to take up the question that protection should be given 
to the manufacturers of salt in India and upon that the Government of 
India made a proposal for levying a protective duty on salt; the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce said that the protective duty should be imposed. At that time some 
other bodies said that it would affect Bengal consumers ; therefore protective duty 
should not be imposed upon salt. The Indian Chamber of Commerce would not 
agree with that view because they were always in favour of the development of in¬ 
dustries and they could not also forget what happened during the time of the War 
when it beoame difficult to import salt and the price went up to a great extent. 
Therefore in the circumstances the Indian Chamber of Commerce stuck to the view 
that protection was needed for the manufacture of salt and it was thus we did coma 
into clash with a large volume of opinion in Bengal. 
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Q ,— Why was the Bengal view against the protective salt duty ?—The consu¬ 
mers said that many articles would thus require protection. It is an old old story. 
(Mr. Ojha) In one word, they took the view that Bengal consumers were going 
Xo be affected. That was their immediate loss. We in the Indian Chamber looked 
at it from the industrial point of view; we wanted the salt industry to develop 
and we could only do that by the imposition of a protective duty. 

The Chairman. —What happened to salt ?— (Mr. Khaitan) I am coming 
to that, Sir. Having taken that view we stuok to it and I think it was in March 
last when the question as to whether the salt duty, should again be imposed or not 
osme up before the Legislative Assembly, all the members from Bengal in that 
Assembly voted in favour of the protective duty. That is the position we took 
on that question, and that is how so much was made by the newspapers. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Can you show why 
protection was needed for salt ?—In paragraph 5 of Mr. Gandhi’s letter 
of the 2nd August 1935 it is stated “ Mr. 8. C. Mitra, a representative of 
Bengal in the Legislative Assembly, also supported the imposition of additional duty 
on salt in his speeoh in the Assembly on 28th March 1934, while this year, Pandit 
Lax mi Kanta Maitra, another representative from Bengal in the Assembly also- 
supported this measure. In this connection it is noteworthy that although the 
question of the imposition of additional import duty on salt was left open by 
Sir James Grigg, in his budget speech of 1935, members from Bengal supported 
such imposition.out of consideration for the interests of the country as a whole and 
urged that definite sums should be allocated to the province of Bengal for develop¬ 
ing the salt industry”. This was exactly the position which the Indian Chamber 
Of Commerce took up from the very beginning, although the Bengal members had 
to change their attitude and their present view is not at all different from ourB. 

Q .~Salt is an Imperial subject. Therefore it was not a matter to be 
agitated in the Bengal Legislative Council f—-The Indian Chamber of Commerce 
did not support the interest of Bengal on that point only, and that is why so much 
waa made of the salt question. 

Q .— When you took up this attitude did you have any salt merchants on your 
body who stood to gain by the course you adopted ?—That is not so. I under¬ 
stand the implication of your question Although we have some members who 
are interested in the selling of salt still tiny did not stand to gain in any way by 
the imposition of protective duty on salt. 

The Chairman. —Have you any members taking salt from Aden ?—Some 
merchants do get salt from Aden, and that was the reason why, rightly or wrongly 
the idea was prevalent that the people of Bombay side and Karachi who import 
salt from Aden would benefit from this duty as the salt from Aden came in duty 
free. On this side of India Liverpool salt is used and it has to pay duty. Owing to 
that impression not only the Bengal Government but the Bengal Legislative Council 
put in a strong protest against the imposition of salt duty. 

Q .—So far as the other provinces are concerned I think the Bihar 
Government also did the same. But it appears that as a matter of fact your Chamber 
took a broad statesman-like view and the representatives from Bengal on the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly later came into line and supported your point of view ?—Yes, Sir. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao, —I still want to know whether there 
were any members on your Chamber who stood tpgain by the course you then pursued 
i.e., was self-interest the motive ?—That is not so : nobody stood to gain. This view 
was put forward not by any salt merchant but by a Bengali merchant who had nothing 
to do with salt, namely Mr. N. C. Sarcar, a partner of Messrs. Kerr Tarruck and Co. 
which firm is now unfortunately defunct. I believe the Chairman remembers the 
late Kalin Behari .Sarcar who was the principal member of the firm. It was at the 
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inatanoe of Mr. N. C. Sarcar that the matter waa first taken up by the Indian Cham¬ 
ber. He waa a member of the Committee. We had nothing to do with salt. W* 
have had always Bengali members on our Committee and even now we have got 
three Bengali members on our Committee. Of the remaining 220 members at 
least 90 per cent, have no business outside Bengal. Of the remaining 10 per 
oent. of the 220 firms who have business outside Bengal, their business connec¬ 
tions outside Bengal centre round and are fooussed in Calcutta and I shall just 
explain the meaning of what I am saying. Take for instanoo a firm dealing in 
linseed. 

Q .—Are we to understand from your statement that 10 per of nt. of the members 
of your Chamber have their head offices in Bengal and that 90 per cent, do 
no business outside Bengal ? Now 90 per cent, of 220 would be 198 or 
thereabouts. Take the entire capital represented by your Chamber what does 
this 90 per cent., viz., those having no business outside Benga represent in 
terms of capital t—The total capital represented by the Indian Chamber of Com- - 
meroe is 345 crores from which I think we oan reasonably deduct the capital of 
the Railways. Deducting the capital of the Railways, that is Rs. 206 crores, the re¬ 
maining capital of the members of the Indian Chamber of Commeroe is Rs. 79 crores. 

The Chairman .—This is all paid-up oapital ?—Yes, Sir. They are all paid 
up. But these firms are not all limited companies. 

Q .—How do you get at this capital ?—From market information. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkaiasulba Rao .—Of the 79 crores f what is the 
paid up capital of the limited liability companies who are members of your 
Chamber ?—We have not calculated that separately. We have given you the 
joint capital from market information. 

Q .—You must be in a position to tell us how much of this 79 orores represents 
the capita] of the incorporated companies. That would be a oertain figure, 
whereas, in other cases the raattsr would be one of guess work ?—We can give you 
the figures for these companies. If you deduct 38 orores from 79 crores the balanoe, 
viz., 41 orores is the paid up capital of these oompanies. 

Q .—Excluding of firms and individuals, whoso capital be only a matter of 
estimate, the paid-up capital of registered companies is 41 crores. Is it not so ? 
You also said that 90 per cent, of the 220 members have no business outside 
Bengal : now can you tell us roughly bow much capital this 90 per cent, 
represents ?—It would bo about 80 per cent, of the 80 orores. Out of this 80 
orores you have got to deduot the oapital of the 18 firms mentioned in our 
memorandum. 

The Chairman .—I find on reading the list of registered firms, railways and 
banks that it includes the Benares Bank ?— (Mr. QandJti) It was originally a 
member of our Chamber but now it has ceased to be one. 

Q. —Tt also includes the Punjab National Bank as well as the Central Bank of 
India : where is the head office of the latter bank ?—In Bombay, Sir. 

Q .—I find that two banks from Bombay have a capital of about 3 crores — 
(Mr. K haitan) We are deducting all that. 

The Hon'bh Mr. Justice Venlcalasubba Rao .—How much iB the capital of the 
purely Bengali concerns—concerns owned bv Bengalis, capital being that employed 
in Bengal ?—The oapital of such firms will be about 60 crores ; certainly above 
60 crores. 

The Hon hie Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—How have you calculated this f—• 
We have taken into account the oapital of the 18 firms and companies that 
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have got their head offioes outside Bengal. Then of the remaining, 90 per cent, are 
suoh that they have business wholly in Bengal and about 10 per oent. are suoh that 
have also business outside Bengal but have extensive business interest in Bengal. 
Now the question is what is the capital of 90 per cent, of these. We have just 
formed an estimate of the capital of the 10 per cent, that have business outBide 
Bengal. Eliminating the capital for these latter firms the capital would be over 
50 crores but nearer 60 crores. What I was further going to submit was that 
these 220 members whose head offices as I have already said are in Bengal they 
may to all intents and purposes be taken as domiciled in Bengal. They have 
settled here for generations ; their whole interest is in Bengal and their whole out¬ 
look is of Bengal and their interests are absolutely identified with Bengal. I can 
give you cases in which firms have. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice V enlcatasubba Rao .—How do these people differ from 
who belong to the Marwari Association f There is absolutely no difference. There 
is no difference between a Marwari who iB a member of the Marwari Association 
and a Marwari who is a member of the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Q ,—It has been suggested that members of the Marwari Association are 
for all practical purposes Bengalis whereas the members of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce are non-Bengalis. How they do differ ?—There is absolutely no 
difference. There is no doubt of it and Sir Laurie Hammond has personal knowledge 
of this. For instance Bam Deo Chokany does not become less a Marwari because 
he is a member of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce. 

The Chairman. —In your report for 1934 you have not given that list.—That 
list was supplied when we submitted our first representation. 

Q .—I gather that the capital of the registered companies who are members of 
your Chamber is all paid up capital.—Yes, Sir, that is so, tut the Government of 
Bengal have not printed that. In any case it is contained in our report. 

Q .—Have you a classified list of members of your Chamber according to the 
nature of business done by them ?—Yes.. a classified list of members according to 
the nature of their business together with another list showing the capital of these 
firms was forwarded to the Government of Bengal. You will find them, Sir, at page 
xxxv of our Report for 1934. A similar list was also givon in our Report for 1932 
which we sent to tho Government of Bengal when we made our first representation 
for a seat. 

Q .—You can perhaps let us havo a copy of the earlier report. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkata subba Rao. —Under your classification registered 
companies, etc. (90 per cent, of 220 would be. one classification and the second 
classification would be the 18 firms having business outside Bengal. New can you 
give us a list showing the capital against each of theso registered companies, or 
bodies or individuals doing business in Bengal ? If you can do that we shall be in 
a better position to appreciate your argument.—We shall do that. 

Q .—The question is whether the 90 per cent, are as much Bengalis as tho 
Marwari members of the Marwari Association.—Absolutely so. I wish some 
member of the Marwari Association could come and tell me that he is a different 
kind of Marwari from the Marwari members of the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The Chairman. —One thing that T feel after reading all the papers and going 
through all the representations which animadverted upon your claim that there is a 
lot of overlapping, and that possibly mom hers of your Chamber might be members of 
three Chambers. I rather feel that, a good many of the firms mentioned in your 
list belong probably either to the Marwari Association or to tho Bengal Mahajan 
8abha or to the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, or possibly some of them to 
the Muslim Chamber of Commerce. I quite realise that it is difficult for you to be 
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able to toll us exactly how many of your members do belong to other bodies. You 
may know or may not know. If you could give us a list we could check it off. If we 
oould get some idea it would help us. If you are in a position to say that very few 
■of your members arc actually members of other Chambers then you will establish 
and strengthen your claim. Are you in a position to give us a list of your members 
and say that these members or so many of them have no representation in any other 
■commercial chambers or commercial associations ? 

The Hon'ble Mr, Julies Din Muhammad. —That is, a statement showing the 
members of your Chamber and also, whether they are members of the Marwari 
Chamber, the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce or the Muslim Chamber of 
Commeroe—just to show how many of your members are represented in other cham¬ 
bers.— (Mr, Ojha) It is difficult to answer that question off-hand, without having 
a list of membership of these bodies. Gonorally we do not find a list of members of 
those associations in their printed reports. But we can say at once that none of our 
members are mombers of the Bengal Mahajan Sabha and only about half a dozen are 
members of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

The Chairnmn. —You were asked all about this in January 1933. So you bad 
plenty of time to make it absolutely clear.— (Mr. Khaitan) It was rather difficult. 
Sir, to get this information. Take foi instance the case of the Bengal Mahajan 
Sabha. We do not get their list of members : of oourse wo do not want to speak 
against anybody but I think I should be failing in my duty if I did not draw your 
attention to a confidential letter by the Director General of Commercial Intelligence. 
(He handed over a copy of the letter to the .Chairman). It 1 b impossible to get a list 
of their members but I can say that none of the members of the Indian Chamber 
is a member of the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. Then ooming to the question of the 
Marwari Association there are some common members, but here, again, it is diffi¬ 
cult to get a list of their members and we could not get any although wo asked 
for it. (Mr. Ojha) If we got a list, we could find out correctly the number of 
common members. 

Q. —I have hero a list from the Muslim Chamber of Commeroe which gives the 
numbers and names of members who are also members of other Chambers of 
Commerce. There appear to be 50 such members.— (Mr. Khaitan) It is easy for 
them to do so, because the only other Chamber in which they have mombers is the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce which publishes their full list of members every year 
not only in the ordinary way but also classified ; so it is easy for thorn to chock it. 
Somo members of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce are members of the Indian 
Chamber and tho Indian Chamber of Commerce is the only body on which there 
are Muslim members. 

The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Din Muhammad. —To the Report of the Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha for 1934-35 is appended a list of members which shows that their 
membership is now about 301. Their addresses are also given there. They have 
also given four additional names in an other appendix.—So far as the Indian 
Chamber is concernod there is no common member between that Chamber and the 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha. But there are some common mombers between the 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Itao. —Then you cannot say that your 
members none of them are in the Bengal Mahajan Sabha ?—Yes, we know defini¬ 
tely and absolutely that none of our members arc members of the Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha. 

Q. —Some of your members are members of the Muslim Chamber of Com¬ 
merce only— (Mr. Ojha) Big Muhammadan merchants and important members 
of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce are our members. 

Q. —I find that there are 29 members common to the Bengal National Chamber 
and your chamber and 15 Muslims common to the Muslim Chamber and your 
Chamber.— (Mr. Khaitan) That is quite possible, because big Muhammadan 
merchants are members of the Indian Chamber of Commerce also. 
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Q —You said that there are no Muslim members in the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce ? Are you positive ?—Yea, Sir. There may be some in 
Cawnpore but I am talking of Calcutta. 

Q. —Some doubt was raised that you are represented in the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce and you say you are not.—Yes, Sir, unless there 
has been quite recently one or two admissions. 

The Chairman. —Is the Central Bank of India one of your constituents ?—.Yes. 
That Bank is also a member of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce ; 
but owing to the introduction of a rule it cannot now become a member of the 
National Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice V enkatasubba Rao. —Now no conoem whose interests 
are not solely confined to Bengal can become a member of the Bengal National 
Chamber.—Yes. These concerns had become members before that rule was 
changed.— (Mr. Ojhu) Many of our members were previously members of the 
Bengal National Chamber but they are not now. 

Q. —Owing to the rule having been modified all concerns not having their 
head offices in Bengal are precluded from becoming members of the Bengal National 
Chamber 1 — (Mr. Khaitan) Yes. (Mr. Ojha) They cannot now become 
members. The year this resolution was adopted and their constitution was 
revised I was one of their Vice-Presidents. Those of ub who opposed the revision 
of the rule were in a minority but those who were already members were- 
allowed to continue as such. 

Q .—You say that the rule has no retrospective effect.—Yes, it became 
operative in the future. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.—The rule is that a firm’s usual 
place ot business must be situated in Bengal and Assam t —Yes. (Mr. Khaitan} 
That the rule adopted is a very inequitous one is apparent from the fact that their 
own members do not observe it in respect of themselves. For instanco some of 
their own members have become members of Chambers of other provinces. The 
President of the Bengal National Chamber, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, has a 
branch of his own company, viz., the Hinduathan Co-operative Insurance Com¬ 
pany at Bombay. He is a member of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and hie 
Bombay offioe Manager, Mr. Mazumdar, is a member of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber of Bombay, although his head office is in Calcutta. Similar is the case in 
Madras. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Do you say that although 
these persons have Chambers in Bombay and Madras, they prevent firms which 
have head offices in other provinces from becoming members of their Chamber ?— 
Yes, Sir. I may add that no other Chamber, except the Bengal National Chamber, 
has such a rule. 

Q. —You say you have been recognised by Government in matters where 
recognition is not given to other Chambers. Briefly mention those matters ?—May 
I just draw your attention to page 10 of the representation we sent in yesterday. 
From the summary it will appear that the Indian Chamber of Commerce is the only 
Indian commercial body which is invited by the Government of Bengal to nominate 
a representative on the committee appointed by the Government of Bengal to 
report on the method of levying pilotage fees on the port of Calcutta. The Royal 
Commission on Labour asked them to appoint Assistant Commissioners for 
Bengal. 

Q. —Briefly mention the instances, where special representation not accorded 
to any other Chamber, has been accorded to you. 

The Hon’bk Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —I suggest that at that time Govern¬ 
ment agreed to the recognition of your body because other Chambers were not 
then in existence.—No. that is not the case. 
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The Hem,’hie Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao .—At that time there was no Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce in existence.—That Chamber only oame into existence in 
1932. 

Q. —The Muslims were represented on your body, and the other Chambers 
was not then in existence. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Your Chamber came into existence 
in 1925 and your Articles of Association are dated 1926.—Yes, Sir, TheMarwari 
Association came into existence in 1898. 

Q .—How many members of the Bengal National Chamber came on to your 
body f—Very few—half a dozen or at the most a dozen. This recognition was 
given to us only because as a matter of fact our Chamber was the only body that 
oould properly have dealt with these matters. 

The Chairman. —When Government wanted expert opinion irrespective of any 
Chamber they knew where to turn to and they asked you only because you hap¬ 
pened to have the best expert advice available.—That is so, Sir. 

Q. —I put it to you that Mr. Birla was nominated to represent the em¬ 
ployers at Geneva at the Geneva International Labour Conference not because 
of your association or chamber but because of his own outstanding abilities—bis 
being in the position of an expert. You claim that simply because these people 
happen to be members of your association you have got the best expert advice 
available.—Sir, the real position is that our Chamber is important because we 
have men like Mr. Birla, Sir Onkar Mall Jatia, Sir Sarup Chand Hukum Chand 
and Mr. Ojha, and then the banks and all the important firms and companies. . We 
as a Chamber work through standing sub-committees and to these sub-committeeB 
all questions that come up for consideration are referred by our Chamber, because 
the standing sub-committee can deal with the matter from the point of view of 
experts and thoy have persons who are closely acquainted with the subjects and 
who can bring a practical mind to bear upon that subject. After the matter has 
been reviewed by a special sub-committee, it comes up before a committee which is 
constituted of a certain number of persons who are taken in because of their special 
interest in specific trade and industries; for example matters relating to jute mills, 
cotton mills, salt and chemicals come up. 21 members of the committee are allotted 
to special trades and industries j the others represent general trade and commerce 
interests. Therefore, we have got expert opinion available not only through the 
sub-oommittee of experts but also through general committee which sit round the 
table and bring their point of view to bear upon it so that we are in a position to 
submit the soundest opinion. I am not saying this of my own accord but 1 am 
conveying to you the opinion expressed by the Commerce Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. * 

Q. —You mean to say that the Government turn to you as they knew that 
you have the best experts available.—Yes, Sir. I may add that our reputation 
has gone so far as to reach the ears of the Judges of the High Court. I have got 
here a list of the persons who are exempted from serving on the jury. The Secretary 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce is exempted. That is the only Indian body in 
Bengal whose Secretary has been exempted from serving as a juror, 

Q .—Perhaps the other bodies did not apply for exemption and they did not 
get. it.—The fact remains that the other bodies are not exempted. It may be 
that they did approach for exemption. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Does your Chamber issue certi¬ 
ficates of origin ? Are there other Chambers that are authorised to issue certi¬ 
ficates of origin ?—The Bengal National Chamber and the Indian Chamber are 
the only two Indian bodies which can issue such certificates. So far as survey 
certificates are concerned ours is the only body which can issue such certificates 
and these certificates are recognised in foreign countries 

Q. —What are these certificates t— The certificates I have been referring to 
must accompany the goods exported to certain countries ; and these cannot be ab¬ 
solutely challenged in regard to their correctness.- 
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Q .—What is the other matter you wanted to refer to ?—That is the tribunal of 
arbitration. Ours is the only Chamber which can issue survey certifioatee. 
These certificates accompany goods exported from India and state the measure¬ 
ments and weights and they are analogous to certificates of origin. These certi¬ 
ficates ensure the specification of goods, which is certainly a more responsible work. 
And as I have already said the Indian Chamber is the only body whioh has got that 
right. 

The Chairman. —How did you’get that right t Did you have to apply for 
it ?—It happened in this way. Our members approaohed us to give survey certi¬ 
ficates and the certificates we gave have been recognised in foreign countries. 

Q. —Did you get it through the Government of India 1 —No. We got recogni¬ 
tion from foreign countries. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Justice Venkataeubba Rao. —Which foreign countries ?—I can 
cite the example of the London Oil Seed and Cattlefood Association which is a very 
import an tnoncem, controlling the whole trade in linseed, groundnuts and other 
things. We are the only Indian body which holds arbitration in regard to mer¬ 
chants’ disputes and contracts. We have held a large numer of arbitrations. 

The Chairman. —Do I take it that the Bengal National Chamber of Commeroe 
cannot do that.—Yes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venlcatasubba Rao. —Perhaps the Bengal National 
Chamber has not taken the steps necessary to get it constituted in that way. 
Yours is the only Chambor that in mercantile contracts is invested with power to 
arbitrate.—Yes. I may add that every Chamber is very keen to have a 
tribunal of arbitration, because it adds to the prestige and dignity of the Chamber. 
It is not every Chambor that can succeed in having a tribunal of arbitration. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Are you represented on the 
Federated Chamber of Commerco ?—Yes, Sir. I happened to be the Vice-President 
of that body. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venlcatasubba Rao .—Will you let mo know in how many 
cases your (libunal has arbitrated?—Hundreds of oases ; even one case was 
referred to us by the High Court for arbitration. Although there was no sucb pro¬ 
vision in the contraot, the High Court referred the case to us for arbitration. 
(Mr. Ojha) In one word, I may submit we do not mean that other Chambers 
have not done it; perhaps they did not feel the necessity for it and our members 
feeling the necessity have been encouraged to do these things. 

The Chairman. —You are a member of the Federated Chamber and as such you 
get your vote to the Bengal Council. (Mr. Khaitan) The Bengal National 
Chamber is as much a member of the Federated Indian Chamber as we are. 
Mr. Sarkar, the present President of the Bengal National Chamber, has been the 
President of the Federated Indian Chamber and a member of the Committee of 
tho Federation. 

Q. —This year you are Vice-President of the Indian Chamber and you 
are just as muoh a member of the Federation as the Bengal National Chamber is.— 
Yes, Sir. It is certainly a prestige to be a member of the Federation of the Indian 
Chamber. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber is a member of the Federation and 
they have got the right to return members both to the Provincial Council and 
the Legislative Assembly. The Ahmedabad Mills’ Association have also got the 
right to send representatives to the Provincial Legislature as also to the Legislative 
Assembly, and they are members of the F'ederation of the Indian Chambers. 

Q .—Have they got the right under present conditions ?—Yes, Sir. I hope 
this should not go against us. 


Q .—Oh no ! 
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The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Is it your considered opinion that if 
the Mahajan Sabha or the Marwari Association be deprived of their seats in the Com¬ 
merce Constituency, the Indian Commerce will not suffer?—Yes. May I submit 
one point in this connection ? In fact these seats are given for the representation 
of trade, commerce and industry and it is most surprising that the Indian Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce which should justly have been given three seats out of the five— 
five representatives on the Bengal Legislative Assembly, has not been given even 
one seat. We always thought that the Indian Chamber of Commerce would at least 
be given three seats and the remaining two seats to the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce because they belong to this province. To our utter disappointment 
and keen regret we find that not only that we have not been given three seats but 
even one seat has not been given to us. In our desperation we approach you 
for one seat at least, although we feel that, in justice, we are entitled to three. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao .—That is not our function. If we 
ask you for an alternative suggestion what would yc^i propose ?—We have to 
consider whether the other bodies represent trade and commerce for which the 
seats are necessary. Although it is an unpleasant thing 1 would submit that 
although the Bengal Mahajan Sabha claim to represent the interests of indigenous 
banking, they did not give evidence before the Provincial Banking Committee and 
the Central Banking Committee. Though they pretend to represent the rural 
interests, they did not give evidence before the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Your point is they do not repre¬ 
sent the interests of trade and commerce for which representation is required in 
the provincial Legislative Council ?—From tho beginning on principle we have 
not said anything against anybody. (Mr. Ojha) We did not want to say any¬ 
thing against any one. I think the local Government will also bear us out in 
this matter. We only put what these bodies are. (Mr. Khaitan) We were con¬ 
gratulated by some members of Government that we are the only body which did 
not speak one word against anybody. 

Q .—But indirectly you ignore their existence ?—It is because we think, and 
honestly think, that if theso seats are distributed between the Indian Chamber 
and the National Chamber, trade, com merce and industry will not only be ade¬ 
quately represented, but will also be more properly represented on the provincial 
Oouncil. Unless we are given three seats it will not bo possible for us to send 
representatives representing the different sections of trade, commerce and industry. 
If I may say by way of illustration, take the case of the Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, they have been given so many seats in order that they may adequately be 
able to represent the different sections of the trade, commerce and industry. 
Now, if you give us one, we will have to be satisfied: if you do not give us any 
we will have to remain satisfied. But we need it. 

The Chairman. —We quite understand your position and appreciate the faot 
that you have been very careful in avoiding speaking against others ?—Yes, Sir. 
We have tried our best. At the same time on behalf of the Chamber I beg to thank 
you for the patient hearing you have given us. 

46. Evidence ot Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, Sir Hari Sankar Paul and Mr. 
D. N. Sen, representing the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Calcutta, dated the 18th November 1935. 

The Chairman. —You appear on behalf of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commeroe and your claim is that you want the five seatB reserved for Indian 
commerce and that if these seats are allotted to your Chamber, the other Chambers 
vhioh are affiliated to your Chamber will be represented ?— (Mr. Sarkar) Yes. 

Q .—One of the difficulties is that in the Memorandum of the Articles of 
Association you do not, as far as I can gather, allow any non-Bengali firm which 
might have a big interest in the province to become member of your Chamber.— 
Those firms which have their main centres of activity in Bengal ean beoome 
members of our Chamber. 
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Q .—Supposing you go to Bombay, although the headquarters of your firm is 
in Calcutta, and open an important branoh in BomBay, the Bombay Chamber allows 
you to become a member there ?—Yes. In one particular instance they have 
allowed one of our branches to become members of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

I would like to place before you the fact that the condition of things in Bombay is 
quite different from that of Bengal. There the entire business in commerce and 
industry is practically in the hands of Indians belonging to the Bombay province. 
Here in Calcutta most of the business is in the hands of Europeans, Bhatias, and 
Marwaris who arc all non-Bengalis. So if the other provinces, Bombay or Delhi 
get more representation in our commercial organisations in Bengal we think 
in the future provincial autonomy of the province our interest will he jeopardised. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice V enkataaubba Ran. —Would you shut out all those who 
are non-Bengalis even though they maj' have large vested interests in Bengal.—• 
According to the evidence of tho Indian Chamber as reported in the newspaper we 
find that a few firms, sir. IS, are debarred from coming to our Chamber. It is only 
IS out of 238. Even 32 firms are now members of our Chamber. 

The Chairman. —They became members perhaps before the resolution was 
passed.—Yes. Of tho 18 members the Tata Steel and Iron Company is the one 
and somo of the Indian Insurance Companies. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Bao. —These Insurance Companies do 
a large amount of business in Bengal. Take for instance tho Oriental Assuranoe 
Company which has its headquarters in Bombay but which carries on large operations 
in Bengal.—Yes. We, the Hindusthan Insurance Company, also operate in 
Bengal; tho Oriental Insurance Company oporates in the shape of taking premia. 
But thoy take it all to Bombay. 

Q. —So, it means that the person insuring his life gets the money back in 
Bengal.—Yes, that is true, but there are other insurance companies, e.g., the Sun Life 
of Canada, the Manufacturers Insurance Company, the German Insurance Company, 
which are doing business extending to erores and crores of rupees in Bengal; yet we 
do not give them representation. I submit it is not neoessary for that purpose 
to have any representation in the provincial oouncil, 

Q .—Eor instance take a oompany like the Oriental Insurance Co, It is a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce in Madras, of the Chamber of Commerce in Bombay, 
should it not have a say in Bengal? The point is whether they have a sufficient 
stake In the province. The reason which led us not to allow any seat or represen¬ 
tation to the Japanese and Czechoslovian concerns which have got extensive stakes 
in the country will apply to the oase of the Oriental Insurance Co. 

Q. —The gist of your statement is that even those concerns having a large 
financial stake in the country which have their head office outside Bengal should 
not be allowed representation ?—Yes, that is so. 

Q. —What about the Sindbia Steamship Co. ?—That company is a member 
of our Chamber. I might make my position dear. I do not want that on tho 
provincial oouncil conoerns of other provinces should be given representation even 
, though they may have a large stake in the country. In the same way as you 
are not giving any representation to the Japanese, the Czeohoslavs or Canadians. 

Q.—You would not give representation to Eurojieans as they are non-Bengalis ? 
—Yes, we are foroed to give it and we have no oontrol over it. May I complete my 
Statement that whether we like or not we have perforce to give seats to Europeans. 
If that analogy which you suggest is to be repeated, we shall have to give represen¬ 
tation to the Bombay people, to the Punjabis, to the Gujratis, as all of them 
oarry on a large amount of business in Bengal, but eaoh one of them has got a 
separate organisation. 
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Q. —Therefore the prinoiplo upon which representation should be given should 
not be based on whether a firm is a. European or non-Bengali or Bengali, but on 
whether they have a large business stake in Bengal.—1 do not admit it. It haa 
been done by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. In spite of our protest these people have 
been given seats. 

Q. —Bengal has got more seats than other provinces.—I am speaking of Bengal 
and I do not know anything of Madras or Bombay. 

Q. —19 seats have been given owing to the magnitude of the business or on 
communal grounds—I do not agree. If you aocept that principle then you will have 
to give the Japanese and others representation. 

The Hon’tie Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—You must remember the fact that 
the Japanese and others have been exoludod because they are aliens and not on 
the ground of not having a large stake in the oountry. They do not possess the 
nationality which is nine qua mm for representation.—Then it is for political con¬ 
sideration and not for business interest that these seats are allowed. 

The Chairrmn. —The idea of giving seats to the ohambers of commeroe is to 
obtain expert advice for legislature. It ought not to be a matter of race, community, 
religion or domioile. What you really want is to get the best men on a legislature 
who can deliberate on questions affecting trade and commerce and to give the legis¬ 
lature expert advice. Now, your point is that you are the oldest and premier orga¬ 
nisation in Indian commeroe in the provinoe of Bengal. Your Chamber was started 
in 1887 and you say that the Bengal National Chamber has been recognised as the 
premier organisation run on banking and commercial lines with a long list of asso¬ 
ciated chambers and organisation and a large membership. I think the Mining 
Federation was also your member; but it broke away for some reason or other. 
Your fear is that, as you havo a very big stake in the country (the British 
enterprise havo built up their share of the business), you as the head of the Indian 
ommereial organization, are in danger of being squeezed by the British with 
their very large interests and very largo representation, the Marwaris, the 
non-Bengalis and the Muslim Chamber of Commerce. So you are afraid of the 
future?—As reeards tho Muslim Chamber of Commeroe, we would not object if it 
is composed of Bengali Muslims. On the same analogy for instance in Bombay 
the Marwaris have got a vast stake in the bullion market which is called the 
Marwari Bazar. The Marwari Chamber of Commeroe is affiliated as it has got a 
large stake in the country; but it does not seek representation. It seeks representa¬ 
tion on tho Indian Merchants’ Chamber—I mean the organization which was initiated 
by the people of the provinoe. 

Q. —Aro the Marwaris in Bombay members of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber ?—Yes. 

Q .—Would you accept them here ? —Certainly. They were members—at least 
most of them—of our Chamber. In the case of the Indian Chamber of Commeroe, 
exoopt the 18 stated by them out of the 238, 220 have got the requisite qualification 
to become members of our National Chamber. As a matter of fact up till 1926 
they were members of our Chamber. Then on the passing of the Port Act they 
started their Indian Chamber in order to get representation on the Port Trust. 
Mr. Birla was our Vice-President. Some of them were our prominent members. 
Mr. Khaitan was our member; be represented us on the Eastern Bengal Railway, 

The Hon hie Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —It seems unfortunate that there are 
these separate organisations.—Those who oome to Bengal for business want to be 
separate entities, They do not want to mix with us. Some of the Marwaris have, 
got “ Orthodox Marwari Association " and others have got Marwari Liberal Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Q .—Now that they have seceded it is impossible for them to get back to your 
Chamber.—I do. not think so. Mr. Birla was our member up till 1928, when he 
resigned. I am sure in another two months time he will oome back to us if we 
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approaoh him. There is no difficulty about Mr. Khadtan or Sir Sarupohand Hukum- 
chand or Mr. Jatia, because they have alt got their head offices in Bengal, and thoy 
have got a stake in Bengal. 

The Chairman. —What about the Bengal Mahajan Sabha ?—They are all 
Bengalis. 

Q. —Can they become your members ?—Those who oarry on a big trade can. 
become our members ; but some of them represent the petty trade interests in 
Bengal. I do not know what they do but they say they represent the petty traders. 
We do not include petty traders. But as I have said, some of them may become 
our members. As a matter of fact their present President, Maharaja Srish Chandra 
Nandi, has been returned to the Bengal Counoil as our representative. 

Q. —Am I right in saying that bigger interests in the Bengal Mahajan Sabha 
can become members of your Chamber and would you accept them ?—Yes, 
When we claim five seats we do not intend that we shall keep all these Beats 
ourselves. We made it clear to His Excellency the Governor. We wanted the 
seats in order to have a strong organisation in Bengal, and we could reserve seata 
for all the interests. Our point is however that the Bengal Mahajan Sabha 
does not entirely represent the petty traders, because there are a lot of asso¬ 
ciations, e.g., the Tippera Merchants’ Association, the Faridpur Merchants’ Associa¬ 
tion which are all affiliated to us. If we had all these five seats we could reserve one 
seat for the petty traders, but as I have said, the Bengal Mahajan Sabha representing 
the petty traders cannot directly become our members. 

The- Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatusubba Rao. —Is it true that they are petty 
traders ?—Yes. It shows from their working that thoy never stood for anything. 
They claim to represent indigenous trades because some of them are mahajans. 
But they have not discharged their duty because both before the Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee or the Central Banking Enquiry Committee they did not take 
any interest to protect the interests of mahajans. 

The Chairman. —Did thoy submit a written memorandum ?—Yes, they sub¬ 
mitted a written memorandum. 

Q .—-Did they give evidence ?—No. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —In other words they are money¬ 
lenders and shop-keepers ?—They have retail shops, silk shops, oilman stores, eto. 

Q ,—Are they big enough as bankers ? What is the extent of the capital they 
invest ?—They have retail shops and they advance money to the agriculturists.. 
But it is very difficult for me to state the total amount because individuals and 
firms are concerned. 

Q .—What interests does the Marwari Association represent ?—I have not a 
dear idea, but I think they represent section of the trade. From Mr. Khaitan’s 
evidence before this committee and from enquiries I have made since, this 
association is mainly a social body. I cannot however vouoh for this. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkaiasubba Rao. —What is the trade the Marwari 
merchants oarry on ?—They carry on almost every trade. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.—Axe> these Marwaris your mem¬ 
bers ?—Very few of them. Before 1926 we bad a lot of Marwaris. They have sinoe 
gone over to the Indian Chamber, their own association. 

Q. — May I know how many members of your Chamber are engaged in the im¬ 
port, export and coastal trade ?—As regards coastal trad^ exoept the Scindhia Steam. 
Navigation Co. and the Rivers Steam Navigation Co., we have not any, and we 
have not many engaged in the export trade. But we have a lot engaged in the 
import trade. I would ask you to realise that in the whole of our international 
trade the Indians represent only 12 to 15 per oent. and the reminaing 85 to 88 per 
oent. it represented bv the European organisations and European firms. In the- 
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international trade Indians have got very little share. As regards the coastal trado, 
there is only one, namely the Soindhia Steam Navigation Co. which is engaged in 
ooastal trade and it is a member of both the Chambers. 

Q ,—We are informed that the Muslim Chamber of Commerce oooupies a definite 
position in the import, export and ooastal trade and that is one of the reasons they 
advanced for separate representation.—Separate representation is neoeasary, and I 
think the Bengal National Chamber of Commeroe represent a larger share of the 
import trade than the Muslim Chamber; as I have not got the figures I cannot ohak 
lenge their statement. 

Q .—Their allegation is that out of the total shipments the Muslim merchant* 
represent over 71 per oent. in regard to jute bags, over 66 per cent, in regard to jute 
cloths, about 100 per cent, in cow and buffalos hides and over 87 per oent. in reptiles 
skins and 71 per cent. rice. Can you challenge these figures ?—As I have not got 
the figures I cannot scrutinise them. ’ But as regards rice I can challenge it. The 
oldest and the biggest rice merchants association are engaged in the export trade and 
they are of more than 40 years standing but these percentages I cannot understand. 
As I have said, of the total international trade only about 15 per cent, is repre¬ 
sented by Indians. 

Q. —Muslim Chamber claims its share with reference to the Indian export alone. 
—As I have not verified the figures I cannot say whether they are correct. 

The Chairman. —The Indian Mining Federation was at one time a member of 
the Bengal National Chamber.—Yes. When the first Delimitation Committee was 
sitting they were our membors. Then they seceded from us with the object of getting 
one seat alloted to them. 

Q.—l understand that the Indian Coal Owner’s Association is affiliated to 
your Chamber as well as to the Indian Chamber. Thore seems to be great deal of 
over-lapping.—Sir, I can explain this matter in this way. So far as the Indian 
Mining Federation is concerned it is after all a seotion only of the coal trade. 
There is the great European interest represented by the Indian Mining Association. 
Then as regards Indian Colliery owners one section of them is composed of Bengalis 
and the other seotion is composed of Bhatias and Gujratis. The latter—the Indian 
Collieries Association—is affiliated to us and the Bengali seotion is running as a sepa¬ 
rate organization—the Indian Mining Federation. About the Indian Mining 
Federation I may state that some prominent members of that body are still our 
members—I think 18 of them are our members still. Their president is a member 
of our committee and their present president was returned to the Bengal Legislative 
Council with our Franchise. Some of the prominent members represent us on the 
port trust, on the coal grading board, the railway conference and many other institu¬ 
tions. So long as they were on our chamber we gave them every opportunity for 
representation if we find any body to be fit we send him to the oounoil, port trust or 
railways. 

Q. —These people used to be returned as they were members of a big body 
but sinoe then they have split up and I think you want to stop disintegration. 
Suppose I am rightly saying that if your ambitions were realised and you got four or 
five seats placed at your disposal those associations which had seceded from you 
would come back and join you.—Yes, quite so. 

Q —Then when matters concerning trade or industry oame up before the 
Counoil you would be able to speak with muoh stronger voioe for the Indian side aa 
against the European side and there would be more chance of amalgamating the 
interests instead of working in two separate bodies,—Yes, Sir, that is our point.* 
About the Muhammadans I do not want to say anything as I feel confi¬ 
dent that they are sure to get one seat. What I object to is that Sir Halim 
Ghuznavi in giving his evidence Baid something Mach is not accurate. He said 
that they went out of the Bengal National Chamber because Muslim interest* 
were not protected and they were not given opportunities, I want to place before 

? 
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you the fact that from the earliest date in 1887 when this Chamber was first estab¬ 
lished the Muhammadan members when available were given plaoes of honour and 
great opportunities; for instance our Vice-President in 1887 was Hadji 
Noor Muhammad Zaohriah ; there were 3 or 4 Muhammadans also on the Committee 
of the Chamber; and inspite of that he was made Vice-President of our Chamber ; 
at that time the Committee member was Hadji Ismail Khan Muhammad and he 
continued to be on it for four or five years : Khan Bahadur Mirza Sujjait Ali Beg 
was also our Vice-President. In the mid-period Hossain Manoojee was our 
Committee member, and recently Muhammad Ali Manoojee was our Committee 
member. 

Q. —For all these years you had Muhammadans always as your Vice- 
President ?—Not always, but occasionally, when best men were available. 
But until the Muslim chamber was started no Muhammadan firm ever approached 
us to become a member of the Bengal National Chamber. I can assure you that 
Sir Halim will never be able to prove that we ever rejected any application made 
by any bona fide Muhammadan merchant. Even now as our auditors we have 
appointed Messrs, S. Zaman and Co., Chartered Accountants and this will show that 
we have no bias against Muhammadans. And Sir Halim ought to know himself 
how in his business connections and interests he has associated with Hindus. 
Whon he was a jute merchant he was financed by Hindus and he is carrying on his 
present business in association with Hindus ; in business matters between Hindus 
and Muslims we have never made any distinction. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —In your supplementary memorandum 
dealing with the Federal Assembly seat you ask that the seat should be allotted 
to the Bengal National Chamber alone 1—That is also what tho Lothian Committee 
said and this is our contention also. 

Q. —You say that even if an electoral college is formed it should be confined 
to those individuals who are domiciled in Bengal and those firms which have their 
business concerns in Bengal. That is what you contend ?—This is in pursuance 
of the same polioy. In the Federal Assembly there is bound to bo provincial 
jealousy; if by our votes some non Bengali goes to the Federal Assembly our 
interests might bo jeopardised as was done in a former occasion. 

The Chairman. —You go back a few years before that. I remember 1 hat there was 
a very keen debate regarding the Meston Award. It went entirely on provincial 
lines. Madras said one thing and Bombay another and Bengal yet another too?— 
So we want that every province should be represented. 

Q. —You are afraid that you might get an element in the Federal 
legislature from Bengal whose real interest may not be with Bengal but with 
Bombay, whioh might be detrimental to the interests of Bengal ?—Yes. Since we 
submitted our memorandum to the Provincial Committee and to your 
Committee some evidence has been given about the status and expert know¬ 
ledge of our Chamber. So far as status iB concerned we claim that our 
Chamber being the oldest not only in Bengal but even in the whole of 
India should be given a special seat. We claim that our association represents 
indigenous interests more than any other Chamber. It is said that the Com¬ 
merce Member of the Government of Bengal blessed a certain Chamber; in that 
oonneotion I may also say that not only he but also the Finance Member of the 
Government of India not only blessed this Chamber on more than one occasion but 
mentioned it in his Budget speech. Not only Hon’ble Members of Government, 
but also two or three Viceroys very kindly said that our Chamber fully re¬ 
presented Bengal’s interests. Sir John Anderson in unveiling the portrait of one 
of the prominent deceased members of our Chamber said that we had a .very good 
-status. If you want to determine status by work, then I take the privilege of 
presenting to you the last three years' working reports of our Chamber that will 
show that we have done very good work so far as this province is concerned. 

<2.--You have nominated experts to assist and advise Government?— 
Whenever the local Government as well as the Government of India wanted our 
advice, we gave our advioe and we initiated discussion on the commercial as 
well as on the financial problems of the country. 
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Q .—But I think the Bengal Chamber of Commerce has a monopoly ai 
arbitration in tho matter of Indian trade and commerce?—Yea. Our arbitration 
ia in the hands of our Solicitors now. It will be complete in two or three months. 

Q.—That line is justified because you have not yet got any arbitration court ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Vankatasubba Rao. —The Indian Chamber has made 
another claim : They state that they issue certificates of origin?—We also do that, 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —What about Survey certificates I— 
They give survey certificates but we do not, because in the matter of exports 
they do more business, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Vankatasubba Rao .—I quite follow you.—So far as the 
indigenous industries are concerned I do not think they represent them more 
than we. Many associations have submitted memoranda supporting our olaim ; 
for instanoo, the Planters’ Association of Jalpaiguri. 

Q. —I am not going into that. I find that there are only two bodies that can 
issue certificates of origin?—Yes. 

Q. —And so far as the Indian association is concerned it is only the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce that can issue survey certificates ? Dismiss from 
your min d all questions of Bengali and non-Bengali and communal 
considerations, and say which is the association purely from a commercial 
point of view that in your opinion deserves one seat or more along 
with you in the whole of Bengal?—So far as Bengal is concerned we must give the 
Bengalis a predominant position they being the children of the soil; they must 
have at least three seats in the Bengal Legislative Assembly and of course one 
seat will go to the Muslim Chamber; there remains only. 

Q. —Why do you say ‘ of course ’?—Having regard to the present condition 
of things I uBe that word. 

Q. —I expressly asked you to disregard all communal considerations and say 
purely from the business point of view to whom should the other two seats go. So 
why do you assume that the Muslim Chamber will get one ?—I was analysing as I 
thought that the Chairman asked me to make a constructive suggestion. 

Q .—What is your frank opinion ?—If you give representation 
to any non-Bengali association I think it should go to the Indian 
Chamber. I must have for the Bengalis at least three and two between the 
Muhammadan Chamber and the Indian Chamber. So far as the Indian Chamber 
iB concerned by themselves they are nothing. Under your suggested arrangement 
of things out of 238 Bengalis 38 are Bengalis so that they get only 10 per cent, 
representation but most of them are members of the Bengal National. Supposing 
the Muslim Chamber is given a seat 21 go out because there are 21 Muham¬ 
madan members in the Indian Chamber of Commeroe, Whon communal 
claims are recognised they ought to get their representation through the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Q.—Your question presupposes that communal claims are being recognised.— 
I said two of the three. 

Q. —Supposing we are so minded, what iB your suggestion ?—My suggestion 
is that two should go to the Indian Chamber arid three to the Bengal National. 
That is all that we want. 

The Chairman.— Supposing we recognise that you are the premier Chambe 
and that you have a claim to one or more seats. The Government of Bengal have 
given you two—and perhaps you might be given three—of course that is a hypo¬ 
thetical case—where would you take that seat from either from the Mahajan 
Sabha or the Marwari Association ?—From the Mahajan Sabha. The Sabha 
oonsists of petty traders and retail dealers; and their representative may get 
through the Bengal National Chamber. We can allow one seat to be reserved 
for the petty traders, 
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Q .-~You say that they can get satisfactory representation in that way 7— 
I think the requirements of oommerce will be satisfied by this means. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—Of these three bodies, the Marwari 
Association, the Mahajan Sabba and the Muslim Chamber, which one of them 
represents commercial interests better 7—In matters of finance, trade and 
commerce of course the Muslim Chamber. What I want to explain is that as 
a practical solution, now that there is great overlapping as the Chairman 
has suggested the Indian Chamber is practically composed of 4 interests: 
Bengalis 38, ' 121 Marwaris, 21 Muhammadans and 57 Guzratis. If seats 
are allotted on sectional basis of course the MuhammadanB will go on 
to the Muhammadan Chamber. The Bengal Mahajans can get their representa¬ 
tion through our Chamber (as most of them are members of our Chamber). Then 
there only remain now the Marwari and the Guzrati members of the Indian 
Chamber. It would seem that the Marwaris would be getting representation in 
two ways t so what I say is that the Indian Chamber minus the Bengalis and 
Marwaris combined can represent all the Hindu non-Bengali interests. The 
activities of tho Indian Chamber are much more brisk and scientific than those 
of the Marwari Association. 


The Chairman. —I think you put your case very clearly and I appreciate your 
point of view.—I want to place before you now a certain frank statement of 
facte. I do not know whether there is justification for it in every case but it 
is a fact nonetheless that there is a great feeling in Bengal due to various causes against 
non-Bengali business mon. But personally I do not believe in these things because 
I am working in quite good spirit with Mr. Birla and Mr. Daoodi and Mr. Rajabali, 
but the fact remains that there is an estrangement of feeling between Bengalis and 
non-Bengalis. If your committee—I hope your committee will pardon my imper¬ 
tinence-shift Bengalis to the background then this bitterness would be perpetu¬ 
ated and accentuated. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venlcatasubba Ran. —We avoided asking questions 
on communal lines. I understand from your evidence that you want 
prodominance of the Bengali representation, marking a difference between Bengali 
and non-Bengali: It is you yourself who introduce this unfortunate distinc- 
tiorn—That antagonism cannot be stopped by taking everything from 
the Bengalis and giving it to the non-Bengalis. That is what 1 want to place 
before tho Committee. Considering all these ciroumstances I hope your Committee 
willjput the Bengalis in a better position. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Your point is simply this that 
while dealing with Bengal, the Bengali interests must not be sacrificed at. the 
altar of non-Bengali interests t—Yes, we must have a predominant position in 
our own province. 

The Chairman. —The Marwari Association as 1 understand it was in the days 
of Sir John Woodburn a great deal more influential than it is today ; they did a lot 
of philanthrophic work.—Yes, Sir. I have heard of that. But now they base their 
claim on the faot that they are. Marwaris and that they do good business in trade 
and commerce all over India. But what 1 say is that let that claim be divided 
between the two; let them jointly claim a seat along with the Indian Chamber. 
Because if representation is given to them under the auspices of the Indian Chamber 
they will be able to put in more work than what they oould as a separate Marwari 
organisation. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Your point is that Marwari 
interests would be better and more effectively served through the Indian Chamber 
than through the Marwari Association 7—Yes, that is what I think. 
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47. Evidence of Babu Ananda Mohan Foddar and Babu Aswini Kumar Qhose 
representing the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, Calcutta. 

Calcutta, dated the 19th November 1935. 

The Chairman. —We have got your statement and we have got your evidenoe 
before the provincial Committee. I gather the Bengal Mahajan Sabha represents 
indigenous banking interests in the mofussal.— {Mr. Poddar) 1 beg to submit that 
my Sabha is the only association representing the purely Bengali internal traders 
and indigenous bankers. 

Q .—Leaving aside the question of purely indigenous banking in the 
mofussal like Dacca, Rajshahi and Chittagong, etc., would you say that you do more 
banking trade than the Marwari Chamber of Commerce ?—Ours is a body 
of indigenous bankets and traders; we represent what are called the chalani 
merchant who purchase their goods in the prominent ports like Chittagong and 
Calcutta and distribute them amongst the actual dealers through their different 
selling depots in different districts and mofussal towns and market places cm a 
wholesale basis. Thus we do more banking and trade than the Marwaris. In this 
connection I would like to refer to our memorandum at page 9 of the Advisory 
Committee’s report. 

Q .—Did your Sabha give evidenoe before the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee 1 Or did you send any memorandum t — (Mr. Qhose) We were not 
invited to give ovidenoo but we fully co-operated with that committee. 

The Uon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Kao .—Did you submit any memorandum 
to the Central Banking Enquiry Committee ?— (Mr. Qhose) We understood 
from our former Secretary that here too we fully co-operated with the Committee. 

Q-— So you did not submit any memorandum to the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee.— (Mr. Poddar) We enquired from our former Secretary and he 
said that as he fell seriously ill it was impossible for him at the time to submit the 
memorandum. 

The Chairman. —In your statement you say that “ though there are different loan 
agencios such as zamindars, rent receivers, Co-operative Societies, Government, eto., 
and loan offices, the rural population of Bengal mainly depend on the indigenous 
bankors or mahajans for all sorts of loan and finance. It may be safely asserted that 
75 per oont. of the agricultural loan is due to the village money-lenders and if the agri¬ 
cultural indebtedness of Bengal be estimated at Rs. 100 crores the value of the 
Mahajan’s investment therein comes to Rs. 75 crores.” If that iB so, I cannot 
understand why your Sabha which must have been extensively connected with the 
indebtedness of the peasantry of this province was not asked to give evidence or to 
submit a memorandum to that Committee. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Kao. —It appears that you submitted 
memoranda neither to the Central nor to the Provincial Banking Enquiry Cdto- 
mittee.— (Mr. Poddar) The fact is that we arc not bankers pure and simple: 
we are traders mainly, and as a matter of fact we aro more concerned with 
inland trade than in indigenous banking. 

Q .—I am not finding fault with you but am trying to understand faots. There is 
nothing in the official record to show that any memorandum was sent.—So far as 
I oould ascertain we were not invited to do so. 

Q.—What about the Agricultural Commission ? Here too you did not give 
any evidenoe ?— (Mr. Qhose) We understand from our past Secretary that 
we did submit a memorandum but did not give evidenoe. 

Q.—Wp are now concerned with the interest you possess in the banking in 
Bengal and therefore the question becomes relevant relating to the Banking Enquiry 
Committees. Again the Bengal National Chamber strongly urges that you do not 
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deserve a seat because you represent indigenous interests and they too 
the same interests. So would that be duplication T—Any scrutiny of the 
members’ list of the Bengal National Chamber will show that their mofussal 
members are almost non-existent and they base their olaim on the inclusion of 
two merchant Associations from the mofussal, one from Chittagong and one 
from Faridpur. 

Q. —Mr. Sarkax in his evidence described you as petty traders and petty money¬ 
lenders.— {Mr. Poddar) Mr. Sarkar has mentioned two of the affiliated trades associa¬ 
tions at Faridpur and at Tippera. I beg to be excused if I claim an intimate knowledge 
of the rural traders of Bengal. I can say that I was not so long aware of the existence 
of these two associations. Their latest report shows that they were affiliated to 
their Chamber only a few months ago. In this connection I beg to submit that 
Mr. Sarkar has in view of the impending constitutional reforms devised a scheme to 
capture all the 5 seats available for Indian commerce and probably that is why he 
has set up these associations and got them affiliated to his Chamber. As regards his 
remark that we are petty traders and retail dealers, I would submit that we claim to 
represent the prominent and wealthy merchants of Bengal and any scrutiny of the 
membership list will show that. Our interests are in no way identical and that is 
why we have been reoognised as a separate entity under the Reforms. 

<2.—Have you published your annual reports 1 —Yes, wo publish our reports 
every year and oopies thereof have been duly supplied to the Reforms 
Commissioner. 

Q. —Your President is a member of the Bengal National Chamber 7—Yes. 

The Chairman. —Maharaja Sris Chandra Nandy, who is a member of your 
Sabha, is also a member of the Bengal National ?—Yes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Sao. —Your past President Maharaja Sris 
Chandra Nandy was returned to the Council by the constituency of the Bengal 
National Chamber ?—Yes. But in this connection I would say that there are only 
three or four common members. Mr, Sarkar, President of tho Bengal National also 
happens to be a member of my Sabha. With regard to his uncharitable remark 
that we represent petty shopkeepers and retail dealers I may say that the mem¬ 
bers of the oldest and most noted Bengali, merchant families are almost all of them 
members of our Sabha, and that Mr. Sarkar’s Chamber represents mostly the limited 
companies including banks and loan offices and some industrial concerns but I am 
constrained to mention that his Chamber also represents some sections that are no 
business men at all but we are all bona fide merchants of long standing, doing 
business from generation to generation, and almost all the prominent merchants 
of mofussal towns are members of our Sabha. 

The Chairman. —I find that out of 38 Executive members of your Sabha about 
9 or 10 are lawyers and not traders 7—Their designation is given. They are 
not actual practitioners but are educated sons of big merchants who after 
receiving education are engaged in trade. 

Q. —They are actually engaged in trade ?—Yes. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —How do you contend that your 
interests differ from those of the Bengal National 7—We are inland traders and 
indigenous bankers and these two interests are not represented in any of 
the existing associations, not to speak of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Chairman. —What does the Bengal National Chamber represent 7— 
Mainly some limited companies including banks and loan offices and some 
Industrial ooncems. But with regard to the other aspect of Commerce 
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which includes the export and import business, it is very little represented in the 
Bengal National Chamber. Not more than 5 per oent. of the Indian export and 
import trade is represented by the Bengal National Chamber and the rest by the 
Marwari Association and the Moslem Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—According to you the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce is not entitled to the 2 seats attaohed to 
them ?—I think it should be allotted one seat for I must say that the re¬ 
presentative character of the Chamber has deteriorated to a great extent. Even 
the members of the Roy family of Bhagyakul the founders of the Chamber have 
ceased to be members of this Chamber. I may mention that there are some petty 
shop keepers included in the list to swell the number of membership and in 
view of the impending reforms it has exaggerated its importance. One othor 
point I would like to mention is that although we had not submitted any 
memorandum to the Central or Provincial Banking Committees, we participated 
in almost all the commissions and committees that were set up by the Provincial and 
Central Governments, such as the Lothian Committee, The Jute Enquiry Committee, 
Board of Eoonomic Enquiry, etc. 

The Chairman .—We have got your memorandum. Your claim for separate 
representation is based on your position as indigenous bankers and traders. La fact 
you claim to control 75 per cent, of the money-lending business of the Province. 
That being so what struck us wag the fact—which stopped you from coming to the 
forefront with your evidence before the Central and Provincial Banking Committees. 
Of all the associations you were certainly in a position to give expert 

advice.—May I explain the position in this way 1 The then Secretary of this 
Sabha, Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy, was attacked with appoplexy suddenly; 
the papers were entrusted to him for uocesBary action. The Committee thought 
that the matter would lie dealt with properly by the Seoretary but owing 
to the latter’s sudden illness nothing was done. {Mr. Qhoah) I may add 
that out of deference to the Congress mandate the Bengal National 

and The Indian Chamber of Commerce boycotted and did not appear before 

the Simon Commission and the Indian Franchise Committee. In fact a 

resolution was passed by the Indian National Congress to vacate seats on all public 
bodies and in obedience to that mandate the representative of the Bengal National 
Chamber came out of the Provincial Council. But we have never adopted that 
policy and have always co-operated with the Government. (Mr. Poddar) 
Sir, I might explain the reason of their political importance. They have 
got some political leaders as members in their Chamber who have created 
a great influence there. But I must say that the momhers oi our association are 
bona fide merchants free from politics who have been oarrying on business as inland 
traders from generation to generation for more than a century. 

Q .—As there were one or two gaps in your memorandum which we 
thought needed explanation we have asked you about them. You have now filled 
up those gaps and we have got all the facts and figures on the points on which we 
wanted information ?—I would ask you, Sir, to refer to page 143 of the report of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce where you will find the names of the Faridpur 
District’s Merchants’ Association (No. 3) and the Tippera Chamber of Commerce 
(No. 18). These two bodies oame into existence very recently. These bodies have 
been induced to set up the claim that they represent inland trade. The Chetla 
Paddy Merchants’ Association is also of recent growth. As to Mr. Sarkar’s claim 
that his Chamber can represent our interest my reply is that it does not represent 
our interest. There is hardly any member in his Chamber who can be called a promi¬ 
nent trader. There are some petty shop-keepers and some flOwer-stall keepers 
whom they describe as mofussal traders. As to the ooterieB in this chamber 
enough publicity has been given in the press and if I am allowed I can submit ail the 
press outtings to the Committee. Everybody knows what one of the Vioe-Presi¬ 
dents of the Chamber—Kumar Surendra Nath Law, son of late Raja Rishi Case Law 
wrote to the pres* regarding the coteries of this Chamber. The swelling number of 
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the Membership of the Chamber is due to the inclusion of some insurance agents of 
Mr. Sarkar’s Company—the Hindusthan Insurance Co. I have no objection to 
Insurance Companies being taken in as members but I fail to see how the employees 
of an Insurance Company can be said to represent Trade and Commerce specially 
how flower-stall keepers of Jhajah and Madhupur ? Mr. Jadunath Boy nephew of 
Baja Janaki Nath Boy of Bhagyakul, was for many years the Honorary Secretary 
of the Chamber. He said to me that it was a matter of surprise to him that although 
he had resigned his membership his name was shown on the loll of members. There 
were about 30 members of the Boy family who were previously members but have 
since ceased to be members. 

The Ron'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao .—Can you send us a supplementary 
memorandum incorporating the facts you have stated, with outtings and references, 

Mr. Poddar promised to do so. 


Punjab. 

48. Memorandum of the Joint Committee of the Punjab Chamber of 
Commerce and of the Northern India Chamber of Commerce. 

The Joint Committee of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce and of the Northern 
India Chamber of Commerce gladly avail themselves of the opportunity which the 
Punjab Government’s Press Communique dated the 31st August last affords to 
persons and associations to submit to Government any representations on the 
subject of the provisional proposals concerning Constituencies for the future Punjab 
Legislative Assembly. One at least of these proposals is a matter of vital interest 
to the Chambers and although they have on previous occasions placed their point 
of view before Government, it is evident that it has not been appreciated sufficiently 
clearly. They therefore now solicit the consideration of the Beforms Department 
of the Punjab Government to the points raised in thiB memorandum. They furthor 
request that the memorandum may also kindly be placed before the Delimitation 
Committee and that the Chambers may be permitted the privilege of appearing 
before that body and tendering oral evidence. Ever since the introduction of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Beforms, commercial interests in the Punjab have been 
labouring under an unmerited disability, a point which the Joint Committee refer 
to in some detail subsequently under a more appropriate heading, and the arrange¬ 
ments which are proposed under the new constitution are even more antagonistic 
to them. The Chambers «re therefore anxious to secure an opportunity, before 
finaj deoisions are arrived at, of presenting orally a full and complete statement of 
their oase to the Delimitation Committee. 

With only one of the provisional proposals, namely, that relating to the 
“ Commerce ” seat, are the Joint Committee concerned. It is recommended that, 
if the new Constituency is not to be confined solely to Commerce, a qualification 
upon the significance of which the Joint Committee comment later, it should consist 
of (a) the Northern India Chamber of Commerce, the Punjab Chamber of Commerce 
and the Punjab Trades Association (approximately 139 votes) and (b) Joint Stock 
Companies registered in the Punjab and having a paid-up oapital of Rjb. 1 lakh and 
over (approximately 65 votes). 

The origin of this proposal may briefly be traced. Formulating their provisional 
conclusions on the Punjab Franchise Committee’s Beport, the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment prescribed the qualification for inclusion in the Commerce Constituency to be 
membership of either the Punjab Chamber of Commerce or of the Northern India 
Chamber of Commerce or of the Trades Association and having a plaoe of business 
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in the Punjab or being a member of a Company having a place of business in the 
Punjab and having a paid-up capital of not less than Rs. 25,000. The Punjab 
Franchise Committee however decided by a majority against the inclusion in the 
Commerce Constituency of Companies with a paid-up capital of not less than 
Rs. 25,000. (Para. 29 of the Proceedings of the Provincial Franchise Committee). 

The Chambers oppose the provisional proposal to include Companies in the 
Constituency on the following grounds— 

1. That in all proposals preceding the Constitution such an arrangement 

was not contemplated, 

2. That the industries seat having been abolished in the Communal decision 

the implication is that it is not the intention that industries as suoh 
should be represented in the Legislature. 

3. That the object of special constitutencies is defeated if individual and 

unorganised interests are coupled with Chambers of Commerce in one 
constituency. 

4. That the representative character of a special constituency is nullified 

if the return of an independent candidate to that seat is rendered 
possible. 

5. That as the Chambers in themselves adequately represent industrial inter¬ 

ests there is no need in this province to enfranchise them separately. 

6. That as the intention appears only to be to enfranchise Companies not 

necessarily industrial concerns the justification for it is not apparent. 

7. That there is no precedent in the constitutional and electoral machinery 

of any province for a constituency of this anomalous character. 

8. That having regard to the fact that the status of commercial interests in 

the Punjab legislature is not commensurate with that enjoyed by 
Chambers of Commerce in other provinces it is only appropriate that 
at least this one seat should be reserved to them. 

The Chambers deal with each of these points below, as concisely as is possible: 

1. That in all proposals preceding the Constitution such an arrangement was 
not contemplated. 

Clause 10 of the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935, taken by 
itself and stripped of its bearing on previous declarations, would appear to invest 
delimiting authorities with full powers to prescribe the nature and extent of the 
Constituencies. The clause reads: “In & province in which any seats are to be 
filled by representatives of backward areas and backward tribes, representatives 
of commeroe, industry, mining and planting, representatives of landholders, repre¬ 
sentatives of universities or representatives of labour, persons to fill these seats, and 
in Bihar the person to fill the Indian Christian seat, shall be chosen in such manner 
as may be prescribed ”. But the Joint Committee maintain that the clause cannot 
be interpreted without regard to the declarations contained in documents which 
provide the basis for the Government of India Act such as the Communal Decision, 
the White Paper and the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report. The Communal 
Decision in Paragraph 15 laid down that special seats allotted to commerce and 
industry, mining and planting will be filled by election through Chambers of 
Commerce and various Associations. This declaration was subsequently reaffirmed 
in the White Paper (Para. 10 of Part I of Appendix III) aDd in the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee’s Report (LI. 1, 2, and 3 of page 109). The Joint Committee 
cannot reconcile the attempt to bring unorganised and individual Joint Stock 
Companies into a special constituency with the principle enunoiated in these 
documents. 
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2. That the Industries seat having been abolished in the Communal Decision 
the implication is that it is not the intention that industries as Buch should be re¬ 
presented in the legislature. 

The Chambers invite attention to the footnote in Appendix V of the White 
Paper, V Punjab, 2 Franchise for Special Constituencies C. Commerce, which reads 
“ The previously existing Industry Constituency was not retained in the Communal 
Decision and the franchise for it is accordingly omitted. ” The Constituency was 
therefore to be, subject to closer investigation at the stage of delimitation, confined 
to Commerce. Having regard to this statement the Joint Committee oonsidertbat 
industries cannot justifiably he brought into the Commerce Constituency as the 
proposal seeks to do. Indeed it appears to them that the recommendation if given 
effect to would have the effect of circumventing and nullifying a most unequivocal 
declaration by His Majesty’s Government. The Joint Committee are fortified 
in this view by the obviously hesitant character of the recommendation, as witness 
the wording of the proposal, “ If the new Constituency is not to be confined solely 
to Commerce ” which would appear to indicate that serious doubt is entertained as 
to the propriety of the recommendation. 

3. That the object of Special Constituencies is defeated if individual and un¬ 
organised interests are coupled with Chambers of Commerce and Associations in 
one Constituency. 

The object of giving representation to Special Constituencies such as Chambers 
of Commerce has been described by the Indian Franchise Committee in page 127 
ef aeq of its report, a paragraph from which the Joint Committee reproduce 
below : “ 320. It is unnecessary to emphasise the importance of securing the 
presence in these legislatures of men, Indian and European, qualified to speak 
with knowledge and authority on the economic issues before the legislatures on 
the bearing of tariff and other laws, on the international market and on the 
variety of other subjects connected with trade, commerce and industry which 
call for expert consideration from time to time. The suggestion has been made 
that the general constituencies can be relied on to return in sufficient numbers 
members whose experience is such as to enable them to speak with authority on 
commercial and industrial questions and that special representation for commerce 
and industry is unnecessary in the new legislatures. We are unable to accept this 
view. Functional representation is assuming increasing importance under modem 
conditions, and tho arguments in favour of making special provision for the presence 
in legislative bodies of business and economic experts is in our judgment a strong 
one. While general constituencies may not infrequently return individuals whose 
knowledge and experience is such that they can make contributions of value in 
discussions on commercial and industrial questions, those members speak primari¬ 
ly as representatives of their general constituency, and they may on occasion find 
that the claims of that constituency are difficult to reconcile with a wholly dispas¬ 
sionate examination of particular economic issues. There is moreover no certainty 
that persons qualified to speak with authority on these largely technical matters 
will be returned through the general constituencies. The danger that in the absence 
of special representation for commerce and industry the new lagislatures may find 
themselves deprived of expert advice when it is most needed is in our view a real 
one. The civil service whioh advises the ministers has indeed an expert and 
intimate knowledge of the ordinary administration of the country. But its members 
have, as a general rule, no first-hand experience of those great commercial, indus¬ 
trial, and banking undertakings whioh play a rapidly increasing part in the life of 
every community in the modem world. It is therefore in our considered view 
desirable in order that the legislature may be better equipped to deal with economic 
subjects, that a certain number of seats should be filled by representatives of 
commerce and industry, who will speak in the legislature from the expert and tech¬ 
nical point of view ”, His Honour Sir Louib Dane, a former Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab, thanking the Punjab Chamber of Commerce on one occasion for 
affording Government a channel by which they could obtain the focussed opinion 
of the leading commercial interests of the province ssid: “ It would be a great 
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convenience to Government especially in connection with the representation on the 
new Council (under the Indian Councils Act, 1909, to which the Punjab Chamber 
was granted the privilege of electing a member) to be able to devolve a portion of 
its arduous task of selecting suitable men upon a body which adequately represented 
all shades and classes of commercial life. The Joint Committee would point out 
that were the Constituency confined to the Chambers and the Punjab Trades Associa¬ 
tion their nominee would speak on behajf of organised interest and in important 
matters would have the advantage of the considered and co-ordinated views of the 
Chambers to guide him and so would command the respect and attention of the house 
whereas an independent member would have to be irresponsible because he would 
find it practically impossible to ascertain and effectively represent the views of a 
large number of disconnected interests many of which are even unaware of each 
other’s existence. A member continually in touch with and guided by his Consti¬ 
tuency as a representative of the Chambers would naturally be, would be a valu¬ 
able object lesson in a legislature where for obvious reasons Constituencies are seldom 
if ever consulted. 

4. The representative character of a special constituency is nullified if the 
return of an independent candidate to the seat is rendered possible. An independ¬ 
ent candidate would represent none but himself and not have the representative 
character of the nominee of the Chambers. Indeed the character of the consti¬ 
tuency itself may be changed by the admission of unorganised interests. The 
likelihood of these interests being exploited by political organisations swayed by 
political motives is not an altogether improbable eventuality when the constituency 
though nominally a Commercial one would cease to reflect commercial opinion, 

5. That as the Chambers in themselves adequately represent industrial in¬ 
terests there appears to be no need to enfranchise them separately. 

Although the Industries seat was abolished in the Communal Decision and 
industries are therefore not entitled as such to any direct representation in the new 
Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Joint Committee would state that as the Cham¬ 
bers in themselves adequately represent industries, these interests will not be left 
entirely unrepresented. For instance, out of a total membership in the Punjab 
Chamber of 68, no less than 33 are engaged in industrial pursuits, all of them with 
a paid-up capital considerably in excess of Rs. 1 lakh ; eight are engaged in the 
textile industry, six in transportation, three in flour-milling, three in distilling and 
brewing, two in electricity supply, two in printing and one each in cement, sugar, 
potteries, strawboard, stone-lime, colliery, ice-manufacturing, hosiery manufactur¬ 
ing and metal foundry. Similarly in the Northern India Chamber 28 current 
members are engaged in industries, either solely or in conjunction with commercial 
interests; four cotton mills, three engineering construction, three printing, three 
electric supply, two textiles, and one each in sawmill, rosin and turpentine, oil and 
petrol extraction, distilling and brewing, flour-milling, Bugar, transportation, 
quarrying, match, fruit canning, sports goods, cement, and tanning industries. 
The great majority of the above interests which are Joint Stock Companies, have 
a paid-up capital very considerably in excess of Rs. one lakh. The aggregate 
paid-np capital of all these concerns therefore runs into several crores of rupees. 
The Chambers therefore claim to speak not only on behalf of organised commercial 
opinion in the Punjab but equally also of industrial opinion. 

6. That as the intention appears only to be to enfranchise companies not 
necessarily industrial concerns, the justification for the proposal is not apparent. 

The proposal obviously has been made with the object of providing some 
compensation to industries for the loss under the new constitution of the seat which 
they now hold. While in another place the Joint Committee have characterised 
the proposal as a step which would have the effect oi circumventing and nullifying 
a most unequivocal declaration by His Majesty’s Government, the Chambers now 
examine the recommendation from another aspect. It will be observed that the 
Constituency iB to include Joint Stock Companies registered in the Punjab and 
having a paid-up capital of Re. 1 lakh and over, to represent industry. On the 
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assumption that the Press Communique accurately represents Government’s 
provisional conclusion, the Chambers believe that the object of giving representa¬ 
tion to industries is not achieved thereby. The conditions which a Company is 
required to fulfil to qualify itself as a voter are only that it should be registered in 
tho Punjab and that it should further have a paid-up capital of Re. 1 lakh and over 
but not that it should be engaged in an industrial enterprise. A Company there¬ 
fore so long as it fulfils these two conditions would appear to be permitted to re¬ 
present industry although such Company.may in faot be a banking, insurance or 
trading oonoem. The Chambers would request that the exact intention under¬ 
lying the proposal may kindly be made known to them. 

7. That there is no precedent in tho constitutional and electoral machinery of 
any provinoe for a constituency of this anomalous character. 

The Chambers can confidently assert that there is no parallel whatever in the 
constitution of any other province for a constituency of this character. They wish 
to draw a ttention to the character of the industrial representation in other provinces. 
They are organised industries of great importance to the province and representa¬ 
tion is through the respective industrial associations ; in Bengal, for instance, the 
Jute industry and the Colliery industry have been allotted seats through their 
respective associations ; similarly in Bombay, the Textile industry through the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association and the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association j 
in Madras, the Planting industry through the United Planters’ Association of South 
India ; in Assam, through the Assam Tea Planters Association. It will be observ¬ 
ed that in no province is a multitude of heterogenous industries collected together 
to form a constituency and provided with a seat as is sought to be done in the 
Punjab. 

8. That having regard to the fact that the status of commercial interests in the 
Punjab legislature is not commensurate with that enjoyed by Chambers of Commerce 
in other provinces it is only appropriate that at least this one seat should be reserv¬ 
ed to tho Chambers. 


The Chambers append below a table showing the allocation of soats to 
Commerce in the several provinces under the Indian Councils Aot, 1909, the Govern¬ 
ment of India Aot, 1919 and tho Government of India Act, 1936. 


Province. 

Indian Councils 
Act, 1909. 

Government of 
India Aot, 1919. 

Government of 
India Aot, 1936. 

Total 

seats. 

Com¬ 

merce, 

Indus¬ 

try, 

Mining 

and 

Plant¬ 

ing, 

Total 

seats. 

Com¬ 

merce, 

Indus- 

trv, 

Mining 

and 

Plant¬ 

ing. 

Total 

seats. 

Com¬ 

merce, 

Indus¬ 

try, 

Mining 

and 

Plant¬ 

ing. 

Madras .. 

' • 

49 

■Q 

127 

5 

216 

6 

Bombay .. 

• • 

49 

4 

111 

7 

178 

7 

Bengal .. 


54 

5 

126 

16 

260 

19 

Bihar and Orissa 


45 

2 

103 

3 

152 

4 

United Provinces .. 


60 

2 

123 

3 

228 

3 

Punjab ,. 


27 

1 

93 

2 

176 

1 

Assam 


26 

2 

63 

6 

108 

11 

Central Provinces 


26 


70 

2 

112 

2 
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The Punjab stands out as the one exception where representation of commercial 
interests far from being proportionately extended with the enlargement of the 
Councils, has actually been restricted. With eaoh successive restriction moreover 
the Constituency has been broadened thus rendering commerce representation less 
effective. Under the Indian Councils Aot, 1909, when the total membership of 
the Council was 28, the Punjab Chamber held one independent elected seat. In 
the Punjab Council constituted under the Government of India Act, 1919 the 
Punjab Chamber was made to share the Commerce seat along with the Punjab 
Trades Association in a House consisting of 93 members ; under the present Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, the provisional proposal would require the Chambers to share 
this one seat not only with the Trades Association but also with companies with 
a paid-up capital of not less than Rs. 1 lakh in an Assembly of 175 members. The 
Chambers recognise that it has not been feasible to grant to them such representation 
in the Punjab Legislature as they are legitimately entitled to owing to the dis¬ 
equilibrium whioh ; it is apprehended, would be caused in the delicate adjustment 
of oommunal interests by the provision of another seat to them but they would urge 
that at ieast this one ‘ Commerce ’ seat be oonfined to the commercial and indus¬ 
trial interests represented by the Chambers and the Trades Association. 

Though the Chambers have on all appropriate occasions pressed for an ade¬ 
quate recognition of the important interests they represent, they now request that 
as some of these considerations have not been urged before and are being put for¬ 
ward for the first time and as the question is one of the greatest importance to them, 
the Punjab Government may be pleased to give careful and sympathetic considera¬ 
tion to this memorandum. 


40. Supplementary memorandum of the Joint Committee of the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Northern India Chamber of Commerce. 

In their memorandum submitted to you on the 19th September 1935 the Joint 
Committee of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce and of the Northern Tndia Chamber 
of Commerce boggod that the Punjab Government may be pleased to delimit the 
Commeroe constituency in the now Punjab Legislative Assembly so as to consist of the 
two Chambers and the Punjab Trades Association. The Joint Committee havo now 
a further submission to make, namely, that you may be pleased to recommend to the 
Indian Delimitation Committee that the Northern India Commercial Bodies seat 
in the Federal Assembly may likewise be allotted to the .two Chambers and the 
Punjab Trades Association. 

As the Punjab Government are well aware, the Communal decision allotted only 
one seat in the Punjab Assembly for representation of commercial interests in place of 
the two seats reserved for commercial and industrial interests under the Government 
of India Act, 1919. When the Communal Decision was announced the Chambers 
sought and obtained on the 30th August 1932 an interview with His Excellency the 
Aoting Governor of the Punjab when the inadequacy of representation of Commercial 
interests was brought to His Excellency’s notice and a requost made for remedying 
the distinctly disadvantageous position in which they were placed. His Excelloncy 
appeared to be impressed with the Chamber’s request for an enlarged representation 
but felt that in the Punjab Assembly the position could not, without soriously 
disturbing the balance of representation between the communities so meticulously 
worked out by His Majesty’s Government, be altered to satisfy the Chambers. His 
Exoellency‘8 own idea of a remedy lay in the grant of adequate representation to the 
Chambers in the Upper House, or in the event of an Upper House in the Punjab 
not being created under the new constitution, the grant of a seat in the Federal 
Legislature. The Chambers fully realised that the complexity of the problem in the 
Punjab which required the maintenance of a careful balance between communal 
interests made it extremely unlikely that the Chambers would be given any further 
representation in the Punjab Council. They thereupon sought to remedy the posi¬ 
tion by endeavouring to obtain » seat in the Federal Legislature the representation 
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they could not have in the Provincial Counoil. They accordingly waited in a depu¬ 
tation upon Hia Excellency the Viceroy in January 1933 at Calcutta and submitted 
their case to him. His Excellency was very favourably impressed with the strength 
of the Chambers’ case and promised to consult the Government of the Punjab and 
the Delhi Administration and then get into touch with the Secretary of State with 
a view to obtain some remedy for what appeared to His Excellency to be an invi¬ 
dious treatment of commercial interests in the Punjab. It was as a result of this 
interview, the Chambers presume, that provision was made in the constitution for 
the allotment of a seat to the Northern India Commercial Bodies. That this belief 
is, justified was confirmed in the course of an interview which the Punjab Chamber 
of Commeroe had with the Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner of Delhi on the 7th 
February 1933 whon he informed the Chamber that from the correspondence passod 
between him and His Exoellenoy the Viceroy both His Excellency and the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State were disposed to allot to the Chambers one seat 
in the Federal Legislature. The inadequacy of commerce representation in fhe 
Punjab was also brought to the notice of the Joint Seleot Committee in London 
in July 1933 and the request was also made to them that the Northern India Commer¬ 
cial Bodies seat may be reserved to the Chambers. The written evidence 
tendered before that Committee forms an annexure to which attention is solicited as it 
gives a comprehensive statement of the Chambers’ case. 

The Chambers would greatly value any support the Punjab Government may be 
pleased to extend to them in their efforts to seoure the redress of a long-standing and 
justifiable grievance. They urge three considerations to show that they fully deserve 
that support. 

1. The inadequacy of commerce representation in the Punjab Counoil. 

2. The absence of any representation of commercial and industrial interests in 
the Delhi Province owing to Delhi being a centrally administered area and having 
no legislature of its own. 

3. The merit that the suggested delimitation will have in preserving the balanoe 
of representation as between European and Indian commercial interests by reason 
of the faot that the membership of the Chambers and the Trades Association consists 
approximately of equal numbers of Europeans and Indians. There are altogether 
eleven Commercial seats in the federal legislature. Eight arc to be filled up by the 
provinces, four of which will be Indian and four European. The remaining three 
are non-provincial commerce seats, one of which has been allotted to the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and the other to the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry. There are thus five seats which are definitely European 
and five which are definitely Indian. The odd seat is the Northern India Commercial 
Bodies seat which if allotted to the two Chambers and the Punjab Trades Association 
will maintain, by reason of the fact that the Chambers consist approximately of equal 
numbers of European and Indian members, the balance between European and 
Indian Commercial interests in the Federal Legislature. 

One point which requires brief mention in this connection is that although the 
Chambers have hitherto urged that the Northern India Commercial Bodies seat 
should be allotted only to them, they do not object to the Punjab Trades Association 
being included in the constituency since the Punjab Government feel strongly 
that the Punjab Trades Association should form part of the constituency for the 
provincial commerce seat. 

The Chambers have had to wait for fifteen years for an opportunity to occur when 
the wrong done to commercial interests in the Punjab could be set right and they 
therefore earnestly request that the occasion may not be lost to afford the Chambers 
a remedy by allotting to them and the Punjab Trades Association the Northern 
India Commercial Bodies seat in the Federal legislature. It is a matter of consi¬ 
derable regret to the Chambers that instead of the nature of thoir composition which 
represents almost equally of European and Indian business interests working 
in co-operation entitling them to greater consideration than has been accorded 
to Chambers constituted purely on racial lines, that constitution has been an impedi¬ 
ment to the Chambers securing adequate representation. 
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The Chambers solicit that their case may be put before the Indian Delimitation 
Committee. 


Non-Provincial. 

50- Evidence of Lala Padampat Singhania and Mr. D. G. Mulherkar, repre¬ 
senting the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

New Delhi, dated the 30th December 1935. 

Thr Chairman. —There are one or two little matters that I want to ask your 
advice about. There are three points in your letter. In the first point you say 
that you wish to keep the electorate to the membership of Chambers of Commerce 
so that individuals would not get votes 1 —(Mr. Singhania) Yes. 

Q .—The second point is about tho minimum financial qualification and on that 
your Chambers are divided?—The opinions of the various bodies which I have 
reoeived are divided. 

Q .—How many Chambers are members of the Federation ?—53. 

Q .—What do you do to satisfy yourself that they are elected by the Committee 
or members as a whole ?—The general procedure of election of our Federation is 
that when there is going to be any election we ask the member-bodies to choose the 
person whom they want to elect and thereafter after receiving the names we 
recirculate those names to all the member-bodies for voting purposes. 

Q .—If the Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce applied, that would be the proce¬ 
dure ?—Yes. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao .—At present tho Federation 
has no representation in any Legislature ?—No. 

Q .—You form your own Federation in this way ? Each member-body 
sends some representatives ; these representatives are on your executive com¬ 
mittee ?—Yes. 

Q .—Supposing the Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce wanted to join the Federa¬ 
tion, what are the steps taken 1 —When they apply for affiliation they are affiliated. 

Q .—Any Chamber can be affiliated ?—Really commercial chambers. We have 
got some standard in the Federation that there should be not less than 25 members 
in every Chamber-body and when they apply we make inquiry about the bona Jules 
of the bodies and the executive of the Federation elect them. 

Q. —If a body in your opinion is a bona fide commercial body, you affiliate it T 
—Yes. 

Q .—Any bona fide commercial body, the minimum membership being 25.—Yes. 

Q .—That is the only limit you place ?—Yes. (Mr. Mulherkar) It is not auto¬ 
matically affiliated ; it is considered by the Committee of the Federation. 

Q .—The body which requires affiliation must consist of 25 members ?—Yes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—It is optional with the executive 
committee to admit an association even if it has less than 25 members ?—In 
certain oases there may not be 26 members. Certain number of organisations 
form themselves into a body, for instance, the match industry. There may not 
be even 25 match factories in India. 

The Chairman. —The nyou look into the Memorandum of Association of a body 
applying for affiliation ?— (Mr. Singhania) The Federation do all these things. 

Q .—Their financial position ?—Of oourse it oannot be looked into by looking 
into the Memorandum of Association. 

Q .—Do you make any inquiries!—We enquire from the member of the 
particular place about the bona fide of those bodies. After making all the inquiries 
then we affiliate them. 
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Q. —We have been going round India and at various places various associations 
and commercial associations, have applied to us to be recognised on the electorate of 
the commerce seat and we found it a little difficult sometimes to estimate what the 
value of that association may be and its standing may be in the commercial world 
and I was wondering whether we could probably obtain any indication of how you 
yourself decided those matters.—In the Federation so far as I know we do not go by 
looking into the financial position of the member-bodies. But we certainly feel that 
we should have bona fide member-bodies as members of the Federation. 

The Hon'tle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —How long has this Federation 
been in existence now 1 —Since 1927. 

Q. —During the period of 7 or 8 years that it has been now in existence, has there 
been any instance of any Chamber requesting affiliation and the request not 
having been complied with ?— {Mr. Mulherkar) On more than one oooasion. 

Q. —How many altogether ? You need not be very accurate T—On two 
occasions. 

Q. —I take it that you do not apply very strict standards in the matter of affi¬ 
liation of these commercial bodies ?—{ Mr. Singhania) We try to accommodate as 
much as possible, but where it seems that the body is not a bona fide body, the 
Federation do not affiliate that body. 

Q. —All that you are concerned with is whether a commercial organisation is a 
bona fide body. If so, you affiliate it ; if it is not you do not affiliate it ?—Yes. 

Q. —You do not enquire meticulously into the claims of the body which 
requires affiliation.—No. 

Q. —On your executive Committee each of these member-bodies is represented by 
4 representatives ?—In tho general meetings. 4 representatives for electing the 
executive. 

Q.—Therefore in the executive of the Federation, each member-body is repre¬ 
sented by 4 members ?—No, in the general meeting. 

Q. —Therefore the general body of your Federation consists of 4 members 
sent out by each member-body ?—Yes. 

Q. —Whatever the status or the standing of the member-body is, the number 
4 is uniform ?—Yes. 

The Chairman. —The Bombay Merchants’ Association send 4 ?—Yes. 

Q. —And a small body will also send 4 t —Yes. 

The Hon'bU Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —The South Indian Chamber sends 
4?—Yes. 

Q ,—Any minor body affiliated to the South Indian Chamber of Commerce like¬ 
wise sends 4 f—Yes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —The election takes place in a regular 
way. Your Article of Association No. 5 provides that the application is to be 
placed before the executive committee and it is within the power of the executive 
committee to refuse or to accept it ?—Yes, quite so. 

Q. —It is not circulated among the other member-bodies f—Those members 
in the annual meeting elect an executive and power is given to the executive 
committee for affiliating the member-bodies to the Federation. 

The Hon'bU Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —According to your answer 
there are 52 member-bodies in your Federation, 52 X 4 is 208. So 208 
would compose the general body and they would elect members to the executive 
committee ?—Yes. 
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Q. —How many members are there in the executive committee ?—( Mr . 
Mulherkar) We have 21. One President, 2 Treasurers and 12 members oi 
the oommittee. Then they elect the Vice-President. There are 16 in all. 
These 208 elect 1 President, 2 Honorary Treasurers, and 12 members of the Com 
mittee. 16 in all. These 16 co-opt 6 members. 

Q, —So the strength of the executive oommittee is 21 ?—Yes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —3 constitute a quorum ?—-Yes. 
Members are drawn from all parts of India. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Boo. —In regard to these 21, is there any 
attempt made to see that provinces are represented properly ?—Co-option is meant 
for that. 

Q .—To redress inequality that may be disclosed by the election ?—Yes. 

Q. —So far as possible you see that provinces are represented 1 —Yes. Pro¬ 
vinces or certain important interests in particular provinces. 

Q. —That is the object of co-option ?—Yes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Then you elect honorary members 
also, but they do not take part in the general meetings ?—No. They have no 
vote, neither oan they take any part. 

Q. —Then what are they meant for ?—Sometimes honorary members are required 
for some special work and when such work arises we take them as honorary 
members. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Uao .—I suppose you are now represented 
on some committees ? The Federation as such is represented on some commit¬ 
tees f—On a number of committees. 

Q.—How is the election to these oommittees hold ? That will bring us to the 
subject with whioh wo are concerned t—When there is a proposal from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, we ask member-bodies to nominate or suggest names. 

g.__When the Government of India asks you to send up a man for a oommittee 
this is the procedure you adopt ?—Yes. 

Q. —Describe the procedure ?—Wo ask member-bodies to suggest names. 

Q. —That takos the plaoe of nomination ?—Yes. After we receive names we 
circulate to all the member-bodies and ask them to cast their votes and whosoever 
secures the highest number of votes is eleoted and the eleotion oommunioated to 
the bodies. 

Q. —I will repeat it to make sure that we understand you. You first of all ask 
member-bodies to nominate. Nominations are received; then the names are circulat¬ 
ed to all the member-bodies eaoh member-body forwards its vote and that is how 
votoB are taken ?—Yes. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Whether your member-bodies have 
four or one vote ?—Yes. 

Q. _How does eaoh member-body vote?— (Mr. Mulherkar) In our oiroular 

letter we make it quite clear that we should like to know whom your committee want 
to elect. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao.— Supposing 3 nominations are 
made. Three names are circulated to all the member-bodies. One body sends in 
A, another B. How do you know that the member-body whioh sends A has 
held the eleotion either through the executive oommittee.?—That is proce¬ 

dure for them. 

q, _On that matter you are not in a position to say how eaoh msmbar-bsdy 

votes, what method eaoh member-body adopts for eleotion ?— No. 
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Q .—You are only conoemed with this that the member-bodies send up the name 
by some kind of election which they have themselves adopted ?—Yes. 

Q .—Will you adopt the same procedure for eleotion to the Legislature ?—In our 
Memorandum we have suggested that for the election of this seat also we would 
like that the Federation should stick to the same procedure. 

Q .—You therefore propose that the same system should obtain in regard to eleo¬ 
tion to the Legislature ?—Yes. 

Q .—You want to adopt the same method for the non-provincial seat which you 
are going to fill ?—Yes. 

The Chairman .—You dislike the idea of having a Government Officer as a 
registering officer ?— (Mr. Mulherkar) Even now under tho procedure that exists 
at present commercial associations are entitled to have their returning officer. 

Q .—There is no reason why that should go on in the future ?—There has not 
been any complaint about the working of such a procedure. Mr. Singhania) 
Certainly I should like to adhere to our present procedure and the present 
system. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venlcatasubba Rao .—If you understand the Chairman’s 
question, instead of your sending out requisitions to the various member-bodies Gov¬ 
ernment officer will do so who will be as it wero the returning officer for this 
constituency. He will send the letters and will take care to see that the replies are 
properly received ? 

The Chairman .—A little moro than that. The Government officer will be first 
the Registering Officer. You have to show him your books and give him informa¬ 
tion about your chamber members or member-bodies as you call them. He will 
then make a list that will give the electoral roll. He will see exactly who are members. 
You can quite see what will follow, that is to say in years to come when you refuse 
membership of two associations probably those two associations would write to this 
officer. They will say “ We have applied for admission to this Federation and we 
have been refused ”, In other words the Registering Officer to a certain oxtent 
would be in a position to tell Government as to who are your members and whom 
you havo refused.—That will bo quite a different thing to a seat given to the 
Federation. 

Q. —You are talking of elections to the Federal Assembly ?—Yes. In that ease 
what the Federation wants is that it should adhere to our present procedure. 

Q. —By which it is left entirely to the Federation ?—Yes, 

Q.~~ And the Secretary of tho Federation is usually put down as the Returning 
Officer ?—Yes. 

Q.— In the case of Federation that system may work ail right; in the case of 
some Chambers of Commerce it may not. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—Where is the remedy against one 
member-body flooding the poll t In the United Provinces you have control of 50 
or 60 such branch associations. You ask everybody to apply for affiliation. 
Your executive committee which is working under your control admits everyone 
of these 50 and you refuse admission to the other members who apply. This 
means that you flood the poll.—In this case there will bo only one vote from that 
body, 

Q .—50 can bo admitted and'50 others refused.—How is it possible ? 

Q .—The executive committee under your rule has been given the full discretion 
to admit or refuse admission to any member that it likes. Is not it so ?—To the 
member-bodies. 

Q .—Now supposing 50 associations apply and your executive oommitteo refuses 
the application of those 60 stranger bodies, but they admit everyone of the 60 
associations working under your control ?—How can that be that 60 bodies working 
under my control can come into the Federation) 
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Q.—We were informed that in the United Provinces 50 associations in differ¬ 
ent names axe working under your oontrol ?—That is a different thing. 

Q _-If you have an association working under A, B and G f—Association 

cannot be working under one. After all they should be bom fide associations. 
There should be 25 members; how 50 can flood the Federation I cannot under¬ 
stand. 

The Chairman. —A firm has branches in different parts. Take it that a firm 
has got 10 branches.—How 10 branches can form an association ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —You say it is within your discre¬ 
tion to admit bodies with less than 25 members. 

The Chairman. —Take the South Indian Chamber of Commerce down in 
Madras. There were some 22 or 23 Chambers of Commerce of various kinds, rice 
merchants and all the rest. Now a good many of them have not applied to you 
for joining the Federation ?—We have got 10 or 11 members from Madras. 

Q .—You have got half and probably all of them will be membra of the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce. What my learned friend is trying to get at is supposing 
those other 11 applied. They have got more than 25 members. You might refuse 
them or you might admit them and you may get a large number of Chambers applying 
all over India. This is rather an important thing. It is not a matter for tho 
Government to say whether you should take them as members or not and I do not 
think the Registering Officer will come into nie picture at all, except to know what 
is going on to be in a position to give advice to Government. In the same way 
with the Returning Officer. All be would have to see was to see first that tho 
chambers who form the electorate were members of the Federation.— (Mr. 
Mulherkar) The safeguard will be this. Supposing the President wants to 
usher 60 bodies from the United Provinces into the Federation, there will be 
intelligent people on the committee from other provinces ; they would not like 
one to flood the committee like that. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Your members of the executive 
committee will be quite independent ?— (Mr. Singhania) They are always quite 
independent and the men are drawn from all over India. 

Q. —Do they come in person to attend the meetings of tho executive committee ? 
Supposing one man is elected from the Punjab, another from Madras and a third 
from Bombay, when your executive committee meets will everybody come in 
person t—Yes, they do come. 

Q .—You yourself say that your quorum is 3. Three persons can join and decide 
anything they like.—The quorum is three, but we have never had less than 15 
attending tho federation committees from all over India. It is a very important 
body. It is not that 3 men can attend and carry on the work. 

The Chairman. —You understand now because we come to the second point, 
that for the purposes of the constituency should we recognise only chambers or as 
you yourself have recognised in your reply there might be a general electoral roll on 
which there should be various firms, companies and persons in trade and industry 
of a certain standing. You suggest that all chambers of commerce should be 
affiliated 1 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venhatasubba Bao. —The Chairman has asked you the 
question. You have put forward a suggestion as alternative to the other sugges¬ 
tion you made. There is only one suggestion. 

Q. —You say “ If the above suggestion is not found agreeable to the members 
of your committee, the President suggests that there should be a joint electoral roll, 
* * * ” and so on. Therefore the second suggestion takes note of individual 
member-bodies of your chambers of commerce ?—All individual members of the 
chambers of commerce affiliated to these two bodies. 

Q. —Therefore we come back to the individual member-bodies. 
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Tha Hon'kle Mr. Juttiaa Venhokuubba Sao. — If we do not aooept your first 
proposal, najneiy that all the member-bodies of your federation should be allowed to 
vote, then you suggest an alternative, v»*., that the members of the member-bodies 
possessing oertain qualifications, should be allowed to do so. In one case the 
emphasis is upon the member-bodies, in the other ease upon the members of the 
member-bodies. 

The Chairman -—Under the schedule in the oase of the reserved seat for Northern 
India they say “ such commercial bodies in Northern India voting in such manner 
as may be prescribed.” What are we to understand by “ such commercial bodies”. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —The Associated Chambers and 
the Federation of Indian Chambers. 

The Chairman. —Now there are perhaps in Northern India some chambers which 
do not belong to your federation. What about them?— (Mr. Singhania.) We 
have simply made a suggestion. If your Committee decides that instead of taking 
so many bodies which are already affiliated to the Association or the Federation, we 
should give the electorate to one or two more bodies or anybody who applies, then 
ip that case we want that the electoral should be such that a person paying such 
and such tax can be taken. 

Q .—You have asked us to apply that test for the electoral and it is just precisely 
that test on which your Federation eo*ld not be unanimous in the case of election 
to the provincial chambers.—( Mr. Mulherkar ) Wo havo merely put it down as an 
alternative. 

Q. —First of all we asked your opinion about the question of laying down 
a certain minimum of financial status as an additional qualification in addition to 
membership of the Chamber of Commerce and your reply back was that your 
members were not unanimous. You go on thon and ask us to apply that very samo 
qualification in the case of any association wo might wish to recognise for the Northern 
Indian soat.— (Mr. Singhania) We only suggested if for this reason that wo give an 
equal vote to such a largo number of bodies some of them might complain and 
say this particular body has got a very small membership and this a very big 
membership, and therefore we suggest that only such person should form the 
electoral who have a minimum qualification or finance and paying income-tax. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Then it comes to this that some 
safeguard is necessary in order to determine substantial people coming in.— 
(Mr. Singhania) It is a question of affiliation to either the Association or the 
Federation. Now in our Federation we have only 6 or 7 bodies affiliated, while to 
the Associated Chambers there are 2 or 3 bodies affiliated. W r hon you examine the 
Chambers’ witnesses in two or three days’ time they might say: We do not agree 
to the proposal put by the Federation because Federation has got 6 bodies affiliated 
to them and the Associated Chambers has only got 3. Therefore we have suggested 
that it may be 3 or 6 bodies but only such persons as possess a minimum qualifica¬ 
tion can form the electoral. 

The Chairman. —In other words, the electoral will be formed of individual 
members of those commercial bodies who comply with a certain standard. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Hao. —The qualification you insist upon 
is, that they should be commercial bodies in Northern India that are already affiliated 
either to the Federation or the Associated Chambers. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Don’t you think that will be open 
to the serious objection that one of the non-provincial seats will go to the Federated 
Chambers, the second to the Associated Chambors, and the third to you both ?— 
(Mr. Singhania ) It is going to be a joint seat. 

Q. —It is not contemplated that it should be a joint seat. Why should it not 
go to the commercial bodies which are neither affiliated to the Federation or to 
the Associated Chambers ? Why should we ignore these bodies ? 
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The Uon'hle Mr. Justice Venhtiasubba Boo .—You say that as regards the 
importance of apy particular body, the teat is furnished by affiliation to the Asso¬ 
ciation or the Federation. But it need not necessarily be so.— (Mr. Mulharkar) If 
there are such important bodies, they are certainly welcome to it. 

Q. —Therefore that goes against your proposal.—We believe that at present 
there are no such bodies at all. That is merely a standard we have laid down, 

Q. —For instance in the United Provinces and the Punjab there is one associa¬ 
tion at any rate probably affiliated neither to the one nor to the other, of 
sufficient importance to be recognised. You cannot have any serious objec¬ 
tion to our forming a constituency consisting of all important bodieB in Northern 
India.— (Mr. Singhania) Since the Government of India has recognised these two 
bodies for representing commercial interests in the Assembly, therefore we have sug¬ 
gested that only such bodies should be taken for the Northern India seat who are 
affiliated to these two bodies. 

The Chairman. —The point we have to consider is whether that is in fact right 
and proper, whether there may or may not be outside the Federation or Association 
bodies who should be recognised. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Besides, you proceed on the 
assumption that the Government of India Act refers to your Federation and the 
Associated Chambers but that is riot the case. “ Such federated chambers, Btwh 
associated chambers... .as we may prescribe.” 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice V enhatasubba Rao. —I think the drafting of Para¬ 
graph 23 (d) is not quite happy. The expressions “ Associated Chambers, ” and 
“ Fedrated Chambers” are not used in a general sense, but are intented to refer 
to existing specific bodies. Otherwise, there is no need to use “ Associated ” in one 
eonneotion and “ Federated ” in another. The idea suggested is that they are 
proper names. 

The Chairman. —The whole mistake is—supposing a number of Indian bodice now 
start fttt organisation, call themselves not Federated Chambers but Associated 
Chambers, What would you do 7 What is the method of drawing the distinction 
betwberi Associated and Federated Chambers ? Would a Bill like that recognise any 
Chambers of Commerce that had not got statutory recognition 7 Would it recognise 
a Federation or'an Association and give it a monopoly of a constituency where it 
had not got statutory recognition ?— (Mr. Singhania ) How did they get these things 
hero 7 Through the Federation and Associated Chambers. 

Q .—Yes, I remember. There were four in Karachi. You take it that Karachi 
will come into Northern India f—We consulted the United Provinces and the 
Punjab. 

Q .—Did you approach the Bombay Government 7—No, the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment does not come into Northern India. 

Q .—Do you think the Sind province should be regarded as in Northern India 7—■ 
No, I do not think that Sind should be taken for constituting this seat in Northern 
India. 

The Chairman. —I think myself the meaning is they expect us to give ono Beat to 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce arid another to the Federated Chambers of 
Commerce, and that means that they will not recognise any other association or any 
other federation for the time being. But what about the future 7 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venlcatasubba Rao, —If this becomes effete body, 
it must be open to some authority to take steps. 

The Chairman. —I think what happens in India is that where there is some 
intemeoihe feud, the body splits and becomes two bodies. What happens then ? 
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The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad— It happened in the oase of the 
Northern India Chamber of Commeroe. There was a split and it became two bodies.— 
(Mr. Singhania) Well, then, there are two interests here—one European and the 
other Indian—and it is for you to join them—give them a joint seat. 

The Chairman. —It is really only of academic interest but what I say is that the 
Northern India Chamber of Commeroe had a row, bplit into two and were fighting 
like oats and dogs,—the United Provinces Chamber and the Merchants Chamber 
of the United Provinces. Now supposing that happened to the Federated Chamber ?— 
But how can it happoa ? This is a different constitution. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Even so, the Federation may 
oome to grief to-morrow.— (Mr. Mulharkar) But then the Government of India would 
take care of it. 

The Ilon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —They have intentionally used those 
words in order to moot this contingency. Supposing they do not meet. Therefore 
we have to prescribe that these two bodies have these two seats for the time being. 
And supposing they become moribund to-morrow or split up or cease to exist, then 
they will clearly amend the Order in Council. 

The Chairman. —I take it it is your definite opinion as representing the Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Chamber that the chambers or commercial bodies in Karachi or Sind 
should not be recognised as having the right to be represented or to have a vote in 
Northern India seat t — (Mr. Singhania) That is my fooling about it. 

The Ilon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —We Bhall have to stick to the 
geographical position. 

The Chairman. —Well, if Assam is in Northern India and Bihar is in Northern 
India, there is no reason why Sind should not be considered ns being in Northern 
India. However, hero is a case in point. Supposing for the sake of argument that 
Sind was recognised as belonging to one of the Northern India provinces, there are two 
associations thero that have applied tous for recognition for the purposes of the Sind 
Ohamber of Commerce constituency that are not affiliated to you?—Therefore wo say 
that the bodies we shall affiliate to our association are the most worthy oi recogni¬ 
tion—it is a good way of defining their importance. 

Q. —And paying up Rs. 150 a year to your respective people. Well, wo have 
got your viewB on that point. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —As regards the seat to be 
filled by the federated chamber you propose this suggestion to adhere to the 
method which now obtains. What do you think of—that the election should 
bo filled by a resolution of your executive committee ?—Well, I think that 
will bo also quite nice but their member-bodies will not be voting because member- 
bodies already send their representatives to the general meeting of the executive. 
That can also be a feasible course. 

Q. —l)o you think it is a better course than the other ? I am trying to know 
whether you would prefer it to the course you have suggested in your 
memorandum,—I am representing here the views of the Federation and as a 
representative of the Federation I Should adhere to tho method which the Federation 
favour. 

The Chairman. —We are asking your personal opinion as to the election being 
left to the Executive of the Federation.—Yes. 

Q. —It is simpler.—Yes. 

Q .—It is much simpler and at the same time, as the Executive is also appointed 
by the member bodies, it commands the confidence of all the member-bodies. 
Personally, therefore, you would recommend that ?—Personally, I would recom¬ 
mend your suggestion. 
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The Horible Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—That means that any three may 
send a representative to the Federal Assembly. That is the quorum.—It is not a 
question of quorum. These things will be referred'to all the executive members. 

Q. —We want to know that. Where is it laid down that in such matters every 
member of the Committee should be present ?—It is not laid down anywhere, but 
that is the convention. The rules are flexible. How do you think that our Federa¬ 
tion is suoh a small body that only three people will do all these things ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice VenlcatasubbaSao. —Your Executive Committee may 
elect the representative ?—There might be two-thirds majority for this particular 
purpose. 

Q. —You cannot alter your memorandum ?— If you prescribe it. 

Q. —You mean that you will abide by it ?—I think it has to be abided by. 

The Chairman. —We have no power to alter your memorandum.—If you say, 
by 2/3rd of the members of the Executive, then they will invite nomination from the 
member-bodies : they will circulate that name of all the members and whoever gets 
2/3rds of the votes will be elected. 

Q. —What is the idea 1 Take your Federated Chambers of Commerce. You 
have got to elect representatives to the Federal Assembly. You send round the lists. 
Would those lists be simply to the Chambers ?—To all the member bodies. 

Q .—Will the members of those member bodies vote or the executive only ?— 
(Mr. Mulharlcar ) We do not want to know the procedure which they adopt. 

The Chairman. —What is your view ? You think we ought to say that it will be 
suflicicnt for the Secretary or the recognised authority of that member-Chamber 
to write back and toll you that they vote for Bo-and-so, or ought wo to get from each 
Chamber a list of its members, see which of them are qualified to vote, and then the 
individual members of what you call member-bodies would vote, not the Chamber 
itself. You see the difference ?— (Mr. Singhania) We do not want that practice 
that members should form an electoral for this purpose. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —For your purpose it will bo sufficient 
if they send you a resolution passed by their Executive Committee or the adminis¬ 
trative body. You cannot depend upon the mere word of the Secretary ?—We issue 
the ballot papers and they return the ballot papers. 

Q. —Who signs it ?—The Secretary. 

The Chairman. —Suppose the ballot paper is sent to the United Provinces 
Merchants Association. It comes back from them, duly signed by their officer, 
with a mark against one name. Another way of doing it would be to send out 
the ballot paper to all the individual members of the Association.—That idea, I 
do not approve. That will not be practicable for this purpose. Suppose one 
momber-body has got 25 members and another 150 members. The member-body 
which has got 150 members will sweep out the others, because they will be 
sending 150 ballot papers. 

Q .—We are assuming all this time that these individuals, who get the vote 
in the member-bodies, will be either companies with a capital of Rs. 1 lakh, 
or firms or individuals assessed to income of Rs. 10,000. They are what you would 
get practically from the provinces of Punjab, Delhi and the United Provinces, and 
possibly Sind. You would get all the people there, who were (a) of one of the reoog- 
nised affiliated Associations and ( b) who have that qualification. They would all 
vote as individuals.— (Mr. Mulharlcar) You are suggesting this procedure for the 
Federation seat or the Northern India seat ? 

Q. —I am talking of either.—You have suggested the same procedure which 
you have just outlined for the Northern India seat. For the Federation seat we 
are sticking to our proposal of double procedure for the member-bodies. That would 
not be possible for practical purposes. We have a body in Calicut, another body in 
Trichinopoly and another in Travancore. It will not be justified also because one 
member-body may have 200 voters and another may have only 5 voters. 
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Q .—200 people who are paying a high rate of income-tax or who are big com¬ 
panies deserve more weight in the selection of a member than a small oompany 
which comprises only 2 or 3 people.—For the Provincial Legislature separate seat 
is given to the commerce bodies. This seat is given to the Federation to 
represent and to speak on behalf of all India. Supposing that according to your 
suggestion, two provinces alone elect, the other provinces will say that the 
representative is not speaking on their behalf. 

Q. —I quite see that. What are we to do about the Northern India seat ?— 
There, as you have suggested, it will be the best suggestion, because there this 
position cannot arise. Only people who have got a definite standing and are 
members of the various commercial bodies will fill up that seat. 

Q. —Supposing we say—the Associated Chambers or the Federal Chambers 
or bodies affiliated either to this or to the other Associated Chamber ?—The reason 
why we have suggested this procedure is that you will have a more recognised body. 
These are the only two bodies in India who are wedded to the interests on 
industry and commerce. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —You won’t mind any other body 
even if it is not affiliated to either Chamber ?—If you want to take any other body, 
you can take them in. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Boo. —All the bodies in Northern India, 
whatever the definition of Northern India may be, of a oertain standing and 
stability 1 

Q. —Affiliation to one of the oentral organisations shows that they are really 
substantial bodies. Not necessarily. Supposing there are other bodies, they must 
not be left out.—If you think there is another body- who can come before you 
for recognition and if you feel that it is a good body, you can recognise it. 

The Chairman.—Who is going to decide in these affiliated Chambers how the 
votes should be cast ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Boo. —It would depend on the rules of 
the particular Chamber. It would depend on the particular kind of regulations 
which govern that particular member-body. 

The Chairman. —Do you think it right to leave it at that ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Baa. —I should think so. 

The Chairman. —Supposing we say—those members of the Associated 
Chambers who fulfil certain qualifications ?—For the Northern India seat I think 
you must do it. 

Q. —“ By such commercial bodies in Northern India, voting in each case in suoh 
a manner as may be prescribed.” That means, you say, that the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce may vote in one way, that for the Federated Chambers of 
Commerce we might prescribe voting in another way, and the Northern India 
might vote in a third way, and you say, “ As regards our own Federated Chambers of 
Commerce, leave it to us : ”—Yes. 

Q. —We will talk it over with the Associated Chambers. Then I come to 
another point. “ Such commercial bodies in Northern India ”. Which commercial 
bodies ?—It does not mean individual firms. Commercial associations or chambers. 

Q .—How are we going to get that ? You have suggested that they should be 
respeotable and reliable firms and should have joined one or the other of these 
Associations. We have also suggested that there should be a qualification over and 
above that. 

Q. —What would you prefer ? You have got your opportunity to join these 
Associations, or you can join the federation. If you do not, well then, you are not 
of sufficient importance to deserve a vote for a federal seat. That is what you 
prefer ?—Yes. 
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The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —That would mean a little difficulty. 
Not only those that are affiliated but those that may get affiliated to-morrow or the 
day After will have the same priirilege.—Yes. When you make these qualifications, 
and the body is affiliated to the Federation, when the eleotion time oomes, they will 
all be voters. 

The Chairman. —In the Punjab, we were told that some of the firms in the 
United Provinces will get their representation through the Federated Chambers and 
through the Associated Chambers. The Punjab, therefore, put in a claim that 
Northern India commercial bodies meant the Punjab.— (M r - Mulharkar) Even 
their bodies are affiliated either to the one or the other. (Mr. Singhania) This is 
an all-India seat. 

Q. —We had a request from one Association in Bihar that it should bo 
regarded as Northern India.—It is for you to demarcate. 

Q. —I have to ask the opinion of witnesses.—I feel myself that it should be left 
between the Punjab and the United Provinces. 

Q .—You would not call Bihar, Northern India ?—No, only Punjab, Delhi and 
United Provinces. (Mr. Mulharkar) Even the Government of India are not sure 
about Northern India area. How can wa express ourselves ? 

Q. —You have places in Bengal where there are snowfalls. Bihar has got 
snows. It was the Bihar Planters’ Association who asked for it.—That is a point 
demarcated between the various provinces. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —In the Lothian Committee report 
there is an important recommendation which has not been referred to by any of you 
in your representations. It is expeoted that the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce should be empowered to eleot a member to represent provinces other than 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal, because they have what aro called provincial seats. 
So also, the Associated Chambers is to elect a member to represent provinces other 
than the three Presidencies. It is not so stated in the Government of India Aot, 
but that is the recommendation of the Lothian Committee. What is your own 
view t—I feel that it should not be restricted to only a few provinces. The very 
object of the Federation will be defeated if this is restricted to chambers outside 
these three presidencies. This will become representation of 2 or 3 provinces. The 
Federation is on an all-India basis and we want to send such a representative who can 
speak on behalf of all-India commercial bodies. 

Q. —I am not saying you are wrong. I take the same view.— (Mr. Mulharlcar) 
We were quite conscious of that recommendation. There is bound to bo dash 
of interests. 

Q .—You mean that the representatives holding the non-provincial soats are 
expected to have a wider outlook than those representing any particular province 
like Madras or Bombay or Bengal ?—On occasions where there is a clash of interests. 

Q. —Therefore you say that that recommendation need not be followed at 
all ?—Yes. (Mr. Singhania) Another way of looking at it is this. When a seat 
is given to all the provinces, and one seat is given to Northern India, why is a seat 
given to the Federation ? Because Federation is an all-India body. 

Q .—You may also look at it this way. The three non-provincial seats may 
be captured by the three presidencies and the other provinces will have no 
representation.— (Mr. Mulharkar) The constituencies they represent will be different. 

The Chairman. —Where are your headquarters ?— (Mr. Singhania} Where 
the president happens to live. Every year the president changes. 

Q. —Is it not the same with the Associated Chambers ?—They are between 
Calcutta and Bombay. Mine personally is Cawnpore. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —You entered the lists against 
Vikramjit Singh?—We have put a fact. We have not entered the list. 
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The Chairman ,—We have not yet come to any conclusion. You have got to 
think of all possible developments. What is going to happen when your Federation 
splits into two ?—You must think of the time being. We think that our Federa¬ 
tion is going to beoome muoh stronger. You think it is going to split. 

Q .—I hope it won’t split. But I fear that it might be broken up. 


51. Evidence o! Mr. T. Chapman-Mortimer, M.L.A. and Mr. J. H. Blackwell, 
M.C., representing the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India. 

New Delhi, dated the 30th December 1935. 

The Chairman. —I think we might begin with your letter of the 23rd December 
1936. We wrote making two suggestions, the first being in connection with the 
admission to the electorate for the seats reserved for representatives of commerce, 
industry, mining and planting, of individuals as distinct from companies and firms, 
and to that you take exception. Your view is that no individuals should be 
allowed to vote in these commerce constituencies but only the registered firms.— 
(Mr. Chapman-Mortimer) We understood that these Chamber seats originally 
were given because it was desired to secure authoritative representation of organized 
commercial opinion, both European and Indian, and that was the view of the South- 
borough and later of the Lothian Committee, and in the Act itself, I think in 23A 
of the First Schedule, it is specifically mentioned. 

Q. —Yes, but we have to prescribe the manner of voting. And leaving 
aside for the moment tho Federal Assembly, what about the Southern India Chamber 
in Madras. What are wo to do there ? There are a large number of individuals 
who aro members of the Chamber, Your first point is that individuals as distinct 
from companies and firms should not be admitted to the electorate ?—That is so. 

Q.~- Even where there are no Associations ?—-That is what wo should prefer. 

The Ilon’bte Mr. Justice Venhatasubba Rao. —Take the case of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. You would not allow any individuals outside that Chamber 
to exercise right of voting ?—Oh no. 

The Chairman.—But do you wish to prohibit individuals who are not registered 
firms or companies inside tho Chamber from voting ? In some Chambers the 
question would not arise, as individuals are only honorary or associate mom her s 
and the full membors aro companies or firms. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —But there are several Chambers,. 
e.g., the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, which admit individuals.—That is so. 

The Chairman. —That is what I want to get clear. In those casos you object to 
that individual having a vote ?—Well, we should prefer a uniform rule excluding 
the individual. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venlcatasubba Rao. —Suppose in a Chamber, the 
members include individuals who are not trading as firms but are tradors 
nevertheless, would you prohibit that individual as a member of a Chamber of 
Commerce from exercising his vote ?—As we understood your letter, your trouble 
is that there is a danger of Chambers being flooded by a lot of new members who 
only join for a special purpose, and therefore we felt that if you exclude individuals 
you are going a long way to eliminate that danger. 

Q .—I do not think you quite understand the point at issue. You can take it 
that we are going to make a rule to ensure that people of no substance will be kept 
out.—Then it largely depends on the rules you are going to frame. 

The Chairman. —That brings us to the second point, the principle that 
we suggest that no individual, even though he may be a member of- a Chamber to- 
Commercial Association, should he able to exercise the franchise unless he has been 
assessed and haB paid during the previous 6 years a tax on income derived from 
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commerce or industry of Rs. 10,000.— (Mr. Blackwell) Would it be considered 
iaoome derived from commerce if it is derived from dividends ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice V enkataeubba 7?oo.—What is your opinion ! Would 
income derived from dividends be income derived from trade or commerce f—Our 
opinion is that it is not. 

The Chairman. —Well, the question is whether such a provision would not meet 
your objection to individuals inside a Chamber having a vote : that is, if we imposed a 
financial qualification that such individuals must have been assessed during the past 
5 years to an income of not less than Rs. 10,000 derived from commerce ?— 
(Mr. Chapman-Morlimer) That would certainly go a long way to achieve the 
object you set out to achieve. But there are difficulties. If you imposed a restric¬ 
tion of that kind you may penalize certain perfectly bona fide firms who through 
years of trade depression have not been able to make a profit. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkaiasubba Jiao. —Suppose wo limited that qualifi¬ 
cation to payment of tax on an income of Rs. 10,000 derived from commerce in any 
one year during the previous five, would that meet your difficulty ?—Yes. We do 
not want to exolude any one who is bona fide engaged in commerce and industry. 

Q. —In your representation you say there are two sections of opinion about 
this, one says “ do not impose any restriction at all ”, the other says “ have some 
restriction ” and you say that generally the latter view appeared to find favour 
with the majority. Therefore I am putting forward a more modified view than 
you were considering in your own Association.—It certainly puts a very different 
complexion on it. But our difficulty is that we wore not united and it makos it 
extremely awkward for me to give a categorical answer. 

The Chairman, —We need not trouble you further on that point. Then 
you say with regard to the Northern India Commercial bodies seat in the 
Federal Assembly tho constituency would be composed of members of the Punjab 
Chambor of Commerce, the Northern Indian Chamber of Commerce and the Punjab 
Trades Association, and if the United Provinces be included in this constituency the 
claims of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce should be recognized. The first 
point is, do you take Northern India to be the Punjab only or the Punjab and 
the United Provinces ?—During the earlier discussions it was assumed to bo only 
the Punjab, including Delhi. 

Q. —Where would the United Provinces get representation in tho Federal 
Assembly, Bengal, Bombay and Madras have their seats ; Punjab and the United 
Provinces have not, nor for that mattor has Sind. I think we must include the 
United Provinces. Well, taking the Punjab and the United Provinces, would you 
make the electorate the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, the Northern India 
Chamber of Commerce, the Punjab Trades Association and, from the United 
Provinces, the Upper India Chamber of Commerce ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Is it necessary to include the 
Punjab Trades Association ?—That was the original claim put forward by the 
bodies concerned and supported by tho Associated Chambers of Commeroe before 
the Joint Select Committee. 

Q. —We are told that those people have nothing to do with either commeroe 
or industry ?— (Mr. Blackwell) But the members are a stable body. 

Q .—This seat is reserved only for members who represent commerce and 

industry. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Jiao. —Even the Lothian Committee 
a differentiates between commerce and trade, and this seat is meant for representa¬ 
tives, capable of debating questions of great importance to commerce. 

The Chairman. —And the membership I take it is small ?— (Mr. Blackwell) 
Yes, out of a total voting strength of about 140 for the Punjab bodies, the Trades 
Association is roughly about 26. 
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Q .—And what is the strength of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce ? 
—You could put it at approximately just over 60. 

Q. —If you have the Punjab Trades in as well you may as well make 
the seat over to the Punjab and have done with it. The Upper India Chamber 
would not have a look in. The other way, omitting the Trades Association, it would 
bring it a little nearer. The difficulty is that each member of these Chambers will 
have his vote and so the votes will go according to the number of members in the 
Chamber. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —When you combine a number of 
Chambers of Commeroe, there is no other way of arriving at a satisfactory result; 
you must go back to the individual vote.—Quite. The suggestion is that it should 
be a vote confined to the Punjab and Northern India Chambers of Commerce and 
the Upper India Chamber, leaving out the Punjab Trades Association ? 

Q. —Yes. And would you like Indian Chamber of Commeroe to be taken into 
aocount for this purpose in the Punjab ?—Well, all the three Chambers mentioned 
admit Indian members, and two of them have Indian Presidents at the moment 
the Punjab and the Northern India Chambers. 

Q. —What is the proportion of European and Indian members in the Northern 
India Chamber ?—By the constitution it is fifty fifty, and that is about the normal 
actual proportion. (Mr. Chapman-Mortimer) Actually the Northern India Chamber 
has a majority of Indians and the Upper India Chamber a majority of Europeans. 
I cannot give you the actual figures of the latter but in Northern India 
Chamber there are 28 Indian and 22 European firms. 

Q .—So that if these three Chambers are combined there is just about an 
oqual ohance of an Indian or European being elected f— (Mr. Blackwell) Yes, there 
is about a fifty fifty ohance each way. 

Q. —And they both get on very well together ?—As a mombor of the Punjab 
Chamber Managing Committee I can say definitely, yes. 

The Chairman. —What about, foreign firms ? That is a difficulty we have met all 
OVer the place. Some of courso, like ltallis, have taken out naturalisation papers. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —You have in your Chambers of 
Commerce some foreign firms, and for your own election purposes have they a 
vote f— (Mr. Chapman-Mortimer) In the Bombay Chamber they have, but 
not in Bengal. They are associate members, but they are very few in number. 

Q.—They have no power to vote when constituting their own executive 
committee ?—Speaking oil-hand, I do not think they have. 

Q. —What is your view in regard to the future, as to voting for a seat in the 
legislature ?—Our view is that they should have a vote but they oannot stand 
as candidates. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhamnuii. —It was represented to us that in 
those cases where they are represented by British subjects they should be allowed to 
vote.—That suggestion was considered, but we felt that it was not a reasonable 
argument and we were quite prepared that a vote should be given to any foreign 
firm, provided it is a reputable firm and a member of the Chamber. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —It may probably be sometimes 
adverse to the intorest of the Britisher or British Indian. Is it not ? 
Supposing there is a Japanese firm and a Chamber of Commerce. I just want 
you think about it 1 —It is really the Bombay Chamber which is most 
affected by this. They have a good number of foreign members and their feeling is 
that they get on very well with foreign members. These are seats to represent 
European commercial opinion and not sectional opinion; they are paying taxes 
and they are just as much affected as anyone else by what goes on. 
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The Chairman. —You see no objection to that if we oan effect this ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —We have no power 
under the Act.—We have had no mandate from the Associated 
Chambers in this matter and the Chambers would not expect to have all their rules 
changed, but those who do not admit foreigners except as associates would presum¬ 
ably. 

q ,—In the case of election to the legislature we would like to know what 
your considered opinion is. There is a difference. You may give a foreigner a 
vote to elect a member of committee. Would you give him a vote when you are 
making the election to the legislature. Your present opinion is that foreigners 
even if they are not represented by British or British Indian subjects may be 
allowed to vote.—If members of the Chamber. 

Q .—Is it your opinion or the opinion of the Chambers t —It is the opinion of 
those Chambers which have expressed an opinion on this matter. 

The Chairman. —Just before we left about restriction you suggested it might be 
right to say that the only members should be members whose membership subscription 
had been paid up to date. I think that reasonable. Then the next point is the 
qualification of electors and candidates and this is what we heard when we were in 
Bombay. Now it seems there are two ways of doing it. What Bombay suggest ia 
on page 13. That was the case of Sir Leslie Hudson. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —In the case of European firms 
especially the changes in the personnel occur so often. Now in the Chamber say 
Ralli Brothers is entered as a member. On the date of eleotion who is to represent 
Ralli Brothers is the question. . So far as the election is concerned, the right is vested 
in Ralli Brothers and not in any individual. If Ralli Brothers mako a nomination of 
X or Y, on the date of election X or Y mt^not be there. One suggestion is therefore 
anybody who can exeroise the ordinary right of the firm may on the date of the poll 
vote in the name of Ralli Brothers. Don’t you think that is a good suggestion ? It 
makes it very elastic. No representative need be mentioned in advance. That is a 
simple procedure. On the date of election, Ralli Brothers man goes there and 
votes. Some people suggested to us that in the case of firms and companies anybody 
authorised in writing might vote. Supposing a firm authorises itB head clerk to vote. 
Can it be accepted ? The better opinion seems to be that the person who can 
exercise the rights of membership of the firm can exercise this particular right also, 
namely, the right of voting,—I agree with you. 

The Chairman. —It comes up against the Bengal draft rule which is drafted 
for a special purpose. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Take a foreignjfirm. You say that 
you do not object to the enfranchisement of foreign I firms and on the other hand 
you say that the right of vote must be exercised by a person who ordinarily 
exercises the right of membership in those firms who will vote then in the case of 
that foreign firm ?—The man who holds the general power and who is 
for the time being in India, Someone must have it. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —The rule is so framed as to meet 
the case which Mr. Justice Din Muhammad has in mind.—On page 13 we read that 
expression as membership of the Chamber. 

Q. —It is rights and privileges of membership on behalf of the firm. 
If we make it dear that a person who ordinarily is authorised to 
exeroise the privileges of membership of the firm shall be the person who shall also 
exeroise this particular right, you will be satisfied ? If there is an ambiguity we will 
remove it. 

The Chairman.—Take this draft of the Bengal Order in Council. The proviso says 
“ Provided that a European whose name is included in the electoral roll of any Euro¬ 
pean or commerce and industry constituency ” shall also be entitled to vote. That 
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is meant to cover the case of men willing to serve in the European constituency and 
your (Mr. Justioe Venkatasubba Rao’s) proposal will exolude them. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —We are now disussing the 
position of a firm which is a member of a chamber of commerce. That firm has 
got a right to exercise. How shall that right be exercised ?—Through any member 
of the firm who can ordinarily exercise the rights of membership of that firm. 

The Chairman. —I should like to go further and say that any men empowered 
should be entitled to exercise the right. 1 do not think anybody! is going to 
be so foolish as to send a head clerk. A man empowered by a firm to represent it 
enables him to become a candidate. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Supposing the firm employs 
a solicitor to represent it he can both be a voter and candidate. I do not know 
what may happen in regard to European Chambers of Commerce and European 
firms. If you extend tho principle to Indian firms I can foresee the danger. Tho 
solicitor the head clerk may become a candidate and that ib what we are trying 
to avoid. We are now thinking of European commerce aB distinct from European 
seat.—We agree with you on that point. 

Q .—In regardjto European seat, it is quite another matter ; we are not dealing 
with it. 

The Chairman. —The proviso in the Bengal note is put obviously with a view 
to provide candidates for European scats. To that extent you restrict the 
field of candidates. I am thinking of aconcrete caseinBombay whereamember 
for tho European constituency gets in because he is on the list of commercial 
representatives.—I am not familiar with the Bombay rules as at present 
existing, but I am fairly familiar with those in Bengal, and as I understand it, if I 
were on the Chamber roll in Bengal I could not go forward for the general European 
constituency. 

The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Din Muhammad. —Take a concrete case. Who in 
your opinion should vote in the case of Whiteaway Laidlaw & Co. ?—Someone 
bolding general power such as was described. 

Q. —Someone who exercises the ordinary rights of membership of the 
firm.—That is so. 

Q. —Supposing they have no member here and no person who ordinarily 
exercises tho rights of membership of the firm. They have only a manager hero 
who is only empowered to sign for them in the course of their business.—They 
must have someone who has a power of attorney. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Take any firm which has 
its headquarters in England or a small limited company, a private firm. The 
gentleman who is sent over to India is authorised to exercise all the rights of that 
firm in India ; otherwise you cannot carry on business ?—We shall eo word the rule 
as to bring out that point—that gentleman who iB authorised to carry on business 
in the ordinary course on behalf of that firm shall be entitled to exercise tho right. 

The Chairman, —You are not going to allow him to sign for the firm, per pro, 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —You know the power of attorney 
which authorises one to file a single suit, and the power of attorney which autho¬ 
rises one to carry on business including the filing of tho suit. I want the latter 
class, not the former.—That is what we want. 

The Chairman. —It reduces the number of members available for* the 
European constituency by virtue of being on the commerce constituency 
of the roll.—In so far as it relates to the commerce constituency, 
but as I understand tho question which we have just answered does not afiect the 
European general oonstituenoy. I may not have full power of the firm, but I may be 
on the European general roll. 
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Q .—Supposing you did not have that restriction of membership and 
there is trouble in getting a candidate for the European constituency, you want to 
get some one retired like Sir Leslie Hudson. He has got no residence. 

The Hon'hie Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Nobody will be on the commerce 
constituency, excepting the firm: he will not be on the register.—May I just 
take up that point ? I understood you to pin us down to this question of 
individuals having the right to vote on commerce seats and we said that 
we were authorised by the Chambers to oppose that. You suggested there might 
be a better way and certain individuals should have the right. If an individual 
had a right of vote on the chamber he would have a right to vote, the 
representative of a company or firm would have a right to vote. In the case you 
suggest he will be a member of the chamber. 

The Chairman. —According to Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao’s interpretation 
he would limit it to a member of the firm.—Someone holding general power for the 
time being. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao, —The gentleman who represents, say 
Ralli Brothers, in all business transactions under a power of attorney from the 
head office. 

The Chairman. —Well then, supposing you wanted to use anybody who was 
not a member of the firm, could you name him ?—He would be a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce and under your own suggestion he would be entitled to 
vote. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —You want a man who has nothing 
to do with trade. 

The Chairman. —According to Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao’s interpretation 
of the Bombay rule, if a man were to accept. 

All I am doing is to point out that by accepting that you deliberately limit the 
field of candidature for the European constituency. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao.—You are taking the case of a 
man who is not a commerce man. 

The Chairman. —Take the case put to us in Bombay, of a man who has retired. 
Supposing you say that you want him, would you say that he was representing a 
firm ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —That is a very special case. 

The Chairman, —It is a case that has given repeated trouble to the Europeans. 
A man falls sick and is suddenly sent away.— (Mr. Blackwell) Is it possible to get 
over the difficulty caused by the residential qualification ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —But that residential qualification 
ia laid down under the Act and we cannot tinker with it. That qualification is 
absolutely necessary.— (Mr. Chapman-Mortimer) Well, Sir, we are fully conscious 
of this difficulty. It is a thing we have all been up against and we recognise also 
that the men who are going to represent us in the assemblies, if they are 
not going to be representatives directly autonomous, will have to be men who are 
on the European rolls, in which case they will qualify under the one rule or 
the other. 

The Chairman. —European residence is necessary for the European 
constituency.— (Mr. Blackwell !) That is the question I asked. I take it that if 
he were nominated he would still have the residential qualification, 

Q.—Not if you put his name on the commerce constituency. The 
curious thing is that in the Bengal rules they say nothing about the qualification of 
the European.— (Mr. Chapman-Mortimer) It is quite olearly stated on page 352 
of the Government of India Act. 

, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —So that even that difficulty is 
met there. 
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The Chairman .—I do not see what we oan do to help them more. I suggest 
ed that would simplify matters very muoh if the rule of the eommerce 
constituency.... Well. Sir, we are bound to be up against that what¬ 
ever happens. According to the Act here he must have residence and we have 
always, at least since September, anyhow we have been going on the assumption 
that there is no way out. 

IX.—LABOUR. 

MADRAS. 

62. Memorandum from the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Employees’ 

Union. 

This union was started in 1926. Ever since its inoeption it has been oonduoted 
on the principle that the management of the union should bo composed entirely of 
actual workers. We therefore wholeheartedly support the view of the Delimita¬ 
tion Committoo and the Government that the right to represent labour in the legis¬ 
latures should be confined to aotual workers. The following are some of the impor¬ 
tant considerations which have forced us to this conclusion :— 

(1) If, as we are given to understand, it has been suggested by certain trade 

unions that the right to represent labour should not be confined to ao¬ 
tual workers, we submit that it is due to the influence of certain out¬ 
siders who are in the executives of those unions and want to aggrandize 
themselves by exploiting labour. 

(2) We can understand the right to represent labour being oonoeded to out¬ 

siders on one ground and one ground only, and that is, that there are no 
persons in the ranks of labour who are competent to represent them. 
But it is our firm conviotion that to-day there aro several persons in 
the ranks of labour who can adequately and faithfully represent them 
in the legislatures. A reference to the history of some of the well- 
conducted trade unions in which aotual workers have managed their 
affairs will bear ample testimony to the capabilities of actual workers 
to take a part in the deliberations of legislative bodies. There are 
public speakers among aotual workers who have been publicly eulo¬ 
gised by eminent leaders. We cannot, therefore, for one moment 
admit that there are no competent persons in the ranks of labour to 
represent their interests. 

In this connexion it has been contended that if aotual workers ohampion 
the cause of labour they might be penalised for the same. We do 
not for one moment think that there are any suoh employers at 
the present time. 

(3) Another consideration we would urge in this connexion is that while the 

workers have to acknowledge with gratitude the services rendered by a 
few disinterested outsiders, it cannot be denied that labour has been 
exploited in the past by politicians and other scheming outsiders for 
their own ends. Even the Whitley Commission who can never be 
aooused of being unfriendly to outside leaders in the trade union move¬ 
ment, have admitted the existence of this evil. If trade unionism 
in this country has not made the progress it ought to have made, it is 
mainly due to the differences among outside leaders brought about 
mostly by their efforts of .self-aggrandizement. Such differences have 
arisen on many an occasions from the competition of different leaders 
in seeking nomination to the legislatures or other public bodies in this 
country or the international Labour Conference at Gevena. Suoh 
differences will naturally be accentuated if the right to represent 
labour is extended to outsiders. We have, therefore, no doubt that it 
will be to the lasting benefit of trade unionism in this oountry if the 
Government set their face against the idea of outsiders representing 
labour in the legislature. 
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Finally we would submit that the very purpose for whioh seats are reserved 
for labour would be defeated if provision be not made for the election 
of actual labourers. We would have then to faoe a situation in whioh 
soheming outsiders who have absolutely no syxnpthay with the working 
olasses would pose for labour leaders and represent them in the Councils. 
Thus the seats reserved for labour would be turned into seats that 
left for open competition. And it would be a oase of taking with the 
left hand what was conceded by the right. 

For the above considerations we are strongly of the opinion, and we have no 
doubt that we are voioing the opinion of thousands of workers in the Presidency, when 
we say that the provision that only aotual workers should represent labour must 
be retained. 

Electorate .—The principle of eleoting the representatives of labour through trade 
union constituencies looks quite sound and we should not raise any objection to it on 
principle, sinco we are ourselves anxious to see genuine trade unions develop in the 
country. We are also not unaware the faot that the Whitley Commission have 
recommended this method for the representation of labour in the industrial India for 
the future legislatures. If, in spite of these considerations, we doubt whether elec¬ 
tion through the trade union constituencies is the best method under present con¬ 
ditions, it is purely due to our anxiety that the representation should not be partial 
or one-sided, but should refleot the choioe of the majority of the workers in the con¬ 
stituencies. Trade union members in the constituencies form only a very small 
percentage of the industrial workers concerned. We, therefore, feel that if under 
the present circumstances the franchise is limited to trade union members, the elec¬ 
torate would consist of a very small portion of the population oonoerned. It wonld 
certainly be nowhere near the figure representing the percentage of electorate to the 
total population in the general constituencies. But our objection is not based on this 
ground alone. Anyone who has an intimate knowledge of the working of the 
trade unions in the Presidency will admit that at present responsible and peace- 
loving workers generally prefer to keep away from the trade unions. Thus, limiting 
the electorate to trade union membership would have the unfortunate result 
of denying the franchise to thousands of responsible workers. 

It is also likely that many bogus unions would spring into existence purely for 
the purpose of exercising the franchise. 

For the above reasons we seriously doubt the wisdom of eleoting representatives 
of labour through trade union constituencies at the present time. Until trade 
unions are better organized and can claim a larger proportion of industrial workers 
as members, we agreo with the view of the Delimitation Committee that the represen¬ 
tation would be more effective if all industrial workers employed in factories form the 
electorate. It may be desirable to limit tho franchise to workers who have put in a 
minimum servioe of six months in the faotory. 


53. Letter dated the 3rd September 1936 from the Secretary, Madura Labour 

Union. 

With reference to your letter No. 681-2, dated 31st August 1035, regarding the 
delimitation of constituencies for labour seats, I beg to submit this memorandum 
for the consideration of the Delimitation Committee. 

I agree with the Government of Madras that trade unions should not be recog¬ 
nized as constituencies for election of representatives of labour. I fully support 
the view that one seat should be allotted to a constituency formed of all the railway 
workers in the Presidency and that the other five seats should be filled by election 
in territorial constituencies created after bestowing due oare that it inoludes area* 
where there are large sections of workers as defined by the Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Act, 1923, Schedule II. The Dock and Port Trust workers should merge 

& 
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into these constituencies. This alone will enfranchise a very large number of 
workers and give them adequate representation and enable them to choose, un¬ 
fettered by any other consideration or pressure from outside agencies. I desire 
to explain why trade unions should not be recognized as constituencies. In my 
experience for the last ten years in Madras and mufassal and as one who has started 
and been running trade unions both registered and unregistered, T have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that membership of trade unions is very unsatisfactory and they 
only represent a very small fraction of the workers. Some of them are even 
mushroom organizations. They will form easy pockect-boroughs. The workers 
would not be able to return disinterested representatives with long record of genuine 
service. Further, trade unions are susceptible to various vissicitudea in policy and 
to artificial inflation of membership. Ninety-seven per cent, being illiterate and 
majority being ignorant and easily led it is possible for unscrupulous persons 
to whip them to fury on all imaginable grievances with a view to increase the mem¬ 
bership of the Union prior to elections. 

If electoral rolls are prepared on the membership of trade unions apart from 
its being narrow and unrepresentative and subject to aforesaid risks there is another 
vital danger to render it ineffective and defeat its object. The voters will be 
subject to victimization for their trade union membership. It is equally possible 
for employers to manipulate, inflate and control membership. If an employer 
feels that a certain representative who is likely to be elected whom they consider 
undersirable, on the eve of elections they can deplete the membership of the 
union by getting rid of a few prominent members on some pretext with a view to 
scare away the rest joining the union and thus prevent the particular representative 
from being elected. Further employer oan start his own union and maintain an 
artificial membership and thus influence the election to a large extent. In this 
connexion I may mention that an employer dismissed live members all of whom had 
signed the application for registration of the union. I wish to add that workers 
made anxious enquiries in the method of election and laid stress that they should 
not be singled out as members of trade unions for election purposes. So I suggest 
that all those who are in employment for six months prior to the preparation of 
electoral rolls should bo included as voters. It may be possible to make a change 
and include trade unions as constituencies when the employees adopt a less hostile 
attitude and pursue a more enlightened policy and when trade unions can be more 
assertive as a result of the standard of the membership being high. This may 
lead to the question as to the fostering and encourgement of trade unionism. The 
workers of trade unions are exempt from certain civil and criminal proceedings 
under sections 17, 18 and 19 of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. This itself 
is 'a privilege to encourage trade unionism, though further improvements can be 
made to confer greater privileges. 


A fresh privilege could be included by entitling honorary members and officers 
of registered trade unions who aro not workers to be eligible to stand for election 
in labour constituencies enforcing no residential restrictions. Great care should be 
taken in forming constituencies as not to be unwieldy and covering large areas, 
as candidates cannot afford to incur large expenditure in travelling and propaganda 
with their limited means. 


Outsiders: The position of outsiders is intricately connected with the 
elections. The labour movement has been started by outsiders and practically 
run by them at present. I have no doubt that this would continue on for a few 
years more. Considering the education of the workers and the policy of the 
employers the association of outsiders is imperative for the welfare and growth of 
trade unionism at present. It is impossible for the workers, dependent on the 
employers for their livelihood, to voice fearlessly the desires and aspirations of 
labour. To exclude outsiders and e*-workers would be depriving the labourers 
their free choice of a proper representative. 
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54, Memorandum by the National Trades Union Federation. 

PART I. 

PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

The question of labour representation in the provincial and oentral legislatures 
in India under the new constitution has been the subject of discussion since 1927-28. 
The Royal Commission on Labour in India strongly recommended the continuance 
of labour representation and observed:— 

“ If special representation is to be given to industrial labour, the method 
which in our view is most likely to be effective in securing the return to 
the legislatures of the best representatives of labour is that of elec¬ 
tion by registered trade unions.” 

The Indian Franchise Committee in paragraph 240 of its report endorsed the con¬ 
tinuance of special labour representation and in paragraph 246 accepted the pro¬ 
posals of a number of provinces for the establishment of trade union seats in their 
legislatures. It, however, thought that to prescribe representation through trade 
unions as the sole method of representation of labour and to offer no alternative 
would be contrary to the interests of labouring population as a whole, because there 
might be cases where trade unions did not exist or were too weak to be entrusted 
with the funotion of representation. The Committee thought therefore, that it 
was “ necessary to provide, in addition, another form of representation through 
speoial labour constituencies of the type described in paragraph 260 ” of its report. 

Special Labour constituencies — an additional, and not alternative, method. 

2. The recommendation of the Indian Franchise Committee to Bet up trade 
union constituencies, wherever possible, and special labour constituencies, where 
necessary, has been, we find, interpreted by some provincial Governments and pro¬ 
vincial Delimitation Committees to mean that the Committee has rocommondod 
special labour constituencies as an alternative to trade union constituencies. We 
further find that these Governments and provincial Delimitation Committees have 
recommended special labour constituencies in preference to trade union constituencies. 
The National Trade Union Federation submits that this interpretation 
is unwarranted and the preference given to special labour constituencies wholly 
unjustifiable. A careful study of Chaptor IX of the Indian Franchise Committee’s 
report which deals with representation of labour in provincial legislatures, makes 
it abundantly clear that the Committeo has given preference to trade union consti¬ 
tuencies and suggested special labour constituencies as an additional, and not an 
alternative, method of representation to meet those cases where trade unions do 
not exist or are too weak. Now that the principle of special labour representation 
has been laid down in the Government of India Act, 1935, it only remains for us to 
urge that the submission made by us should bo accepted as the only correot inter¬ 
pretation of what the Indian Franchise Committee wanted to convey regarding the 
method of such representation. 

Special Labour constituencies—A temporary method. 

3. In the light of what we have stated above, the next question we have to 
consider is where exactly it may be necessary to set up special labour constituencies. 
The Lothian Committee has stated that such constituencies may be neoessary 
where trade unions do not exist or are too weak. Where, as for example, in Assam, 
trade unions do not exist, the recommendation of the Lothian Committee is definite. 
It suggests in Buch' cases the setting up of speoial labour constituencies. In other 
cases, the ordinary method of representation through trade union constituencies 
is to prevail. This view of the Lothian Committee was earlier supported by the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India which stated that if the trade union method 
“ was found to be impracticable in any case, recourse would be necessary for a time 
to some other method ”, We emphasise the words ‘‘ for a time ” and suggest that 
the special labour constituencies where thay may be set up owing to the absenoo 
of trade unions or the latter being too weak, should be created for the purposes of 
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the first election only. The position should be examined on the eve of the subse¬ 
quent elections and that the special labour constituencies should be replaced by trade 
union constituencies wherever the trade unions have come into existence or are not 
too weak. 

Alleged weakness of trade unions. 

4. We may be permitted to state that the test of determining the alleged 
weakness of trade unions is illusory. The tendency on the part of Governments 
and employers is to judge the strength of trade unions by their membership relatively 
to the total number of workers in the particular industry. According to them, 
unless a trade union contains as members a certain percentage of workers engaged 
in a particular industry, it is not considered as representative. We venture to sub¬ 
mit that this argument is highly fallacious and trust that it will not weigh with the 
Indian Delimitation Committee. In the first place, it should be borne in mind, 
that labour representation, like the representation given to trade and commoroe 
is a functional representation ; that is to say, it is a representation given to an 
interest. In such kind of representation, it is the importance of the interest and 
not its numercial strength, that matters. For example, the representation given 
to commercial and industrial organisations is not given on the basis of their 
numerical strength. In fact the number of traders and commercial men and also 
individual industrialists who are outside any organised associations, is far in excess 
of those who are members of such bodies ; and yet in determining the method of 
representation for these interests, no regard is ever paid to the claims of the unor¬ 
ganised majority and the existing organisations are made the basis of representa¬ 
tion without regard to their numbers. We therefore submit that to apply one basis 
of representation to the commercial organisations and another to labour unions is 
to creato an unfair discrimination and should not find favour with tho Indian Delimi¬ 
tation Committee. 

6. In the seoond place, we may point out that the presont principal legis¬ 
latures in India are elected by an electorate which does not exceed more than 2-8 
per cent, of the Indian population. In the case of the present Legislative Assembly, 
the electorate is not more than 1 per cent, of the entire population. Even 
under the new constitution the legislatures will not represent more than 15 per 
cent, of the population. And yet both the present and future legislatures are 
considered sufficiently representative of the people. Thirdly, it cannot be claimed 
that the representation for labour has been fixed on the basis of its numerical 
strength among the Indian population. As stated before, it is a functional, 
and not a numerical, representation. It is obviously unfair first to grant repre¬ 
sentation of labour wholly inadequate to its numerical strength and then to be too 
critical about the strength of organised labour as the channel of such representa¬ 
tion. Fourthly, of all the special interests created, labour is most cosmopolitan 
in its sympathies and therefore it stands to reason that the method of its repre¬ 
sentation should be considered with fairness, if not with an indulgence. On these 
grounds, we urge that the trade unions in the country are sufficiently representative 
of the working classes and should therefore alone be made the constituencies for 
election. 

6. Impracticability of Special Labour Constituencies. —One more reason' for 
conferring on trade unions the right of electing labour representatives, instead of 
setting up special labour constituencies is furnished by the Bombay Delimitation 
Committee. It is pointed out in paragraphs 45 to 47 of the report that even as they 
are to-day the trade unions are sufficiently representative of the industrial popula¬ 
tion in the Bombay Presidency and that the constitution of special labour consti¬ 
tuencies, far from meeting a well-felt need, will lead to over-lapping, create anomalies 
and are impracticable. We venture to submit that the arguments the Bombay 
Delimitation Committee has employed against special labour constituencies, apply 
with equal force to other presidencies and provinces and deserve to be seriously 
considered by the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

Trade union constituencies. 

7. Qualifications. —In the trade unions constituencies, the question with regard 
to the qualifications of (1) a trade union, (2) electors for the eleotion of delegates, 
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(3) candidates and the method of election are important. They have been briefly 
dealt with in paragraphs 247 to 252 of the Indian Franchise Committee’s report; 
and they have also been dealt with more exhaustively in the report of the Bombay 
Delimitation Committee. The final views of the Government of Bombay on these 
matters are given in paragraph 20 of the report of the Government of Bombay on 
the delimitation of constituencies in the Presidency of Bombay and Sind. The views 
of the Indian Franchise Committee and the Bombay Government are identical 
except on one or two matters such as the method of eleotion in a single area and the 
candidate’s qualifications. The National Trades Union Federation is inclined to 
accept the final recommendations of the Government of Bombay. The recommenda¬ 
tions of the latter aro meant only for the Bombay Presidency. We strongly re¬ 
commend that they should be applied to other presidencies and provinces as well. 

8. Railway Workers. —As the Committee is probably aware that the Railway 
Administrations in India operate in more than one presidency and province and 
that railway workers under one administration will be living under different pro¬ 
vincial administrations. When these workers are organised in a trade union, the 
union is ordinarily registered at the headquarters of the Railway Administration. 
But its membors aro necessarily scattered over more than one province. As mem¬ 
bers of registered trade unions, these workers should be entitled to vote at the elec¬ 
tions of labour representatives in the provinces where they reside and work. But 
as will often be the case, the registration of these unions will have taken place in a 
province different from the one whore they are living. If, as is proposed by the 
Bombay Delimitation Committee, the union itself must bo registered in the pro¬ 
vince where the vote is to be exercised, a substantial number of the members of the 
railway unions will be deprived of their franchise. In some places they will not be 
entitled to vote, because the union of which they are members is not registered there ; 
in others they will loso the vote because they are not residing in the province where 
the union is registered- We feel certain this anomally was nevor intended to be 
embodied in the recommendations of the Bombay Delimitation Committee. We 
are sure that it is only required to be pointed out to secure for the railway workers 
the right of vote regardless of the place of registration of the trade unions of which 
they are membors. 

Special labour constituencies. 

9. Overlapping of trade, union and special labour constituencies. —Reverting 
again to the question of special labour constituencies, -we desire to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the Indian Delimitation Committee to paragraph 253 of the Indian Franchise 
Committee’s report in whioh the Committee has emphasised “ the extreme import¬ 
ance of avoiding any overlapping between the trade union and the special labour 
constituencies in the same industry or in the same geographical area ”. According 
to this expression of opinion the field of special labour constituencies must necessarily 
be extremely limited. In a particular industry or area where a trade union of 
100 members exists, the Indian Franchise Committee by its recommendation for¬ 
bids the formation of a special labour constituency. ThiB argument is reinforced 
by tho views of the Bombay Delimitation Committee. Except perhaps in Assam, 
therefore, there is hardly any scope and necessity for the constitution of special 
labour constituencies. Where in a geographical area an important industry has 
no trade union, the labour seat for such industry should be given to a trade union 
or unions in any other geographical area or areas in the same province where the 
same industry exists. Tt is unnecessary to give undue importance to territorial 
considerations in this respect. The object to be aimed at should be the effective¬ 
ness of labour representation which a trade union method alone can secure. 

10. If, in spite of these considerations, it is decided to set up special labour 
constituencies in any areas, we submit that the proposal we made in paragraph 
3 of this memorandum should be sympathetically considered and acoepted. We 
repeat that the special labour constituencies should be set up only for the first 
eleotion, that the position should be examined at the time of the second and sub¬ 
sequent elections and that the speoial labour constituencies should be replaced by 
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trade union constituencies wherever the trade unions have by that time come into 
existence or are not too weak. 

11. Qvalif cations .—The size of the special labour constituencies, qualifications 
for electors and candidates and the method of election present no small difficulties. 
The Indian Franchise Committee has recommended that the workers of any factory 
employing a minimum number of 10 persons should be included in the special labour 
constituencies. If this recommendation ia accepted, we are afraid that the consti¬ 
tuencies would be too unwieldy and unmanageable, particularly having regard to 
the fact that the labour seats are so few. The cost of running an election would be 
also prohibitive. Moreover, if the special labour constituencies are set up in 
selected areas, the educative value of the election would be denied to the workers 
from areas which would be excluded. We therefore think that speoial labour 
constituencies are neither desirable nor workable. If, however, as an exception, 
special labour constiluencies must be set up in the absence of any other form of 
representation, we suggest that the method of rotation would best sorvo the object 
and, while restricting the constituencies within manageable proportions, would also 
retain for them the educative value of elections. 

12. With regard to the elector’s qualifications under the special labour consti¬ 
tuencies, the Indian Franchise Committee has suggested that (1) the elector should 
be of 21 years of age, (2) be should have continuous employment for six months in a 
factory, (3) the clerical and supervisory staff should be excluded from being put on 
the electoral roll, and (4) the foremen, sardars. jobbers, mistriB and the like might 
he included in the electoral roll, hut should not be included to candidates. We 
are inclined to accept these suggestions. 

13. Even if all the difficulties pointed out in this memorandum are got over 
the biggest danger in setting up special labour constituencies still remains, namely 
that almost invariably the persons returned through such constituencies will neither 
be the workers nor their real representatives but more often it will be the employer 
who will directly or indirectly secure representation. And where this does not 
happen, tho representative will be a jobber or a chargeman or other creature of the 
employer. In these cases the representation of the workers may be colourable and 
the object of creating these constituencies will be frustrated. This point is appro¬ 
priately brought out in the report of the Indian Franchise Committee which says 
that “ the balance of advantage rests on the whole with avoiding too rigid a restriction 
of the limits, within which a candidate for the special labour constituencies may 
l e chosen ”. The Committee was no doubt divided in prescribing Sire candidate’s 
qualifications. Some thought that no restrictions should be placed on the candidate’s 
qualifications. In other words any voter in any constituency should, in their 
opinion, be permitted to contest the labour seats. Others thought that some res¬ 
trictions were necessary. They therefore suggested that a candidate for the speoial 
labour constituency should be an elector in that constituency or a member or an 
official of a registered trade union. They in addition suggested certain disqualifica¬ 
tions. They thought that sardars, jobbers, head-jobbers and persons standing in a 
similar relation to the workers should not be eligible to stand as candidates in special 
labour constituencies. We attach considerable importance to the candidates’ quali¬ 
fications in the special labour constituencies. We are doubtful whether a special 
labour constituency will be able to return a candidate who will be genuinely able to 
ventilate the grievances of the workers. In such a constituency, tho employer and 
his subordinate officials may not have much difficulty in influencing the election and 
returning a candidate of their choice. If this happens, labour representation will be 
a mere mockery. Secondly, if the qualifications are confined only to the voters 
in the special labour constituency, the candidate elected may find it difficult to go 
against the employers so long as he continues his employment in a factory. Thirdly, 
if no restrictions are placed on the candidates’ qualifications, it is not unlikely that a 
capitalist may be returned from a labour constituency. It is, therefore, our con¬ 
sidered opinion that it is not only desirable to prescribe candidates’ qualifications 
but it is also necessary to prescribe their disqualifications. We urge that the sardars, 
head-jobbers, jobbers, mistris and persons in a similar relation to the workers should 
be prohibited from standing as candidates in special labour constituencies. We 
also urge that in addition to the electors in such constituencies, a member or an official 
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of a registered union in the province in which the constituencies are set up, should 
be eligible to stand as a candidate. In cases where there is no registered trade 
union, wo suggest that the right to contest the labour seats should be thrown 
open to the ordinary voters in general constituencies only. 

Mixed trade union and special labour constituencies. 

14. A reference may bo made to the attempt made in certain quarters to set 
up mixed trade union and special labour constituencies in the same area. The Sind 
Delimitation Committee has, for oxamplo, recommended such a mixed constituency 
for the only labour seat in that provinco. The setting up of such a constituency 
goes directly against the recommendation of the Indian Franchise Committee. 
When the latter has discouraged the simultaneous existence of trade union and 
special labour constituencies in tho same area or the same industry, it follows almost 
logically that the Committee could not have countenanced the formation of mixed 
constituencies. Such a mixed constituency would in effect be a variant of the 
special labour constituency. The electors coming through trade unions would also 
bo on the electoral roll of the labour constituency byvirtue of their employment in 
factories. This double registration of one man is merely a waste of time, labour 
and money without conferring on him any additional right. There is thus no 
particular merit or advantage in such mixed constituencies, and we aro glad that 
tho Government of Bombay disapproved of the recommendation of the Sind 
Delimitation Committee and recommended a trado union constituency. We 
trust that the Indian Delimitation Committee would take the same view of 
tho mixed constituencies as t hat taken by the Government of Bombay and will 
not recommend such a constituency anywhere in India. 

PART n. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

15. Tho Indian Franchise Committee considered the following three alternative 
methods of labour representation in the Federal I,ewer House, viz .:— 

(а) election through trade unions ; 

(б) election through special labour constituencies ; and 

(c) election through tho combination of both ; and recommended the first 
method. Wo whole-heartedly endorse this recommendation and we 
hope that the Indian Delimitation Committee would accept it. 

16. Tho Indian Franchise Committee pointed out in paragraph 423 of its report 
that in tho case of plantation labour and the jute industry, where trade unions do 
not exist or aro too weak at present, the method of labour representation should be 
further considered at the time of the delimitation of constituencies. Although the 
plantation obtains in more than one province in India, it is more extensive in Assam. 
It is therefore reasonable, and particularly because of tho limited number of laboul 
seats, that the representation for plantation labour should go to Assam. In that 
province no trade union for plantation labour at present exists. We aro therefore 
afraid that a special labour constituency may have to be created for this purpose. 
But we omphasiso that such a constituency should be created only for tbe first election 
and that, as we have pointed out in paragraph 3 of this memorandum, the position 
should be examined at the time of the aeoond and subsequent elections with a view 
to replacing the special labour constituency by a trade union constituency if a trade 
union has come into existence or has ceased to be too weak. 

17. In tho ease of the jute industry, however, there is no justification for the 
creation of a special labour constituency inasmuch as trade unionism does exist 
there for a number of years. It may be that trade unionism may not be so strong as 
we would like it to be. But the creation of a trade union constituency would un¬ 
doubtedly stimulate the development in that direction. While, on the other hand 
the creation of a speoial labour constituency can only load to further postponement 
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of suoh consummation. We stated fully in paragraphs 4 and 5 of this memorandum 
our reasons supported by eminent authorities why even small unions should be 
regarded as representative of the industries concerned ; and these hold good equally 
in the matter of labour representation in the Federal Lower House, We therefore 
urge that the jute industry should be given labour representation through a trade 
union constituency. 

18. Qualifications .—For the trade union constituencies we urge the same quali¬ 
fications for trade unions as those reoommended for the provincial legislatures. 
With regard to the qualifications of electors and candidates, we endorse the recom¬ 
mendations of the Indian Franchise Committee made in paragraph 423 of its report. 
Where, however, they differ from those of the Government of Bombay in its final 
report with regard to the Bombay Legislative Assembly, we support the view of that 
Government and we trust that it will be accepted by the Indian Delimitation 
Committe for^bhe whole of India. 

19. In the oaso of special labour constituency, if one is created anywhere, we 
make the same recommendations regarding its size, elector’s and candidate’s quali¬ 
fications, as thoso we have made in paragraphs 11, 12 and 13 of this memorandum. 
We desire to emphasise the importance of prescribing the candidate’s qualifications 
and disqualifications which we have dealt with in paragraph 13 and we urge that 
the suggestions we have made in this behalf should be accepted by the Indian Deli¬ 
mitation Committee. 


55. A note by B. Shiva Rao on Labour Representation in the Provincial 
Legislatures under the Government of India Act. 

I desire to supplement the memorandum on labour representation which I sent 
to the Madras Delimitation Committee, as I did not deal in it with certain points. 
In this note I propose to deal only with labour representation for the provincial 
legislatures, 

I have been associated with the labour movomont in India since 1919 and have 
considerable experience of trade unions, especially in the Madras Presidency. I am, 
or have been, connected with the following Unions : (1) The Madras Labour 
Union for Textile Workers ; (2) The M. S. M. Railway Union ; (3) The Labour Union, 
Ranipet; (4) The Port Trust Workers’ Union, Madras ; (5) The Jute Workers’ 
Union, Nellimarla; (6) The Madura Textile Union; (7) The Papnnasam Textile 
Union; (8) The Tuticorin Textile Union ; (9) The Match Factory Workers’ Union, 
Madras, (10) The Textile Workers’ Union, Koilpatti. The majority of them are regis¬ 
tered under the Trades Union Act of 1926. I am also a Vice-President of the National 
Trades Union Federation. I was one of the advisers to the Indian Workers’ dele¬ 
gate to the International Labour Conference at Geneva in 1929 and 1930. I was one 
of the delegates on behalf of Indian labour to the first and second sessions of the 
Indian Round Table Conference in London in 1930 and 1931. I was one of the 
witnesses who appeared before the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 1933 to give 
evidence on behalf of the National Trades Union Federation. 

The Royal Commission on Labour, after visiting all the provinces and taking 
evidence, oame to certain conclusions about the different types of unions in existence. 
At the bottom of the scale, the report stated, came those Unions which represented 
practically an imaginary membership and little more than one or two self-seeking 
men. But it went on to add that “ this type of valueless growth was more charac¬ 
teristic of Bengal than of other provinces and was becoming rare even there.” On 
a higher level were placed “ ad hoc Unions, organisations designed to seoure some 
definite and immediate objects,” which oame into existence in the years following 
the close of the War. But the Commission expressed the opinion to which I would 
invite the attention of the Committee, that “ the majority of Unions are now per¬ 
manent and regular organisations.” 

A few remarks about the working of registered Trade Unions may not be out 
of place. Though the Trade'UniOn Act of 1926 permits outsiders to be members of 
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the executive of a Union up to a maximum of half the total number, many Unions 
have deliberately adopted the practice bf reduoing their number to a minimum in 
order to encourage the workers to undertake an increasing share of the responsibility 
of oonduoting the aifairs of the Union. To the extent that the funds of a Union 
permit, various benefits are given to active members, such as death benefit, legal and 
other forms of assistance in cases of workmen’s compensation, maternity benefit, 
etc. Generally speaking, a worker, in order to qualify himself for these union benefits, 
should have been an aotive member of the union for a minimum period of 
six or twelve months, whioh means that he should have paid his monthly subscrip¬ 
tion regularly for that period. 

The executive of a Union, which is elected every year in accordance with the 
rules of the Union, discusses matters of common interest at its meetings, and its 
decisions are placed before the general body of workers for approval, before further 
steps are taken. Bills, for example, whether of the Central or the Provincial legis¬ 
lature, relating to labour are discussed clause by clause by the executive and its 
opinion is communicated to the authorities after it has been supported by the general 
body of members. In the event of a dispute with an employer, the points at issue 
are discussed and the views of the Union are oommunicated to the employer with a 
view to amicable settlement. When it is deemed necessary to declare a strike, 
the question is discussed both at meetings of the executive and of the general body 
and due notice is given to the employer. The funds of the Union are administered by 
the executive. It is open to any member of the Union to inspect the account books 
of the Union and the certificate of a qualified auditor is published annually for the 
benefit of the members, and a copy is forwarded to the Registrar for Trade Unions in 
the Province. 

The proocss of registration is as follows. At least seven members of a Union 
(or workers intending to start a Union) should sign an application on a form which 
iB supplied by the Registrar of Trade Unions of the Province. With the application 
must be submitted the draft rules of membership and many particulars, including 
the names and addresses of tho applicants, the amount of subscription proposed to 
be levied, etc. The Registrar of Trade Unions—in some provinces he is also work¬ 
men’s Compensation Commissioner and Labour Commissioner—scrutinises the appli¬ 
cation and the rules, satisfies himself that the application is a genuine one and 
issues a certificate of registration if he is satisfied, or rejects it. In fact, 
registration of a Union necessitates, as the Royal Commission pointed out 
in its report in tho chapter on Trade Unions, “ a regular constitution, 
a periodical audit, the composition of the executive so that a majority may be 
workers and the separation of political funds which can be collected from only those 
members who are willing to contribute.” 

The question has been disoussed whether registered Trade Unions should form 
constituencies for labour or whether an alternative method should be suggested, 
such as a special labour constituency. I heartily endorse the following observation 
of the Commission r 

“ If special representation is to be given to industrial labour, the method which 
in our view is most likely to be effective in securing the return to the legislatures of 
the best representatives of labour, is that of eleotion by registered Trade Unions. 
The working of this method should also exercise an important influence on the healthy 

development of trade unionism. As regards the 

details we recommend the setting up in each province of a speoial tribunal to deter¬ 
mine before eaoh election the weight which should be given to each registered 
Trade Union. The tribunal might consist of three members unconnected with 
industry or labour and presided over by a high judicial officer. The Registrar 
of Trade Unions should not be a member, but should give the tribunal such assistance 
as they require. The grant of the vote should be limited to Unions which have 
been registered for not less than one year, and it would be the duty of the tribunal, 
after such investigation as was necessary in the oase of each Union, to determine the 
actual paying membership and to allocate votes accordingly.” 
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I am not in favour, however, of indirect elections through electoral colleges 
composed of delegates to be olected by the members of each Union. I feel strongly 
that the advantages of direct election are great and labour should not be deprived 
of these advantages. The creation of electoral colleges is open, in my opinion, to 
grave objections. It is essential that active members of registered Trade Unions 
should have the unqualified right to elect their representatives to the legislatures; the 
larger the number of voters, the less will be the possibilities of corrupt practices at 
elections. With a large electorate it is the candidates who can justify their claims 
by reasons of their experience, disinterested service to the movement and intimate 
knowledge of the needs of the workers that can best hope to succeed in the elections. 
Workers who will form the electorates are generally familiar with the technique of 
elections. 

It is true that the Trade Union movement has not developed in all the provinces 
to the same degree or in the same manner. It is also true that the number 
of workers enrolled as members of trade unions, especially of registered 
trade unions, is a small fraction of the total number of industrial workers in the 
country. But it would be easy to overrate the importance of this point. The 
question really is not whether a majority ora minority of the workers are members 
of Trade Unions, but whether representation given to registered Unions would enable 
those who would get into the legislatures of the future to represent the legitimate 
desires and grievances of industrial labour as a whole. I have no hesitation in 
answering the question in this form in an unqualified affirmative. 

In this connection, I would cite the opinion of the Royal Commission that “ the 
fact that a Union consists of only a minority of employers is no adequate reason for 
withholding recognition ” ; also that “ a movement which is facing so many diffi¬ 
culties cannot be expected to begin with the stage aohieved in other countries through 
long experience and after many vicissitudes. Responsibility can be developed by 
power and experience. If relationships and co-operation are to be withheld until 
individual Unions, or the movement generally, attain vigorous health, that stage 
is likely to be long deferred.” 

I have no doubt in my mind that the creation of trade union constituencies 
would lead, as the Royal Commission on Labour confidently assumed, to the healthy 
development of trade unionism in this country. If the number of Unions and of 
registered Unions is not greater than it is, in spite of the fact that the Act has been 
on the Statute Book since 1920, one main reason is to be found in the unfortunate 
hostility of many employers even today to the idea of a workers’ organisation. 
From personal experience, I may observe that in several industrial centres workers 
are afraid to come forward openly to join a Union for fear of victimisation. Em¬ 
ployers as a class have not yet realised the truth contained in a wise observation of 
the Commission. 

“ It is in the power to combine that labour has the only effective safeguard 
against exploitation and the only lasting security against inhumane conditions 

.Nor is labour the only party that will benefit from a sound 

development of the Trade Union movement. Employers and the public generally 
should welcome its growth. Some form of organisation is inevitable, since the need 
is aoute and is bound to evoke a response. If that response does not take the form of 
a properly organised Trade Union movement, it may assume a more dangerous form.” 
(my underlining). 

Moreover, on account of the serious economic depression of the last five or si* 
years and the growing unemployment among industrial workers in India, they have 
not the same confidehce in the movement that they had in earlier yoars. The 
movement, as a whole, is at a low ebb at the present juncture. But the same 
phenomenon has been observed in several countries of the West where trade unionism 
has been in existence for a much longer period than in India. But I venture to 
suggest that it would not be right to assume that the existing conditions wjll remain 
unchanged in the years to como. The abnormal economic conditions of the present 
oannot continue for ever. With a revival of tAide and a gradual return of pros¬ 
perity, the workers’ movement is bound to show greater virility. 
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I would, therefore, strongly support the proposal made by Unions in several 
parts of the country that the labour seats should be reserved entirely for registered 
Trade Unions. The Franchise Committee was in favour of giving representation 
to registered Trade Unions, but seemed to be influenced by the consideration that in 
some areas Unions may either be too weak to be entrusted with the responsibility 
or not exist at all. In such oases, the Committee suggested the creation of special 
labour constituencies. For the reasons mentioned in previous paragraphs, which 
are supported by the recommendations of the Royal Commission, I adhere to the 
view that only registered Trado Unions should be recognised as constituencies. If, 
however, an important industry is likely to go without representation because 
of the conditions envisaged by the Franchise Committee, I would agree to a special 
labour constituency for the first elections only. I am certain that the fear of 
losing the privilege will stimulate the growth of a registered Trade Uniou before 
the second elections take place. If, however, the Committee should take the view 
that such recommendation would involvo tho risk of labour going without repre¬ 
sentation at the second and subsequent elections, I shall not object to the proposal 
that special labour constituencies may continue in those industrial areas until such 
time as registered Trade Unibns do not come into existence. 

Reference has beon made in certain quarters to the possibility of bogus Unions 
coming into existence. The view of the Royal Commission on this point has already 
been quoted. It should not be overlooked that the proposal is that only registered 
Trade Unions should be given the right to return labour representatives. Regis¬ 
tration implies a preliminary and detailed scrutiny by the Registrar of Trade 
Unions. There will, also, be the annual audit by a certified auditor, and the possi¬ 
bility of cancellation of registration by the Registrar. Further some machinery 
(preferably a Tribunal as recommended by the Royal Commission) will have to be 
devisod to examine the claims of membership of each registered Union and endorse 
their validity. It is inconceivable that a bogus Union can successfully over¬ 
come theso obstacles. I would add also that direct election by the members of 
registered Trade Unions would effectively prevent bogus Unions being started in 
sufficient numbers to capture labour scats. I agree with the opinion of tho Royal 
Commission that “ the leader who is not honestly working for the good of a Union 
is not likely to have a long innings unless lie 19 assisted by persecution. Tho less 
healthy traits in a Union are more likely to be eliminated by toleration than by 
repression ”. 

A good deal has also been said in some quarters about the danger of commu¬ 
nists capturing labour seats. That danger seems to me to be grossly exaggerated. 
The National Trades Union Federation was started in 1929 because of fundamental 
differences of opinion with the communist elements in the original All-India Trade 
Union Congress. The Federation lias functioned actively during the last six years 
in tho face of great difficulties, and communist influences have in no appreciable 
way affected its course or its policy. The All-India Railwavmon’s Federation is 
another example of a large workors’ organisation which has successfully withstood 
communist influences. It is possible that individual Unions may succumb for a 
time to such influences. But I would affiim with some confidence that the move¬ 
ment has boon in existence for a sufficient numbor of years to develop on its own 
lines. The fact that the Government of India and the Railway Board have accorded 
recognition to the two All-India organisations mentioned above is an important 
consideration. “ Responsibility ”, in the words of the Royal Commission, “ oan 
be developed by power and experience ". The communists’ most powerful argu¬ 
ment with the worker is that constitutional methods have failed to improve his 
lot. The best antidote for communist propaganda is therefore a well-directed and 
comprehensive social and economic programme. 

There is also the much-discussed question whother outsiders connected with 
tho Trade Unions should be permitted to contest labour seats. One or two pro¬ 
vinces have recommended that only actual workers should be returned as labour 
representatives. I take, my stand, in opposing this recommendation, on tho 
observation of the Franchise Committee: “ We regard it as ossential that the pro- 
'Vinoial legislatures should contain representatives of labour who can watch 
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the provincial administration of general labour policy and can represent the 
legitimate desire and grievances of the industrial labouring classes.” 

The question for deoision before the Committee is whether actual workers can 
discharge these responsibilities effectively. No one is more conscious or apprecia¬ 
tive than myself of the splendid qualities of the Indian worker. But once again 
I would rely on the following words of the Royal Commission: 

“ No man who is doing a day’s work in a factory or a mine or on a railway can 
find the time or energy necessary for the work. Further, the actual worker, even 
with the best of employers, cannot display sufficient independence to defend ade¬ 
quately the Union’s interests.” 

The same argument applies with even greater force to work inside a legislature. 
No worker can afford, in my opinion, to be away from his factory for possibly several 
months every year to do justice to his constituency in the legislature. On this con¬ 
sideration alone, even apart from the other points urged above, I think it would be 
impossible in practice to find actual workers to stand as candidates. 

So far as outsiders are concerned, I am content to accept the view of the Royal 
Commission; 

“At present the Unions dopend for their leaders mainly on social workers, law¬ 
yers and other professional and public men. A few of these have interested them¬ 
selves in the movement in order to secure private and personal ends. The majority, 
however, are actuated by an earnest desire to assist labour. The work involves 
much toil and many discouragements, is nearly alwayB unpaid and brings more 
oriticism than thanks. Our survey of the position will show sufficiently clearly how 
necessary the assistance of those men has been in the past. The movement could not 
possibly have reached its present stage without them and for many years to come 
there is likely to bo a useful field of service for all those who are anxious to assist.” 

At the same time I would add that the “outsiders” in the Trades Union move¬ 
ment have always striven to give every possible encouragement to workers and ex¬ 
workers to assume positions of leadership and responsibility. In several Unions they 
occupy such positions, and in making up the annual delegation to the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva, this consideration is prominently borne in mind. 
But I venture to make the suggestion to the Committee that it should be left to the 
unfettered discretion of the Trader Unions themselves to decide whom they send to 
the legislatures to champion the cause of labour, whether workers or er-workers or 
outsiders who tire members of their Executive Committees. I am clear in my mind 
that any such restriction on the Unions as proposed by one or two provinces would be 
grossly unfair to labour itself and defeat the object for which special representation 
is granted. 

If my proposal is aocepted and labour seats are assigned only to registered Trades 
Unions (under conditions specified in the preceding paragraphs), there are some other 
considerations which I would place before the Committee. It would be necessary 
to safeguard the interests of workers in the different industries. Railway Workers’ 
Unions, generally speaking, are far more developed than other typos of organisa¬ 
tion, and count their membership in thousands. There is necessity, therefore, for 
limiting the number of seats which Railway Unions may have in the provincial legis¬ 
latures. Railways being essentially a central subject, I think one seat generally 
would be enough in each province for Railway Unions (exceptions being made in 
the case of Bengal and Bombay in view of the larger number of labour seats in these 
provinces, and two xnay be assigned). The claims of important industries and of 
categories of workers in each province must also be considered, such as jute in Bengal, 
mining in Behar, cotton textiles in Bombay, the United Provinces and Madras, sea¬ 
men in Bombay and Bengal. Finally, I suggest that the remaining seats should be 
made general labour seats (within the limits of their being available only for regis¬ 
tered Trades Unions), 

I attach vital importance to the desirability of labour representatives maintain, 
ing a close contact with their constituencies, Constituencies should not be unwieldy 
in size, and it is necessary to bear in mind that labour representatives, perhaps even 
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more than others ■will not be in a position to travel over large areas. On the other 
hand, I am against enfranchising Unions in certain industrial centres only, and de¬ 
priving for all time Unions in less favoured centres of the opportunity of aotively 
influencing the decisions of the legislature. I would, therefore, suggest for the con¬ 
sideration of the Committee that the principle of rotation may be borne in mind. 
It may be open to criticism : but there is precedent for it in the allocation of seats to 
the smaller Indian States in the Federal Legislature. Also, in my opinion, it affords a 
workable compromise between the two essential considerations enunoiated in this 
paragraph. 

To sum up my general proposals : (1) only registered Trades Unions should be 
regarded as constituencies for the special labour seats in eaoh province ; (2) voting 
should be direct, by all the members of suoh Unions and not through electoral col¬ 
leges ; (3) in areas where such Unions do not exist, or are too weak to be entrusted 
with the responsibility, provisional arrangements may be recommended for special 
labour constituencies, but only for a temporary period ; (4) there should be no res¬ 
trictions placed upon Unions in eleoting their representatives, whether workers, 
ex-workers or outsiders who are members of their Executive Committees ; (5) while 
the claims of Railway workers and of important industries and categories of workers 
should receive duo consideration, those of the smaller Unions should not be allowed 
to go into the background; (6) in allocating seats on the basis of industries, the im¬ 
portance of keeping constituencies within reasonable limi ts as regards size and dis¬ 
tances should be borne in mind; (7) the principle of giving different industrial centres 
an opportunity in turns of sending their representatives to the legislatures should 
have some application. 

Having indicated at some length my views on labour representation in the pro¬ 
vincial legislatures, I shall deal briefly with the concrete proposals made in Madras. 
Two seats out of the six, in my opinion, should be reserved for the textile workers’ 
unions. There are three important centres of the toxtile industry in the Presidency : 
(1) Madras City ; (2) Madura and Tinnevelly Districts ; (3) Coimbatore Town and 
District. There have been registered Unions in the first two centres for a number of 
years. In view of the importance of Madras City I would suggest the allocation of 
one seat to the textile Unions in Madras. The second may go to the textile Unions 
in Madura and Tinnevelly Districts for the first election and to the textile unions 
in Coimbatore for the second, if by then a Union or Unions should spring up at that 
centre. I am against the proposal now made that toxtile Unions in Madras City, 
Madura and Tinnevelly Districts may be given one Beat. The distance between 
Madras City and these two southern-most districts of the Presidency is 350 to 400 
miles and the proposal made can be justified on no intelligible ground. Railways 
being a oeutral subject, I would suggest only one seat for Railway labour in 
the Presidency in the provincial legislature, it being assigned to the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway and the South Indian Railway Unions for al¬ 
ternate elections. One seat, I would suggest, may be given to port and 
dookyard labour. A suggestion has been made in Madras that such workers at 
Madras, Coohin and Vizagapatam may be given one seat. I would suggest that 
the seat may be given to Madras City for the first election and when Unions have 
sprung up at tlfe other two ports, the principle of rotation may be applied in respect 
of the seats. The remaining two seats should bo thrown open for general eleotion 
by registered Trade Unions grouping the Unions on some territorial basis so as to 
prevent the constituencies from being unwieldy in size. Here again, if necessary, 
the principle of the seats going in rotation to groups of industrial centres may be 
applied. At present there are a number of active registered Unions in particular 
districts—such as the Jute Workers’ Union, Nellimarla, Vizagapatam District; the 
Ranipet Labour Union, Ranipet, North Arcot District; the Tile Workers’ Union, 
Calicut, Malabar District. The possibility, however, should not be overlooked of 
new Unions springing up in some other districts ; the grant of the privilege of re¬ 
turning labour representatives to registered Trade Unions is bound, in my opinion, 
to act as a stimulant to trade unionism throughout the Presidency. At a later stage, 
(say, after a period of three elections or at the end of ten years, whichever may be 
shorter) the number of reserved seats for the textile industry may be reduced to one, 
the extra seat being thrown open for general eleotion by registered Trade Unions in 
the Presidency. 
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It is possible that the attention of the Committee may be drawn to the need for 
representation of unorganised labour in the Madras Presidency. The most import¬ 
ant industry to be mentioned under this category is tanning. But I would observe 
that tanneries employ almost wholly labour drawn from the scheduled castes, and it 
will not therefore be necessary to provide for their separate representation. 

In conclusion, I would invite the attention of the Committee to the fact that 
labour will have no hope of representation in the provincial upper chambers through 
direct election on the franchise proposals recently announced by His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment. In these circumstances, I would suggest that the Committee should con¬ 
sider the desirability of making a recommendation in the report that the Instrument 
of Instructions of the Governors of those provinces in which upper chambers will be 
established should contain definite directions to the effect that in making nomina¬ 
tions they should bear in mind the claims of labour for representation. 


56. Extracts from the evidence of Mr. B. Shiva Rao, M.A., President, 
Madras Labour Union- 

Madras, dated the 27th November 1035. 

********** 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Do you want all the six labour 
seats to be given to trade unions or only two of them f—Personally I would prefer 
that seats be reservod for the registered trade unions in the manner I have sugges¬ 
ted in my second note. But my own feeling is that you may not be absolutely 
satisfied with the position for the first election, but tho momont you introduce a 
thing of this kind, I am sure that there would be sufficient trade unions all over the 
Presidency for the second election. Such unions will be registered ones, which will 
satisfy even your strictest requirements in regard to being regarded as constituencies. 
As I have suggested in my noto, if you feel that tho present position does not justify 
all the seats being reserved for them, you may resorvo a few of them. 

The Chairman. —That means in efioct enfranchising a very small percentage of 
the labour force in this Presidency about 2 to 4 per cent.?—It will become progres¬ 
sively moro satisfactory. Tho moment you recognise the registered trade unions, 
a very large percentage of workers will join the unions. 

Q, —One of our difficulties has boon this : take a place like Jamshedpur which 
iB a big industrial centre, obviously a place-which should be able to produce substan¬ 
tial and efficient trade unions. But owing to a scries of internal quarrels and dis¬ 
sensions the interests of the worker aro overlooked. I do not tbink that that has been 
your experience down here. But in many places in India the movement has been 
very much hampered by these disputes. We would very much like to rocognise 
the trade union at Jamshedpur but we have to hesitate over it because of these 
internecine quarrels which the Government or any body else can do nothing to stop. 
The net result is that comparatively a few workmen have joined the union because 
they see all this going on and the union does not speak with an undivided voice ?— 
I quite agree that it would bo much better if there were no internecine quarrels. 

Q. —You probably know Mr. Homi ?—Yes. He has gone to prison. That 
happens in several parts of the world. But my answer to that is that certainly it 
would be a very dosirable thing that there should be a harmonious working union in 
Jamshedpur or in any other centre. Even supposing that they are quarrelling 
amongst themselvos and have split into two unions or even three unions, I would not 
mind that. I would not regard that as an insuperable obstacle. It is happening 
because the worker has nothing to stimulate his active interest in the union. He 
must get something cither a rise in wages or improvement in working conditions, 
some political right or something to keep up his active interest. It is the lack of all 
that which leads to internal troubles. The moment you recognise tho union as a con¬ 
stituency the worker will wake up and as the Royal Commission pointed out, the 
labour leader who is working for his own personal ends will have a more or Jess 
very brief innings. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Have you seen what the Gov¬ 
ernment and the Provincial Delimitation Committee say on the question of trade 
union constituencies ?—I suppose it is due to the feeling that trade unions represent 
a very small percentage of the workers at present. 

Q. —Not only that, they say :— 

“ Opinion is divided among the representatives of the unions themselves on 
the question whother unions should be recognised as constituencies. 
The Kailway Unions and the Madras Labour Union wish representa¬ 
tion to be given to the unions ; the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills 
Union and the Madura Labour Union (which has sent a representa¬ 
tion in writing) prefer constituencies formed of all factory workers 
whether members of unions or not. 

“ Considering this division of opinion, the indifferent manner in which many 
of the unions are managed, and the comparatively small number of 
employees in organised industries who are members of trade union, 
the Committee has come to the conclusion that it is preferable to give 
the labour franchise to the general body of workers rather than to 

restrict it to members of trade unions.” (Page 7 of G. 0. 

No. 417. dated 6th October 1935).—Both the Madras Labour Union 
and the M. & S. M. Railway Union which favour the formation of 
registered unions into labour constituencies are the two oldest and 
biggest unions in this Presidency. 

The Chairman. — That is, the Madras Labour Union takes in all workers ?— 

Yes. HQs 

The Hon'hie Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —What about the other workers 7— 
I have already explained the background which makes them take this despairing 
view. 

Q. —What about other labour ?—There are several other unions in this province. 
There is the registered union in Nellimaria in the Vizagapatam district, there is one 
at Ranipet in the North Arcot district. 

The Chairman. —The Ranipet union has got 302 members 7—Yes; that is 
about 80 per cent, of the total number of workers in the factory. If you exclude the 
temporary workers, who are not satisfactory workers, it will come to about 90 per 
cent, of the total number. It is an excellent union, although a small union. 

Q. —The Nellimaria union is a long way off ?—But still it is in a part of the 
province, and I do not see why neats should not bo distributed, so that the outlying 
unions also may have the opportunity of sending in their representatives. 

Q .—But the reports on the.se unions are not altogether satisfactory. They have 
great trouble, it seems, in sending their returns ?—That is true ; but the registered 
unions have had no Btatus given to them so far. There baB been no incentive. It 
may be that some unions are afraid of independent audit at present; but I would be 
ruthless in regard to such unions. If they want political rights, they must, conform 
to certain requirements. 

Q .—Supposing we ask you, on the basis of what you suggest, as an encourage¬ 
ment to develop and as an incentive to other unions to put their houses in order and 
to become efficient, to select certain unions and give one seat to them or probably 
two seats, which would you suggest 7 Your Madras Labour union of courso had a 
membership in 1934-36 of over 3,000, or about 3,190. The Madras Government 
Press Employees’ union has ceased to exist. The P. W. D. Workers union, no. 
Then we oome to the M. & S. M. Railway union. What is your view about it'? Is it 
to include the clerical staff 7—The M. & S. M. Railway union has been through various 
vicissitudes ; it had a very good membership until the big strike of 1932 when the 
strike lasted for 10 or 11 weeks. After that strike, the membership went down. 

Q .—But does membership include the clerical staff 7—I think it does. 

Q, —W T hat i3 your opinion 7—I have had letters from my railway friends to 
whom I sent my memorandum for their opinion that they all agree with everything 
there except in respect of the exclusion of the clerical staff from membership of 
unions. I think the position differs in the textile industry. So far as railways are 
concerned, probably there is no harm in including the olerical staff. 
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Q. —It is difficult to know whore the olerical staff ends ? What about ticket 
collectors ?—I suppose we must have an upward limit in regard to wages. 

Q. —Rs. 60 or Rs. 100 a month ? One man may be an assistant station master 
today ; he may be transferred tomorrow as a tioket-issuing clerk ?—Probably there 
is no great harm in their being allowed to be members of the railway unions. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubha Rao. —A distinction was suggested to 
us between people who are actually employed as members of the clerioal staff on the 
station yards and those that are in the offices. Would you maintain that distinc¬ 
tion 1—1 think it will be impracticable to maintain such distinctions. 

Q. —Take the ticket collector for instance. You cannot enfranchise him, be¬ 
cause if after one election the railway administration transfers him to some other 
job that will deprive him of his vote for the next eleotion ?—Quite so. 

Q. —Then what would be your attitude in regard to enfranchising the clerioal 
staff of the railways 1 —Personally I would draw the line at a particular wage level 
and see that below that, all are entitled to vote. 

Q .—What would be the limit ? —Wages differ in different provinces ; but in our 
provinoe it may be fixed at about Rs. 60 or Re. 60. 

Q ,—That is, all those drawing Rs. 60 and below in whatever capacity em¬ 
ployed, would be enfranchised under that scheme ?—Yes, provided they are mem- 
bers of their unions. 

The Chairman. —And you would not have that limit all through ? Otherwise, 
you would exclude the engine drivers, and some of the stokers who are getting 
more than that ?—I speak only of the clerioal staff. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—You want to enfranchise even 
those clerks who work in the administrative offices, and have nothing to do with 
labour ?—I must confess that I am not in close touch with the railway unions. I 
have not been so since their big strike. Many of these lower paid clerks who join 
the unions oxpect the unions to take up thoir questions with the administration, and 
I do not see why men drawing up to a level of Rs. 60 in this province should not be 
allowed. 

Q .—But the question is whether you will treat them as manual workers f— 
After all thoy will be a very very small proportion to the total number. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubha Rao. —In regard to railway unions 
you say you would have no objection to enfranchising some members of the clerical 
staff, but that is not a rule which you would apply to textile unions ?—In the 
textile unions the position is rather different. Our membership is smaller for one 
thing, and our experience has been, with the exception of a few instances, that as a 
general rule the clerical staff does not come in easily into the unions, and even if they 
do, the workers are very suspicious as to the motives with which they come in— 
whether they want to be genuine members or whether they come in as spies on 
behalf of the employers. 

The Chairman.—Da you know anything about plantation labour ?—I have 
never been in a plantation. 

Q .—This is one of our troubles there. If you exclude a small percentage of the 
olerical staff there, you will get people who will know nothing of labour and planta¬ 
tion life, but if you include those who are out in the garden, their interest up to a 
point will be identical with the rest of the labourers, but beyond that point, it will 
diverge. I think it will be then much the same as in the railways. Up to say 
Rs. 60 or Rs. 40 a month, the interests of the low-paid staff are to a certain extent 
identical with and has something in common with the manual workers ; but beyond 
that point, their interests diverge. You say that in regard to the textile industry, 
it is quite different ?—The conditions are different in the railways and the textile 
industry. In the railways you get the literate type of manual labourer too, but you 
get a very large number of men in the textile unions with various degrees of educa¬ 
tion. On the whole, railway labour is more enlightened than labour in the textile 
industry. But in the textiles, you get a sharper demarcation between the illiterate 
manual labourers than you get in the field of mistris and jobbers, of whom also the 
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workers are sometimes suspicious. They are generally suspicious of the better paid 
man everywhere. Then of course, the clerical staff are there who as a rule keep 
out of these unions, and even if they oome in, as 1 said, they oome in with their 
own motives. 

Q .—Now going back to the former question, you suggested the Madras Labour 
Union; then we come to the M. & S. M. Employees Union ; then there is the 8.1. 
Railway Employees’ Association—that goes with the other one, I think, the S. I. 
Railway Workers’ Union, Triohiniopoly. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkaiasubba Rao. —Your suggestion in your memo¬ 
randum is that all railway unions together should be entitled to send only one re¬ 
presentative ?—Yes, on the ground that railway is essentially a Central subject. 
My own view would be— I do not know what the railway unions would think of 
it —let the M. and S. M. Railway Union send its representative to the first Assemb¬ 
ly, let that right be oonferred on the S. I. R. union for the second. That is what 
obtains now I think in regard to the Bombay and Ahmedabad millowners. 

The Chairman. —It is not a very satisfactory arrangement. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —What would you say if these 
two were combined for one representative ?—Our Presidency is very large and there 
may be some difficulty for the voters, say, in Waltair, to vote for a candidate 
from, say, Madura. 

Q. —If you spoak of the railway workers’ union in Trichinopoly, that won’t 
cover the whole province ?—That would bo only for the southern part of the pro¬ 
vince ; but the M. and S. M. railway goes up to Waltair. That is the only idoa I 
have in my mind. 

Q. —But supposing there are various polling booths where these people can 
record their votes, probably there won’t be so much of difficulty ?—Of course these 
railway people can get free passes, and railway labour is more enlightened than 
other labour. 

Q. —In fact the railways may co-operate with us in this matter and they may 
also offer facilities to these workmen to go and vote. You won’t have any serious 
objection to these unions being amalgamated even for the first election ?—If that 
can be managed, I have none. 

Q. —Your real point is that whether they arc amalgamated or whether the vote 
goes in rotation, the railway unions as such must have only one seat for the Pro¬ 
vincial Assembly ?—Yes. 

Q. —And so far as the textile workers are concerned, you recommend two seats ? 
—Two to start with, later on to be reduced to one. 

Q .—How would you have the election for these two scats ?—Having regard to 
the existence of registered trade unions in this province, I would give one scat to 
Madras City and one to Madura and Tinnevelly districts, which would go to Coim¬ 
batore district for the next election. 

Q. —What is the Madras union called? The Madras Labour Union?—There is 
the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Employees’ Union which is also a registered 
union. 

Q. —What else in Madras ?—I also soe in the report to the Government that 
there is what is oalled the Choolai Mills Union—probably a small union ? 

Q. —I do not find it in this list ?—I think it is not now in existence. 

Q. —Therefore, the textile unions which would combine for this purpose are 
the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Union and the Madras Labour Union ?—Yes- 

Q. —For the mufassil ?—I would for the present take the registered unions in 
the Madura and Tinnevelly districts. There used to be one in Tuticorin, but I find 
it has been sinoe dissolved. 

Q. —So that the only mufassil union according to this list is the Madura Labour 
Union for textile workers?—Probably the Tuticorin union has gone out of existence. 

Q .—The Madura Labour Union has a membership of 571. Would you suggest 
that it should got the right to send one representative ?— I may say quite frankly 
that when 1 drew up this memorandum. I did not have these detailed figures before 
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me ; but having looked into the figures, I do realise that it would not be possible to 
leave it out of acoount. I would not mind if Madura, Tinnevelly and Coimbatore 
are taken together as one, oven though they are not perhaps registered unions. 
Coimbatore also is a rapidly growing centre in textile industry. 

Q. —I do not find any textile union in Coimbatore ?—But Coimbatore will soon 
be the most important textile centre in the provinco. I think there are now about 
20 to 25 mills already in existence there. 

Q. —When we are framing a srhomo, we must 1 suppose, mention this trade 
union, that trade union and so on. As regards the fortunes of thoBa trade unions, 
we do not know anything. How would you solve the problem ?—You are making 
arrangements not just for one election but for all time, as long as the new consti¬ 
tution is to be in force. What I would say is this : when specifying the unions 
which should be recognised as constituencies, the textile registered unions of Coim¬ 
batore, Madura and Tinnevelley districts may have one seat. It may be that for 
the first election you get this rather poor Madura labour union ; but the moment 
you do that, I am absolutely certain that at the next election you will have 5,000 
or 10,000 members in these unions. 

Q. —That is, you ask us to frame an elastic scheme which would permit of 
admissions T—If I may speak quite frankly, I am thinking of one thing which has 
not received sufficient attention in this country. I feel from experience of the 
workers’ movement that improvement in working class conditions will not come 
merely through legislation. If you want peace in industry, there should be volun¬ 
tary agreement between employers’ federations and employees’ associations and 
that is more important than anything else ; and anything that assists the organisa¬ 
tion of workers on a sound basis should be welcome from that point of view. 

The Chairman. —In the interests of both the employer and the employed ?— 
Yes. In England a good deal happens by way of voluntary agreements, and a great 
many disputes have not been referred to Government for action, and have been 
settled through voluntary agreements on the part of the parties concerned directly 
in these disputes. And if unions have not sprung up in this Presidency, the real reason 
is that there has been no encouragement, and in fact they had to incur a tremendous 
amount of hostility. 

The Hon'hie Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Rao. —So your proposal would be to have 
textile unions in the City of Madras ’—leaving the description in that general 
manner ?—Yes, provided they satisfy certain general rules that you may lay down— 
that they must be registered, of a certain standing, that membership should be 
assessed by an independent tribunal. 

Q. —If we say for instance ‘ all registered textile trade unions in the City of 
Madras ’ will form one constituency and afterwards stiffen up the trade unions, that 
will automatically work, and the result you hope for will be achieved ?—Yes. 

Q .-—So far as the other textile unions constituency is concerned, you say that 
all the textile unions in Madura, Coimbatore and Tinnevelly should be clubbed 
together T—Yes. 

The Chairman. —I do not think we can build a house and leave it empty ?— 
If that proposal does not meet with your acceptance, my next suggestion is that 
until registered unions come into existence, this shall be the arrangement for the 
textile oentres in Coimbatore, Madura and Tinnevelley districts. 

The Bon'hle Hr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —That is for sending one represen¬ 
tative T—Yes. 

Q. —Until satisfactory substantial trade unions come into existence 7—Yes 
whioh you will define. I won’t leave it to the local Government to do that. 

Q .—And you say when they come in, they can take the place of these unor¬ 
ganized labour centres T—Yes. 

The Chairman. — You have laid great stress on what I may call the educative 
value of the vote as being an encouragement, so that if a seat is to be given to un¬ 
organized labour —what I think the Whitley Commission oalled speoial labour — that 
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will encourage the formation of regular trade unions ?—Otherwise that particular 
incentive would be lacking, I thiik. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatas abba Rao .—So you agree with the observation* 
of the Royal Commission in this matter, i.e., that the conferring of this privilege 
would be an incentive to the healthy growth of trade unionism in this country ?— 
Supposing you do not recognise trade unions and give the privilege to unorganized 
labour in a particular constituency, you cannot prevent unregistered unions from 
springing up and influencing the votes of the workers there. As the Royal Com¬ 
mission pointed out, some form of organization is inevitable. Either it is organisa¬ 
tion on sound lines or on other lines. The moment you give a seat to a particular 
constituency, forces are bound to arise and work in a particular direction. 

The Chairman .—The trouble here is that the trade unions are, with a few 
exceptions, very small ?—They have been sit upon rather hard. That is why 
they have not grown. 

Q. —1 suppose that is the trouble. And what is the M. E, T. and S. C. Em¬ 
ployees’ Union, Madras ?—That is the Madras Electric Tramways and Supply 
Corporation Employees’ Union. 

Q .—Can we include that in the Madras Labour Union f—Ours is a textile union . 

Q. —But if we take certain recognised trade unions in Madras and form them 
into a constituency, would you get a larger electorate that way ? 

The Hon'ble. Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —I think the Royal Commission 
proposed it as an alternative method. Take all the trade unions relating to one 
industry, group them together or take all trade unions in a particular territorial 
centre and amalgamate them for this purpose. I think both the suggestions have 
been put forward by the Royal Commission on Labour. I think the Chairman 
has put forward the second of the two suggestions ?—My view is this : the re¬ 
presentative of the textile industry will have to specialise in certain problems 
relating to textile labour, and it is a rapidly growing industry in this province. I 
would give two seats to the textile industry; but there are certain other unions 
which I would lump together and give one seat. Some of these smaller unions 
which have no major problems so to speak of a special character, may be grouped 
together. For instance, there is the match factory workers’ union. I do not’ know 
if it is now in existence. Take again the tramway workers. Then there are several 
small unions such as the drainage workers of the Corporation. All three unions 
may have about 200 to 300 members. I do not see why a number of these unions 
should not be put together to form one constituency. 

Q. —That would be quite all right so far as the City of Madras is concerned, 
because it is a oompact area ?—Just at present the Madras City happens to have 
a large number of registered trade unions in the province. You cannot get over 
that fact. Personally, I won’t mind reduoing the number of seats for Madras by 
one and giving it to other areas which may develop unions later on. Now of course 
we cannot say which particular areas will develop such unions. That is why I 
suggest in the latter half of my memorandum that certain seats should be on a 
territorial basis. I would give to, say, three districts of the Northern Circars one 
seat. At present there may be only one union to send a representative, but by the 
time of the next elections, 1 think there will be several unions springing up. 

Q. —Supposing I ask you to suggest to us the six constituencies, whioh would 
you suggest, with the list before you and with the limitations contained in that list as 
regards membership, etc. ?—I do not know if you will permit me to do that. May I 
sit down and do it and give it to the Secretary tomorrow ? 

The Chairman , —Oh yes. It is quite open to you to put in there: “I suggest 
this territorial area; there are 2 trade unions in this area or only one; it is a Bmall 
one, but I am suggesting it in the hope that by this constituency being formed, 
an impetus will be given to the trade union movement which will mean more satis¬ 
factory trade unions in the future ”, etc. I am not myself very sanguine about 
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it; I think it will throw great difficulties in the way, and this is a novel idea to form 
a constituency to be filled up at a later date. Still, as I said, we shall be glad to 
have your suggestions. Supposing we decide —and there again it will be experi¬ 
mental—that there should be two trade union seats in this province, how would 
you distribute those seats ? Would you take the textile workers throughout 
the province as one trade union, and the railway workers throughout the province 
as another; or would you give us two special areas where the movement might 
develop ?—So far as railway workers are concerned, I have already said that 
there will be no great difficulty in oombining the two railways, the M. S. M., and the 
S. I. railways. These are the only two main railways in the province. Whatever 
the actual number is going to be, it will be impossible to have one seat for all labour. 
So far as textiles are concerned, it will be very difficult. I am very keen on seeing a 
close and intimate contact between the representative and the voters. It is very 
difficult for a representative of the textile industiy, supposing one comeB from 
Madras, to go to Coimbatore, Madura and Tinnevelly and other centres of 
minor importance and keep himself in touch with the men in all these centres. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkata,rubba Rao. —So, what would you suggest ?— 
I suggest two seats for the textile industry, one for Madura, Tinnevelly and Coim¬ 
batore in the mufassil. Those are the most important centres. 

The Chairman. —In the future, not at present ?—But the only point of difference- 
is that I would rather have it even now for the unregistered trade unions. I am not 
sure if I have convinced the Committee there. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkata.iu.bba Rao. —The only difficulty is, there is 
only one trade union of that description with a membership of 500 i—Personally,. 
I would not mind if you make it one constituency and call it a special labour cons¬ 
tituency, the member to bo chosen should be not by all the registered trade unions 
but by direct election, and I would also put in a proviso that as soon as a registered 
trade union with a certain minimum membership has come into existence, it will 
automatically revert to that. 

The Chairman. —How will you do that and who is to decide that ?—If you lay 
down a minimum membership it will be all right. ^ 

Q.—It is so difficult to imagine a hypothetical constituency like that ?—I hope 
this cAnnot be applied to’any other special constituency. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —The question is one of general 
importance as it applies to more than one province, and it applies to more than one 
interest. Supposing you take a commerce constituency, and we say that consti¬ 
tuency ‘ A ’ shall be given this right. That constituency ‘ A ’ today is very good 
and a substantial body. But one year hence—as we know the tendencies in 
our country—it may completely disappear from the list of substantial bodies. 
In such a case, does representation continue to be attached to that body ? That 
is the question which we have to face in regard to each of these special interests 
and that is why I lay some stress on this aspect of the matter and if you give some 
satisfactory answer in regard to labour, probably the analogy may be extended to 
other special interests ?—If you take the case of the Madura Labour Union, the 
membership at present is 571, but its potential membership is 10,000. 

Q -—How is it then that you have only this number ?—We had over 5,000 
before the lock-out. That is also a registered trade union. Why is it that its 
membership has fallen down. 

Q -—Supposing today it is 6,000 and after we have made it a special trade-union 
constituency, the -membership dwindles to 500 or so ?—It is most unlikely. 

Q- No, I am putting to you both the possibilities. Therefore, in my opinion, 
you must suggest some tentative and flexible scheme 7—Let me take your last 
question immediately. If supposing the membership was 5,000 and then it dwindles 
to 500, there must be certain reasons why it dwindles. If it is the hostility of the 
employer I am not in a position to answer that. I hope and trust that the employers- 
would be more liberal-minded in future than they have been up to now. But, 
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ii the fell in membership is due to the mismanagement on the part of the executive 
of the union and the men are dissatisfied with my leadership, beoause there is a 
seat available, someone else will start another union or the workers themselves 
will see that a new union is started and the 4,500 men will not remain non-members 
but will start another union of their own. 

Q. — That is all right. All the same union * A ’ will not be the union which 
will be entitled to enjoy the privilege, but it is another union which has taken the 
place? —Yes, What I want to say is. 

Q .—I am only reinforcing your arguments by example. 

The Chairman. —It seems to me rather like this. What you are afraid of is 
if as a result of our labours certain special labour constituencies are formed 
representing unorganised labour in those areas, the interests of the trade union 
movoment will receive a definite set-back beoause the door of access to the legis¬ 
lature has been closed. Therefore, you would like to make some arrangement 
bv which that door is made to remain open; and that in future in the event of 
laoour which is now unorganised, bocoraes organised by some device, trade unions 
should be replaced by unorganised labour ?—Yes, that is my view. 1 would like 
to add one more word. If you will not misunderstand me, can any one guarantee 
that the arrangement you may make for the representation of unorganised labour 
will not also be twisted by unscrupulous politicians and employers? It is more 
likely that the employers will be able to play about in a constituency where there 
is unorganisod labour, than in a constituency where you have definitely given recog¬ 
nition to registered unions. If you take the case of the Madura union, it may be 
that its membership is about 570 now, but if I go to Madura tomorrow and 
address a meeting, there will be 5,000 present. The other 4,500 do not pay sub¬ 
scription because they do not know who is the person in charge of the office and the 
names of those who are paying subscriptions. So, it is not the lack of interest 
in the movement, but it is just the fear of losing their jobB, knowing the employer 
they have to deal with. And, as long as you do not make any distinction between 
registered and un registered trado unions the present difficulty is bound to continue. 

Q. —It is of oourse a very difficult problom to solve. In a way, would you 
favour us with your views on : (1) how will you divide the province into constituen¬ 
cies for the six labour seats, and (2) what will be the trade unions you would like to 
give representation. I would like to put one to the railways, and what would bo the 
Other five ?—Yes, Sir. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Venkatamibba Rao. —I think a good portion of your 
memorandum is devoted to arguing the case in favour of an outsider or an ar-worker 
being made eligible to stand as a candidate ?—I would like to further amplify it. 

Q. —You need not amplify the matter because you have argued the subject 
very fully in your memorandum itself. You are definitely of the opinion that in 
the interests of labour an outsider, that is to say, an honorary mombor or some¬ 
body like that of a trade union or an er-worker, should be eligible to stand as a candi¬ 
date ?—I would leave it to the voters to deoide as to whom they would like to 
elect. 

Q. —You would put no restriction ?—None at all. Because, it would be impos¬ 
sible for an actual worker to be away for 4 or 6 months in a year from his aotual 
duties in order to attend to his duties in a legislature, unless he is prepared to echo 
the views of his employer. 

The Chairman.— Supposing there is an unorganised labour constituency. There 
it may possibly be confined to workers. But in trade unions, you have got your 
Secretary and some honorary members of the executive. It seems obvious that they 
should be eligible to stand as candidates. So, pending the formation of trade unions 
you would oonfine membership to some one on the electoral roll of the constituency t 
—My only point is, it will be very difficult for an ordinary worker to be away for so 
long from his work and attend to his duties in the legislature, which in the future 
will be growing more and more heavy in the new legislatures. I personally do not 
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see why. After all the desire of the worker is to see that the representative has an 
intimate knowledge of the difficulties of the workers. 

The Hcm’ble Mr, Justice Venkatasubba Bao .—There may also be the sus¬ 
picion that the so-called representative may turn out to be a mere adventurer ?•— 
Not exactly that. He would not be returned a seoond time. After all, no consti¬ 
tution is fool-proof. Personally, I have a high regard for the practical sense of the 
workers in this Presidency. I do not expect that such things will happen. 

Q, _j take it you wouldjalso say that adventurers Jalao* may be returned by 

special constituencies 7—Yes. 

57. Evidence of Messrs. S. Ahmad Sharif and C. V. Theagarajan, Representa¬ 
tives of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Employees’ Union. 

Madras, dated the 27th November 1935. 

The Chairman .—Yours is a registered trade union ?—Yes, our union was the 
first, trade union to be registered. 

Q .—You take the view that franchise should not be confined to trade unions T 
—Yes, it should be given to all the workers of factories. 

(J.—Is it not more in the interests of the workers to oncourago the formation 
of trade unions 7—Yes, but at present the trade unions are not strong enough. 
The unions at present are very few in number when compared with the number of 
people working in the factories. For instance, in the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills, there are about 8,900 men and there are only very few members in the Madras 
Trade Union and so also in our union. Others who are not members of these union® 
will be deprived of their franchise if it is limited to unions alone. 

Q .—If representation is given to your union, will not those who are at present 
not members of any of these unions, join them as mombers by paying subscription t 
—As far as the Buckingham and Carnatic mills are conoerned, they have got the 
welfare organisation whore thoy got their grievances redressed wbother the worker 
is a member of that organisation or not. As long as a worker gots his grievances 
redressed irrespective of his being a member or not, he will naturally prefer to join 
that organisation whore there is nothing to pay as subscription, instead of joining 
our union where he has got to pay some subscription. 

Q .—I take it that the welfare organisation is run by the employer 7—Yes. 

The Hcm’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba': Bao. —Though, you are a member 
of the Buckingham and Camatio Mills Employees’ Union, you put forward the con¬ 
tention that the union need not be given the right to send a representative 7—We 
want the representative to be sent by the textile workers. 

Q .—That oomes to the same thing. You do not want the union whioh has 
taken tho trouble to form itself into a union, to be regarded as a constituency 7— 
Beoause it is not strong onough. 

Q .—You would rather like to bless the organisation which has been formed by 
the employer 7—No, it is not formed by the employer. I am not asking you to 
give representation only to the Welfare committee, but there are throe mills in 
Madras, the Buckingham and Camatio mills and the Choolai mills and let represen¬ 
tation be given to all the workers there. 

Q, —I understand you. You want representation to be given to all the workers 
in all the three mills 7—Yes. 

Q.—Therefore it is a self-denying measure, and you do not want any representa¬ 
tion to your own union 7—Because at present most of the unions are not strong 
enough, 

Q. —Very few are coming forward to give evidence in such a frank manner. 
We are very much taken up with your attitude. You do not want representation 
to your own union 7—No. 

The Chairman. —You have given a very full representation and I do not know 
if there is anything you wish to add to that. You are a trade union at present 7— 
Yes. 
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Q. —How many members yon have at present T—About 400. 

Q. —How many of them are workers ?—All are workers. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Out of how many workers t—Out 
of about 8,000. 

Q. —What is your subscription ?—One anna per head. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao. —You do not expect the member¬ 
ship to increase ?—There is ho ohanoe of increasing the membership. 

Q. —Because there is another organisation run by the employers and on account 
of the very excellent organisation whioh is being oonduoted by the employers you 
think that your employees’ association has no ohanoe of growing f—Is that it !— 
Yes. 

The Chairman. —Therefore you want to have direot representation and not 
through trade unions 1 —Yes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —What is your trade union going to 
do for the workers then ?—Redress the grievances of the people. 

Q. —For that there is the welfare oommittee ?—But there are so many other 
grievances whioh are not redressed by them for which we have to approach the 
management. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao. —You say there is the welfare 
oommittee and therefore your union does not need any special representation and 
you also say that because there is such an organisation your people could not join 
your union, but yet you continue to run your union, I do not know for what purpose ? 
—There are so many grievances of the workers to be remedied. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —■Pertaining to the 400 people who 
belong to your union ?—Not only for them. We do not restriot our activities only 
to members of the union, but even if they are non-members and if they are workers 
of the Buckingham and Carnatic mills, we take up their grievances and try to re¬ 
dress them. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Having that laudable object 
in view, why don’t you attraot more people to oome and join your union whioh is 
run on these noble principles. 

The Chairman. —Your statements are very full and I do not think we have 
anything more to ask you.— {Mr. Thangaraju) We also take in employees. 


68. Evidence of Messrs. V. Adikesavalu and K. V. Bhatavatsalu, actual workers 
of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 

Madras, dated the 27th November 1935. 

(Translated from Tamil.) 

The Chairman. —Whom do you represent ?—Wo are actual workers in the 
Buckingham and Carnatic mills. 

Q. —Are you members of any trade union ?—No, Sir. 

Q. —Why have you not joined ?—There is no good in joining them. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —You are a member of the welfare 
oommittee ?—Yes. 

Q .—And you are quite satisfied with that committee ?—That welfare com¬ 
mittee is able to redress all our grievances. Whenever we have any grievance to 
be remedied, we represent them to the employers and they redress them. 

Q .—You are able to do that ?—Yes, we are able to do that. 

Q .—What is the trado union doing for the workers ?—The union is not really 
attending to the grievances. Only when Government has something to do with 
labour or when they ask them about anything, they may do some work. 

Q _What have you done ?—In some cases we have been able to cancel notices 

issued to some workers. 
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Q ,—Do you like to be represented by an outsider or by a worker in the Legis¬ 
lative Counoil J—Only by labourers and not by an outsider, because we oannot 
trust him. 


59. Evidence o! Messrs. C. Bain Dev, M.L.C., M. 8. Kotiswaram and 
K. R. Avadhani, B A., B.L., of Labour Sub-Committee of Provincial 
Delimitation Committee. 

Madras, dated the 27th November 1935. 

The Chairman. —You belong to the labour sub-oommittee ?—Yes. 

The Hcm'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Mr. Basu Dev, you were also on 
the sub-committee 1 —Yes. 

The Chairman. —What do you think about the representation of labour in the 
Federal Assembly ?— {Mr. Basu Dev) We are asked for our views and we 
have submitted our memorandum. 

Q. —Mr. Basu Dev, you think that the dissociation of politics from 
trade unions would be the host thing for the proper development of the trade union 
movement T-—Yes. 

Q .—Why f—We know the result of that association. The Government of 
India has been consulting the trade unions with regard to the workers’ delegation 
to Geneva. That split up the trade union movement into three association and 
it has further sub-divided the trade unions. 

Q .—There is the Trade Union Congress and the All-India Trade Union Federa¬ 
tion T—There are now two groups of trade union congresses and in addition there 
is the Trade Union Federation. There are two wings in the Trade Union Con- 
grosB. 

Q. —What are they ?—One is the very oxtrome wing of which the president is 
Mr. Buirker. 

Q .—Holding communist viows ?—Yes communist views. In this Presidency 
there is no co-ordination between the various labour associations, registered and 
un-registered. There is much difference of opinion in these organisations with 
regard to choosing the workers’ delegation to Geneva. 

The Hcm'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —There was until 1929 an All- 
India Trade Union Congress ?—Yes. 

Q .—Then there was a split ?—Yes. 

Q .—That was due to the communist influences making themselves manifest 
in the All-India Trade Union Congress meetings ?—In every group. 

Q .—Confine yourself to that particular matter ?—There was the Whitley Com¬ 
mission coming. On that issue there was a split. 

Q .—Some took a very extreme view and it was then thought that the 
communists were trying to get a hold upon that organisation ? Was it not what 
happened ?—That was the ostensible reason. 

Q.— What happened at the Nagpur session of the Trade Union Congress in 
1929 ?—I was not present. I heard that the question at issue was the Whitley 
Commission. Of course there were very many reasons adduced for getting away from 
the parent body. One of the reasons was that the communists were trying to get 
a hold upon that organization. 

Q. —Therefore, I think in 1929, those who wanted to take a more moderate 
view of things seceded and formed the National Trade Union Federation, and since 
its formation it is being respected and recognised by the Government ?—I know it 
is recognised by the Government, but I do not know to what extent it is respeoted. 

Q .—But so far as respect can be translated into acts, those acts show that the 
Government have some regard for that body ?—I can say that it is recognised. 

Q .—You cannot say that it is respeoted from 1919 ?—It may be necessary for 
the Government to respect it. 

Q .—The National Trade Union Federation has been recognised ?—Yes. 
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Q. —There is another association which is receiving recognition, called the 
All-India Railwayman's Federation. So far as these two associations are conoemed, 
are there any oharges levelled against them ?—I can say this : the Railwayman's 
Federation is artificially kept up with large membership with the help of the Mutual 
Benefit Fund. 

Q. —Surely every trade union is kept- up by some artificial means, by benefit 
funds and things like that. You cannot say that it is artificially bolstering up a 
thing ?—The membership of the mutual benefit fund is conditional upon membership 
of the onion. 

Q. —Quite right. That is one of the ways in which a trade union is always 
sustained and kept up. You do not say, I suppose, that people form into unions 
merely for the fun of it. They get into unions for some material advantages. You 
have no stronger objection to these unions than that they hold out inducements T— 
Trade unions are formed for promoting the interests and the general working condi¬ 
tions of the labourers. 

Q ,—That is too vague you see. You therefore are against trade unions on the 
ground of their unsatisfactory organisation ?—Yes, and the disruption that they 
cause. 

Q. —I will come to the question of disruption by and by. Had you in mind any 
particular trade union when you spoke of the unsatisfactory organisation 1 —All 
trade unions are like that. 

Q. —You heard Mr. Shiva Rao of the Madras Labour Union. We got the 
impression from his evidence that it is one of the best organised unions ?—I am 
not talking about the administration of that union. But I will say something about 
its membership. 

Q. —Is it a well organised union ?—It iB one of the very few well organised 
unions. 

Q. —Gan you mention to me another well organised union ?—There was a well 
organised union called the M. & S. M. Railway Union. 

Q. —I understood from the evidence of Mr. Shiva Rao that it continues to be 
that ?—As far as I know it had no members at all for sometime. 

Q. —We are told that the M. & S. M. Railway Union has now a membership 
of about 7,800 ?—Yes. 

Q. —It is a well organised union ?—I will say this: last year the membership 
was given as 11,000. 

Q. —Was it not true ?—Those 11,000 members had not paid their subscription 
and it had to be written off. 

Q .—You know the fluctuations in the fortunes of the trade unions. You cannot 
expect a fixed number of members in trade unions and the reasons have been 
explained to us now. You cannot make a general condemnation of these trade 
unions and say that all trade unions are unsatisfactory. We quite recognise that 
there are many which are unsatisfactory. That is one of the problems with which 
we are faced ?—At the present moment the M. & S. M. Railway Union itself is full of 
factions. 

Q. —That is a matter on which we have no information. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Don’t you think that in the interests 
of labour the trade unions should be encouraged ?—Certainly they ought to be. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao .—You have read the report of the 
Labour Commission as regards the functions which a trade union should perform 
in the growth of the labour movement ?—I have read the report. 

Q .—Do you agree generally with those views ?—I do not generally agree. 

Q. —You do not agree with those views at all because they are very much i» 
favour of trade unionism being allowed to prosper ?—Our experience since the time 
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of that report is very sad, and it does not enoourage the hope that by mere official 
encouragement of trade unions, the real interests of labour 'will be served. 

<2.—Why do you say that 1 What is the meaning of trade unions ? They 
combine for the purpose of improving their condition, and if an association or body 
like that is run on proper lines, it must bo in the interest of labour ?—At the present 
moment unless the Government gives some more protection it is not much good. 

Q. —You say that we must stiffen our attitude towards them ?—You must tie 
up the hands of the employers. 

Q. —We agree there. You say that trade unions can flourish only if the em¬ 
ployers are not in a position to victimise people who join the unions ?—Yes. 

Q. —So long as that state of things is not brought into existence you say that 
trade unions will be a farce 1 —Yes, Sir. 

Q. —That is your only ground for refusing recognition to trade unions T—Yes, 
Sir, I also wish to submit that if you recognise trade unions as the basis for the for¬ 
mation of labour constituencies, political influences will come in. 

Q. —You mean that men having some political ends to serve will get hold of the 
trade unions and make them the instruments for their own advancement ? Is that 
what you mean ?—Yes. 

Q. —That could be done in the case of unorganised labour also ?—I would 
respectfully submit this. If you enfranchise the factory workers there will be a 
bigger constituency. If you recognise the trade unions for the purpose of this cons¬ 
tituency, you will be placing those seats in the hands of political oliques. 

Q. —It will be an argument against enfranchising any union however well 
regulated it may bo ?—Sir, in this connection I would liko to say one word about 
what Mr. Shiva Rao said. He claimed for the Buckingam and Carnatic Mills Union 
one seat to bo reserved for the textile workers. Now the Madras Labour Union 
has a membership of 2,700. It dm ws its members from the Choolai mills. The 
B. & C. mills employ 9,000 workers. If you reoognise the Madras Labour 
Union for the textile workers, you will be limiting the constituency to the Choolai 
mills only. 

Q .—Are they members of that union ?—Those mills employ 12,000 workers 
and about 2,000 of them are members of the Madras Labour Union. 

<?■—Of the 2,876 members in the Madras Labour Union, these 2,000 are from 
the Choolai mills and the remainder are from the B. &C. mills ?—Yes. The B. & 0. 
mills employ 9,000 men. 

Q. —Is it the fact that the Choolai mill people find it more nocessary to join the 
trade union than the B. & C. mill people ? Is it due to Mae differing conditions 
that obtain in the two sets of mills ?—It is so. But from the reports of its meetings 
and from my personal knowledge, I may say that the Madras Labour Union confines 
its activities against the management of the B. & C. mills and I have yet to hoar 
of any allegation against the Choolai management which is very near. The differ¬ 
ence in wages is great and the conditions of employment are abominable in the 
Choolai mills and yet, the labour union’s activities are confined to the B. & C. 
mills. 

Q. —Their acti ities are intended to better the condition of the people in 
those mills ?—Yes, but they have not devoted adequate attention to the Choolai 
mill operatives. 

Tht Chairman .—I understand you to say that members come from the Choolai 
mills and that the conditions of service in the B. & C. mills are better ?—Yes, 

Q. —You say that though the labour union consists of more members from the 
Choolai mills, the union does not try to improve their conditions as they do in the 
case of the workers of the B. & C. mills ?—Yes. I may tell you, Mr. Chairman 
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that the Choolai mills give special facilities to the labour unionjin the matter of 
collecting subscription. 

The Hon’bk Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Do you mean to say that it is really 
an instrument of oppression set up against the rival mills 1 —I; leave^it to your 
inference. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venhatasubha Sao. —Is that your view ?—I say 
that the labour union has not been working for the improvement of the condi¬ 
tion of the majority of its members because of certain privileges given to it by 
the employers. 

Q. —You say that so far as the B. & C. mills are concerned, they do not enoourage 
the formation of trade unions ?—I am not saying that. 

Q. —You said that the Choolai mills offer greater inducement to the employees ?—• 
I will confine myself to one particular state of affairs. The Choolai mill administra¬ 
tion allows the labour union to collect subscription from its gates as the workmen 
oorne out with their wages—while the B. & C. mills do not offer any such facility. 

Q. —What is the inference ?—My inference is that on account of this faoility and 
understanding of the trade union with the employers, the employers have not been 
properly approaohed. 

Q. —Does it not also show that thore is greater cordiality hetween them and the 
employeos on account of their grouping themselves into a proper representative 
body ?—It is not so, Sir. 

Q. —I cannot understand it ?—They too ask for higher wages when they find 
that the other set of men get about doublo their wageB. I cannot understand how 
there can bo cordiality between the employers and the omployees there in the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.—They an; more self-denying than 
the other workors ?—That is putting a very charitable construction. My experi¬ 
ence of the trade union movement in this province is that the movement has been 
centering round the European employers. 

Q. —Centering round ?—The movement is more political. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Vcnkatasubba Rao. —I suppose the largest employers 
of labour are Europeans ?—There are very many Indian employees who employ 
large labour. 

Q. —In Madras city I always thought that the biggest employers of textile labour 
are the Buckingham and Carnatic mills ?—And also they are the largest employers 
throughout India. 

Q. —You oonfuse the issue there ? The largest employers of labour ?—But the 
oonditions there are very good. 

Q. —It may be your individual opinion. From the labourer’s point of view, if 
they want to improve their oonditions, naturally they must direct their efforts 
against the employer, without any political consideration being brought in 1 —It is 
not beoause the administration employs a greater number of workers that you 
make greater number of representations. Representations depend upon the grie¬ 
vances. 

Q .—'You say it is merely racial ? The trade union movement in Madras has 
racial antagonism ?—That is my definite conclusion. 

Q. —It is not political but raoial ?—Yes. 

The Chairman. —Then you are in favour of special constituencies of unorga¬ 
nised labour rather than trade union constituencies ?—Yes. In this connection I 
would like to quote the opinion of Mr. Ruirkar who has spent the best part of his 
lifetime in the cause of the labour movement. He protests against any restriction 
being imposed upon the franchise for workers. When you are giving the vote to the 
workers, what is the diflSoulty in giving it to everyone who is in a factory. After 
all you are enfranchising only industrial workers and those who work in factories arW 
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easily asoertainable and rolls oan be easily prepared. I suppose that it is the inten¬ 
tion of Parliament to give representation to workers. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —It is not so easy as you imagine Mr* 
Basu Dev. The advantage of having the trade unions as the constituencies is that 
all kinds of labour can be represented which oannot otherwise be represented. Un¬ 
organised labour may be scattered over large areas and it may be administratively 
difficult even to arrange for their polling. That is the reason why a concentrated 
body like the trade union is contemplated 1—I think the Delimitation Committee 
and also the Government suggested enfranchising factory labour throughout the 
Presidency in selected areas. That would reduce the administrative difficulty. 

Q .—You realise the advantage of trade unions if they are properly and efficient¬ 
ly working. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —The remarks you ipado against 
the premier textile trade union in Madras applies also to the M. & S. M, Railway 
Union f 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —He has already attacked it. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —What is your attaok against that 
trade union ? Do you say that that is also run on political or racial grounds ?— 
Unfortunately there is no Indian employer of railway labour. 

Q. —And so there is no racial question ?—No. 

Q. —And it is not political ?—No. 

Q.— You said that it is well managed ?—You know how tbo trade unions are 
built up. It is just like the mobilisation of an army. A man organises a fight or a 
strike and the moment it is over, the union goes out, and there is no membership at 

all. 

Q. —That does not help us very much, beoause we are not oonoernod with the 
general history of trade unions. Wo want to know your opinion of the M. S. M. 
Railway Union ?—I think thoro are too many factions in it. In the South Indian 
Railway Union also there are factions. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Have you any idea as to how many 
railway workers will be enfranchised, if we give the vote to the workers ?—It 
depends upon what class of workers you want to include in the list. 

Q ,—You exclude olerioal and supervisory staff ?—It may be about 20,000 in 
the South Indian Railway alone. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. -You have not been connected with 
any trade union in Madras ?—I am connected and I was connected. I asked for 
dissolution of my union because it was impossible for the workers to run it on pro¬ 
per lines. As a matter of fact I have been very aotively going about the Presidency 
seeing the employers in order to help the workers. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Supposing there are 20,000 railway 
workers scattered all over the Presidency and one seat is allotted to them. Do 
you think it will be possible for a candidate to run about oanvassing throughout the 
Presidency ?—That is why I suggest that you should enfranchise only persons work¬ 
ing in the Golden Rook workshops and Perambur. 

Q. —These are the two or three principle oentres ?—In Perambur there are 6,000 
and in the Golden Rock there are 4,000. 

Q. —What is your committee’s recommendation about railway workers ?—I 
think they wanted the railway labour unions. 

Q.—What have the Government done ?—They have aooepted it. Sir, I want 
to say one thing about the actual railway workers. One of the remarks whiob I 
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heard from the Chair was that at least in places where labour is not organised, we 
should restrict the candidature to members on the rolls. 

The Chairman. —I think I said that the Government of Madras proposed that it 
should be so ?—I am for restricting the candidature to the actual workers in all oases. 
If you are opening it up to outsiders in the case of unions, let unorganised also have 
the benefit of outside help. 

Q.— If you have any speoial constituency for organised labour, you say that 
the candidature should be restricted to persons who are on the electoral roll ?— Ex¬ 
cluding honorary members. 

Q .—In the oase of non-organised labour ?—There is no honorary member. 
You should exclude the honorary workers from standing as candidates. It will have 
an educative value to the workers if they are alone allowed to stand as candidates. 
But if you are not going to acoept that, I suggest that there is a case for restricting 
the candidature at least in trade union constituencies. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —You are reversing the position. 
What the Chairman indicated was that in the case of trade unions there may be a 
oase for honorary workers or outsiders being sent as representatives. Probably 
similar strong reasons may not exist in the case of unorganised labour. You say 
that in the case of unorganised labour, outsiders may come in, but that in the case 
of trade unions, candidature should be limited to workers ?—Yes, for certain 
reasons. Then, Sir, with regard to the suggestion of Mr. Shiva Rao that one textile 
seat may be given to Madras, and that Madura, Tinnevelly and Coimbatore should 
be clubbed together, I would refer you to the actual number of workers in the 
textile mills of those places. Madura alone has got about 11,000 workers and if 
you add to it Koilpati also the number of workers will come to 16,000. To this 
number if you add the Coimbatore 11,000 also, you get 27,000 voters in one con¬ 
stituency comprising of three districts. Especially in Coimbatore the mills are scat¬ 
tered all over the district. I therefore think that such a combination will be un¬ 
manageable. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —What constituency will you then 
recommend for the textile seats ?—I would reserve one seat for Coimbatore and 
Malabar. That will be about 14,000 electors. I would give another seat for Madras, 
Madura and Tinnevelly. There is very little likelihood of Madras or Koilpatti erect¬ 
ing more mills , but in Coimbatore which is a very suitable plaoe for textile industry 
and six more mills are being erected there, you oan reasonably expect about 40 to 
60 mills. It is going to be the Ahmedabad of South India. 


Bengal. 

60. Letter No. 36-0., dated the 6th January 1936 from the Secretary, Indian 
Tea Association, Calcutta. 

Representation of tea industry and tea garden labour in the reformed legislatures of 

Bengal and A ssam. 

It has now been found possible for me to reply to your letter No. L.-159/Ben.- 
24/26 of the 25th November 1935. T ,am to express the General Committee's regret 
at any inconvenience which may have been oaused to the Delimitation Committee 
by the delay in the submission of the Association's reply. 

2. You are concerned in securing a large extension of the tea garden labour 
electorate and an extension in the field of candidature with a possible improvement 
in the intellectual quality of the candidate ; for you contend that the best argument 
for the introduction of the indirect system of election lies in these object 
being attained. You invite the co-operation of the Association to this end. 
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3. The main desire which has actuated the General Committee in their study 
of this matter has been that of assuring themselves that in the representation of tea 
garden labour in the reformed legislatures of Bengal and Assam, no place will be 
found for the irresponsible agitator with no labour qualification ; and the reasons 
for this require no elaboration. That to the tea garden labour should be accorded 
representation of real worth has been recognised to be necessary and desirable and 
accordingly the principle has been accepted that no matter what position a person 
may hold on a tea estate he should be enfranchised provided he comes from the 
labouring class stock, this proviso being necessary to preserve that identity of 
interest which it is imperative should be present. Accordingly if a clerk, compound¬ 
er, time-keeper or even schoolmaster comes from those classes of labour which are 
ordinarily found employed in tea gardens, he will be one of the tea garden electorate 
and it is precisely through this type of man that the Association visualise tea garden 
labour being represented in the legislatures. 

4. The suggestion has been made that this might be achieved by the inclusion 
of the clerical and subordinate staff in receipt of a monthly salary not exceeding 
Rs. 60 but the General Committee do not regard this suggestion favourably; it is 
an arbitrary demarcation which by its adoption might exclude many of those to 
whom reference has been made above. There are on most gardens a class rapidly 
increasing and becoming better educated of descendants of those who were originally 
genuine labourers and there are jemadars and sirdars of the labouring castes doing 
Muharrir’s work by which class it is considered the genuine labourers would have 
their electoral rights best served. Amongst them will be found jemadar muharrirs, 
haziramuharrirs, sirdars, compounders, mistries, motor drivers, etc., who are literate 
and educated, who preserve that identity of interest in the genuine labouring class 
by reason of their descent and who, because of their outdoor duties and close touch 
with the management, are regarded by the labourers in most instances aB the appro¬ 
priate channel through which to represent any minor grievances of requests they 
may have to make. 

5. It has all along beon the contention of the Association that in any definition 
of the electors and the candidates for tea garden labour seats, the classes to which 
reference has been made above should be enfranchised and in a letter dated 20th 
September 1935 to the Reforms Commissioner of the Government of Bengal it was 
mentioned that the following tentative draft of the qualifications for primary 
electors in Assam should be adopted in Bengal, candidature being restricted to per¬ 
sons who are primary electors :— 

“ A person shall be qualified to be a primary elector in a tea garden labour 
constituency who i3 a bona fide labourer of either sex over 21 years of age 
and who has resided in land belonging to a tea garden for a period of not 
less than one year prior to the date of the primary election. 

“ Explanation .—The term bona fide labourer does not include the ordinary 
supervisory, clerical and medical staffs employed on tea gardens but it 
includes all persons belonging to the labouring castes usually found in 
tea gardens even though such persons may have certain duties of super¬ 
vision and, in particular, it includes the classes of persons known locally 
as jemadars, sirdars, chaukidars, and daffadars.” 

6. The General Committee think that in, the foregoing will be found a reply to 
all the points you have raised; they regret that a description of the duties of all 
employees on tea garden oteer than genuine labourers cannot readily be furnished 
aa it is a task of some magnitude ; it may be however that in the light of the fore¬ 
going, you may not now consider this neoessary. Should there be any other points 
on which you wish further information, the General Committee will be happy to 
assist on hearing from you. 

7. In conclusioh I may add that a request has been reoeived for a transcript of 
the evidence given by the industry before you in Caloutta and it would be much 
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appreciated if yon oould send this to me. A copy of this letter has been sent 
to the Reforms Officers in Bengal and Assam. 


Assam .. 
Caohar .. 
Sylhet .. 


Darjeeling 
Terai 
Dooars .. 


APPENDIX. 

Tea Garden Statistics. 


Total Assam ,. 


255,543$ acres. 
45,597$ „ 

73,751 „ 


374,892$ acres. 


32,921 acres. 

7,691 „ 

101,853$ „ 


Total Bengal 
Total Bengal and Assam 


The labour population in the gardens represented bv the Association is 
follows:— 

Assam .. .. .. .. .. 534,541 

Beneal .. .. .. .. .. 196,121 


Total Bengal and Assam 


142,465$ acres. 


. 517,357$ aores. 


730,662 


€1. Evidence of Messrs. H. A. Antrobus, J. S. Graham ana J. A. Milligan, 
M. L. A., of the Indian Tea Association. 


New Delhi, 9th January 1936. 

The\Chairman. — We asked you to come up, gentlemen, beoause we only got a 
reply to our letter of the 25th November yesterday, and as we were afraid no reply 
was coming we thought we would get the information verbally.— (Mr. Antrobus.) I 
apologise for the delay. We had to refer the matter to the up-country branches 
of the Association. 

Q. _And this letter you sent on the 6th January represents their views T I think 

it J would be convenient, Mr. Antrobus, if you would just tell us clearly what the 
views of the Tea Association are in this matter of the labour interests in Assam and 
Bengal. There are four seats in Assam and one in Bengal.—Well, our view is that 
!f it has got to be done, we would rather have the mukhia system as the best, 

Q, _But aotually I understand that what you really prefer is nomination. 

Failing that you would rather have indirect eleotion through mukhias. Well, for 
how big an area would that be ? You see, that is the trouble.— (Mr. MiUigan.) 
In the Dooars it could be spread over the whole area, 

Q, _Is that the idea of the Government of Bengal—to have indireot eleotion 

through mukhias ? Jalpaiguri has an electorate of 113,000, and Darjeeling of 
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68,000. Do you think all these people oould vote direotly ? It would mean having 
an election in each tea garden.—For the election of mukhias, of oourae, that would 
have to be localised. I take it the mukhias would represent individual estates, 
groups of labour in the gardens. The eleation would be garden by garden. 

Q .—The administration oould not go round to all the elections.—Not in one 
day, but if it was spread over a month it could be done. It would not be difficult 
to hold an election for a group of gardens in a few days,—several elections a day. 

The Chairman .—Well then, you have got your mukhias. Supposing you have 
one representative for 50. If you had one per hundred or two hundred, the interest 
of the electors in the final choioe of a member would be very small. So we may take 
one for fifty.—Well, it depends on whether a mukhia is appointed on the basis of be¬ 
longing to the same tribe as the men he is representing, or was simply an individual 
representing so many heads of population. The distribution of population by tribes 
of a garden gives very interesting results. On some gardens you get a preponde¬ 
rance of one kind of labourer, on others of another. 

Q .—In the Jalpaiguri tea plantations, taking one mukhia for 50, you would 
have an electoral college of about 2,000 mukhias.—Is that large number necessary? 
From any individual tea garden it would not be necessary to have more than half a 
dozen men to represent the views of the labouring forces. 

Q .—We dislike the mukhia systom because it gives the primary elector very 
little ohoioe in the final election. In the case of the scheduled oastes, they have that 
primary election, but they also vote again in the final election.—Against that, Sir, 
surely there is the advantage that it gives some interest to the whole of the consti¬ 
tuency. 

Q. —That is granted. And also it widens the candidature ?—Well, it might do 
that also. 

Q .—At present the Assam proposals would take gardens within a radius of 
five miles from Jorhat. Would you restrict the candidature to that little area in each 
case—to the gardens within that radius ? That is the Assam proposal at presont. 
It is fairly obvious that that restricts candidature to an undue extent. In that 
radius are you going to operate through these mukhias eventually ? The candidate 
will probably be one of them, and restricted as it is to that small area, will you be able 
'to get a candidate who really represents the interests of labour ?—Yes, if there is 
going to be that very severe territorial restriction on the qualification of a candi¬ 
date. But it might even happen that it is not so. So long as the candidate is in 
other respeots suitable, the fact that he is not directly connected with this particular 
small area should not matter. 

Q .—Then you would have no objection, if there was a satisfactory definition 
of what candidate should be eligible, to doing away with the residential restriction?— 
I think there would be no particular objection to a candidate who is domiciled 
in Assam or the Dooars, or for that matter some one who is in some closo connection 
with tea gardens and knows the life of the people that he is representing. He would 
have to bolong to the same class. 

Q .—You say in your letter that no matter what position a man may hold in a 
tea estate he should be enfranchised, provided he comes from labouring class stook. 
Well, exactly what does that mean ? Have you a list of the tribes from whom 
labour is recruited ?—That is very easily furnished. The Tea District Labour 
Association can give you an absolutely complete list. 

Q .—We would like to have that.—Could you have that sent up from Cal¬ 
cutta ?—Yes, we have had always available statistic showing this analysis of castes, 
recruited,—going baok for several years.— (Mr. Graham) Here is a statement of 
districts from which labour is recruited which might be useful. (Mr. Milligan) It is 
an analysis of Duncan Bros, gardens. It is most illuminating. It does not 
give all the castes. It gives the broad varieties. 
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Q .—Most of them oome from Chota Nagpur.—Not in every case, Sir. There 
is a group of gardens that is very interesting,—this group here. You will see that 
in the case of some of them an enormous percentage is Chota Nagpuriese, while in 
the case of others there is an enormous percentage of Nepalese—so that a oon- 
stituenoy embracing these two would have a very even balance of Nepalese and 
Chota Nagpuriese. 

Q ,—What is “ residential " and “ potential ”?— (Mr, Graham) Residential 
includes all children, whether working or not. (Mr. Milligan) Potentials are 
those who are on the list as potential workers—on the roll. And effectives are 
aotual workers who turn out and work. 


q. —In the case of the franchise, would it be given to potentials or restricted 
to effectives ?— (Mr. Graham) Potentials, I should think.— (Mr. Milligan.) I 
understood, Sir, that a man must have put in 180 days on the list of the garden 
roll of labour. 


Q. —I t hink the definition is “ being a manual worker who has his place of 
residence in and has been in the employ of one or other tea garden for not less than 
180 days immediately preceding the draft publication of the Act.”— (Mr. 
Milligan) That would be potential. 

Q _Jn these gardens potentials number 24,000 from Chota Nagpur, 2,400 from 

the Santhal Parganas, 583 from the Central Provinces, 2,104 from Madras—whioh 
includes the Agency tracts that would be in the province of Orissa now.—No, Sir. 
Korapat itself would be in the province of Orissa, but the whole of the traot 
from whioh these people are reoruited would not. Many oome from Buster State. 

Q._Then there is 9,000 from Nepal.—There are Duncan Bros. Dooars gardens, 
scattered right through the Dooars and very typical of Dooars conditions. 

q _Now, take these Nepalese. Are they British subjeots T— (Mr. Graham.) 

Yes, the majority are. The majority of these have been resident in the Dooars 
for many years. 

q _.pahariaa are not necessarily Nepalese. They are people from the hills— 

mostly Nepalese—classed with Pahariaa.— (Mr. Milligan) They have colonised a 
large area of the Dooars. Drifting from the tea gardens they have taken up first 
sub-tenancies under Jotedars and quite a lot of them form a considerable part of 
the population about the middle east of the Dooars. They have oome entirely 
through the agency of the tea gardens. 

q Supposing you had a schedule of the castes and tribes from which tea garden 

laboru is reoruited—would you put these Paharias in ?—Yes, but only in a subsi¬ 
diary oapaoity beoause it is only gardens that are somewhere near who employ 
them. 'You will find, if you look at the list, if you go to the west end of the 
Dooars there are very few gardens who employs them. 

q _w e ii here is one garden—Chalouni.—Right down the frontier of Bhutan. 

q _Then these are really half Bhutanis and half Indians.—They are 

Nepalese originally, but they do not necessarily live in Nepal I had Nepalese 
servants for years—they had a home in Nepal but to all intents they did not 
live there—they had a bit of land in the Dooars. 


% 
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Q. —They always go baok for. marriages and so on.—But they do settle 
where they go. A great many of them have settled in Bhutan. They came along 
there and they were more virile and quarrelsome people than the Bhutanese, and 
they entirely dominated the country along the frontier and caused a great deal of 
trouble to the civil administration. Those who come to the tea gardens are rather 
different type—very much more amenable to discipline and ordinary settled life 
and they have as I say largely colonised considerable stretches of the Dooars. 

Q ,—And you think they would be recruited as British subjects ?—Oh yes, 
undoubtedly. They hold land as British subjects. 

Q ,—The others who come in from Nepal—what would they be ?—No one 
has troubled to inquire. Some of them who live on the Darjeeling hills would be 
classed as British subjects. Quite a lot come in annually from Nepal. 

Q .—I think I am right in saying that Assam confined candidature to these 
small groups.—If the constit uency, Sir, of Northern Bengal is going to include Dar¬ 
jeeling, it is difficult to exclude these Paharias and Nepalese. 

Q. —That is one of the difficulties. Those who actually have a proper resi¬ 
dence in Darjeeling will be eligible, but those who come and go from Nepal may be 
foreigners. You may remember there was a oase of illegal recruitment in Assam 
where a garden got a good many Nepalese coolies under false pretences but where 
Government could not interfere because they ha'd not recruited British subjects. 
Let us go back to the question of mukhias. Do you see our objection ? You 
will see from the proposals of the Assam Government that they restrict the candida¬ 
ture to primary electors within this radius. I think we may say that it is much too 
restricted. There are 20 or 30 people and they have got to produce a candidate to 
represent the whole of the labour force for a largo area. That seems totally insuffi¬ 
cient.—To mako it a cast-iron rule would be cortainly asking for trouble but if 
you say “ Normally or where possible ”. 

Q .—You could not do that by an Order in Council, and the Local Government 
do not like the idea that was put to thorn that we should spread the constituency 
over the whole of the province and hold mukliia elections, primary elections, taking 
a month or even two months over it, to get a largo number of mukhias. They did 
not like that. They thought the strain on the Government officers would be too 
great. Would you have any objection to taking a typical area, an aroa say that is 
typioal of tea gardens, giving an electorate of 10 to 12 thousand voters and having 
direct election supervised by Government officers outside the tea gardens. You would 
not got any chance of friction among the gardens then, one against tho other. We 
want the labour foroes to reoognise that this is sirkari work—government business 
—and not the employers’ work,—that when they go to vote they are free of the em¬ 
ployer’s influenoo altogether.—These 10 or 12 thousand electors would be praoti- 
oally mukhias for the rest of the population. They would have tho disqualifica¬ 
tion of not oven being elected mukhias. 

The Horible Mr. Justice Venkataaubba Rao. —With a large force it is difficult 
for everybody tb take part in tho election. Thorofore we would confine the actual 
voters to a compact constituency of 10,000. That would be one constituency 
and the method of election would bo direct eleotion—just as in any other con¬ 
stituency. 

, The Chairman, —Take for instanco a garden like Gurdapara whioh would be typi¬ 
cal. Then there is Dumdumma and Jorhat tea gardens. These are all typical tea 
gardens. They are the gardens where the Simon Commission were taken to see, and 
over which the Royal Commission on Labour spent several days. Then thore are the 
big tea gardens in the Tozpur district on the other side of the Brahmaputra.—In 
your Jorhat and Dumdumma constituency you would get an overwhelming majority 
of Chota Nagpur labour, while in the north you could easily have a constituency 
where all sorts of labour would be running neck and nerk. And an tho Surma 
Valiev, United Provinces labour and Madras telugu labour would have a fair 
chance, as well as Santhali, The employment of Santhalis has gone down a lot. 

Q. —There is a very big group of them.—Ob yes, but would they be 
included in this t 
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Q. —Yea, if they were working on a tea garden. You oould probably get 3 
or 4 thousand Santhalis. But anyway what we want is a constituency of that sort 
whioh would be typioal—small but sufficient to give a fairly large candidature and 
manageable electorate, that would be typical of the other tea gardens throughout 
the whole provinoe. And wa would have diroot voting and that from the first 
by government officers. Of oourse they would have to enlist the help of the gardens 
for the electoral roll but the whole election would be unconnected with the manage¬ 
ment.— (Mr. Antrobus) That would bo very unpopular. The distriot where 
it is going to take place would be very upset. 

Q. —I am afraid that is what it will have to be. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatas ubba Ran. —How, will it be unpopular with 
the labour foroe ?•— (Mr. Antrobus) No, but it would be generally upsetting to 
the management. (Mr. Milligan) But if the oonstituenoy is going to remain 
the same always, you are going to get a concentration of political education and 
political interference in one particular locality, which is going to put a very. severe 
handioap on one group of planters. 

The Chairman. —The only answer to that, if it proved to bo a serious evil, is you 
would have to alter it later on. My own view is that the man elected for Jorhat 
would probably, as in the case of Mr. Saikhia who represents labour in Assam—I 
rather think he receives as I know complaints from all over the toa garden area 
—people come to seo him. They put oases before him, then he will ask a question 
in Council—he made a speeoh in the Assam Counoil about these constituencies. 
My idea is that even so you oannot afford to restrict the candidature of these gardens. 
That would bo absurd. You must have a wide candidature spread over the pro¬ 
vince. Do you think you get good candidates by restricting the candidature 
to those castes and tribes from whioh labour in the gardens is reoruited 7 

The Hon'Ue Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Do you know any people in these 
oastes and tribes who may be described as educated people, who will be able to 
express the grievances of the labouring classes and who can make their influence 
felt in the Legislature ?— (Mr. Milligan) There is no doubt that suoh people 
exist, in those oastes and tribes. Their number is growing with the spread of 
education. There are only 5 candidates wanted at the present moment. 
I do not think there will be any difficulty in getting 6 suitable people. 

Q. —Can you mention to me any persons of that type ?—There would be no 
difficulty in doing that. 

Q. —What is the general nature of the pursuit of these people ?—You will find 
them among the professional men, and also you might get a man from the Rail¬ 
way and plaoes of that kind. 

Q. —Do you think you can give some figures as to these men—the castes and 
the sort of place people you can get 7—Not off-hand. They might be collected. 

The Chairman. —My impression is that there is a fairly large number of abori¬ 
ginal B. A’s. in Assam. There are also tribal B. A’s. 

The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Din Muhammad. —You say that descendants of 
ear-labourers are being gradually educated and they will prove suitable candi¬ 
dates for these tea garden seats. You further suggest that some clerks and 
jamadars may be made oligible for candidature and that they will represent the 
interests of the tea garden coolies in a more suitable manner than any other out¬ 
sider.— (Mr. Milligan) So long as they belong to the same tribes or castes. That is 
the idea. The great idea that we have is that when you are dealing with primitive 
people, entirely uneducated, as the labour force are, to begin with more A-han the rudi¬ 
ments of political education is going to be very dangerous, and if these seats are too 
a battle ground for different political parties, it will certainly cause a very grave 
dislocation of the industry, and we view if with the utmost misgivings. 

T 2 
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The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Boo. —Don’t you think the real difficulty 
is in labour having been given representation 7 No that labour has given 
representation, do you think that in the interests of labour you will agree with 
me that we oannot emphasise too much the interests of the employer 7—I was not 
Intending to allude to the interests of the employer entirely. I was alluding to the 
interests of the industry of which labour is such an important part. If the 
industry is disturbed, then labour suffers just as much as the employer. 

Q .—The object is to return a candidate who would represent labour 
effectively. How can you find suoh a candidate unless you have got a field much 
wider than what you suggest 7 You say “ descendants of original labourers ”.— 
That is begging the question. We have not yet come to any statement 
as to how many such people would be available, or exactly what the names or the 

character of suoh people is. We know that there are suitable people. 

# 

Q. —You say, “ provided they are descendants of original labourers ” . What 
is your idea 7 Where are they to be found, what are their present occupations, and 
how are we to find out that they are descendants of original labourers 7 

The Chairman. —They mention it to a certain extent in their letter. They say, 
“ There are on most gardens a class rapidly increasing and becoming better educated 
of descendants of those who were originally genuine labourers, etc,” 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Whc are jemadars ? You say, 
“ Jemadars and sirdars of the labouring castes, etc.” These are all terms which 
differ from province to province and with which we are not very familiar. 
What are these to whom you have referred 7 -—( Mr. Antrobus) Supervisors 
of labourers—headmen of gangs. 

Q. —Employed by the planter 7— They usually go by the fact that they are of 
the same caste as tho people under them— (Mr. Milligan) The thing differs. In the 
Dooars system, the Sirdar has his own basti or patti and there is the nijpatti whioh 
is labour recruited direct by the garden but not through the Sirdars. The Sirdars 1 
reoruit for their own pattis. The Sardar is the head of a group of labourers and 
he gets a commission on their earnings for the work they do. The Jemadar is the 
man who is actually in charge of the working group. That is the difference. 

The Chairman. —Hazira Muharrirs- they are the clerks who keep the list of 
the people who work in the gardens, time-keepers. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —The Jemadar Muharrirs 7—'That 
is the olerk who will be working in the field and watching over 30 or 40 workers 
and is responsible for keeping their accounts. 

Q. —Generally speaking, they are all men engaged in supervising the labour 
force 7— (Mr, Antrobus) Probably having risen themselves from being labourers. 

The Chairman. —Labouring classes who work their way up, just like the non¬ 
commissioned officer in the Army. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Some of these are engaged in 
reoruiting 7— (Mr. Milligan ) This Sirdar does not mean the Sirdar in the sense 
of the Emigrant Labour Act. A Sirdar in this sense is the head of a basti or patti 
and he sends hi3 emmissaries down to keep his own labour force up to strength. 

The Chairman. —You would not suggest that we should have as candidate a 
man who does the actual recruiting 7—He does no reoruiting. He sends recruiters 
to do the recruiting. He is only the head recruiter. He is the head of his own 
show who wants to keep his party up to the strengh. That is all. He is not a 
direct recruiter. He is a headman. The manager of a garden will call the Sirdars 
together and discuss with them what is to be done for the morrow. He will 
say, “ I want so many men from you, and I want so many from von. In the ■ 
morning, the Sirdars produce the men. That is the basis of the Dooar system, 
Jn Assam, the system was built up under an Emigration Act, based on 
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contract system so you don’t get that independence on the part of the Sirdar. 
Sirdars are merely organising heads in Assam. It ig more a nominal expression. 
He is a headman. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice V enkatasubba, Rao .—I do not understand. These 
labour people are controlled by Sirdars ?—The manager does not deal with his 
labour through the Sirdar as he does under the old Dooar system. He appoints 
Sirdars who will be in general charge of a cooly line. They live in the line. 

Q. —He is a head cooly or mistry. He has got a number of people under 
his oontrol for whose aotions he is responsible and who exercises some kind of control 
on the employer’s behalf.—You use the exact words, Sir. He corresponds to the 
mistry of South India, but not in the reoruiting capacity. He has nothing to do 
with reoruiting. 

The Chairman. —Your letter appears to me to indicate that you wish to confine 
the candidature to the gardens. I think you must go outside the gardens to give a 
wide enough field, but it might be possible to confine it to the oastes or tribes from 
which labour is recruited, if we are assured that there are educated people 
who will oome forward to represent labour in the Legislative Assembly.—I think that 
the industry is entirely in agreement that if they want a suitable type of 
candidate, he must be a man of education, who would oarry sufficient weight. He 
should not be merely a man of straw. There would appear to be two essential 
qualifications, (1) that he belongs to the same group of people as he is going to 
represent.... 

The Honble Mr. Justice Venhaiasubba Rao —It is all so vague. Take that 
list that you have. Any body who belonged to that tribe or olass, whether he is 
actually a labourer or not, whatever his oooupation may be, wherever he may 
be, he would be competent to stand as a candidate. Would you accept that f— 
Wherever he may be—you mean outside the province 7 

Q, —Yes.—Well, there is grave objection to that. 

Q .—If it is confined to some provinces 7—The proposition has not been 
^xaquned by the industry, but personally if I am to give my personal opinion 
,without committing anybody else—I would agree. 

Q. —I would put the case like this. I take a hypothetical case. Supposing 
a man, who belongs to the tribe or caste, happens to be a lawyer or doctor or a school 
master. Would you have any objection to any one of these throe offering him- . 
self as a candidate 7—Personally I should like to secure that he would be in 
a position to know something about the people he was representing, that he would 
be a resident somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

q, _The whole point is this. I take it that he belongs to the tribe. He is 

not of course a labourer himself. He is in the province. He has nothing to do 
with the garden. Would you agree to his standing as a candidate 7—-That fulfills 
my test if his residence is such that he is in close contact with tea and ho sees tea 
gardens all the time. 

Q .—According to my suggestion, he is not in the least in contact with a tea 
garden. The oniy contact is the sameness of the stock—belonging to the same 
tribe. 

The Chairman .—Take the case of an aboriginal dbotor who was not employed 
by the garden, who has private practioe. He knows ail about the garden. He 
knows a lot of the people on the garden who go to him as private patients. He has 
no thin g to do with the management of the garden. We are not trying for a 
moment to suggest that the candidate should be a man under the thumb of the 
industry. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venhaiasubba Rao.— Let us take the aboriginal people 
in Assam. You would have no objection to anybody from the aboriginal people 
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standing as a candidate ?—In Assam itself ? Standing as a candidate for tea 
garden labourer ?—Well, that is not a general proposition -which I would accept, 
because some of them are quite unsuited to know anything about tea garden. 

q _Take for argument’s sake somebody belonging to those tribes, who- is 

practising as an advocate all his life the profession of law, Do you think there is some 
point of contact botween him and the man actually in a plantation and that he would 
be able to represent him ?—I cannot concede, Sir, a proposition stated in those 
terms. You have not mentioned where he is practising. 

q _Xn Assam.—There are very few places in Assam where tea does not bulk 

largely in the business of a lawyer. 

<3._If he is practising in Shillong ?—You have picked out the place about 

which there might be some difficulty. 

Q, _I practise in Madras and 1 know very little of what is going on in the 

Buckingham Mills, just about 3 miles from my door. It is not correct to say that 
a lawyer who practises in a certain neighbourhood knows everything about 
things whioh' take place in that neighbourhood.—You are arguing from the 
particular to the general. 

Q. _Wo have to.—One mill is a very different thing from the one big industry 

of a province. The tea gardens are spread over every district of the provinoe. A 
man working in any one of the tea producing districts will probably have tea 
shares to start with, and he cannot fail to know a good deal of what is going on. 

Q. _Supposing a doctor or lawyer comes forward. Are you going to examine 

his credentials to sco how much he knows about conditions prevailing in a tea 
garden before dociding whether he is suitable or not f—I reoogniso. Sir, that no 
definition on the lines you suggest would be possible. You cannot examine tho 
credentials of every individual; you must have some general qualification. 

Q. _1 do not want to foroe any answer from you. It is our job to define with 

as muoh aocuraoy a» possible the detailed recommendation we are going to make. 

' So, what I am trying to get from your expert knowledge is what sort of person would 
you propose for a candidate. I put it like this. Supposing he is a candidate from 
anvwhere in Assam, belonging to one of theso tribes known as the aboriginal 
tribes, whatever his qualifications may be. Would you aooept him ?—The 
principle which we are contending for is that the candidate should be directly 
connected by race with the people he is representing. Tho aboriginees of Assam 
are not so oonneoted. 

Q. —Would you exclude aboriginees ?—I think so. I do not think they would 
have the slightest claim to represent. 

Q. —When wo went to Assam, we were struck with many aboriginees, who 
were intelligent people—the Khasis and the Garos.—It is one thing that one 
would not have objection to particular individuals, but to admit a general principle 
that any Khasi, any Garo, any Naga will be eligible is a different thing. 

Q. —They work on the garden ?—Nagas come down to do oane outtihg but do 
not work on the garden. Nor do they ever work for six months at a time. 

Q .—They do some kind of work. Our object is to select people who are further 
from the influence of the employer.—It was not my intention to suggest that the 
qualifications should be so read as to mean that a man was in any way under the 
domination or thumb of the industry. 

Q .—You do not say it, but that is the only inference one oan make. 

The Chairman .—I do not think that bringing in the remote tribes will help us. I 
am thinking of intelligent, educated men, Of B.As. and so forth both in the Surma 
Valley and Assam Valley, who are not working on the gardens but they belong to 
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these tribes—the Oraons for instanoe oontain really educated men. Even if they are 
not in any way oonnected with the garden, will you accept this olass of men as can¬ 
didates ?—I should think so, undoubtedly. I may go further personally and suggest 
that this expression “ descendants of those who are original genuine labourers ’ 
may be expunged. So long as they belong to the group of races or tribes, it does not 
matter whether their ancestors were tea garden labourers or not. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Residing in any part of the 
province 1 —Yes. 

TheXlhairman. —I think that might meet the oase. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Why should you object to an 
outrider t There are oertain areas in which these people predominate. Take 
Orissa or Chota Nagpur or Bengal, where these people come from. What 
objection would you have to a candidate coming from these provinces ?—These 
are the provinces from which labour has been derived. We are quite prepared 
to admit that there may be in those places quite a number of suitable candidates. 
But at the same time, there is another class, that is fairly numerous in those 
places, and that is, people who have been sent away from Assam—repatriat¬ 
ed—-because of the troubles they caused in Assam, and they are the very type of 
people who would come forward to seek candidature. 

Q .—You and 1 do not agree. Supposing the man Was sent away because he 
was found obnoxious to the employer. He belongs to the same olass or tribe, whose 
interests represent labour interests. You do not want to exclude him !—I do not 
admit the qualification that you have stated that the reason he was sent home 
was because he was obnoxious to the employer. I refer to people who havo 
been sent home, who deliberately stirred up trouble. 1 refer to two large 
movements as illustrations, an exodus of Madras coolieB, and an exodus of Bombay 
coolies. In both of these cases, the mischief was traced to a man of the political 
agitator’s type, who had come up with the labour and who for reasons of his own had 
fomented this trouble. 

The Chairman. —He would be eligible if he were living in Assam. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —I do not se* how his 
eligibility becomes the less if he is an outside worker. You refer to this kind of 
trouble. I have been at some pains to study this point. I have read the Whitley 
Commission Report and other reports and I do not think that the whole trouble was 

stirred.—I said, in a number of cases, it was directly traced to this agitator. 

I never said the whole trouble was. .. 

The Chairman. —The trouble was very largely due to economio conditions. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —The Whitley Commisaion say 
that even today the labour force is kept more or less in conditions of servility, and 
that this is deliberately done by the planter. I do not say anything against you. 
But these reports are there, Everybody has commented upon it. The reports 
published by Government contain grave charges against the planter. I do not say, 
you or I or anybody. By all means, refer to the political agitator. But I do not 
agree to that at all. I take strong exception to it because it is not a fact. If that 
is so, our whole objeot being that laboui should be properly represented, we must 
devise some scheme where you do not put too much restriction on candidates. We 
are entrusted with this job. It is our purpose to see that the man who represents 
labour is not a nominee of the employer. That being so, what objection can you 
have to people ooming in, who belong to the tribe f I accept your recommenda¬ 
tion as -to belonging to the same class.—1 take exception. There is grave danger 
of a oertain type of candidate ooming from the home districts. 

The Chairman. —I t hink you run the same risk in Assam. Men who leave the 
garden dissatisfied, settle down, and may want to stand as a candidate. It is a y«k 
you have got to run. 
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The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Boo, —We take risks in the whole of 
democraoy. In every system you take risks. 

The Chairman. —Another question is, how a man who was resident in Ranchi, 
would keep in touch with the constituency. He is supposed to be resident through¬ 
out the year and people can go to him. I believe you would put no obstacles in 
the way of his starting trade unions. Would you ?—The industry would put 
no obstacles in the way of candidates of the type that we are discussing, we 
maintain that our interest in the welfare of labour is seoond to that of nobody 
and that il the man is there in the interests of labour, he will get nothing but 
co-operation from the garden staff. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —It is a very pious statement, but 
it is difficult to define or to be put into terms of oonorete proposals. You 
and I agreed on the proposition. The question is how to devise a Bystem by which 
that interest is transferred into a workable proposition. That is the whole 
difficulty.—Another question. I take it that there are men who own patohes of 
land who at one time worked on the tea garden ?— (Mr. Milligan) A very large 
number. 

Q. —Have you any objection to candidates coming from that class of 
people ?—I should say none whatever. These are the descendants of original 
labourers, and if they beoome educated and join the professions and so on, thoy 
are eraotly the type of poople we consider suitable candidates, ethnologioally akin 
to the labour. 

Q. —That olass is generally oalled “ munkush ” labour. Have you beard that 
term f—It sounds like a Surma Valley term. 

The Chairman. —And you understand that such a candidate might be a 
dismissed Sirdar, say a Sonthal, who has been turned out because he has given 
what they call trouble on the garden. That man would be entitled to stand as a 
candidate.-—'That risk is minimised if the residential qualification is confined to 
Assam. 

Q. —But they might be living in Assam just the same.—There are not so 
many living in Assam as back in their own country. 

Q. —-Qpe of the objections put forward, I think by the Tea industry to 
the Benegal definition was that it might bring in that class of person.— (Mr, 
Antrobus.) It is a risk which wo regard with grave misgiving. 

Q. —You have to aooept it. There is no possible limitation we oan put on 
to stop it. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —I want to say one thing 
in general terms. I should like to exolude everybody connected with I the 
reoruiting and supervising staff. That is a recommendation made by the Lothian 
Committee. They pointed out that people called 1 jobbers ’ and anybody standing 
to a workman in that relation ought to be excluded from the list of candidates. It 
means any agent of the employer, any one over whom the employer has a good 
deal of oontrol. Suoh a person is not a proper representative of labour.— (Mr. 
Milligan) That is a matter in which if we held a contrary opinion it would not be 
muoh use expressing it. 

Q. —We want to get your opinion. After all this must pass the Parliament, 
whpre people interested in labour are going to examine it,—Generally, Sir, we 
strongly deprecate the suggestion that those who are in the service of the employer 
are necessarily under his thumb to the extent of considering his interests rather 
than those of the labour. That of course is the natural suspicion. 

The Chairman. —The evidence given to us in most provinces is that that class 
would be unsatisfactory candidates because they are under the influence of the 
employer and would be more likely to take the view of the employer than of the 
labourer. 
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The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —May I ask whether wages are not 
paid on some garden through reoruiting Sirdars ?—That is very unoomraon. 
There are very few gardens, if any, in whioh the wages are not paid direot either 
by the Manager or one of his senior Assistants. And elaborate accounts are 
kept by moharrirs—there is an office for the purpose. 

Q .—The point is that these Moharrirs act under the instructions of the 
employer and watch over the labour force. They are the people the Lothian 
Committee excluded.—May I suggest that the influence of a man in his position ex¬ 
tends merely to the garden on which he is working, and it might be possible to have 
a rule that in the case of such a candidate his garden should not form part of the 
constituency. 

The Chairman. —That would be rather difficult to work. Unfortunately one of 
our difficulties is that the Lothian Committee never went near a tea gardon and there 
was a confusion of terms.—If I might venture to make a suggestion it is that the 
less you use these technical terms the better, because they have different meanings 
indifferent districts. And often miscellaneous duties are given to a man with a 
designation which does not in the least give you any clue to what ho is really doing- 

The Hon ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Any one who is an agent of 
the employer eithor of the supervising or recruiting staff. 

The Chairman. —Yes, we oannot have definitions of all these various jobs. If you 
confine it to the tribes and oastes from which you rooruit the average labour force, 

. the number of men you get on the gardens in the position of an agent of the employer 
would be very few ? I mean those who represent the employer to the labour foroe 
are generally Bengalis or Assamese—they are generally outsiders ?— (Mr. Graham) 
Yes, in the Dooars they are outsiders. 

Q. —And the other people are promoted , labourers, who are to all intents 
and purposes part of the labour force. But I do not know how wo could work 
out a definition. We want to exclude an agent of the employor, a clerk for instance, 
who, if ho does anything the employer does not like, can bo turned out any day.— 
(Mr. Antrobus) When we wore askod if there were people on the gardens who 
were able to represent the labour beoause of their education, we did have in mind 
this staff which you now propose to exclude. And if you exolude the supervisory 
staff, my answer is that there aro not so many available. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —That is our difficulty, and therefore 
our endeavour has been to widen the field of candidature, so that, while the 
employer’s agents are excluded, other educated and intelligent men can come 
forward. Another question : suppose the candidate belongs to the tribe or caste, 
with the limitation that he is resident in Assam, how will he be able to oanvas— 
meet and talk to these people and expound his programme—all that is involved 
in the word “ oanvas”? Will they be allowed in the gardens of will tho labour 
have to go outside to listen to them ?— (Mr. Graham) There is no restriction 
on labourers leaving the garden. 

Q. —The Whitley Commission say thore is suoh a restriction. They say, 
“ workers for the most part live in lines to whioh the public have no means of 
aooess ”, and they goon to say the labourer cannot leave tho lines, and a labourer 
going out without permission is dosoribed as an “ absconder ".— (Mr. Antrobus)— 
That is if he goes to seek employment outside, not merely when he goes out of the 
lines. 

Q. —It is very difficult to make a distinction like that. The whole point is that 
a vigilant watch is kept by the employer on the movements of the workman. I 
am not quarrelling with your system. Take it for granted. Wbat is the method 
you advise for the candidate to get into touch with the labourer ?—There would be 
no let or hindrance for the labourer to get his day’s leave. 

The Chairman. —Will you allow the candidates free acoess to the lines, who - 
ever the candidate may be, provided he satisfies those requirements of oasto and 
residence ? 
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The Hon 'hie Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Rao .—A candidate who belongs to 
the tribe may be a firebrand. He may be just the politioal agitator whom you want 
to avoid. Would you allow him acoess to the tea garden 7— (Mr. Antrobus) 
No. 


Q. —The position is that if we adopt and limit the candidature in the way 
you suggest, can we say in our report that in this matter of permitting candidates 
to enter the lines the Indian Tea Association agree to co-operate 7— {Mr. 
Graham) We will allow properly accredited candidates who fulfil the condi¬ 
tions on to the gardens. 

Q .—The requirements are, oaste and tribe, and province. Those are the 
two requirements. And the usual ones about being over 25 years of age and a 
British subjeot.— (Mr. Milligan) Are we talking of Assam now or both Assam 
and Bengal ? 

The Chairman. —Take Assam.—In Assam residence in the provinoe means 
a very different thing from Bengal, where there is only one tea area away in the 
north. 

Q .—Tako Assam. The candidate belongs to one of the appropriate castes 
and has a residence in the provinoe, though he may have nothing to do with 
the tea gardens, would ho be given every facility for oanvassing the constituency 7 
—That is the whole point. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Rao .—If you say ‘ yes ’ there may be 
some reason for accepting your recommendation. If you say ‘ no ’, we must be at 
liberty to accept candidates from any place.—But unfortunately you put such an 
oxtrorae case before us that it is, very difficult. You say, * here is a proved and 
known firebrand ’. Suppose we say that we are prepared to co-operate with you 
right up to that point, but not in such an extreme case whore a man is a known 
and admitted firebrand. 

Q. —How would you ask us to word the rule—a man having such and such 
qualification but who is not a firebrand 7-—Would you give me a definition of 
firebrand 7 

The Chairman. —You have to run that risk in the same way as you have to run 
the risk in a peaceful constituency of a communist labour agitator coming along. 
Is that not a lesser risk than there would be in our saying we will allow any body 
belonging to any constituency in the provinoe to stand as a candidate, whethor he is a 
Bengali or Assamese or anything else ?—There is no question of the answer to 
that. In the case of Assam I personally consider that the risk of such a thing 
happening is not great. 

Q. —Then take that into consideration and tell us, “ we do not mind ”. 
That would be^a straight answer to a straight question.—My position in this 
discussion is not that of one who is able to speak to bind the industry but I give 
it as my opinion that that is a condition which the industry oould safely 
accept. 

Q .-—If the candidature is confined as described, first with regard to 
his nationality and second as regards his residence within the province of Assam, 
then the Tea industry would be prepared to agree to admit the candidate to the tea 
gardens for electoral purposes 7 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Rao. —And would you also be prepared 
to allow tbo workman to go outside the gardens to attend meetings 7—Yes, yes. 
No attempt would be made to prevent any suoh meeting as that. 

The Chairman. —Now what is the difference exactly in regard to the Dooars 7 
— (Mr. Milligan) It ought to be part of Assam to whioh it is contiguous. It was 
a mistake ever adding it to Bengal 
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Q ,—But what is the difficulty here ? In Bengal outside Jalpaiguri for 
instance, there is nowhere where these tribes go.— -(Mr. Milligan.) A man belonging 
to these tribes may be a professional man resident in Calcutta, and that is the 
type of man who would stand and he may never have seen a tea garden. 

Q .—Have you ever met such a case of a man in Calcutta ?—I have not personal¬ 
ly. There would certainly be some Sonthals in the town of Midnapore, and also 
further south you would get people from the States in Orissa. 

Q .—Do you recruit suoh labour from Bengal ?—No, they are recruited in Sam- 
balpur, Orissa and Angul. 

Q .—I do not t hink the question would arise in Bengal, but there again it is 
a risk you would have to run. If you say ‘ we want to confine the candidature 
simply to the labourer on the gardens ’. Our reply to that is that that is impossible. 
We could not recommend such a restriction. We are prepared to consider a restric¬ 
tion that candidates should belong to those tribes because we realize that that is 
rather a safeguard. They talk their language and know their habits and bo on. The 
only other alternative would be to say, leave it, and let anybody whose name is on 
the roll of any general constituency stand. You would not like that because it would 
invite the political adventurer. Now, take the case of Darjeeling. There you have 
these Paharias and Gurkhalis and I imagine a fairly large number of people from 
Nopal. They are a fairly intelligent crowd, many of them retired army Jamadars and 
Police officers— (Mr. Graham) We would have no difficulty in getting suitable 
candidates there. 

Q .—How would you define them ?—As Nepalese, who must be British 
subjects. 

Q .—You would confine candidature to men of the Nepalese race resident in the 
Darjeeling area who are British subjects.—Yes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Suppose we put it in the same way 
for Bengal as fbr Assam—-people belonging to the same tribe and caste and having 
some residence in Bengal ?—There is no reason why we should restrict it to any 
particular district. 

The Chairman. —Only on the ground of common sense, because there are none 
outside the tea districts. So if you did do that it would make no difference.— 
(Mr. Milligan) There are probably a larger number of Nepalese British subjects 
in the Dooars than in Darjeeling. Why should they be excluded 1 

Q .—They could come and 9tand ? —If you confine it to the residents of Darjeeling 
District you would exclude the whole of them. • 

Q .—Put in the whole province ?—I think there is less danger in the case of the 
Nepaleso than in the case of any other caste. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkalasubba Rao. —In view of what is the considered 
opinion of the Indian Tea Association, I want to ask a formal question. 

How would you like this idea ? Supposing, in addition to the candidates whom 
you have indicated now in the discussion, we widen it a little further by saying that a 
candidate may be an officer of a recognised trade union in Assam, Orissa, Bihar, Chota 
Nagpur and Bengal. We are going to prescribe some standards of what may be 
termed a recognised trade union. If a trade union conforms to that standard it 
would be recognised for our purpose. Officers connected with the trade union may 
also offer themselves for candidature in those provinces only.—Will such officers be 
required to belong to the tribes ? 

Q .—This additional qualification would become superfluous. I take a case 
where these officers do not belong to those tribes, and I want to ask you if you 
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would have any serious objeotion to their standing as candidates. I am limiting 
the area, limiting the field, that they must be connected with a reoogniaed trade 
union.—Not knowing exactly what the qualifications are. 

Q. —I will tell you what the qualifications are. The trade union must have 
been in existence for at least one year. If you like make it 2 years. The strength 
of the trade union must be at least 500, really bona fide 600 people who have 
paid their subscriptions throughout the year and the third restriction is that 
under the Trade Union Act, we are going to tighten up the provision that there 
should be a proper audit in the manner prescribed by the Government. If these 
conditions are fulfilled or satisfied for our purposes, that would be a recognised trade 
union, in the sense that it may, if we so proscribe, form a labour constituency. 
My question is that supposing officers connected with such a trade union offer 
themselves for candidature, but they do not possess the tribal qualification which 
you mentioned, that they belong to the same caste or tribe, would you really have 
serious objection to such candidates being also included among the candidates for 
these plantation labour seats ?—Undoubtedly, Sir, if we agree to have an extension 
we would far sooner extend the residential clause, and say we are prepared to 
have men of the caste and tribes coming from other provinces. Now you are sug¬ 
gesting people of an entirely different caste, tribe and outlook on life coming from 
other provinces. 

Q. —I will modify my question. I want to see how far you and 1 can agree. 
Take the province of Bengal for the moment. Supposing we say men belonging to 
such trade unions as 1 have deaoribed, and those -t rade unions being Bengal trade 
unions, would you agree so far as Bengal is concerned ? I do not want to extend the 
field and say add on OriHsa, Bihar.—May 1 indicate a line on which I would 
criticise that t There is no guarantee that the trade union with which this gontle- 
man is connected consists of people of the same class as tea garden labourers. He 
is bringing an entirely different outlook. 

Q. —That is the very foundation of the question which 1 am putting to you. 
On that basis I am putting tho question. They do not belong to the same olass or 
tribe.—Nor do the people who are running the union belong to the samo class. 
He has no knowledge whatever of the type of people he is going to represent. Our 
whole point was to get candidates who at least had a chance of knowing something 
about the people they were representing. 

Q. —In the case of a colliery trade union, would you be agreeable to the 
proposal ?—From our point of view if we are to agree to any extension at all it 
would be an extension of the territorial qualification, but not any alteration of the 
tribal qualification. 

The Chairman. —In other words, you are quite prepared to enoourage the for¬ 
mation of trade unions in gardens by these people who belong to the class that we 
have been talking about and are of the same race and tribe as that from which the 
labour forco is derived. 1 think I have seen it in your letter. You would en¬ 
courage trade unions of that kind ?—-Yes. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Your last answer indicated that 
you would have no serious objection provided oaste restriction is observed so far as 
candidates coming from a different province are concerned ?—I was emphasising 
merely the strength of objection to the general proposition. There was not even a 
guarantee that the labourers composing the trade union were of the same oaste. 

Q .—T alkin g generally, most labour leaders are not labourers. Those people by 
their interest in the movement, by the study of the problem relating to the move¬ 
ment, make themselves acquainted with the problem and with the grievances and 
voice them in the Legislature. I would rather think of Mr. Joshi himself. Ho is 
I think very Little of a labourer, but I t hink he understands labour problems and 
probably represents labour effectively.—He has made a life study of them I have no 
doubt. If Mr. Joshi conformed to the qualifications, we would certainly not go back 
on them because of that kind of extreme case. 
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Central Provinces. 

62 Evidence ol— 

Rao Sahib >R. W. Fulayv M.A., LL.B., M.L.C., Member, 
Provincial Delimitation Advisory Committeo. 

Mr. Motiram Banei Mahar 1 

Mr. Natha Upasia Fuljhale > of the Empress Mills, Nagpur. 

Mr. Jeolang Moti Ram J 

Nagpur, dated the 4th December 1935. 

The Chairman. —Rao Sahib Fulay, I take it that you are representing the trade 
union point of view t— (Rao Sahib Fulay) Yes, Sir. 

Q .—You have put in a written memorandum f—That memorandum has been 
put in by all the trade unions in this provinoe that are affiliated to the National 
Trades Union Federation. It is No. 1 in the abstract of representations. 

Q .— You suggest-—mine labour Nagpur district 250 votes, factory workers 
at Nagpur, Wardha district, Akola and Amraoti districts 18,451—that is a very big 
constituency T—These constituencies are proposed by the looal Government. I 
have proposod towards the end of paragraph 8 of tho memorandum. 

(J.—You say constituency No. 1 for registered trade unions of textile workers, 
railway'workers....” But do not the railway workers hore belong to the Bombay 
Railway Workers’ Trade Union ?—Yes, they do, but the railway workers hero repre¬ 
sent that thoy should also have a right to take part in the provincial election. 

Q .— 1 They cannot have ift both ways. Do they want to be in Central Provinces 
or in Bombay ?—They say that thoy should also be able to take part in the election 
to thd seat in the Federal Legislature as well as in the election to the local legislature. 

Q, —There is a big trade union of railway workers in Bombay and if they are 
members of that union, surely they oould voto there ?■—They could certainly vote 
therw. ’bht I put before the Committee what their view iB. 

Q .—How many textile workers would you havo in a reasonable area for your 
trade union constituency in this province ?—Here at present we have got about 
5,000 workers organized in textile unions throughout the province. 

Q .— But you oould not very well have the whole province as your constitu¬ 
ency T——If the eleotion is through trade unions then we can have it, otherwise 
by the system of delegates, whioh soheme I have advocated in my memorandum. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —But supposing you have a direct 
eleotion, what is the constituency you would suggest ?—In that oaso I think the 
oonstituenoy should be primarily at a place whioh has the largest textile population, 
and that would bo Nagpur. 

The Chairman. —If you have one seat for Nagpur, how many electors would 
there be ?—There are 8,000 workers in the mills here. 

Q .— But how many of them bolong to trade unions ? — About 3,000. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —We find that the Nagpur Textile 
Union had on its rolk 2,000 members ?—There are two other textile unions—one 
is the Central Provinces and Berar Textile Union, the membership of which is 
about 500 and there is Girni Kamgar Union started recently. 

Q. —What does ‘ Girni ’ mean ?—It means a textile mill in Marathi. 

Q ,— So Girni Kamgar workers mean textile workers T—Yes. 

Q .— The other kind of labour is not represented in these trade unions I — No. 

Q.^— How can you olaim then both seats for trade unions because in that case 
you would be leaving most of the labour unrepresented ?—Certainly there would be 
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unions coming into existence if trade unions are the basis. For example, if you 
lay down a condition that unless there is a union they won’t have representation, 
oertainly people would not be slow in forming unions. 

The Chairman. —Your idea is that we should build a house and leave it empty 
with the hope that some day it might be used ?—By oonfining the seats to trade 
unions, it would encourage trade union activities. 

Q. —Our idea is that it is probably better for the seat in the Legislative Assembly 
of the future to follow on the approved effeciency of a trade union that is doing 
good work and which ought to be recognized. It is better to recognise that it de¬ 
serves a seat in the Legislative Council rather than hold out a seat in the legislature 
as an inducement to start a trade union. You see the difference ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —It may never oome into exist6noe. 

The Chairman. —Or it may start on wrong lines. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Yes. 

The Chairman.—There is the other danger also that it may be very difficult 
for people to recognizo the genuineness of a trade union. As wo know, in this 
country it is very little recognized. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Everybody knew that the Labour 
Commission bad recommended that we should encourage trade unions, but still 
trade unions have not come into existence ?—There are various causes for that 
trade depression deprives any trade union activities. The workers in this country 
naturally look to trado unions for an answer as to what the unions have done to 
improve their lot. I can say that after a year from the starting of a union, the 
workers naturally ask, “ have our wages been increased, have our hours of work 
been reduced ”, and of course we cannot show them activities in terms of rupees, 
annas and pies. These people have yet to get themselves trained in the trado union 
movement as such. 

Q.— That goes against you ; it means that no trade union will come into existence 
bo long as trade depression lasts ?—That would be a temporary phase. In a year 
or two, or it may be 5 years, there is bound to be an improvement. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venhatasubba Rao. —Will you combino textile unions 
with other industrial trade unions for the purpose of one constituency ?—I would 
combine textile factories with all other porennial factories. 

Q. —I am not asking about any special constituency. Supposing we tako only 
trade unions into consideration, what are the various trade unions which you would 
oombine for tho purpose of forming them into one constituency ?—As I have said, 

I would exclusively leave one trade union constituency for textile workers. 

Q .—You would score out railway workers, would you not ?—Yes. 

Q. —But it would be all over the province ?—Yes. 

Q. —Supposing it is direct election in place of indireot election which you pro¬ 
pose. It would be very difficult to have trade unions all over tho province to bo 
formed into one electorate. Would you propose some alternative scheme ?■—The 
alternative scheme would be that ali textile and other perennial factory workers’ 
unions in the Nagpur division should be given one seat. 

Q .—That is to say you would combine textile and non-textile workers’ unions ?— 
Yes, in the Nagpur division, because it would include tho textile mills at Hinganghat 
and Pulgaon where there are trade unions functioning. 

The Chairman. —For the one seat you want for the Nagpur division, will you 
include the Press Employees’ Association T—Yes. 

Q .—The Scavengers’ Union ?—Yes. 

Q .—Motor Drivers’ Union 1 —Yes. 

Q .—The Nagpur Tonga Drivers’ Union T—No, Sir, because it is not industrial 
labour. I would include workers in bidi factories also. 
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Q ,— Have they got a union 7 — Yes, Sir, the Central Province* and Berar Bidi- 
Mazdur Sangh, Kamptee. 

Q. —You would have all those in 1—Yee. 

Q .—It would be direct voting ?—Yes. But if there is to be election through 
electoral colleges I do not mind. 

Q. —You think that direct voting is more satisfactory 7—Yes. 

The Hon'hit Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao .—As it is a compact constituency, 
direct voting is possible 1 —Yes. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —How will you distinguish 
between motor drivers and tonga drivers ?— (Rai Sahib Fulay) The motor trans¬ 
port industry—at least in this province —is in the hands of a few capitalists and the 
drivers of these lorries and cars are almost the servants of these capitalists. There¬ 
fore we say that these motor drivers should be treated separate for the purposes of 
election. 

Q. —Do you mean to say that there are no instances where the tonga driver 
himself is not the owner. Surely all these tonga drivers are not owners of their own 
conveyances 7—Most of them aro. 

Q. —In places like Lahore there are many tonga drivers who are not owners 5— 
I am speaking from the experience of this province. Generally the tonga drivers 
are owners as well. 

Q. —What about motor drivers f—It is not so in the case of motor drivers 
there are very few who are owners but most of them are servants of the owners. 

The Chairman.— The total number of these will come to about 3,000 ?—Perhaps 
more than that. 

Q. —You remember Rao Sahib that supposing one of these trade unions fails to 
observe the rules laid down under the Trade Union Act aB regards the principle of 
submitting returns, auditing, and other things, it will then have to be disqualified ?— 
I agree. 

Q.—We have heard in some cases that rules are not observed 7—The rules 
very practically with overy union—for example the member’s fen may vary from 
one anna to one rupee. 

Q. —One of the conditions of the franchise will be that members of the trade 
unions pay their subscriptions ?—Yes, Sir, for a oertain period that ought to bo. 

Q. —At present the suggestion of the local Government is that as there are three 
labour seats, one for the Federal Assembly and 2 for the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly, one of these should be given to trade union constituencies and the other 
two should be given to unorganised labour constituencies. As regards the latter 
what would you suggest, if it is unorganised labour—for instance, mines—more 
compact area with fair size constituencies ?—Then in practice it would mean that 
we will have to allot Beats for unorganised labour in a particular area which has 
got the largest population, but that would be debarring the workers of other cen¬ 
tres from exercising any right at all. 

Q. —That is the same oase in respect of trade union centres in Nagpur 7—• 
I would respeotfully submit, Sir, that if the Federal seat should be allotted to the 
trade unions, it should be for the whole of the Province—mines or any other in¬ 
dustry. 

Q. —If you take trade union centres all over the provinoe it makes unwieldy 
sort of constituencies, especially for labour constituencies. We want to have a 
fairly closer oontact between the men who represent them and the labourers. In 
some way we would prefer direct voting even with regard to unorganized labour. 
It should be a homogeneous constituency representing one class of people. It would 
mean that they represent the labour interests, not merely their trade or’factory?— 
Yes, Sir, I agree. 
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The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Are you interested in trade 
unions ?—Yes, Sir. 

Q. —How are you interested f—In almost everyone of these trade unions I am 
an office bearer. 

Q. —Are all of them registered ?—Yes, Sir. Two of these unions are audited 
by the Government auditing departments—the Municipal Employees’ Association 
and Press Employees' Association. The other unions get their accounts audited 
privately. 

The Chairman. —As regards Amraoti and Akola, that is fairly a big labour oentre, 
I think ?—Yes, Sir. 

Q. —What sort of labour centres T —They have got textile faotories and few bidi 
factories. 

Q .—Amraoti has got two, and Akola four ?—Yes, Sir. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —What doeB Gimi Kamgar 
mean ?—It is a Marathi term. It is the same thing as textile mill workers. 

The Chairman. —What is there in Jubbulpore ?—There is one textile mill and 
some oement factories, 

Q .—Do any oi you want to speak about the mines ?—No Sir. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —What about these unregulated 
factories, what do you say about that ?—I have said that oven unregulated faotories 
should be taken into consideration, for instanoe, shellac and bidi faotories. 

Q .—Can you please tell me the difference between the regulated and unregu¬ 
lated faotories ?—The Indian Factories Act docs not in praotioe apply to those 
factories whioh do not use power and yet these factories employ more people and 
probably work for more hours and so on. 

Q. —Are there factories of that kind which are bound to come under the Fao¬ 
tories Act ?—Not till they employ power. The looal Government has not yet 
thought fit to apply the Factories Act to these factories. They can do so by means 
of a notification under the Factories Act. 

Q. —Supposing a man has got a big factory where there is no power at all, that 
would not come under the Factories Act ?—No, Sir. For instanoe there are bidi 
faotories where they employ very large number of workers, but yet they will not come 
under the Factories Act, as these factories do not use power. 

Q. —Supposing there is a handloom factory and a lot of people are employed 
there, then it does not come under the Faotories Act ? But it has got as many 
workers as there axe in factories controlled under tbe Factories Act ?—Yes, Sir 

Q. —Would it not be a good answer if the people in unregulated factories am 
told that if they want representation in legislatures thoy should join trade unions f 
—Quite, Sir. 

Q. —That would be a good idea, I think. That will enable us to bring them in 
trade unions. You have no objection to that I suppose l —No objection, Sir, 

Q .—Do you know anything about mining labour ?—Nothing from my ex¬ 
perience, Sir. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —But you say in your memoran¬ 
dum "... .The clerioal and supervising staff would be excluded when it is under¬ 
stood that the labour in mines is of a migratory character.” ?—That is a 

sort of a general remark. 

Q. —What is tbe extent of the mine labour ?—The mine workers in all the 
districts come to 17,555. 

Q .—In that case you should not have any objection to the mining worker* 
having one seat 1—But it is unorganized labour. 
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Q. —How far is Chanda from Chhindwara ?—Something like 300 miles. 

Q. —And how far is Chhindwara from Balaghat ?—More than 100 miles. 

Q. —And Bhandara?—From Chanda it is about 200 miles Then, Sir, you must 
also remember that it will not help to take the distance of these two places into 
oonsideration. For instance in the oase of Chanda the distance of Ballarshah 
from Chanda must also be taken into oonsideration. 

Q. —How far is Jubbulpore from Nagpur ?—170 miles, Sir. If I am permitted 
to suggest, Sir, mines being essentially a Central subject all legislation pertaihing 
to it will be mostly in the Federal Assembly. I would hare no objection if the 
mining labour is given a seat in the Federation and the two seats for the provincial 
assembly are allotted to the trade unions. 

The Chairman. — Mining labour is not an exclusively federal subject. Some 
questions may arise with which the provincial Assembly may have to deal. I re¬ 
member that in Bihar two Bills were piloted for the Jharia coal mines—one for the 
water-works and the other for housing. The local Government will have to do a 
good deal. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Everybody will not have a ohanoe 
to be represented in the Federal and Provincial Assemblies thereby. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —What is going on in our mind 
is that instoad of forming constituencies as proposed, the seats should be divided 
between, Jubbulpore factory labour one soat, Chhindwara mine labour one seat 
and Nagpur trade unions one seat. Would you be satisfied with that ? Do you 
think it will work well ? The seats will be rotating always. Three soats will be 
filled and at each election each constituency' will send a representative to Foderal 
or Provincial Assembly in turn. But everybody will always exorcise franchise. 
That will be the principle of rotation as applied to this particular case. Would 
you be satisfied ?— Then you would be excluding unregulated labour. 

The Chairman. —Of course, we are. My idea is not to see to how many people 
we give vote but to see that in a constituency that will be formed direct contact 
between the constituency and the member representing it is possible. Supposing 
we allot two seats to the constituencies proposed in the Government memorandum 
direct contact of the representative will not be possible. Moreover, a member 
representing mining labour under our proposal will not merely represent the parti¬ 
cular place but the interests of all miners all over the province ?—I have no objection 
to the proposal, Sir. 


Messrs. Nathu Upashia Fuljhale, Motiram Banai Mahar and Jeolang Motiram 
assisted by Mr. S. S. Parkhie, City Magistrate, as interpreter, gave evidence. 

(Answers were given in Marathi.) 

The Chairman .—Is there anything whioh you want to say in particular t— (Mr. 
Fuljhale) There should, be no separate seat for trade unions. Trade unions should 
not have the right to elect-* candidate. The seats should be allotted to the unorga 
nized labour only, 

Q .—Under the present proposals there are already two seats for unorganized 
labour and one seat for union labour ?—What I want to urge is, Sir, that the union 
people should have no right. There are very few people in unions and the bulk 
outside. If the representation can be secured through the medium of unions 
only, instead of an actual worker being sent to the Assembly, people other than the 
workers will got oleoted. My point is, Sir, that none but actual workers should be 
allowed to contest for these seats. 

Q .—Take his case. If he goes to the Assembly he will not be able to under¬ 
stand anything and the Assembly will not understand him t —Even if a worker who 
is elected to the Assembly is not educated enough to be able to understand the 
business to be transacted he oan take help of others and do his work, but people 
other than workers should not be allowed to represent the workers. 

D 
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Q. —Who will be those others whose help you will take 7—Other members of 
the Council. 

Q. —Would it not be better if the workers have a representative who can speak 
and understand the business of the Assembly 1 —But now there are many workers 
who are educated, i.e., they can read and write the vernacular. They will always 
represent their case better. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—Is it permissible to speak in verna¬ 
cular in this Council 7 —(Jiao Sahib Fulay) Of course, it is to be allowed by the 
President. (Mr. Fuljhale) Moreover, Sir, if the unions are given the right to elect 
a representative he cannot be a representative of the labourers of the province 
because there are many workers outside the union. 

The Chairman .—What about including the jobbers, mistris, foremen and 
persons holding similar positions 1 —They should be excluded. 

Q .—But Government thinks that they Bhould be included as their exclusion 
would unduly restrict the field of suitable candidates 7—The reason for their 
exclusion from our point of view is, Sir, that as they are our officers in the event 
of a contest between a worker and a person in the position of these officers, these 
people will be . able to influence the elections. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—Which labour does he represent 7— 
(The Interpreter). Textile workers. 

The Chairman .—What is your idea about the inclusion or exclusion of these 
people 7 —(Rao Sahib Fulay) I have said, Sir, that they ought to be excluded 
and for this reason : a jobber or a mistri will be able to influence the elections very 
materially. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao .—What is a jobber 7—He is a sort 
of supervising officer over 30 or 40 workers. He is responsible for the conduct 
of work in his department; he controls the recruitment; and, in short, he is practi¬ 
cally a master so far as his assistants are concerned. 

Q. —Does he work himself ?—No ; he does not work. 

The Chairman .—Does he get that position by promotion from the ranks I— 

Yes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—Does he get wages like other 
people t—Yes. 

Q. —What wages does he get ?—From Rs. 00—100 in Nagpur. 

Q. —Why do you distrust him ?—For this reason that even though there is 
no election it has been found in practice that the system has led to such evils that 
bribery and favouritism is rampant in every department. The muster rolls are 
in the possession of these jobbers, and if a worker is not on good terms with him he 
oan easily get him out of the service. If these people are included for the purposes 
of election, and one of them stands for it, then they will be able to threaten the 
workers that if one of them is not elected the workers will lose their jobs. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad .—So from a labourer’s point of view 
a jobber is as bad as an employer 7—He is worse than an employer. As you already 
know. Sir, the Labour Commission wanted this system to be abolished. 

TheHan'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao .—You have mentioned" mistris” 7— 
(Rao Sahib Fulay) Mistris only in places where there are Public Works Department 
contractors. They have got a person who allots work and gets work done from them 
and supervises the completion of work. 

Q .—Mistri means a superior kind of person. This mistri means something 
different from what I mean 7—You might either call him a jobber or foreman. 

Q .—And what about the sardars ?—Sardars are employed in the mines. Their 
main business is to recruit labourers. 

Q .—Trade union official for a special labour constituency or what 7—I certainly 
would request you to give that facility. In actual practice he would probably be 
a trade union man who would be chosen from that place. 
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The Chairman.-—You. think a trade union man from Nagpur ?—He might be 
allowed to stand from any one constituency. 

Q .—I think that might be possible. How many trade unions are there in 
Jubbulporo 1 —There is only one started in the Gun Carriage Factory. Mr. Jwala- 
praead is probably the Secretary. It has been very reoently registered, probably 
a month or two ago, but there is no union as suoh of long standing in Jubbulpore. 

Q .—How are their wages arranged '!—-They work like any other olerks. 

Q .—Do these gentlemen wish to say anything more ?— [Mr. Moti (Marathi)]. 
We do not want a trade union man. [Mr. Upasia (Marathi)]. A trade union map 
asks us for work when there is any Congress work and we suffer. We do not want 
trade union men. I Bao Sahib Fulay ) Thank you very much. Sir. 


ASSAM. 


63. Representation, dated the 26th August 1935, from Srijat Hareadra Nath 
Barooah and two others, on behalf of the Assam Labour Association, Gauhati. 

We the undersigned beg to submit before the Delimitation Committee of Cons¬ 
tituencies for the Reformed Counoils, our opinions on behalf of the Assam Labour 
Association about the proposals made by the Government of Assam regarding 
representation of Labour and formation of constituencies for Labour seats in 
Assam. 

1. There are 037,000 labourers working under tea plantations and 98,702 wage- 
earners working in industrial concerns, e.g., Coal and Oil Mines, Railway and Steamer 
Stations, Rioe and Oil Mills and other faatorios. We regretfully beg to say that all 
the wage-earners working in industrial ooncerns have been excluded from exer- 
oising their franchise. 

2. We beg to submit that the Tea Companies of Assam recruit their labourers 
from the provinces of Behar and Orissa, Madras, Central Provinces, and Bombay, 
etc., onja oontraot system. Huts or barracks are made for labourers inside the 
gardona with a view to keep the labourers under striot control of the employers 
and almost all the gardens are generally inaccessible to the public. In many 
gardens it is to be seen that they are not allowed to go to publio fairs. Employers 
prefer to hold the fairs inside the garden for the obvious reason that they may not 
be able to mix with any other persons. 

3. Besides the labourers who live inside the gardens, there are innumerable fa* 
bourers,[commonly known as ez-tea garden ooolies, who reside outside the tea gardens 
on their own or rented lands and work in the gardens on daily wages. The number 
of these'labourers are not negligible. We are sorry to say that this vast number 
of these car-tea garden coolies have been deprived of exercising their franchise. We 
oonsider them to be the best qualified to exercise their ^franchise in their own 
interests, for they are free from influence of the employers and as such their choice 
of representatives is less liable to be tainted than that of the labourers who live inside 
the gardens. K jWe are therefore strongly of opinion that these car-tea garden coolies 
have been unjustly excluded and no time should be lost in enfranchising them. 

4. That the method of election proposed by the Government is also objectionable. 
Firstly on the ground of limiting the constituencies to a very small area, as this will 
exclude 95 per cent, of the labourers if not more. This process will result in giving 
the right of voting to 3 per cent, of the total labourers or even less. Secondly we 
object to the proposal of their representations through Mukhis, that brings into 
some extent indirect election. Under the present circumstances prevailing in tea 
gardens, the employers engage ‘ Sardars ’ or head man in Tecruiting labourers 
from their native places and also they have their work done in the gardens through 

tr2 
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these 8ardare. The natural result of this form of eleotion, t.e., eleotion of Mukhia, 
will be that they will elect these Sardars under whose solicitations they left their 
homes and under whose orders they work in the gardens. It is needless to say that 
these Sardars are as good as the employers themselves in looking to the interest of 
the latter. So under the present circumstances, prevailing in the gardens, represent¬ 
ation of labour in the Reformed Assembly will be nothing short of manipulated 
affairs of the employers. 

5. We admit that the conditions of Labour in Assam is in a most backward 
state of development and at the time when the Lothian Committee investigated 
matters it was the same as to-day but still they (The Lothian Committee) was 
pleased to rooommend that all the vast industrial and agricultural labourers should 
be roprosonted in the Assembly through Trade Unions although it so happens that 
Trade Unions may have been formed oven six months prior to the date of election. 
We beg to submit that a Provincial Labour Organisation undor the name and style 
of “ Assam Labour Association ” with strong executive consisting of highly educated 
and self-loss workers including labourers themsolves has been formod at a very 
largely attended public meeting at Jorhat (Dhekiakhoa). The Assam Franchise 
Committtee have been informed of its existence and application for its registration 
under the Indian Trade Union Act, 1920, would shortly be submitted and it is 
expeoted that this Association will be registered ere long. We therefore propose 
that in viow of the recommendations made by the Lothian Committtee regarding 
Labour representation through Trade Unions and in pursuance of the democratic 
principles we request that the labourers in Assam should be allowed to be re¬ 
presented through this Trade Union. 

Lastly we objoct to the proposal of Labour candidature for election being limi¬ 
ted only to Primary electors. Even in the present constitution where there is no 
Labour Representation in Councils and Assembly, the Government have nomi¬ 
nated men like Mr. Joshi as Labour representative and not an ordinary labourer 
because the primary voters or labourers have not intelligence and education onough 
to bo able to stand for the interest of their class. In Assam Mr. Witherington, a 
Tea magnet, driving a Limousine Car represented the labourers. In the present 
circumstances a man like him may not be able to stand. But the Labour members 
selected by the Mukhis from among the primary voters residing in tea gardens only 
will always follow the planting mombers most loyally and faithfully. Surely re¬ 
presentative Government as the present Government of India Act proposes to 
establish, will be a misnomer in the case of Labour representation in Assam. We 
therefore propose that the persons connected with Labour and Labourers ’ move¬ 
ment but unconnected with employers of officers under them, should also be allowed 
to stand as Labour candidates for election to the Assembly in the presont undeveloped 
intellectual and political conditions of the actual labourers. 

We beg to summarise our proposals as follows :— 

(а) That all Industrial labourers now excluded by the Government proposals 

should be enfranchised. 

(б) That all ex- tea-garden coolies earning wages working in the gardens 

should be enfranchised. 

(c) That the Government proposals of limiting the constituencies to a very 

small area and election through Mukhis Bhould be rejected and in 
their places labourers should be allowed to send their representa¬ 
tives through Trade Unions. 

( d) That the Government proposal of restricting Labour candidature only to 

Primary labourers should be rejected and in its place, any persons 
selected by registered Trade Unions of Assam and ncn-connected 
with employers as their officers, should also be allowed to stand to 
represent Labour. 
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We earnestly request that the Government be pleased to take our proposals 
into thoir kind consideration and give us an opportunity for appearing before the 
Delimitation Committee. 

64. Memorandum on the Chargola Exodus. 

1. The Chargola exodus took plaoe during the height of the non-co-operation 
movement when agitators preached the gospel of hatred against Government and 
against Europeans. At this timo the tea-market was under a cloud of depression 
which meant that the earnings of the labourers on gardens were reduced. Non¬ 
co-operator leaders who were mostly local politicians took advantage of this economic 
crisis in tea to stir up trouble in the gardens throughout Assam ; and it was in the 
Chargola exodus that they aohieved most success by their pernicious propaganda. 

2. On the 1st and 2nd May 1921 non-co-operation meetings were held at Rata - 
bari in the Chargola Valley, The main themes of the speeches were the Khilafat 
wrongs and non-co-operation, but at both meetings, which were attended by many 
coolies from Anipur Tea Estate about a mile from Ratabari, one agitator who spoke in 
Hindi impressed on the coolies the fact that their present wages were inadequate. 
He urged them to demand a rise and in case of refusal to cease work. Tea garden 
managers were compared to Satan. On the 3rd May about 760 labourers and their 
dependants left Anipur for Karimganj, about 30 miles off. This was followed by a 
general exodus from all other gardens in the Valley except Bidyanagar Tea Estate. 
A few hundred coolies also left the gardens in the adjoining Longai Valley. The 
exoduB continued up to the third week of May. 

3. On the 1st May 1921 there was on the gardens affected a population of labour¬ 
ers and dependants of 20,250. Of these 8,799 left in the exodus. Practically all of 
them returned to thejr country especially Gorakhpur, Basti, and other districts in 
the United Provinces. A certain number died from disease on the way. Those who 
had cattle and other movables sold them mostly on the road between the 
gardens and Karimganj to villagers at a very cheap price. >fo information is avail¬ 
able as to how many cattle were sold. 

4. From Karimganj, the coolies gradually found their way to Chandpur, mostly 
by forcing their way into trains without tickets or by taking short distance tickets 
and continuing their journey to Chandpur without paying the exoess. No definite 
information is available as to how many did so, but it is safe to assume that 
most of them travelled to Chandpur in this way. 

6. From Chandpur, where cholera broke out and where there was friction with 
the police, they gradually found their way to their homes, some of them boarding 
the steamers between Chandpur and Goalundo by force and others being helped by 
funds from private individuals who sympathised with them. It is believed that 
very few ever came back to the gardens, 

6. In the third week of May, the employees of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
went on strike out of sympathy with the ooolies who were stranded at Chandpur. 
The strike gradually broke up after two or three weeks but while it lasted caused 
much publio inconvenience, especially in the Surma Valley where its duration was 
longer than in the Assam Valley. 

7 * * * » * * * * * * 

* * * The general conclusion of the Committee as stated in paragraph 

31 was that “ the exodus was partly due to the bad economic conditions existing 
among certain sections of the labour force on the Chargola tea-gardens, particularly 
in the case of coolies imported in recent years, notably 1918-19, but that the Ratabari 
meetings, and probably secret propaganda among the coolies, in pursuance of the 
anti-British programme deliberately adopted by the Sylhet Conference in September 
1920, were to a great extent responsible. They cannot believe that the exodus would 
have taken the form it did, that the ooolies would have deserted the estates en masse, 
had it not been for the speeohes delivered at the political meetings in the vicinity, 
which gave the final impetus to discontent engendered by conditions prevailing on the 
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plantations The fourth resolution of the Surma Valley Conference attacking 
European Employers of labour, in the same paragraph is important. Paragraphs 
46—48 deal with the political situation in the Surma Valley. General conclusions 
are given in paragraphs 62—64. Particular attention is invited to paragraph 63 where 
it is stated that “ the Committee aro convinced that the agitators who interfered 
with garden bazars and who addressed coolies in meetings on the subjoct of low 
wages and mal-treatment were mainly actuated by the desire to unsettle and disturb 
labour and not by any benevolent intentions of improving the material condition 
of the labourer Paragraph 4 of the Government Resolution on the Report may also 

be seen. 

The Chargola exodus was a success from the point of view of the agitator but the 
price that had to he paid was great suffering on the part of the oooliea who went out 
in the exodus and whose credulity was pathetio, and the crippling for many years of 
the tea industry in the Chargola Valley. It is only in the last two or three years 
that some of the gardens have been able to round the comer. It is little wonder 
that the tea industry views with great misgivings any proposal that would allow 
the tea labour representatives in the new Constitution to be drawn from oonstitu- 
enoiee outside the gardens. 


Bengal. 

Letter from the Secretary, Indian Tea Association (Darjeeling and Dooars 
Sub-Committee). Dated Calcutta, 20th September 1935. 

Representation of tea garden labour in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

The Darjeeling and Dooars Sub-Committee of this Association have seen (1) a 
copy of a letter, dated 31st July, addressed to you by the Darjeeling Planters’ Associa¬ 
tion and (2) a copy of a letter, dated 3rd August, addressed by the Dooars Planters 
Association to the Deputy Commissioner, Jalpaiguri, on the subjoct of the election 
to the Bengal Legislative Assembly of representatives of tea garden labour. They 
have also seen end considered copies of certain correspondence exchanged between 
the Assam Branch Indian Tea Association and the Assam Government with regard 
to the representation of tea garden labour in the Assam Legislative Assembly. 

2. They have remarked on the vital differences which exist between the proposals 
of the Governments of Assam and Bengal in this regard and they are agreed that it is 
very desirable that in the contiguous provinces of Assam and Bengal, a similar pro¬ 
cedure in dealing with this matter should be adopted. As regards tho system of 
election of the labour representatives in Assam, it is proposed that every 60 labourers 
resident on a tea garden will elect a Mukhi, or secondary elector, to represent them and 
only the names of the secondary electors—who will be elected *by ballot—will appear 
on the rolls. In Bengal, it is understood that the names of all labourers will be 
placed on the roll and this, the Committee are agreed, will cause a great deal of what 
might be termed unnecessary work, not only in the preparation of tho roll but in its. 
revision. 

3. Candidature for labour seats in Assam will be restricted to persons who are 
primary electors and a tentative draft of the qualifications for primary electors in 
Assam is as follows:— 

“ A person shall be qualified to be a primary doctor in a tea garden labour 
constituency who is a bona file labourer of either sex over 21 years of 
age and who has resided in land belonging to a tea garden for a period 
of not less than one year prior to the date of the primary election. 

Explanation .—Tho term bona fide labourer does not include the ordinary 
supervisory, clerical and medical staffs employed on toa gardens, but 
it includes all persons belonging to the labouring castes usually found 
in tea gardens oven though such persons may have certain duties of 
supervision and, in particular, it includes the classes of persons known 
locally as jemadars, sirdars, chaukidars, and daffadars.’ 
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Tjjte definition is quite acceptable to the Committee and they would urge its adoption 
by you or something on somowhat similar lines. 

4. The Committee now realise that your proposals for candidature go further 
than they bslioved in that any person whose name is registered in any constituency 
in the district shall be oligiblo for eleotion. By this moans it would be possible for 
any labour agitator, extremist Congress member or other objectionable person who 
resides for 10 years in the Jalpaiguri or Darjeeling distriot outride the labour con¬ 
stituency to become a candidate and as such would have to be allowed to enter tea 
estates and canvass the labour. To this my Committee take most strong exception 
and they would strenuously oppose the promulgation of any such condition for re¬ 
presentation of the tea garden labour in Bengal. They are unanimous in their view 
that candidature for eleotion should be limited to hom fide labourers resident within 
the constituency as is the case in Assam and of which I have spoken in the preoeding 
paragraph of this letter. They would request that the Government of Bengal should 
take whatever action is neoessary to ensure that the industry’s wishes in this regard 
are acoedod to. 

5. Following on the remarks contained in paragraph 4 above I am to suggest 
for your very oareful consideration that, as it is believed the position will be in Assam, 
oandidature for eleotion after the first eleotion to the labour constituency should not 
be confined to primary electors in the particular distriot in which the constituency is 
located but rather that any person who has once been a candidate for a seat in any 
toa garden labour constituency in Bengal should be entitled to stand as a candidate 
for any labour constituency provided that suoh person would have been qualified as a 
“ primary elector ” had he resided in the constituency for which he stands as a candi¬ 
date. As has been said, my Committee believe that the Government of Assam have 
agreed to this and they would go further and suggest that in all elections after the 
first, any “ elector ”, and not merely a previous candidate, in any toa garden labour 
constituency should be allowed to stand as a candidate for any labour constituency. 
The reason for this opinion is that a momber who has represented a tea garden labour 
constituency in ono distriot and thereby gained exporienoe thereof should not be 
excluded from being a toa garden labour constituency candidate in a subsequent 
eleotion held in the other district. 

6. The Committoe regret that it has not been found possible for them to place 
these proposals before you at an earlier date, but it is only recentlyjthat they have 
had an opportunity of studying the conditions for representation in the tea garden 
labour constituencies of Assam. They trust that the Government of Bengal will be 
pleased to give this letter their careful consideration and that all avoidable difference# 
between the rules in this regard in Assam and Bengal may be eliminated. 

66. Evidence of Mr. F. W. Hockenhull, Secretary, AssamfBranch of the Indian 

Tea Association. 

Shillong, dated the] 19th November 1935. 

The Chairman. —My colleagues have not seen a tea ’garden. Will yon give 
them a short acoount of what the labour force is^ T—I have been specifically 
invited to ask your opinion whether we can put in any supplementary written 
statement, if necessary, in view of the fact that at the time at our disposal it wss 
found difficult to communicate with the Indian Tea Association and the two 
branoh associations. 

Q. —Would you like us to take evidenoe in-Calcutta 1—Yes, we would. 

Q. —I want to read one passage from the Whitley Report at pages 388-389. 
The report says:— 

“ The important feature which emerges from the survey is inequality of the 
bargaining power of the two parties to the wage agreement. A# 
we have shown they are a powerful organisation of employers. As a 
rule these have an understanding that the actual rates of wages shall 
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not be increased without notifying their Association, a practioe to 
which resort is seldom made. In effect this means that wage rates 
are determined by the joint action of the employers influenced by the 
extent of the supply of labour available for employment on the planta¬ 
tions. Workers on their side have no effective means of meeting 
this.” 

Now, if you will explain what you propose to do to remedy that state of 
affairs ?—As you know, we have given a great deal of study to these questions 
and I think the Assam Government and the tea industry proposed, in the first 
instance, that the only adequate way would be by nomination. That, I understand, 
was unacceptable. Then we come to the scheme proposed by the Assam Gov¬ 
ernment in this memorandum. This scheme of rotating is not acceptable to the 
Committee. 1 

Q. —We find elsewhere, when looked into, the other Governments have 
abandoned it 1 —One of the difficulties is, you would lose the electioneering orga¬ 
nisation after every eleotion. How would you consider the advisability of 
taking the election areas, in the first instance, as more or less permanent ones and 
elaborating that. One of the difficulties you have raised is that there is a relative 
paucity of representative peoples in the proposals of the Assam Government. You 
have got 75,000 out of a million. I think we oould remedy that without any grave 
deviation from the plan proposed. The demarcation of a 5-mile circle from the 
Doom Dooma Police station might easily be extended so as to include twice as many 
primary eloctors, and we might do that in the 4 districts selected, Lakhimpur, 
Darrang, Sibsagar and Cachar. 7 ■ 5 per cent, of the total population of the tea 
gardens is represented by labour. Assuming that we should double that number 
and bring it up to 15 por cent, of the tea garden population, don’t you think we 
would have aooomplished a great deal for the first effort. This is a practical possi¬ 
bility that the Government would consider—the demonstrative possibility of so 
enlarging a democratic constituency by having the twice the number. 

Q .—You moan the primary eleotion instead of being an electorate of 75,000 
would be 150,000 '/ —Yes. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Vmkataaubba Rao .—Would it ensure this : would it 
eliminate the system of Mukhi and introdneo direct eleotion ?—I don’t think that 
is possible : direct election is impossible. 

Q. —We have heard so much in the representations placed before us that the 
“ labour seats ” are going to be “ planters seats”. To eliminate that possibility 
if direct vote is granted that criticism will loose some of its force. So you might 
propose something on those lines ?—I don’t think it is roally possible. If we con¬ 
template any primary election it will be by “ show of hands ”. The coolies in tea 
gardens live in lines very often according to caste but frequently they are cheek 
by jowl with other castes and get mixed up. 

The Chairman .—When you say “ we ” who do you mean ?—T take it the 
Government will do it. The management, of the tea gardens are out to cooperate 
to the greatest extent. 

Q. —What “ we ’’ means is that the garden management through their estab¬ 
lishment of what you call your tea garden mohurrers will arrange to hold this 
primary eloction ?—Yes, 

The Hon’ble Mr. JuHice Din Muhammad .—Supposing we have the 4 constitu¬ 
encies recommended by the Government, can we not have direct voting; it will 
only mean 13,000 per constituency ?—If you ask me we will make every effort 
to do so. 

Q. —Will there be any difficulty in having direot voting amongst the 
coolies ?—If Government would accept it as an administrative possibility the 
tea industry will have no objection. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatas abba Rao. —50,000 in one oaso and 36,000 m 
the other for direot representation there would be no difficulty ?—So far as the 
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industry is concerned there would be no difficulty. I think it is a question you 
must put to the local Government as to the feasibility of the soheme. 

The Chairman. —What is the biggest number of electors they have got in 
their general constituencies. ?—I don’t think that with direct election the labourer 
would be able to form a judgment about the very many people who are put up for 
election. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —I don’t t hink the system will over 
work satisfactorily until the labourer can exercise independent judgment. Tea 
garden labourers are quite different from the outside labourers because the outside 
labourers may be influenced by candidates but the condition of tea garden labourers 
make it impossible for them to be influenced. They can never get politically 
educated ?—There are no restrictions to the ooolies coming and going ; naturally 
there are certain restrictions to people coming into the lines. 

The Chairman. —My concern is rather in another direction. You have those 
■mall constituencies proposed here. Where are you going to get your candidates 
from T—We presume there are people who have some interest and they oertainly 
oommand a certain amount of respect. 

Q .—Will you give an ins tan oe ?—The mistris, for instanoe. The mistri says 
“ I am above hoeing and I am not a labourer but I am a skilled workman". Then 
you have the class of man who has become a sirdar and from that, perhaps, he has 
risen to a garden mohurir. 

Q. —Have you got any of those among the Oraons or the Mundas from 
Ranchi ?—Yes, we have'that olass of men. 

Q. —Take the factory ,meobanio: in the manufacturing season, whioh .is the 
busy time, would he be able to oome and sit in the Legislative Council ?—■! think 
we would be prepared to release that man. 

Q. —Can you think of any other man besides the factory mistri or 
mechanic and the man whom I will call the educated sirdar ? The reason 
why it might be wiao to distribute these constituencies over the whole province is 
that you might get a bigger field of candidature. You might get a man who has 
worked in 2 gardens before ho might be a candidate for eleotion. I have oome 
across ex-tea garden coolies, sometimes, in Caohar who were able to talk English. 
They started life in a tea garden, made money and settled down. Could they be 
qualified to stand for garden labour ?—J don’t think we Bhall have any difficulty 
in finding candidates who will ventilate the feelings of the labourers. 

Q. —If you confine candidature to the small constituencies there may be a 
dearth of candidates. And that is why, it seems to me, you are not going to have 
regular but indirect elections, unless we suggest direot eleotion. It would be 
very difficult to poll all those people. If you oould have indirect election taking 1 
in every 500 and thus enlarge the electorate, the chanoes of getting candidates 
would be increased.—Will you give me an opportunity of putting that before our 
people ? 

Q. —Yes. Small gardens would have to amalgamate.—The main proposals 
were on those lines ; instead of 25,000,17,000 and 14,000 we might extend the area 
and get double the number of primary eleotors. 

Q. —You would still have the mukhi system ?—Instead of having 50 to elect 
a mukhi you can have 100 The disadvantage of the proposal of 1 to 500 is this : 
the distances are very great and if you go beyond a limited circle these people would 
never be in touch with their employers and the secondaries also would be unable to 
form judgment who was the best man to eleot amongst themselves. 

Q. —Have you not got that now ? The Ooriyas for the Ooriyas, the Chota 
Nagpuri for the Chota Nagpuri, the Santhal for the Santhal ?—I don’t think so; 
in many gardens you do get them by castes, but now you accommodate them 
where aooommodation is available. 
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Q. —How would you get your candidates for the primary election T How 
would you get your mukhis 7—In many cases they would be self-elected. In the 
lines'thoro are men who are leaders by force of character; they take part in 
various happenings on the garden suoh as collecting subscriptions for the piyas ; they 
are really the leaders of the people among whom they live. 

Q. —Then I put it to you that if it is possible for them to elect their own 
leaders why should the Government interfere 7 There is a tremendous lot of 
work behind it 7—The industry has no objection to that, but we do feel that 
there will always be a lot of invidious criticism with regard to making a precedent 
regarding the seats, and if you get a Government official to supervise and Bhow 
them that it is in order to attend the elections, it will be useful, 

Q. —Do you think the presenoo of a Sub-divisional Magistrate would make 
any difference 7—Not in the result, but it may have an influence in the general 
electioneering. 

Q. —In other words, you say that if you have an informal eleotion in the 
presence of a Government officer you will be in a position to show that it is an open 
election and the result is not a planter's nominee j that is behind your mind 7—Yes. 

Q. —For the first and second elections it may be all right, but in tho third election 
if you confine it to a specialised area you will find yourself against intense 
difficulties 7—When you get only one suoh member in a large area I don’t think 
thero will be muoh difficulty. 

Q, —-Don’t you think the news will pass round that there is this nioe profit¬ 
able job and that you will get 20 or 30 sirdars wanting it 7—It would be a very 
hoalthy democratic change but I do not think it will come for the noxt 10 years. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Juihce Venkataeubba Rao. —It has been suggested that the 
representative may be a man outside the labour forco 7—We strongly oppose that. 
Wo recognise that whore the trade unions are bona fide organisations. But thore is 
no such organisation. 

Q. —Why should you oppose that 7—He may not come in merely to represent 
them. (At this stage tho Chairman instanced one or two cases of troubles that arose 
previously which has given a bitter experience of it in the past. This was mention¬ 
ed aside for the information of the other members of the Committee). Actual 
labour is very susceptible to things of that kind and unless we had a bona fide trade 
union we must oppose vory strongly that suggestion. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Will the employers encourage trade 
unions to be organised 7—I do not think there is any movement to that offect. I do 
not think tho tea garden ooolv is of that kind. On tho question of seats for those 
outside tea gardens, on the figures we have there will be ten to twelve thousand, 
that is to say equivalent to half of one per cent, of the tea gardens’ population of 
whom at least one half are in Digboi and in the collieries of Margharita. That is 
half of one per cent. There are only two possibilities. One is thot you will have the 
primaries in the area on the same lines as tea. There will be no cohesion between 
thorn at all. Alternatively it is almost unthinkable that one of these seats should 
be given to that form of labour which represents one half of one per cent. 

The Hon’ ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —The primary aim is I think to en¬ 
franchise industrial as opposed to agricultural labour. In Assam toa gardon labour 
should be given representation. Why should not such industrial labour as is avail¬ 
able be given representation, though it bears a small ratio to the entire labour 
force:—There is the difficulty of how you are going to do it. 

Q. —Do you find this population concentrated in a few areas 7—They are not 
first of all a Bottled population. 

Q. —In what sense are they not a settled population 7 Are not the tea garden 
labourers who come from other provinces settled 7—They are mostly settled with 
thoir families. Of these a very small population go out, but an overwhelming 
majority of them are settled in the tea gardens. 
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The Chairman. —In fact the intention is to enoourage settlement ?—Yes. But 
in the colliories for instance there are the mahraniea who come, and go wheD they 
hare earned sufficient to go back. That is the floating population. 

Q. —I think we oan take the report of the Royal Commission on Labour as a 
guide. They have gone into the question thoroughly, they had boen to the tea gar¬ 
dens and stayed there for a few days and studied the wholo problem. I think we 
oan take their views as absolutely correct. The problem to my mind is howyouare 
going to get satisfactory candidates ?—At the beginning we shall bavo to take 
what we oan got. But I am quite sure that as time goes on by oontact with others 
we oan get more satisfactory men. 

The Hon'bk Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Why not amalgamate a garden 
cooly with the &r-tea garden oooly ?—When a labourer leaves the garden ho goos 
out and settles whore ho likes, takes up some land and lives just like any other ryot. 
These people are not oentred at any particular place; they are settled a few here 
and a few there. Some of them are settled at distant plaoes 10, 20 and 30 miles 
away from the garden. 

Q. —Are they not on the registers of the garden t—No, they are different. The 
amount of work they do for the garden is very small. They are not regular em¬ 
ployees and they may come and work when they have nothing to do on their own 
land. In fact they are their own proprietors of small patches of land. 

The Chairman. —These details are all on this book (Report of the Labour Com¬ 
mission). I gather that the industry and the looal Government both wanted to have 
nomination and they are simply putting forward this scheme which they think as the 
seoond best. 


Sind. 

66. Evidence of Messrs. Jamshed Nusserwanji Mehta, Ex-President and 
ex-Mayor, Karachi Municipality, and Naraindas Anandji Bechar, Municipal 
Councillor, Karachi. 

Karachi, dated the 17th December 1935. 

The Chairman. —Mr. Jamshed Nusserwanji—what do you want to give ovidenoe 
about ?—I am asked to come here on labour question. 

Q. —As regards labour somo provinces appear so much in favour of trade union 
representation, and others have preferred unorganized labour becauso they say that 
labour trade unions are not sufficiently developed yet and they are mushroom 
growth having small membership. What would you suggest ?—I have givon my 
opinion to the Sind Delimitation Committee, that for the present in regard to 
labour representation I would liko trade unions being given an opportunity in our 
province. But in our province we are not sufficiently developed yet, though in 
Karachi there are some trade unions and three of them are important. But apart 
from that in other cities or towns there are no trade unions. As we are in a stage 
of transition I think we should give an opportunity to other organisations also. 

Q, —Where are the important factories located ?—All around Sind in diffe¬ 
rent districts. Because we have the Factory Act it becomes easy to collect votes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —If the constituency is composed 
of the whole of the Province, don’t you think it will be too large for a labour 
candidate 1 —The number of factories in eaoh plaoe are few and therefore it will not 
be unwieldy so far as the area is concerned. Generally the factories are located 
in the big cities and they are almost very near the station as far as my knowledge 
of Sind goe3. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice. Venkatasubba Boo. —Suppose we confine it to the 
factories of Karachi, Sukkur and Hyderabad ? Would it meet tbo fair demand of 
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labour ?—I have given my opinion that the present opportunity should not be lost. 
Labour in Sind, in order to eduoato them that they have a vote to exercise onoe 
this is done they will automatically come into the trade unions. 

Q. —Would you favour factories all over the Province ?—Yes. If that 
will be too many, only Sukkur, Hyderabad and Karachi can be considered. 

The Chairman. —I think with Karachi, Sukkur and Hyderabad only 60 or 66 
factories will come in. What about others ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —The area becomes larger ?—It will 
bo easy for a candidate to go to the collectorate and it will be easy for him to find 
out the factories. Then why drop the rest ? 

The Chairman. —Because the area will be too big. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. —Are you not for direot voting T—I 1 
have also given my reasons for or against. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. —Are you proposing indireot 
election for Sind ?—Trade unions are out of the question. Taking unorganised 
labour I would repoat the question of my learned oolleaguo whether you would 
prefer indirect or direot election ? If you are for dirct election the corollary is that 
you must take a compaot aroa instead of a scattered area and do away with trade 1 
unions.—If you see a map of Sind and see the location of the different groups of 
factories you will find that it will not be difficult for a candidate to go about. I 
am for direct eleotion. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad— Which towns will you combine ?— 
I will group each district. 

The Chairman. —Wo want a genuino labour man and he won’t have much 
monoy to spend.—If you will see the location of factories in a map you will find what 
I am saying is correct. The fare between each district will not be much. That is 
my submission. I cannot think it will be inconvenient to go about the whole pro- 
vinoo. I want every labourer to know that he is a part of an organisation, and that 
will be a great oduoation to a labourer in the transition period, and in the next three 
years they will havo opportunity to organize themselves, and will feel that they 
require an organisation of their own. 

Q.— An important point is the size of the doctorate?—But I put moro import¬ 
ance to the education. 

Q .—I look to the class of the candidates betweon whom and the constituency 
there will bo a close touch, and on whom the voters oan bring forward pressure, whon 
they choose to do so?— We will make mistakes, in the beginning. Education to the 
labourer is a great advantage. Mistakes we make and I don’t mind it. I prefer 
education of the labour. 

The Chairman. —They are two sides of the question. 


X,—UNIVERSITY. 

Madras. 

67. Memorandum by Rao Bahadur K. V. Krishnaswamy Ayyar on 
University Representation. 

The arguments urged by Government in favour of their oonolusions may be put 
thus :— 

(l) The seat on the Legislative Council is for the representation of a special 
interest—the Universities. 
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(2) That interest oan have effective representation only if the Senates which 

formulate and administer the policies of the Universities are the elec¬ 
torate. 

(3) The general body of graduates have no knowledge of University polioy 

or University administration. 

(4) There is no guarantee that their representative will take the trouble to 
acquaint himself with the intrioacies of University questions that may 
come up before the Legislature. 

(5) The representative may present a view opposed to the views held by the 

Senates of the Universities whioh he is supposed to represent. 

To examine each of these grounds— 

(1) Tho underlying assumption is unfounded. The seat is not one for the 
representation of any interest. To quote from the despatch of His Majesty’s 
Government in transmitting the Aot of 1882, the intentions of Parliament wore 
statod to be, “ that bodies like the Senate were to be consulted for tho reason that 

‘ Governors might find convenience and advantage.with regard to the 

seleotion of persons in whose qualifications they might be disposed to confide 

I have attempted to show in my memorandum that the University seat is not 
one for representation of the University interests, administrative or otherwise as suoh 
but for tho selection of a person who will voice disinterested and enlightened opinion 
in the country. 

Nor are the interests of the three Universities in any sense identical. No single 
person oan effectively represent the interest of three Universities. 

(2) The assumption is that members of the Senate are all fully posted with the 
details of tho administration of the Univorsity. There iB no warrant for that assump¬ 
tion, particularly when the University Acts contemplate the election of persons to 
tho Senate who have not oven any educational qualifications. 

Further, it cannot be assumed that a member of the Senate of one University 
ia acquainted with the administrative policies of all the throe Universities. 

It is also ignored that in Provinces where the University Aot of 1904 is in foroe 
the electorate would include honorary Fellows who do not sit in the administrative 
body. 

(3) Tho question does not arise in view of the answers to (I). 

(4) It would be interesting to know what intricate University questions have 
come up for discussion before the Legislative Council since 1892. Under tho Madras 
University Acts, tho Universities are completely autonomous bodies. It is un¬ 
imaginable how a question regarding University administration can come up before 
the Legislative Council. It is obvious that no academic question can. As regards 
financial questions the interests of three Universities are not the same. 

Questions relating to the University administration had to be considered by the 
Legislative Counoil only when new pieces of legislation wore made. The Legislature 
then always had the advice of two expert members. 

The suspicion that a graduate of the University may not take the trouble to 
acquaint himself with the intricacies of University problems is unjustified. If any 
member of the Senate could, o fortiori, any graduato can. 

There is no suggestion that the representatives chosen by graduates till now 
proved a failure. They wore Mr. S. Srinivasa Ayyangar, Mr. C. Ramalinga Roddie, 
Me S. Satyamurti and Mr. T, S. Ramaswami Ayyar. Any Legislature ought to be 
proud to have members like these. 

(5) Tho arguments will equally apply when one member has to represent three 
Universities not wholly identical in interests. 
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XI — INDIAN CHRISTIAN. 

The United Provinces. 

68-Memorandum o! Pro!. Ahmad Shah, MA-, M.L.C., Member at the 
U. F. Government Delimitation Conference, dated the 8th October 1935. 

Memorandum on the right of Christian women for voting in, and standing as 
candidates for election from, the General Constituencies for Women. 

I have the honour to submit the following statement for the consideration of the 
Delimitation Committee about the rights of Christian women: Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Indian Christians :— 

1. In the United Province Government Memorandum, discussing women 
constituencies on page 25, reservation of seats is based on the classification of 
Mohammadan and General, not Mohammadan and Hindus, The word ‘ general ’ 
clearly indicates that these seats are open to every woman but Mohammadan. 

2. Again on page 26, where the memorandum discusses the classification of these 
seats in urban and rural, it clearly mentions General Urban constituencies and 
Rural General seats. Thus the memorandum clearly indicates, whether urban or 
rural constituencies, they are General, open to every woman except Mohammadan. 

3. On page 27, in discussing the qualifications for franchise, the memorandum 
again very clearly mentions these qualifications under two categories, i.e., Moham¬ 
madan and General. 

The aboyo three points very clearly suggest that Mohammadan women on one 
side and non-Mohammadan on the other, under the term * goneral ’ have the right 
to vote and stand as candidates for election to the Legislative Assembly. 

4. I presented this position before the United Provinces Delimitation Con¬ 
ference, which unanimously endorsed it. 

6. The United Provices Government would recommend its acceptance, if it is 
found to be constitutionally practicable. 

6. To grant this right to Christian women would not constitute an entirely new 
departure, for scheduled castes have already been given the right to voting in special 
as well as general constituencies. Therefore Christian women, while voting in the 
special Christian constituencies, may be given tho right to vote in the general women 
constituencies. 

7. I have further to state that Christian women are pioneers in Education, 
Child Welfare and Maternity works and in nursing and medicine. If this right is 
withheld from them, the loss will be twofold, viz., (a) Christian women will be 
deprived of a right to which by unanimous consent they are entitled by virtue of 
their service to the country ; and ( b) the representation of women in general will lose 
a very great part of its effectiveness and force. 


Bihar. 

69. Evidence of Mr. S. K. Roy and others. 

Ranchi, dated the 19th October 1935. 


Indian Christians .— 

Mr. S. K, Roy in reply to the Chairman said that they would prefer to have 40 
delegates elected by each of the two bodies rather than one in 5,000 of the popula¬ 
tion. He said that it would be difficult if the number of delegates were less than 40 
each, to give adequate representation to the different sects of the Protestant com¬ 
munity in the different parts of the province. The witness said that it was more or 
less agreed that if the representative in tho Provincial Legislature were a Protestant 
the one in the Federal House would be a Roman Catholic. The Chairman asked 
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hew this could be secured, considering that the electorate tor the Federal House 
would be ft different one consisting of persons taken from all the different provin¬ 
cial legislatures. The witness said that even so he thought it could be secured. 

There was some discussion about the interpretation of Clause 22 of the First 
Schedule. After discussion the Committee thought that probably it would be 
possible in Bihar to put up a candidate or candidates of the required denomination 
and that the power of nominating candidates would rest with the province itself 
and not with the central electoral college which is described in Clause 22 of the First 
Schedule. At any Tate, they thought that if the nomination rested with the central 
college it could be arranged by a gentlemen’s agreement that a person of the required 
denomination would be put up. 

Mr. S. K. Boy explained that if they had 40 delegates they would include all 
the unspecified sects as far as possible and bring them into the electorate. The 
Roman Catholic delegates agreed, and the Chairman said that in that case it was 
not for the Committee to interfere and they accepted their decision. 

The Chairman asked the representatives what would happen if the local Legis¬ 
lative Assembly was dissolved in a year or two. Mr. S. K. Boy said that they had 
considered this. He thought they will be able to settle the matter amicably. 

The Chairman aaked Mr. S. K. Roy to let him have a letter signed by the re¬ 
presentatives of both the communities about the agreement. 

Mr. S. K. Boy explained that they would prefer the postal ballot. 

Mr. 8. K. Roy said that the Chota Nagpur Catholio Sabha although called “ the 
Chota Nagpur Catholio Sabha ” really represented the whole province. 

Mr. S. K. Roy said that the backward communities preferred two votes in 
double member constituencies without allowing plumping. The other representa¬ 
tives agreed with him. 

The Chairman explained that he thought the provision might be that the two 
votes could be distributed as they liked with perhaps prohibition against plump¬ 
ing. 


Polling by Women 

I —Extract from Report by Mr. J. H. Darwin, C.I.E., I.C.S., Collector of 

Agra or the preparation of a test electoral roll for a ward in the 

Agra Municipality (1933). 

* * * * * # * * * * 

(1) Selection of Ward. 

Bakabganj Ward which is the third largest of the seven wards in Agra Muni¬ 
cipality was selected for the experiment. It occupies a central position in the city 
and though not quite so congested as one or two others, it contains many densely 
populated elements and includes several sections which are largely inhabited by 
ohamars, kolis and bhangis. The total population of the ward is 42,886, of whom 
3,332 are members of the depressed classes, or scheduled castes. The Muslim 
population is about 45 per cent, of the whole,, 

(2) General arrangements and operations. 

The ward is divided into 5 circles for facility of tax collection, and they form a 
useful basis for electoral operations. Mirza. Wali Bakht, Deputy Collector, was 
placed in general charge of -the work, and a separate supervisor appointed for each 
circle. Each supervisor was assisted by one election jnuharrir, one municipal bill 
collector, one municipal jamadar (from the Sanitary department) and (except in 
one circle) by one lady worker. These units, of five were found to be of a very 
convenient size, and they managed to get through the work expeditiously. Two 
leading Raises of the city, S. Ghulam Hasan, Honorary Magistrate and S. Muham¬ 
mad Molisin volunteered their services as supervisors. The other three supervisors 
were tahsil officials. It was found very difficult at first to obtain female workers. 
The Chairman of the Municipal Board, the Inspectress of Schools, and Miss Holman, 
who is in charge of a Missionary Institution in the ward, were asked to help us, and 
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normally they would have been able to depute an adequate number of teachers, 
but on this occasion they did not find it easy to do so as annual examinations are 
held in the months of March and April. Qualified female workers other than 
teaohers were most reluotant to offer their services. Many of them were shy or felt 
doubtful of the treatment they would receive in strange houses. They feared that 
they might be subjected to indeoent remarks if not to molestation, and all of them 
felt diffident about their ability to perform a novel task. Ultimately however when 
I had offered them a special fee of Re. 1 a day a sufficient number of teachers came 
forward : but eaoh of them wanted a khadim or female servant, I allowed this also 
on a remuneration of annas 0-4-0 a day. 

The speoial points whioh emerge from the above are that.if lady 

workers are employed they will generally require servants to acoompany them. 

(5) Difficulties in preparing the electoral roll. 

Some of these have already been mentioned. There remains the difficulty of 
preparing a roll for women and this was as real here ob elsewhere. It was generally 
found that women themselves, particularly in the higher olasses but also even among 
the scheduled castes, refused to appear : and their husbands or other male relatives 
were equally reluctant to give any information about them, especially in respeot to 
their names and ages. My staff has defined this attitude as one of indifference 
amounting almost to obstinaoy. As an instance I may mention that no informa¬ 
tion whatever could be elicited about the women folk of a Dhakra family, though one 
of its members is a Municipal Commissioner and another an Honourary Magistrate 
and a B.A., LL.B. The difficulty was however nearly always overoome by patiently 
explaining to people the purpose of the operations and by enlisting the help of in¬ 
fluential and respectablo residents of the locality. My staff thinks that not more 
than one per cent, of the total population was ultimately omitted. The women 
employed on the staff were not efficient in their work, but for the reasons given 
above the services of the best could not be seoured. 

(7) General results. 

I propose to deal notv with some of the more significant statistics. The popula¬ 
tion of tho ward which is 42,886 is made up as follows :— 


Hindus and others. Muhammadans. 



Males. Females. Total. 

Males. Femalos. 

Total. 

12,636 10,901 23,536 

10,372 

8,977 

19,349 

Total males 



23,008 


Total females ... 

. • 

. . 

19,878 


Comparative percentages of voters at last and present elections 

are— 



Last elcotion. 

Present election. 

V___ J 

Muslim males .. .. _. 

2-81 ' 

- 2-85 

•j 

'6 07' 

Y 

► 7-61 

Muslim females .. . . — 

•046 J 


1 

U-64J 


Non-Muslim males .. ~. 

2-05 "I 

y 2-09 

j 

'3-541 

r 4-53 

Non-Muslim females .. — 

•039 


1 

L -99J 


Depressed class males .. ... 

•303 : 

► -30 

J 

ri-isi 

- 1-47 

Depressed class females .. .. 

•004 _ 

I 


L ■» 


Total 

5-24 



13-61 


Total male vote at last election 


2,219 



5-16% 

Total female vote at last election ,. 


39 



•08% 

Total male vote at present election .. 


4,615 



10-79% 

Total female vote at presefit election 


1,215 



2-82% 
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(9) Women’s vote. 

This has increased from -08 to 2-82 of the population as compared with the 
men’s vote to^lO-79. It gives women a proportion of 20;per cent, which corres¬ 
ponds exactly with the ratio of one woman to four men whioh was estimated by the 
Indian Franchise Committee as the probable effect of their proposals on page 85 of 
their Report. In cities however it was believed that the number would go much 
higher. The reason why it does not, is that an unexpectedly large number of wives 
was found to be under 21. 

Experience of this provisional election has entirely confirmed former impressions 
that a very small proportion of this electorate would vote ; and if as now designed 
in the White Paper women who derive their right to a vote through literacy or their 
husband’s qualifications are only to get it by application, the number of those who 
actually become voters, if the application is to be a personal one will probably be 
very small indeed. My staff whom I consulted particularly on this point thinks that 
less than 10 per cent, will do so, and that they will be mainly drawn from the 
depressed classes who do not generally observe purdah. The provision contained 
in the White Paper oertainly has. one great advantage in that it will curtail the 
necessity of including a vast number of women in the electoral rolls who will never 
exercise their right; and this will mean a great saving of labour and oxpense. But 
the prospect of this shortage is not likely to satisfy those who have been agitating 
for a very large increase in women’s suffrage and it seems very necessary to consider 
whether anything can bo done to reduce it. It is doubtful whether the “ appli¬ 
cation ” envisaged in the Whito Paper should, in the case of women, be a personal 
one or not. If the authors of the Whito Paper mean it to be personal the results 
will be those mentioned above. If however they havo not considered this particular 
point and it is still open to discussion, I think that matters could bo so arranged as 
to dispense with the would-be voter herself applying. The following scheme would 
soom to me practical. A proclamation will be issued in every town, village or city to 
let the residents know when the rolls will be prepared. In practice this will be a 
period lasting 2 or 3 months. Any person who wishoB to secure a vote in rospeot of 
educational qualification (literacy) or of property held by her husband will be 
informed in the proclamation that while these operations are proceeding she may 
present a written claim to the official preparing the rolls either herself, or through 
an authorised agent, or through her husband or father (if the husband is dead). 
These claims will at once be forwarded by the offioial preparing the rolls to a Magis¬ 
trate (or if there is a separate Election Officer to him) who will fix dates for veri¬ 
fication of the claims. For this purpose he may either visit the locality himself or 
direct the claimant to attend before him. But as before, he will accept verification 
of the claims by a duly authorised agent, a huBband or father. Meanwhilo the 
official preparing the rolls will have included the claimant’s name in his draft elec¬ 
toral roll. It will be retained or expunged subsequently according to the orders of 
the Magistrate. It is important that the claim should go through the official pre¬ 
paring the draft rolls in the first place, beoause the insertion of a large number of new 
names in the electoral rolls subsequently may lead to confusion. It is much simpler 
to erase than to insert. Moreover, persons who are prepared to make an initial olaim 
to some one on the spot will often demur to going all the way to a tahsil or district 
headquarters for the purpose : but once they have made a claim they will generally 
be ready to attest it. Where the claim is on account of a literacy qualification it 
will be sent to the Inspect ress of Schools by the official preparing the rolls, and she 
will depute female teachers in the neighbourhood to verify it. 

In writing the above I have been thinking of rural as well as urban areas. My 
staff is of opinion that this system will have the effect of quite doubling the number 
of applications that would otherwise be made, and that by these means we should 
get 20 per cent, instead of rather less than. lO nef befit.'tOeihe soils. But even 20 per 
cent, will still be a small figure. 

MCl50IDC(wop)—2,323—1-2-36—G» 



